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BEEATUM. 



The Commissioner very much regrets the error on page 96 of this 
Eeport, by which the name of Joseph Parrish is made to appear in the 
account of the proceedings of the commission for the pacification of the 
Kiowas, Comanches, &c., instead of that of Edward Parrish. The 
Eev. Dr. Joseph Parrish, of Media, Pennsylvania, was first appointed 
on this commission, and, on his declination, his brother. Professor 
Edward Parrish, of Philadelphia, was substituted. In the haste inci- 
dent to sending to press a report so extensive as the present, the 
clerical error alluded to escaped notice until the entire edition had been 
struck oft'. 
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OF 
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Department of the Interior, 

Office of Indian Affairs, 

November 1, 1872. 

Sir: I have the honor, in conformity with law, to render the ani^ual 
report on the Indian affairs of the country, and in so doing beg leave to 
make it somewhat less formal, and considerably more general and lib- 
eral in scope and tone, than would be expected in a simple account of 
tbe operations of a bureau for a single year. It has seemed desirable, 
in recognition of the wide popular interest taken in the dealings of the 
Government with tbe Indians, and of the frankly admitted ignorance 
of the special subject on the part even of those most sincerely inter- 
ested, to present at this time a pretty full statement of the situation of 
Indian affairs, and of the policy of the Government in view of that 
situation. I have, therefore, without attempting anything like a scien- 
tific contribution to the history or ethnology of the Indians of this con- 
tinent, thrown together as much information as possible relating to 
their present condition, habits, and temper, giving especial prominence 
,to those facts of the situation which may properly go to determine the 
judgment of the legislator and the private citizen upon the practical 
questions : What shall be done with the Indian as an obstacle to the 
progress of settlement and industry ? What shall be done with him as a t 
dependent and pensioner on our civilization, when, and so far as, he 
ceases to oppose or obstruct the extension of railways and of settle- 
ment? 

THE INDIAN POLICY. 

The Indian policy, so called, of the Government, is j^ policy, and it is 
not a policy, or rather it consists of two policies, entirely distinct, seem- 
ing, indeed, to be mutually inconsistent and to reflect each upon the 
other: the one regulating the treatment of the tribes which are poten- 
tially hostile, that is, whose hostility is only repressed just so long 
as, and so far as, they are supported in idleness by the Government; 
the other regulating the treatment of those tribes which, from tradi- 
tional friendship, from numerical weakness, or by the force of their 
location, are either indisposed toward, or incapable of, resistance to the 
demands of the Government. The treatment of the feeble Poncas, and 
of the friendly Arrickarees, Mandans, and Gros Ventres of the north is 
an example of the latter; while the treatment of their insolent and semi- 
hostile neighbors, the Sioux, furnishes an example of the former. In 
the same way at the south, the treatment of the well-intentioned Papa- 
goes of Arizona contrasts just as strongly with the dealings of the 
Government by their traditional enemies, the treacherous and vindictive 
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Apaches. This want of completeness and consistency in the treatment 
of the Indian tribes by the Government has been made the occasion of 
mnch ridicule and partisan abuse; and it is indeed calculated to pro- 
voke criticism and to afford scope for. satire; but it is none the less 
compatible with the highest expediency of the situation. It is, of course, 
hopelessly illogical that the expenditures of the Government should be 
proportioned npt to the good but to the ill desert of the several tribes ; 
that large bodies of Indians should be supported in entire indolence by 
the bounty of the Government simply because they are audacious and 
insolent, while well-disposed Indians are only assisted to self-mainte- 
nance, since it is known they will not fight. It is hardly less than absurd, 
on the first view of it, that delegations from tribes that have frequently 
defied our authority and fought our troops, and have never yielded more 
than a partial and grudging obedience to the most reasonable require- 
ments of the Government, should be entertained at the national capital, 
feasted, and loaded with presents. There could be no better subject for 
the lively paragraphist in his best estate, or for the heavy editorial 
writer on a dull news day, than such a course on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. These things can be made to appear vastly amusing, and the 
unreflecting are undoubtedly influenced in a great degree to the pre- 
judice of the Indian policy by the incessant small-arms fire of squibs and 
epigrams, even more perhaps than by the ponderous artillery of argu- 
ment and invective directed against it. And yet, for all this, the Gov- 
ernment is right and its critics wrong; and the "Indian policy" is 
sound, sensible, and beneficent, because it reduces to the minimum the 
loss of life and property upon our frontier, and allows the freest devel- 
opment of our settlements and railways possible under the circumstances. 
The mistake of those who oppose the present Indian policy is not in 
erroneously applying to the course of the Government the standard 
they have taken, but in taking an altogether false standard for the pur- 
pose. It is not a whit more unreasonable that the Government should 
do much for hostile Indians and little for friendly Indians than it is that ^ 
a private citizen should, tx) save his life, surrender all the contents of 
his purse to a highwayman; while on another occasion, to a distressed 
and deserving applicant for charity, he would measure his contribution 
by his means and disposition at the time. There is precisely the same 
justification for the course of the Government in feeding saucy and mis- 
chievous Indians to repletion, while permitting more tractable and 
peaceful tribes to gather a bare subsistence by hard work, or what to 
an Indian is hard work. It is not, of course, to be understood that the 
Government of .the United States is at the mercy of Indians; but 
thousands of its citizens are, even thousands of families. Their exposed 
situation on the extreme verge of settlement affords a sufiicient justifi- 
cation to the Government for buying off the hostility of the savages, 
excited and exasperated as they are, and most naturally so, by the in- 
vasion of their hunting-grounds and the threatened extinction of game. 
It would require one hundred thousand troops at least to form a cordon 
behind which oar settlements could advance with the extent of range, 
the unrestrained choice of location, the security of feeling, and the freedom 
of movement which have characterized the growth of the past three or 
four years. Indeed, the i)resence of no military force could give that 
confidence to pioneer enterprise which the general cessation of Indian 
hostilitiei^ has engendered. Men of an adventurous cast will live and 
work behind a line of troops with, it is possible, some exhilaration of 
feeling on that account; but, as a rule, men will not place women and 
children in situations of even possible peril, nor will they put money 
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into permanent improvements under such circumstances. Especially 
has the absence of Indian hostilities been of the highest value, within 
the last few years, in directing and determining to the extreme frontier 
the immigrants arriving in such vast numbers on onr shores. Ameri- 
cans habituated to the contemplation of this species of danger as one of 
the features of pioneer life, will scarcely comprehend the reluctance with 
which men accustomed to the absolute security of persoji and property 
in the settled countries of Europe expose themselves and their families 
to perils of this kind. I was informed by the late president of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad that it was found almost impossible to hire 
Swedes and Norwegians to work upon the line of that road, then under 
construction from the Eed River to the Missouri, on account of the 
vague apprehension of Indian attack which prevailed in connection 
with the progress of the road through the past summer. As a matter 
of fact, no well-informed person believed that the savages would under- 
take any offensive operations whatever until after the Missouri had 
been crossed and passed at least one hundred miles. But these people, 
unaccustomed to regard possible torture and murder as one of the con- 
ditions of a contract to labor, would refuse high wages rather than sub- 
ject themselves to the slightest risk. The fact that Americans are more 
daring and adventurous in the presence of a danger more familiar to 
them, only constitutes a stronger reason for maintaining the immunity . 
which has, for three years now, been secured by the feeding system. 
There are innumerable little rifts of agricultural or mining settlements 
all over the western country which, if unmolested, will in a few years 
become self-protecting communities, but which, in the event of a general 
Indian war occurring at the present time, would utterly and instantly 
disappear, either by abandonment or massacre. The first month of 
hostilities would see fifty valleys, up which population is now slowly 
but steadily creeping under cover of the feeding system, swept bare by 
the horrid atrocities of Indian warfare, or deserted by their affrighted 
^ inhabitants, hastily driving before them what of their stock could be 
* gathered at a moment's notic^, and bearing away what of their house- 
hold goods could be carried in their single wagons. Such would be the 
result even with the most favorable issue of military operations. It is 
right that those who criticise the policy of the Government toward the 
Indians, and ridicule it as undignified in its concessions and unstates- 
man-like in its temporizing with a recognized evil, should fairly face the 
one alternative which is presented. There is no question of national^ 
dignity, be it remembered, involved in the treatment of savages by a 
civilized power. With wild men, as with wild beasts, the question 
whether in a given situation one shall fight, coax, or run, is a question 
merely of what is easiest and safest. f 

THE USE OF THE MILITARY ARM. 

The system now pursued in dealing with the roving tribes dangerous 
to our frontier population and obstructing our industrial progress, is 
entirely consistent with, and, indeed, recjuires the occasional use of the 
military arm, in restraining or chastising refractory individuals and 
bands. Such a use of the mjlitary constitutes no abandonment of the 
^' peace policy,^ and involves no disparagement of it. It was not to be 
expected — it was not in the nature of things — that the entire body of wild 
Indians should submit to be restrained in their Ishmaelitish proclivities 
without a struggle on the part of the more audacious to maintain their 
tr<iditional freedom. In the first announcement made of the reserva- 
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tioii system, it was expressly declared that the Indians should be made 
as comfortable on, and as uncomfortable off, their reservations as it was 
in the power of the Government to make them; that such of them as 
went right should be protected and fed, and such as went wrgng should 
be harassed and scourged without intermission. It was not anticipated 
that the first proclamation of this policy to the tribes concerned would 
effect the entire cessation of existing evils ; but it was believed that 
persistence in the course marked out would steadily reduce the number 
of the refractorj^, both by the losses sustained in actual conflict and by 
the desertion of individuals as they should become weary of a profitless 
and hopeless struggle, until, in the near result, the system adopted should 
apply without exception to all the then roving and hostile tribes. Such 
a use of the strong arm of the Government is not war, but discipline. 
Yet it would seem impossible for many persons to apprehend any dis- 
tinction between a state of general Indian war, and the occasional use 
of the regular military force of the country in enforcing the reservation 
policy, or punishing sporadic acts of outrage on the part of disaffected 
individuals or bands. Such persons appear to think that the smallest 
degree of Indian hostilities is equivalent to the largest degree of such 
hostilities, or at least to hold that if we are to have any Indian troubles 
whatever — if everything in the conduct of Indian affairs is not to be as 
calm and serene as a summer day — we might just as well have all the 
Indians of the continent on our hands at once. Upon the other side, 
many persons zealously and painfully intent on securing justice to the 
aborigines of the country, bewail the slightest use of the military in 
carrying out the reservation system and repressing depredations, as in 
effect a making of war upon the Indians and a resort to the bloody 
methods of the past. This misunderstanding in regard to the occasional ' 
use of force in making effective and universal the policy of peace, has 
led no small portion of the press of the country to treat the more vigor- 
ous application of the scourge to refractory Indians which has charac- 
terized the operations of the last three uionths as an abandonment of. 
the peace policy itself, whereas it is, in fact, a legitimate and essential 
part of the original scheme which the Government has been endeavor- 
ing to carry out, with prospects of success never more bright and 
hopeful than to-day. 

It will be sufficient, perhaps, to mark the distinction, to say that a 
general Indian war could not be carried on with the present military 
force of the United States, or anything like it. Eegiments would be 
needed where now are only companies, and long lines of posts would 
have to be established for the protection of regions which, under the safe- 
guard of the feeding system, are now left wholly uncovered. On the 
other hand, by the reservation system and the feeding system combined, 
the occasions for collision are so reduced by lessening the points of 
contact, and the number of Indians available for hostile expeditions 
involving exposure, hardship, and danger is so diminished through the 
appeal made to their indolence and self-indulgence, that the Army 
in its present force is able to deal effectively with the few marauding 
bands which refuse to accept the terms of the Government. 

THE FORBEARANCE OF THB GOVERNMENT. 

It is unquestionably true that the Government has seemed somewhat 
tardy in proceeding under the second half pf the reservation policy, and 
in applying the scourge to individuals and bands leaving their pre- 
scribed limits without' authority, or for hostile purposes. This has been 
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partly from a legitimate deference to the convictiou of the great body of 
citizens that the ludians have been in the past unjustly and cruelly 
treated, and that great patience and long forbearance ought to be exer- 
cised in bringing them around to submission to the present reasonable re- 
quirements of the Government, and partly from the knowledge on the part 
of the officers of the Government charged with administering Indian 
affairs, that, from the natural jealousy of these people, their sense of 
wrongs suffered in the past, and their suspiciousness arising from 
repeated acts of treachery on the part of the whites; from the great 
distance of many bands and individuals from points of personal com- 
munication with the agents of the Government, and the absence of all 
means of written communication with them ; from the efforts of aban- 
doned and degraded whites, living among the Indians and exerting 
much influence over them, to misrepresent the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and to keep alive the hostility and suspicion of the savages; and, 
lastly, from the extreme untrustworthiness of many of the interpreters 
on whom the Government is obliged to rely for bringing its intentions 
to the knowledge of the Indians : that by the joint effect of all these ob- 
stacles, many tribes and bands could come very slowly to hear, compre- 
hend, and trust the professions and promises of the Government- 
Such being the sentiment of the general community, that forbearance 
was due to the Indians on account of past wrongs; and such the knowl- 
edge on the part of the Government of difficulties to be encountered in 
fully acquainting these people with its benevolent intentions, all the re- 
sources of expostulation and conciliation have been exhausted before 
the aid of the military arm has been invoked. It is not a matter for 
wonder or blame that communities which suffer, meanwhile, from the 
continuance of the evil should complain bitterly and accuse the Gov- 
ernment of inaction, without inquiring very closely whether the evil is 
not the result of a previous wrong on the part of those to whose evil 
as to whose good things they succeed alike, or whether their present 
troubles are not the waves of a storm that is over and past. But it is 
the duty of the Government to act in the premises with a somewhat 
broader view and more philosophical temper than is to be expected of 
those who are actually smarting in their families and their property 
from the scourge of Indian depredations. 

The patience and forbearance exercised have been fully justified in 
thefr fruits. The main body of the roving Indians have, with good 
grace or with ill grace, submitted to the reservation system. Of those 
who still remain away from the assigned limits, by far the greater part 
are careful to do so with as little offense as possible ; and when their 
range is such as for the present not to bring them into annoying or 
dangerous contact with the whites, this Office has, from motives of 
economy, generally been disposed to allow them to pick up their own 
living still by hunting and fishing, in preference to tying them up at 
agencies where they would require to be fed mainly or wholly at the 
expense of the Government. 

THE IMPLAOABLES. 

There is a residue whose disposition and behavior certainly give little 
encouragement to further forbearance. The numbers of the actually 
hostile and depredating bauds of to-day probably do riot exceed in the 
aggregate eight thousand. Among these are several bands of Apaches 
in Arizona, principally the Tonto Apaches, the Quahada Comanches, 
and their jBonfederates of the Staked Plains, west of the Indian Country, 
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and the greater. portion of the Kiowa nation. It would be impossible, 
from the large number of tribes, great and small, known to the annals 
of the country, to select three which have so little in the way of past 
wrongs to justify present hostility as these three tribes, which commit, 
practically, all the outrages properly to be charged against Indians. 
The depredating Kiowas and the Quahada Comanches are utterly 
without excuse. They are compelled to go back as far as 1847 to find a 
single substantial grievance of which to complain. Since that time the 
United States have given them a noble reservation, and have provided 
amply for all their wants. No white man has gone upon their lands to 
injure them ; the Government has failed in no particular of its duty to- 
ward them ; yet they have persisted in leaving their reservation, and 
marauding in Texas. They have not done this through any misappre- 
hension of the intentions of the Governnient, from the pressure of want, 
or under the smart of any real or fancied wrong. I am disposed to 
think that the messages recently delivered to them by their agent and 
by the special commission sent to them the last summer; the unequivo- 
cal declarations made to their chiefs on the occasion of a recent visit to 
Washington; and, especially, the chastisement inflicted on the Quahada 
Comanches at McClellan's Creek, in October, by Colonel Mackenzie, 
have fully convinced these tribes that the Government is iu earnest, and 
that a continuance in their present course will involve, as it ought, 
their extirpation. This may be enough; but, if it proves otherwise, they 
should be signally punished. An example made here would do much to 
strengthen the policy of peace, both with other Indians and with the 
countey at large, as well as free the borders of Texas from a scourge 
that has become intolerable. 

THE POLICY A POLICY OF TEMPORIZING. 

It is saying nothing against the course of the Government toward 
the semi-hostile tribes, to allege, as is often done, that it is merely tem- 
porizing with an evil. Temporizing as an expedient in government 
may be either a sign of weakness and folly, or it may be a proof of the 
highest wisdom. When an evil is manifestly on the increase, and tends 
to go from bad to worse, to temporize with it is cowardly and mischiev- 
ous. Even when an evil cannot be said to be on the increase, yet 
when, not being self-limited or self-destructive, and having,'therefore, 
no tendency to expire of inherent vices, it cannot be shown to be tran- 
sient, the part of prudence and of courage is to meet and grapple with 
it without hesitation and without procrastipation. But when an evil 
is in its nature self-limited, and tends to expire by the very conditions 
of its existence ; when time itself fights against it, and the whole pro- 
gress of the physical, social, and industrial order by steady degrees 
circumscribes its field, reduces its dimensions, and saps its strength, 
then temporizing may be the highest statesmanship. 

Such an evil is that which the United States Government at present 
encounters in the resistance, more or less suppressed, of the Indian 
tribes of this continent to the progress of railways and settlements, 
growing out of the reasonable apprehension that their own existence as 
nations, and even their own individual means of subsistence within the 
duration of their own lives, will be destroyed thereby. This case differs 
from others recorded in history only in this — that never was an evil so 
gigantic environed, invaded, devoured by forces so tremendous, so appall- 
ing in the celerity and the certainty of their advance. 
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THE BEGHNNINO OF THE END. 

It belongs not to a sanguine, but to a sober view of the situation, that 
three years will see the alternative of war eliminated from the Indian^ 
question, and the most powerful and hostile bands of to-day thrown in 
entire helplesshess on the mercy of the Government. Indeed, the pro- 
gress of two years more, if not of another summer, on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad will of itself completely solve the great Sioux problem, 
and leave the ninety thousand Indians ranging between the two trans- 
continental lines as incapable of resisting the Government as are the 
Indians of New York or Massachusetts. Columns moving north from 
the Union Pacific, and south from the Northern Pacific, would crush the 
Sioux and their confederates as between the upper and the nether mill- 
stone; while the rapid movement of troops along the northern line 
would prevent the escape of the savages, when hard pressed, into the 
British Possessions, which have heretofore afforded a convenient refuge 
on the approach of a military expedition. 

Toward the south the day of deliverance from the fear of Indian hos- 
tility IS more distant, yet it is not too much to expect that three sum- 
mers of peaceful progress will forever put it out of the power of the 
tribes and bands which at present disturb Colorado, Utah, Arizona^ and 
New Mexico to claim consideration of the country in any other attitude 
tha^ as pensioners upon the national bounty. The railroads now under 
construction, or projected with a reasonable assurance of early comple- 
tion, will multiply fourfold the striking force of the Army in that section ; 
the little rifts of mining settlement, now found all through the moun- 
tains of the southern Territories will have become self-protecting com- 
munities; the feeble, wavering line of agricultural occupation, now 
sensitive to the faintest breath of Indian hostility, will then have grown * 
to be the powerful ''reserve" to lines still. more closely advanced upon 
the last range of the intractable tribes. 

SUBMISSION THE ONLY HOPE OF THE INDIANS. 

No one certainly will rejoice more heartily than the present Commis- 
sioner when the Indians of this country cease to be in a position to dic- 
tate, in any form or degree, to the Government; when, in fact, the last 
hostile tribe becomes reduced to the condition of suppliants for charity. 
. This is, indeed, the only hope of salvation for the aborigines of the con- 
tinent. If they stand up against the progress of civilization and indus- 
try, they must be relentlessly crushed. The westward course of popu- 
lation is neither to be denied nor delayed for the sake of all the Indians 
that ever called this country their home. They must yield or perish; 
and there is something that savors of providential mercy in the rapidity 
with which their fate advances upon them, leaving them scarcely the 
chance to resist before they shall be surrounded and disarmed. It is 
not .feebly and futilely to attempt to stay this tide, whose depth and 
strength can hardly be measured, but to snatcb the remnants of the 
Indian race from destruction from before it, that the friends of humanity 
should exert themselves in this juncture, and lose no time. And it is 
because the present system allows the freest extension of settlement 
and industry possible under the circumstances, while affording space 
and time for humane endeavors to rescue the Indian tribes from a posi- 
tion altogether barbarous and incompatible with civilization and social 
progress, that this system must be approved by all enlightened citizens. 

Whenever the time shall come that the roving tribes are reduced to 
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a condition of complete dependence and submission, the plan to be 
adopted in dealing with them must be substantially that which is now- 
being pursued in the case of the more tractable and friendly Indians, as 
described in the portions of the report which follow. This is the true 
permanent Indian policy of the Government. 

THE CLAIMS OF THE INDIAN. 

I 

The people of the United States can never without dishonor refuse to 
respect these two considerations : 1st. That this continent was originally 
owned and occupied by the Indians, who have on this account a claim 
somewhat larger than the privilege of one hundred and sixty acres of 
land, and " find himself" in tools and stock, which is granted as a matter 
of course to any newly-arrived foreigner who declares his intention to 
become a citizen; that something in the nature of an endowment, either 
capitalized or in the form of annual expenditures for a series of years 
for the benefit of the Indians, though at the discretion of the Govern- 
ment as to the specific objects, should be provided for every tribe or 
band which is deprived of its roaming privilege and confined to a 
diminished reservation : such an endowment being not in the nature of 
a gratuity, but in common honesty the right of the Indian on account of 
his original interest in the soil. 2d. That inasmuch as the progress of 
our industrial enterprise has cut these people off from modes of liveli- 
hood entirely sufficient for their wants, and for which they were qualified, 
in a degree which has been the wonder of more civilized races, by inher- 
ited aptitudes and by long pursuit, and has left them utterly without 
resource, they have a claim on this account again to temporary support 
and to such assistance as may be necessary to place them in a position 
to obtain a livelihood by means which shall be compatible with civiliza- 
tiop. 

Had the settlements of the United States not been extended beyond 
the frontier of 1867, all the Indians of the continent would to the end of 
time have found upon the plains an inexhaustible supply of food and 
clothing. Were the westward course of population to be stayed at the 
barriers of to-day, notwithstanding the tremendous inroads made upon 
their hunting-grounds since 1867, the Indians would still have hope of 
life. But another such five years will see the Indians of Dakota and 
Montana as poor as the Indians of Kevada and Southern California; 
that is, reduced to an habitual condition of suffering from want of 
food. 

The freedom of expansion which is working these results is to us of 
incalculable value. To the Indian it is of incalculable cost. Every 
year's advance of our frontier tak(»s in a territory as large as some of 
the kingdoms of Europe. We are richer by hundreds of millions 5 the 
Indian is poorer by a large part of the little that he has. This growth 
is bringing imperial greatness to the nation 5 to the Indian it brings 
wretchedness, destitution, beggary. Surely there is obligation found in 
considerations like these, requiring us in some way, and in the best way, 
to make good to these original owners of the soil the loss by which 
we so greatly gain. 

Can any principle of national morality be clearer than that, when the 
expansion and development of a civilized race involve the rapid de- 
struction of the only means of subsistence possessed by the members of 
a less fortunate race, the higher is bound as of simple right to provide 
for the lower some substitute for the means of subsistence which it has 
destroyed? That substitute is, of course, best realized, not by system- 
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atic gratuities of food and clothing continued beyond a present emerg- 
ency, but by directing these people to new pursuits which shall* be con- 
sistent with the progress of civilization upon the continent ; helping 
them over the first rough places on " the whit/C man's road," and, mean- 
while, supplying such subsistence as is absolutely necessary during the 
period of initiation and experiment. 

A LEGALIZED REFORMATORY CONTROL NECESSARY. 

The assistance due to the Indians from the Government in the dis- 
charge of those obligations which have been adverted to should not 
much longer be irrespective of their own efforts. Just so soon as these 
tribes cease to be formidable, they should be brought distinctly to the 
realization of the law that if they would eat they must also work, ^or 
should it be left to their own choices how miserably they will live, in 
order that they may escape work as much as possible. The Govern- 
ment should extend over them a rigid reformatory discipline, to save 
them from falling hopelessly into the condition of pauperism, and petty 
crime. Merely to disarm the savages, and to surround them by forces 
which it is hopeless in them to resist, without exercising over them for 
a series of years a system of paternal control, requiring them to learn 
and practice the arts of industry g^t least until one generation has been 
fairly started on a course of self-improvement, is to make it pretty much 
a matter of certainty that by far the larger part of the now roving 
Indians will become simply vagabonds in the midst of civilization, 
forming little camps here and there over the face of the Western States, 
which will be festering sores on the communities near which they are 
located ; the men resorting for a living to basket-making and hog-steal- 
ing; the women to fortune-telling and harlotry. No one who looks 
about him and observes the numbers of our own race who, despite our 
strong constitutional disposition to labor, the general example pf indus- 
try, the possession of all the arts and applicances which diminish effort 
while they multiply results, and the large rewards offered in the consti- 
tution of modern society for success in industrial effort, yet sink to the 
most abject condition from indolence or from vice, can greatly doubt 
that, unless prompt and vigorous measures are taken by the Government, 
something like what has been described is to be the fate of the now 
roving Indians, when they shall be surrounded and disarmed by the 
extension of our settlements, and deprived of their traditional means 
of subsistence through the extinction of game. Unused to manual 
labor, and physically disqualified for it by the habits of the chase, un- 
provided with tools and implements, without forethought and without 
self-control, singularly susceptible to evil influences, with strong animal 
appetites and no intellectual tastes or aspirations to hold those appe- 
tites in check, it would be to assume more than would be taken for 
granted of any white race under the same conditions, to expect that the 
wild Indians will become industrious and frugal except through a severe 
course of industrial instruction and exercise, under restraint. The res- 
ervation system affords the place for thus dealing with tribes and bands, 
without the access of influences inimical to peace and virtue. It is only 
necessary that Federal laws, judiciously framed to meet all the facts 
of the case, and enacted in season, before the Indians begin to scat- 
ter, shall place all the members of this race under a strict reforma- 
tory control by the agents of the Government. Especially is it essen- 
tial that the right of the Government to keep Indians upon the reser- 
vations assigned to them, and to arrest and return them whenever they 
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wander away, should be placed beyond dispute. Without this, whenever 
these people become restive under compulsion to labor, they will break 
away in their old roving spirit, and stray off in small bands to neigh- 
boring communities, upon which they will prey in a petty fashion, by 
begging and stealing, until they have made themselves so much of a 
nuisance that the law is invoked against them, or their apprehensions 
of violence become excited, when they will pass on, to become the pests 
of other and more distant communities. In a word, in the two hiindred 
and seventy-five thousand Indians west of the Mississippi, the United 
States 4iave all the elements of a large gypsy population, which will in- 
evitably become a sore, a well-nigh intolerable, affliction to all that re- 
gion, unless the Government shall provide for their instruction in .the 
arts of life, which can only be done effectually under a pressure not to 
be resisted or evaded. The right of the Government to do this cannot 
be seriously questioned. Expressly excluded by the Constitution from 
citizenship, the Government is only bound in its treatment of them by- 
considerations of present policy and justice. Even were the constitu- 
' tioual incapacity of these people not what it is, and were there nothing 
in the history of the dealings of the United States with them to form a 
precedent for their being placed under arbitrary control, still, the mani- 
fest necessity of self-protection would amply justify the Goveriimeiit ia 
any and all measures required to prevent the miserable conclusion I 
have indicated. , 

THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF THE INDIAN QUESTION. 

I have purposely divested these remarks of what is commonly known 
as *' sentiment," and have refrained from appealing to the higher con- 
siderations of human and Christian charity, not because I have not re- 
spect for such considerations, nor because sentiment is out of place in 
dealing with such a question, but because I believe that the Indian 
policy of the Government, past and prospective, can be fully justified 
before the country by arguments addressed solely to self-interest, and 
because it has appeared to me that a certain class of the community 
have become a little wearied of appeals, in ibehalf of the Indians, to 
sentiments which are, perhaps, rather too fine for popular daily use. 
Nothing that the Government is doing toward the Indians but can be 
vindicated on grounds of practical usefulness and economy as com- 
pletely as the expenditures of our American communities for the educa- 
tion of the young. 

I know of no stronger proof that could be offered for the satisfaction of 
the country that the Indian policy of the Government, notwithstanding 
so much about it that appears whimsical and contradictory, is really to 
be justified on common-sense principles, than the fact that for several 
years bills making appropriations for the necessarily heavy expendi- 
tures involved, have run the gauntlet of the appropriation committees 
of both House and Senate, without losing a single original feature of 
value. No one who understands the constitution of those committees, 
and knows their readiness to slaughter any provision for any service 
which cannot give an unmistakable reason for itself, will need stronger 
assurance that when the details of the Indian policy come to be ex- 
l>lained, point by point, to men versed in public affairs and in the meth- 
ods of business, they are found to be based upon good practical reasons, 
and not upon theories or sentiments. 
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THE ENDOWMENT OF INDIAN TRIBES. 

I cannot admit that there is any reason for the apprehensions which 
many persons feel, that when the Indians cease to be formidable, they 
will be neglected. It is certainly desirable on all grounds, not merely 
to avoid the possibility of an occasional failure in the provision for their 
wants, but also for the sake of securing comprehensiveness and consis- 
tency in the treatment of the subject, that the endowments for the sev- 
eral tribes and bands be capitalized, and placed in trust for their benefit, 
out of the reach of accident or caprice. The proceeds arising from sales, 
as their reservations are from time to time diminished by authority of 
law, for the sake of securing a higher culture of the portions remaining, 
ought, if the Indians are honestly treated in the transaction, to be suffi- 
cient to provide for all ordinary beneficial expenditures in behalf of 
tribes and bands having lands secured to them by treaty. 

The reservations granted heretofore have generally been proportioned, 
and rightly so, to the needs of the Indians in a roving state, with 
hunting and fishing as their chief means of subsistence, which condi- 
tion implies the occupation of a territory far exceeding what could pos- 
sibly be cultivated. As they change to agriculture, however rude and 
primitive at first, they tend to contract the limits of actual occupation. 
With proper administrative management the portions thus rendered 
available for cession or sale can be so thrown together as in no way to 
impair the integrity of the reservation. Where this change has taken 
place, there can be no question of the expediency of such sale or cession. 
The Indian Office has always favored this course, and notwithstanding 
the somewhat questionable character of some of the resulting transac- 
tions, arising especially out of violent or fraudulent combinations to pre- 
vent a fair sale, it can be confidently affirmed that the advantage of the 
Indians has generally been subserv^ed thereby. 

For those tribes and bauds which have no reservations secured to 
them by treaty, from which they can hope in the course of time to real- 
ize a civilization and improvement fund, provision will still require to 
be made by law. Their right to endowment is none the less clear than 
the right of other tribes whose fortune it was to deal with the United 
States by treaty, before Congress put an end to the treaty system, with 
its many abuses and absurdities. We have received the soil from them, 
and we have extinguished their only means of subsistence. Nothing in 
the history of the United States justifies the belief that either Congress 
or the country will be wanting in justice or generosity in dealing with 
the necessities of a people who have been impoverished that we might 
be rich. Our national charity has sought the objects of its benefactions 
at the ends of the earth : Americans will never be wanting in simple 
justice to helpless dependents at home.* I have, therefore, no fear for 
the future of the Indians of this continent when once the arms of their 
resistance are laid down, and Indian outrages are no longer reported to 
inflame the hostility of the border States, and to mingle doubt and mis- 
givings with the philanthropic intentions of the charitable and humane. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION AND CONDITION OF THE INDIANS. 

With these remarks I respectfully submit the following detailed ac- 
count of the numbers, the^ location, and the present condition of each 
tribe and important band within the administrative control of the Indian 
Office. This account, whether statistical or descriptive, has been care- 
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fully studied, with a view to securing the highest degree of exactness 
consistent with, the nature of the subject. No unpleasant feature of the 
situation has been softened. No suppression has been permitted with 
any thought of relieving the service from odium thereby. On the other 
hand, the more agreeable aspects have been presented, if not in a skep- 
tical, at least not in a sanguine spirit, for it is known and painfully ap- 
preciated how obstinate are the faults of character with which those 
who would improve the condition of the Indian have to deal ; how de- 
lusive is oftentimes the appearance of improvement; and how easy the 
relapse to indolence and vice. Within the past year the Indian Office 
has seen the habits of industry of two important tribes, which had made 
a progress really commendable and even admirable toward self-support 
and independience, terribly shaken by the catastrophe of a total loss of 
crops from drought and the ravages of grasshoppers ; the progress of 
the people completely arrested thereby ; and large numbers driven off to 
hunting and fishing, from which they will not easily or speedily be re- 
called. Such calamities are apt enough to discoarage and demoralize 
communities that have made large accumulations, and, having been long 
in habits of industry, are not easily moved from them. But to a peo- 
ple just emerging from barbarism, making their first painful efforts at 
agriculture, ignorant and superstitious, with no resource and no reserve, 
it could hardly be a subject of wonder or blame if such a calamity as 
the utter destruction of their crop should undo the beneficial work of 
years and throw them back in complete discouragement upon courses 
which it was hoped they had abandoned foreveri It is always a weary 
work to lift any man or people from degradation to self-respect, self-re- 
straint, and self-reliance ; while with the Indian of this continent we 
have the exceptional difficulty of a nature singularly trivial, and habits 
singularly incompatible with civilized forms of life and industry. 

But such consiedrations as these afford reason for moderating antici- 
pations, not for relaxing effort. Even were it hopeless to rescue the 
men and the women of a single tribe now under the control of the Gov- 
ernment from the life and the death of savages, it would still be the in- 
terest and the duty of the nation to organize and maintain an increas- 
ing service for the instruction of these people in the arts of industry and 
life, in the hope and reasonable expectation that another generation may 
be saved from becoming a pest and a scourge to themselves and to the 
larger community upon which they are to be thrown, their traditional 
morality unlearned, their tribal and social bonds dissolved, all that there 
was of good in their native character and condition completely lost, and 
with only such substitute for all this as we shall now give them. 

A FEW aENERALIZATIONS. 

The Indians within the limits of the United States, exclusive of those 
in Alaska, number, approximately, 300,000. 

(a) They may be divided according to their geographical location, or 
range, into five grand divisions, as follows : In Minnesota and States 
east of the Mississippi Eiver, about 32,500; in Nebraska, Kansas, and 
the Indian Territory, 70,GoO ; in the Territories of Dakota, Montana, 
Wyoming, and Idaho, G5,000 ; in Nevada and the Territories of Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Arizona, 84,000; and on the Pacific slope, 
48,000. 

(b) In respect to the three lines of railroads — built or projected — 
Between the^States and the Pacific Ocean, viz, the northern, central, 
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and southern routes,* they may be divided, excluding those residing 
east of Minnesota and of the Missouri Eiver, south of Dakota, as follows : 
Between the proposed northern route and the British possessions, about 
36,000 ; between the northern and central routes, 92,000 ; between the 
central and the proposed southern routes, 61,000; and between the 
Southern route and Mexico, 85,000, making a total of 274,000. 

(o) As regards their means of support and methods of subsistence 
they may be divided as follows : Those ^ho support themselves upon 
their own reservations, receiving nothing from the Government, except 
interest on their own moneys, or annuities granted them in considera- 
tion of the cession of their lands to the United States, number about 
130,000; those who are entirely subsisted by the Government, about 
31,000; those in part subsisted, 84,000 — together about 115,000; those 
who subsist by huntiug and fishing, upon roots, nuts, berries, &c., or 
by begging and stealing, about 55,000. 

(d) They may be divided again, with respect to their connection with 
the Government, as follows : There are about 150,000 who may be said 
to remain constantly upon their reservations, and are under the com- 
plete control of agents appointed by the Government ; 95,000 who at 
times visit their agencies either for food or for gossip, or for b.oth, but 
are generally roaming either on or off their reservations, engaged in 
hunting or fishing ; and 55,000 who never visit an agency, and over 
whom the Government as yet exercises practically no control, but most 
of whom are inoffensive, and commit no acts of hostility against the 
Government. 

(e) Again, it may be said that of the 300,000 Indians of the country 
about 180^000 have treaties with the Government; 40,000 have no 
treaties with the United States, but have reservations set apart by Ex- 
ecutive order or otherwise for their occupancy, and are in charge of 
agents appointed by the Government ; 25,000 have no reservations, but 
are more or less under the control of agents appointed for them, and 
receive more or less assistance from the Government, the remainder 
consisting of the same 55,000 already twice described, over whom the 
Government exercises, practically, no control, and for whom there are 
no treaty or other provisions. 

(/) As to civilization, they may, though with no great degree of 
assurance be divided, according to a standard taken with reasonable 
reference to what might fairly be expected of a race with such antece- 
dents and traditions, as follows: Civilized, 97,000; semi-civilized, 
125,000 ; wholly barbarous, 78,000. 

MINNESOTA, AND EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI BIVEK. 

New York. — The Indians of New York, remnants of the once power- 
ful " Six Nations," number five thousand and seventy. They occupy 

* The northern route consists of the proposed Northern Pacific Railroad^ commencing 
at Du Luth, Minnesota, and terminating at a fixed point on Pugot Sound, Washingtoi^ 
Territory. The central route is composed of the Union Pacific Railroad, running from 
Omaha, Nebraska,, to Ogden, Utah Territory, and the Central Pacific, from Ogden, 
Utah Territory, to San Francisco, California. The southern route is composed of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, starting at Springfield, Missouri ; thence to a point ou 
Canadian River, in the Indian Territory ; thence to the head-waters of the Colorado 
Chiquito ; thence along the 35 parallel of latitude, as near as may be found practicable, 
to the Colorado River, at such point as may be selected; thence by the most practi- 
cable route to the Pacific; and of the Southern Pacific Railroad, which is authorized to 
connect with the Atlantic and Pacific at or near the southeastern boundary of Cali- 
fornia. 
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six reservations in tbe State, containing in the aggregate 68,668 acres. 
Two of these reservations, viz, the Allegany and Cattaraugus, be- 
longed originally to tlie colony o^ Massachusetts, but by sale and assign- 
ment passed into the hands of a company, the Indians holding a per- 
petual right of occupancy, and the company referred to, or the individual 
members thereof, owning the ultimate fee. The same state of facts 
formerly existed in regard to the Tonawanda reserve, but the Indians 
who occupy it have purchased the ultimate fee of a portion of the 
reserve, which is now held in trust for them by the Secretary of the 
Interior. The State of Kew York exercises sovereignty over these 
reservations. The reservations occupied by the Oneidas, Onondagas, 
and Tuscaroras, have been provided for by treaty stipulations between 
the Indians and the State of New York. All six reserves are held and 
occupied by the Indians in common. While the Indian tribes of the 
continent, with few exceptions, have been steadily decreasing in num- 
bers, those of New York have of late more than held their own, as is 
shown by an increase of one hundred in the present reports over^the 
reported number in 1871; and of thirteen hundred over the number em- 
braced in the United States census of 1860. On the New York reserv- 
ations are twenty-eight schools ; the attendance during some portions 
of the past year exceeding eleven hundred, the daily average attend- 
ance being six hundred and eight. Of the teachers employed, fifteen 
are Indians, as fully competent for this position as their white associates. 
An indication of what is to be accomplished in the future, in an edu- 
cational point of view, is found in the successful effort made in August 
last to establish a teachers' institute on the Cattaraugus reservation for 
the education of teachers specially for Indian schools. Thirty-eight 
applicants attended, and twenty-six are now under training. The. statis- 
tics of individual wealth and of the aggregate product of agricultural 
and other indjistry are, in general, favorable ; and a considerable in- 
crease in these regards is observed from year to year. Twenty thousand 
acres are under cultivation ; the cereal crops are good, while noticeable 
success has been achieved in the raising of fruit. An instance is fur- 
nished, from the Tuscarora reservation, of one Indian who realized a 
profit of over $2,000 on the sale of peaches alone during the past year. 
Favorable reports are given of the annual fairs held upon one or more 
of the reservations, at which the displays of fruits, home manufactures, 
&c., were quite creditable. A subject of importance to many of the 
Indians in New York is the proposed allotment of the lands of Catta- 
raugus and Allegany reservations. The Society of Friends, at Phila- 
delphia, have prepared a memorial upon the subject, and will, it is 
understood, present the same with a proposed bill to Congress at its 
next session. The United States agent, Daniel Sherman, esq., in ex- 
pressing his views upon this matter, as set forth in the proposed bill, a 
copy of which was furnished, remarks that the Tuscaroras have already 
as good if not a better plan as to the division of their lands. Upon 
that leservation, he says, 

The improved lauds are practically allotted to the individual adult Indians, in fee, 
who can huy and sell only as between themselves ; two-thirds of their reservation is 
under actual cultivation, and the balance, being timbered land, is owned by the Indians 
in common. The chiefs have appointed a committee to protect the timber, to see that 
no waste is committed, and that none is used by the Indians, except for fuel and build- 
ing purposes. 

These Indians have, by treaty made with them in 1794, a permanent 
annuity in clothing and other useful articles to the amount of $4,500. 
The Senecas on the Tonawanda, Cattaraugus, and Allegany reservations 
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have a permanent annuity in money of $6,000, by act of February 19, 
1831, and interest in lieu of investment, &c., by act of June 27, 1846, 
amounting annually to $5,902.50, in all $11,902.50, which is paid to 
them per capita. The Tonawanda band of Senecas, residing on the 
Tonawanda reservation, also have United States bonds held in trust for 
them to the amount of $86,950, the interest tliereon, amounting to 
$5,217, being paid annually to that band. 

MICHiaAN. 

The bands or tribes residing in Michigan are the Chippewas of Sag- 
inaw, Swan Creek, and Black River ; the Ottawas and Chippewas ; the 
Pottawatomies of Huron, and the L'Anse band of Chippewas. 

The Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan Creek, and Black River, numbering 
sixteen hundred and thirty, and the Ottawas and Chippewas, six thou- 
sand and thirty-nine, are indigenous to the country. They are well ad- 
vanced in civilization } have, with few exceptions, been allotted lands 
under treaty provisions, for which they have received patents ; and are 
now entitled to all the privileges and benefits of citizens of the United 
States. Those to whom no allotments have been made can secure 
homesteads under the provisions of the act of June 10, 1872. All treaty 
stipulations with these Indians have expired. They now have no money 
or other annuities paid to them by the United States Government. The 
three tribes first named have in all four schools, with one hundred and 
fifteen scholars, and the last, two schools, with one hundred and fifty-two 
scholars. 

The Pottawatomies of Huron number about fifty. They have b3'^ 
treaty of 1807 a small money annuity, $400, paid to them annually,, 
and rank in respect to civili?:ation with the other Indians of the State. 

TJie IPAnse band of Chippewas, numbering eleven hundred and ninety- 
five, belong with the other bands of the Chippewas of Lake Superior. 
They occupy a reservation of about 48,300 acres, situated on Lake Supe- 
rior, in the extreme northern part of the State. But few of tbera are 
engaged in agriculture, most of them depending for their subsistence on 
hunting and fishing. They have two schools, with an attendance of 
fifty-six scholars. 

The progress of the Indians of Michigan in civilization and industry 
has been greatly hindered in the past by a feeling of uncertainty in 
regard to their permanent possession and enjoyment of their homes. 
Since the allotment of land, and the distribution of either patents or 
homestead certificates to these Indians, (the L'Anse or Lake Superior 
Chippewas, a people of hunting and fishing habits, excepted,) a marked 
improvement has been manifested on their part in regard to breaking 
land and building houses. The aggregate quantity of land cultivated 
by the several tribes is 11,620 acres, corn, oats, and wheat being the^ 
chief products. The dwellings occupied consist of two hundred and 
forty-four frame and eight hundred and thirty-five log-houses. The 
aggregate population of the several tribes named ^including the con- 
federated '^ Chippewas, Ottawas, and Pottawatomies,'' about two hundred 
and fifty souls, with whom the Government made a final settlement 
in 1866, of its treaty obligations) is, by the report of their agent for 
the current year, nine thousand one hundred and seventeen, an in- 
crease over the number reported for 1871 of four hundred and two, due,, 
however, perhaps as much to the return of absent Indians as to the 
excess of births over deaths. In educational matters these Indians. 
have, of late, most unfortunately, fallen short of the results of former 

2i A 
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years 5 for the reason mainly that, their treaties expiring, the provisions 
previously existing for educational uses failed. It may, perhaps, also be 
justly said that missionary efforts in respect to these Indians have during 
' the same period relaxed. The following comparison will show the loss 
occasioned by the joint result of these two causes. For the year 1872, 
report is made of but eight schools, with three hundred and twenty- three 
scholars ; while, for the year 1862, there were as many as thirty schools 
in operation, with one thousand and sixty-eight scholars. 

WISCONSIN. 

The bands or tribes in Wisconsin are the Chippewas of Lake Supe- 
rior 5 the Menomonees; the Stockbridges and Munsees; the Oneidas^ 
and certain stray bands (so called) of Winnebagoes, Pottawatomies, 
and Chippewas. 

The Chippewas of Lake Superior (under which head are included the 
following bands : Fond du Lac, Boise Forte, Grand Portage, Red Cliff, 
Bad River, Lac de Flambeau, and Lac Court D'Oreille, number about 
five thousand one hundred and fifty. They constitute a part of the 
Ojibways, (anglicized in the term Chippewas,) formerly one of the most 
powerful and warlike nations in the Northwest, embracing many bands, 
and ranging over an immense territory extending along the shores of 
Lakes Huron, Michigan, and Superior, to the steppes of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi. Of this great nation large numbers are still found in Minne- 
sota, many in Michigan, and a fragment in Kansas. 

The bands above mentioned by name are at present located on several 
small reservations set apart for them by treaties of September 30, 1854, 
and April 7, 1866, in Wisconsin and Minnesota, comprising in all about 
695,290 acres. By act of Congress of May 29, 1872, provision was made 
for the sale, with the consent of the Indians, of three of these reserva- 
tions, viz, the Lac de Flambeau and Lac Court D'Oreille in Wisconsin, 
and the Fond du Lac in Minnesota, and for the removal of the ludians 
located thereon to the Bad River reservation, where there is plenty of 
good arable land, and where they can be properly cared for nnd in- 
structed in agriculture and mechanics. The reasons which influenced 
the Department in recommending the above legislation were, first, that on 
their present reservation these bands are completely surrounded and 
interpenetrated by evil influences, from which, at the Bad River reser- 
vntion, they would be measurably exempt ; second, that in their present 
location they have no sufficient funds to allow them to make beneficial 
improvements on any considerable scale, while by the sale of their land 
they would realize a capital sum sufficient to handsomely establish 
them on the Bad River, and provide them with stock and tools. Under 
the provisions of the treaties of September 30, 1854, and April 7, 1866, 
these Indians (excepting the Boise Forte band) have a limited annuity, 
(two installments still due,) in coin, of $5,000 ; in goods, &c., $8,000 ; ag- 
ricultural implements, &c., $3,000 ; educational purposes, $3,000 ; and 
an annual appropriation for the support of eight smiths and shops, and 
two farmers, of $9,220. The L'Anse band, in Michigan, participate in 
these annuities. The Boise Forte band, under treaty of April 7, 1866, 
receive limited annuities, (thirteen installments still due,) as follows : In 
money, $3,500 ; in goods and other articles, $6,500 ; provisions, ammu- 
nition, and tobacco, $1,000; for support of blacksmith and assistant, 
$1,500 ; for support of teacher, purchase of books and stationery, $800 ; 
and for instruction of Indians in farming, purchase of seeds, tools, &e., 
:$800. 

The greater part of these Indians at present lead a somewhat roving 
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life, finding their subsistence chiefly in game hunted by them ; in the 
rice gathered in its wild state, and in the fish afforded by waters 
conveniently near. Comparatively little is done in the way of cultivating 
the soil. Certa,in bands have of late been greatly demoralized by con- 
tact with persons employed in the construction of the Northern Pacific 
Eailroad, the line of which runs near one (the Fond du Lac) of their 
reservations. Portions of this people, however, especially those situa- 
ted at the Bad River reservation, have begun to evince an earnest desire 
for self-improvement. Their agent says of them that " no people ever 
responded more readily to efforts on their bebalf than the Ohippewas 
of La^e Superior to the noble Christian policy of the Government 
Many live in houses of rude construction, and raise small crops of grain 
and vegetables ; others labor among the whites, and a number find em- 
ployment in cutting rails, fence-posts, and saw-logs for the Government. 
In regard to the efforts made to instruct the children in letters, it may 
be said that, without being altogether fruitless, the results have been 
thus far meager and somewhat discouraging. The majority of the 
parents profess to wish to have their children educated, and ask for 
schools, but, when the means are provided and the work undertaken, 
the diflficulties in the way of success to any considerable extent appear 
in the undisciplined character of the scholars, which has to be overcome 
by the teacher without parental co-operation, and in the great irregu- 
larity of attendance at school, especially on the part of those who are 
obliged to accompany their parents to the rice-fields, the sugar-camps, 
or the fishing-grounds. A few years ago the American Mission Board 
established a mission and boarding-school among the "Bad River'' 
bands, which gave promise of future good ; quite a number of the 
Indians became converted to the Christian religion ; but the Board, in 
consequence of the unfriendly attitude of the Government agent, with- 
drew from the field, the Christian band of Indians became scattered, 
and the children of the school returned to their homes. Since then the 
property of the mission has passed into the possession of the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Missions and the school has been, under a contract with 
the Department of the Interior, re-established, with more encouraging 
prospects. 

The Menomonees number thirteen hundred and sixty-two, and are 
located on a reservation of 230,400 acres in the northeastern part of 
Wisconsin. They formerly owned most of the eastern portion of the 
State, and, by treaty entered into with the Government on the 18th Octo- 
ber, 1848, ceded the same tor a home in Minnesota upon lauds that had 
been obtained by the United States from the Chippewas ; but, becoming 
dissatisfied with the arrangement, as not having accorded them what 
they claimed to be rightfully due, subsequently protested, and mani- 
fested great unwillingness to remove. In view of this condition of 
affairs, they were, by the President, permitted to remain iu Wisconsin, 
and temporarily located upon the lands they now occupy, which were 
secured to them by a subsequent treaty made with the tribe on the 12th 
May, 1854. This reservation is well watered by lakes and streams, the 
latter affording excellent power and facilities for moving logs and lum- 
ber to market : the most of their country abounding with valuable pine 
timber. A considerable portion of the Menomonees have made real and 
substantial advancement in civilization ; numbers of them are engaged 
in agriculture ; others find remunerative employment in the lumbering 
camp established upon their reservation, under the management of the 
Government agent, while a few still return, at times, to. their old pur- 
suits of hunting and fishing. 

Under the plan adopted by the Department in 1871, in regard to cr.t- 
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ting and selling the pine timber belonging to these Indians, 2,000,000 
fVet have been cut and driven, realizing $23,731; of which individual 
Indians received for their labor over $3,000, the treasury of the tribe 
deriving a net profit of $5 per thousand feet. The agent estimates that 
for labor done by the Indians upon the reservation, at lumbering, and 
for work outside on railroads, during the past year, about $20,000 has 
been earned and received, exclusive of the labor rendered in building 
houses, raising crops, making sugar, gathering rice, and hunting for 
peltries. The work of education upon the reservations has been of late 
quite unsatisfactory, but one small school being now in operation, with 
seventy scholars, the average attendance being fifty. It is, however, 
in contemplation to open one additional large school at an early date. 

By act of Congress of February 13, 1871, provision was made for the 
sale of a portion of the Menomonee reservation; but as the consent of 
the Indians has not been obtained, no portion of their lands has been 
disposed of. They are now receiving a limited annuity (eight install- 
ments still due) of $16,179.06, under treaty of May 12, 1854, and also the 
interest on $154,438.89 United States and State bonds, held in trust for 
them by the Secretary of the Interior, amounting annually to $8,381.94. 

The Stocl'hridlges and Mvnsees^ numbering two hundred and fifty, 
occupy a reservation of 60,800 acres adjoining the Menomonees. Tlio 
Stockbridges came originally from Massachusetts and New York. After 
several removals they, with the Munsees, finally located on their present 
reservation. Under the provisions of the act of February 6, 1871, steps 
are now being taken to dispose of all of their reservation, with the excep- 
tion of eighteen sections best adapted for agricultural purposes, which 
are reserved for their future use. They have no treaty stipulations with 
the United States at the present time, nor do they receive any annui- 
ties of any kind ' from the Government. They have, however, $6,000 
invested in United States bonds, held in trust for them by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the interest on which ($360) is used for educational 
purposes for the benefit of their children. These tribes — indeed, it may 
be said this tribe, (the Stockbridges,) for of the Munsees there proba- 
bly remain not more than a half a dozen souls — were formerly an intel- 
ligent, prosperous people, not a whit behind the most advanced of the 
race, possessed of good farms, well instructed, and industrious. Unfor- 
tunately for them, though much to the advantage of the Government, 
which acquired thereby a valuable tract of country for white settlement, 
they removed, in 1857, to their present place of abode. The change has 
proved highly detrimental to their interests and prospects. Their new 
reservation, the greater part poor in soil and seriously afiected by wet 
seasons and frequent frosts, has n^ever yielded them more than a meager 
subsistence. Many have for this reason left the tribe, and have been 
for years endeavoring to obtain a livelihood among the whites, main- 
taining but little intercourse with those remaining on the reservation, 
yet still holding their rights in the tribal property. The result has beeu 
bickerings and faction quarrels, prejudicial to the peace and advance- 
ment of the community. More than one-half of the present membership 
of the tribe, from both the ''citizen" and the ''Indian" parties, into 
which it has been long divided, are reported by the agent as having de- 
cided to avail themselves of the enrollment provisions in the act of Con- 
gress of February, 1871, hereinbefore refeired to, by which they will 
finally receive their share of the tribal property and become citizens of 
the United States. Those who desire to retain their tribal relation 
under the protection of the United States may, under the act adverted 
to, if they so elect by their council, procure a new location for their 
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future home. This act may fairly be looked to as securing, with proper 
administration, a substantial improvement in the condition of these 
Indians. The school interests and religious care of this people are 
under the superintendence of Mr, Jeremiah Slingerland, a Stockbridge 
of much repute for his intelligence and his success in the cause of the 
mx)ral and educational improvement of his people. Mr. Slingerland has 
for many years had charge of the schools of the tribe, numbering on the 
roll forty-six scholars, with an average attendance of thirty. 

The. Oneidasj numbering twelve hundred and fifty-nine, have a reserva- 
tion of 60,800 acres near Green Bay. They constitute the greater por- 
tion of the tribe of that name (derived from Lake Oneida, where the 
tribe then resided.) formerly one of the " Six Nations.'' Two hundred 
and fifty of the Oneidas yet remain in New York on the reservations 
already described. Those who are found in Michigan are progressing in 
the arts of civilized life, many of them being intelligent, industrious, 
and ripft for citizenship. The progress of those best disposed and most 
advanced is, however, retarded by the fact of the tribal lands bpiug 
held in common, by which the incentive to individual exertion is greatly 
impaired, and habits of industry and frugality discouraged. There are 
also some members who fail to keep pace with the progress of the tribe, 
in part, probably, from the same cause which hinders the improvement 
of those better disposed, but principally from that fatal curse of the 
Indian, the passion for intoxicating liquor, which is especially developed 
among those members of the tribe who are engaged in lumbering. 

It is now believed that a large majority of the tribe favor the division 
of their lands and the allotment of parcels to families and individuals, 
a measure deemed to be of the first importance to the future welfare 
of this people, and which, it is suggested, should be the subject of legis- 
lative action, with a view to its consummation at the earliest practi- 
cable date. There are two schools for this tribe, having on the rolls 
two hundred and seventeen scholars, the average attendance being 
ninety. With additional accommodations, a much larger number could 
be brought under instruction. The Episcopal and Methodist denomina- 
tions have long sustained mission stations upon the reservation with 
some success. They have comfortable houses for public worship, and 
the attendance upon the regular religious services of the Sabbath is 
good. 

The Oneidas of Wisconsin participate in the permanent annuity in 
clothing, amounting to $4,500, per treaty of 1794, made with the " Six 
Nations" of New York, $1,000 of which sum is being used for their 
benefit. They have no other treaty relations at present with the Gov- 
ernment, nor are there any other funds expended for their benefit, with 
the exception of a small amount for pay of teachers and support of 
schools. 

The stray bands of Winnebagoes, Chippewas, and Pottawatomies 
number about sixteen hundred. They are scattered in small parties 
over the central and northern portions of the State, and are those members 
of the tribes named who did not remove when their respective tribes 
went west of the Mississippi. They receive no assistance from the Gov- 
ernment, and subsist by cultivating small patches of corn and vegeta- 
bles, by hunting, fishing, and gathering berries, and by working for the 
whites at certain seasons of the year; a number own a few acres; 
others rent small patches from the whites. They are accused of causing 
considerable annoyance to the farmers in some localities, and, on account 
of complaints having been made in this respect, Congress has appro- 
priated funds to remove them to the tribes to which they respectively 
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belong, or to some place in the Indian territory south of Kansas. For 
various reasons their removal has not yet been undertaken. Indeed, 
while this may be found practicable, I doubt whether it can be 
thoroughly accomplished without additional and severe legislation on 
the part of Congress, as the Indians are attached to the country, and 
express great repugnance to their contemplated removal from it. On 
this account, and for the reason that they cannot be supposed to feel 
much interest in those from whom they have been so long separated, 
and by whom they might not be heartily welcomed, it is probable that 
those who should be removed against their will would return to their 
old haunts, and do the same as often as they should be removed there- 
from. Such has been the case heretofore, not only with these, but with 
other Indians. 

MINNESOTA. 

The Indians residing within the limits of Minnesota, as in the case 
of those of the same name living in Wisconsin, heretofore noticed, 
constitute a portion of the Ojibway or Chippewa nation, and com- 
prise the following bands: Mississippi, Pillager, Winnebagoshish, 
Pembina, Red Lake, Boise Forte, Fond du Lac, and Grand Portage. 
The last three bands, being attached to the agency for the Chippewas 
of Lake Superior, have been treated of in connection with the Indians of 
Wisconsin. The five first-named bands number in the aggregate about 
six thousand four hundred and fifty-five souls, and occupy, or rather it 
is intended they shall ultimately occupy, ample reservations in the cen- 
tral and northern portion of the State, known as the White Earth, Leech 
Lake, and Red Lake reservations, containing altogether about 4,672,000 
acres, a portion of which is very valuable for its pine timber. 

The condition of these Indians, except those upon the White Earth 
reservation, has been but little changed during the past year from that 
of several years preceding. Great difficulty is still experienced in 
inducing the Indians to remain permanently upon their reservations 5 
a roving life is still preferred by many, their old haunts presenting 
more attractions for them than new homes, with the unavoidable neces- 
sity of labor for subsistence. Yet, no inconsiderable number are already 
evidencing by their efforts, as well as by their professions, a new spirit 
of industry and enterprise. The past year has been one of trouble and 
nnusual excitement on the part of both whites and Indians, on account 
of the ill-behavior of the Pillager band, and apprehensions of a serious 
outbreak were for a time entertained. iTine murders of citizens are 
reported to have been committed by individual, Chippewas, mainly if 
not wholly of this band, and threats were made on the part of some 
of the Pillagers, which, if carried out, would have involved nearly all of 
the Indians of this section in hostilities. Happily, by the prompt arrival 
of United States troops upon the WTiite Earth reservation, and more 
especially by the strong disapprobation of the conduct of the Pillagers 
expressed in council by the general body of Leech Lake Indians, and their 
evident purpose to unite with the Government in putting down any and 
all enemies of the peace, the crisis was passed, and comparative quiet 
has again been restored. In view of the atrocities committed by the 
Pillagers, and of the alarm occasioned thereby among the citizens of 
Minnesota, Governor Austin issued a proclamation requiring all Indians 
to remain upon their reservations under penalty of arrest, to be effected 
by the militia of the State, should it be found necessary. In the present 
condition of things, however, a compliance by all with this requirement 
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is simply impossible, and there is danger that, without the exercise of 
^reat prudence and forbearance on the part of the State authorities 
further and greater difficulties may arise. The " Otter Tail'' Pillagers, 
to whom the difficulties referred to are principally due, have the right 
to a home on the White Earth reservation ; they removed to it in 1871, 
but as they were not provided with the means of opening farms, nor with 
subsistence during the time necessary to raise a crop, they returned to 
their former haunts. They are now warned off from their grounds at 
Otter Tail by the State authorities. The larger portion of the Pillagers, 
together with the Winnebagoshish band, about fifteen hundred in 
number, live around Leech Lake; their general reputation for turbulence 
and worthlessness of character is well known and of long standing ; still, 
there are those who seem willing and ready to work if assisted by the 
Government. 

Agent Smith, in charge, says that their country is barren, with only, 
here and there, patches susceptible of tillage — accessible only by canoe 
or steamboat. In this connection, and adverting to the murders 
committed by the Pillagers, it is but just to notice that all lawlessness 
in Minnesota, in the region of the Indian reservations, is not confined 
to Indians. The murder of two Indians of the Otter Tail Pillagers for 
the ofl'ense of camping on a white man's ground is reported, while two 
others, who had been arrested at White Earth on suspicion of com- 
plicity in a murder, and lodged in jail for trial, were taken therefrom 
by a mob and hung. Such conduct can but have a perqicious effect 
upon the Indian mind, and tend to arouse a spirit of revenge and retali- 
ation. 

Mississippi hands. — These Indians reside in different localities. 
Most of them are on their reservation at White Earth ; others are at 
Mille Lac, Gull Lake, and some at White Oak Point reservations. Upon 
the first-named reservation operations have been quite extensive in the 
erection of school-buildings, dwelling-houses, shops, and mills, and in 
breaking ground. At one time during the past summer there was a 
prospect of an abundant yield from 300 acres sown in cereals, but, un- 
fortunately, the grasshoppers swept away the entire crop, and a second 
crop of buckwheat and turnips proved a failure. The Indians on this 
reservation are well-behaved and inclined to be industrious. Many of 
them are engaged in tilling the soil, while others are learning the me- 
chanical arts; and they may, as a body, be said to be making consider- 
able progress in the pursuits of civilized life. About one-half of the 
Indians at Gull Lake have been removed to White Earth; the remainder 
are opposed to removal, and will, in their present feeling, rather forfeit 
their annuities than change their location. The Mille Lac Chippewas, 
who continue to occupy the lands ceded by them in 1863, with reserva- 
tion of the right to live thereon during good behavior, are indisposed to 
leave their old home for the new one designed for them on the White 
Earth reservation. Only about twenty-five have thus far been induced 
to remove. Their present reservation is rich in pine lands, the envy of 
lumber dealers, and there is a strong pressure on all sides for their early 
removal. They should have help from the Government, whether they 
remain or remove, and this could be afforded to a sufficient extent by 
the sale for their benefit of the timber upon the lands now occupied by 
them. Probably the Government could provide for them in no better 
way. 

The White OaJc Point Chippewas were formerly known as Sandy 
Lake Indians. They were removed in 1867 from Sandy Lake and Eab- 
bit Lake to White Oak Point, on the Mississippi, near "the eastern part 
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of the Leech Lake reservation. This location is unfavorable to their 
moral improvement and material progress, from its proximity to the 
lumber-camps of the whites. Thus far the effort made to better their 
condition by placing them on farming land, has proved a failure. The 
ground broken for them has gone back into grass, and their log-houses 
are in ruin, the former occupants betaking themselves to their wouted 
haunts. It would be well if these Indians could be induced to remove 
to the White Earth reservation. 

At Red Lake, the Indians have had a prosperous year; good crops of 
corn and potatoes have been raised, and a number of houses built. This 
band would be in much better circumstances were they possessed of a 
greater quantity of arable lands. That to which they are at present 
limited allows but five acres, suitable for that use, to each family. It is 
proposed to sell their timber, and, with the proceeds, clear lands, pur- 
chase stock, and establish a manual-labor school. 

The Pemhina bands reside in Dakota Territory, but are here noticed 
in connection with the Minnesota Indians, because of their being at- 
tached to the same agency ; they have no reservation, having ceded their 
lands by treaty made in 1863, but claim title to Turtle Mountain, in 
Dakota, on which some of them resided at the time of the treaty, and 
which lies west of the line of the cession then made. They number, the 
full-bloods about three hundred and fifty, and the half-breeds about one 
hundred. They lead a somewhat nomadic life, depending upon the chase 
for a precarious subsistence, in connection with an annuity from the 
Government of the United States. Their agent recommends that "the 
Government either recognize their right to Turtle Mountain, and furnish 
them means to change their mode of life, or else obtain a home for 
them on the White Earth reservation, and ord^r them to remove there.'^ 

The Chippewas of Minnesota have had but few educational advan- 
tages, but with the facilities now being afforded, and with the earnest 
endeavors that are now being put forth by their agent and the teachers 
employed, especially at White Earth, it is expected their interests in 
this regard will be greatly promoted. At White Earth, school operations 
have been quite successful, so much so that it will require additional ac- 
commodations to meet the demands of the Indians for the education of 
their children. The only other school in operation is that at Red Lake, 
under the auspices of the American Indian Mission Association. The 
school formerly maintained at Leech Lake is closed, the teacher having 
resigned and no successor having been obtained. 

The Mississippi bands have limited annuities, &c., under treaties of 
1842, 1854, 1855, 1864, and 1867, as follows: In money, $24,166.66; in 
goods, provisions, tobacco, medicines, &c., $4,467.67; for their ad- 
vancement in agriculture, &c., $6,000; for salaries of carpenters, 
farmers, physicians, &c., $2,600; for support of schools, $4,666.67; 
and in common with the Pillager and Lake Winnebagoshish bands, 
under treaty of May 7, 1864, as follows: In work-oxen, agricultural im- 
plements, &c., $1,500; for employment of carpenters, blacksmiths, 
laborers, physician, and female teachers, $7,700. The Pillager and Lake 
Winnebagoshish bands have limited annuities, &e., in addition to those 
in common with the Mississippi bands, under the treaty of February 22, 
1855, as follows: In money, $10,666.66; goods, $8,000; for purposes of 
utility, $4,000; and for education, $3,000. The Eed Lake and Pembina 
bands have limited annuities, &c., under .the treaty made with them 
October 2, 1863, and supplementary treaty of April 12, 1864, as follows: 
Eed Lake band, in money, $10,000, and in goods, $8,000; Pembina band, 
in money, $5,000, and in goods, $4,000. Together, they have for pay of 
physician, blacksmith, miller, and farmer, $3,900, and for purchase, of 
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iron and steel, and for carpentering and other purposes, $2,500. The 
annuities due the Mississippi bands will expire in two, four, and five 
years ; those for the Pillager and Lake Winnebagoshish bands, in two 
and twelve years ; and those for the Eed Lake and Pembina bands, in 
six years, with the exception of their money annuity, which is to be paid 
during the pleasure of the President. 

INDIANA. 

Tkere are now in Indiana about three hundred and forty-five Miamies 
who did not go to Kansas when the tribe moved to that section, 
under the treaty of 1840. Under the treaty of June 5, 1854, these Indians 
have an annuity or the interest on the sum of $221,267.86, held in trust 
for them, amounting to $11,062.89, which is paid to them annually by a 
special agent of the Government, appointed for that purpose. They 
are good citizens, many being thrifty farmers, giving no trouble either 
to their white neighbors or to the Government. There is also a small 
band called the Eel Eiver band of Miamies, residing in this State, and 
in Michigan. They number only nineteen, and have a permanent 
annuity of $500, secured to them by treaty of August 3, 1795. 

NORTH CAROLINA, TENNESSEE, AND GEORGIA. 

CheroJcees. — There are residing in these* States probably about seven- 
teen hundred Cherokees, who elected to remain, under the provisions 
respecting Cherokees averse to removal contained in the twelfth 
article of the treaty with the Cherokees of 1835. Under the act of 
July 29, 1848, a per capita transportation and subsistence fund of 
$53.33 was created and set apart for their benefit in accordance with 
a census roll made under the provisions of said act, the interest on 
which fund until such time as they shall individually remove to 
the Indian Country is the only money to which those named, in said 
roll, who are living, or the heirs of those who have deceased are 
entitled. This interest is too small to be of any benefit, and some 
action should be taken by Congress, with a view of having all business 
matters between these Indians and the Government settled, by removing 
such of them west as now desire to go, and paying those who decliueto 
remove the per capita fund referred to. The Government has no agent 
residing with these Indians. In accordance with their earnestly expressed 
desire to be brought under the immediate charge of the Government, 
as its wards. Congress by law approved July 27, 1868, directed that 
the Secretary of the Interior should cause the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to take the same supervisory charge of them as of other tribes 
of Indians ; but this practically amounts to nothing, in the absence of 
means to carry out the intention of the law with any beneficial result 
to the Indians. The condition of this people is represented to be 
deplorable. Before the late rebellion they were living in good circum- 
stances, engaged with all the success which could be expected, in 
farming, and in various minor industrial pursuits. Like all other inhabit- 
ants of this section, they suffered much during the war, and are now 
from this and other causes much impoverished. 

FLORIDA. 

Seminoles — There are a few Seminoles — supposed to number about 
three hundred — still residing in Florida, being those, or the descendants 
of those, who refused to accompany the tribe when it removed to the 
west many years ago. But little is known of their condition and 
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temper; and in order that satisfactory information in regard to their 
number, condition, and means of support, might be obtained, especially 
with a view to intelligent action under representations made to this 
Office that an outbreak might at some time occur, steps have been taken 
by this Office to have the Indians visited in their abodes among the 
everglades by a gentleman of high official position in whose judgment 
and discretion the Office reposes great confidence. No report has yet 
been received as the result of this mission. 

NEBRASKA, KANSAS, AND THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 

The tribes residing in Nebraska, Kansas, and the Indian Territory 
are divided as follows : In Nebraska about 6,485 ; in Kansas, 1,500 j in 
the Indian Territory, 62,465. 

NEBRASKA. 

The Indians in Nebraska are the Santee Sioux, Winnebagoes, Oma- 
has. Pawnees, Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri, lowas, and the Otoes 
and Missourias. 

The Santee Sioux now numbering 965, a decrease from last year of 
22, are a portion of the Sisseton, Wahpeton, Medawakanton and Wah- 
pakoota bands of Sioux of the Mississippi, belonging thus to the great 
Sioux or Dakota nation. They formerly, with other members of the 
same bands, now located on reservations in Dakota, one at Devil's Lake, 
in the northeast corner of theTerritory, and another at Lake Traverse, 
near their old home, had an extensive and valuable reservation in 
Minnesota, stretching, with a width of ten miles, a long distance on the 
south side of the Minnesota Eiver, and were comparatively wealthy and 
prosperous until the Sioux outbreak in 1862, in which, it will be 
remembered, nearly 1,000 white citizens lost their lives. After the 
suppression of hostilities consequent on this outbreak, most of the 
Santee Sioux were removed, in 1863, to the Crow Creek reservation, and 
finally, in 1866, to their present location near the mouth of the Niobrara 
Eiver, at which point their numbers were increased, to the extent of 
about 200, by the accession of other Sioux, who had been held at Daven- 
port, Iowa, as prisoners, charged with complicity in the outbreak, but 
were pardoned by the President. 

The reservation of the Santee' Sioux contains 83,200 acres, of which a 
small portion only is suitable for agricultural purposes, the country 
generally being broken with high bluffs and deep ravines. Lands have 
been allotted in severalty to over 200. These Indians are peaceable, 
industrious and well advanced in the arts of life, and will soon render 
themselves independent of the assistance now afforded by the Govern- 
ment. They have about 500 acres in cultivation, upon which good crops 
of wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, &c., are raised, when not destroyed by 
that scourge of the country, the grasshopper. The houses o<* the Santee 
Sioux are generally of rude structure ; those first built being without 
windows and having only dirt floors and roofs. The Indians are, how- 
ever, improving of late in this regard, and building much more durable 
and comfortable dwellings. They are parties to the treaty made in 
1868 with the nine bands of the Sioux Nation, ranging in the region of 
the Upper Missouri River. In addition to the benefits derived by the 
Santee Sioux under this treaty, they have moneys resulting from the 
sale of their lands in Minnesota, which are being used for their benefit 
in improving their farms, and otherwise aiding them in their efforts to 
become self-supporting. Three schools are in successful operation on 
their reservation, having in attendance 323 scholars. There are also 
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missions of the Episcopal Church, and the " American Board, " (A. B. 
C. F. M.,) effecting a good work with this people, gathering many into 
the Christian church, and preparing not a few for missionary labor 
among kindred Sioux bands. 

Winnebagoes.^'The&e Iiidians, numbering 1,440, a gain of 40 over last 
year, are located in the eastern part of Nebraska, on a reservation con- 
taining 128,000 acres, adjoining that of the Omahas, and lying about 
eighty miles north of the city of Omaha. They are the remnant of a 
once powerful tribe which formerly inhabited Wisconsin, from which 
State they removed to Minnesota under the treaty of 1837. At the out- 
break of the Sioux in 1862, they were peaceably engaged in agriculture, 
in a beautiful and fertile country, on the waters of the Blue Earth 
Eiver, a majority being thriving and industrious farmers, many of them 
possessing considerable intelligence. Although the Winnebagoes were 
wholly disconnected with that outbreak, yet the citizens in their imme- 
diate vicinity, as well as in other portions . of Minnesota, were so 
determined that all Indians should be removed beyond the limits of the 
State, that Congress in 1863 passed an act providing for their removal. 
They were first removed in May, 1863, to Crow Creek, in Dakota, and, 
after great suffering and loss of many lives from exposure and starva- 
tion, were finally established upon their present reservation, which had 
been* secured for them by the Government under treaty stipulations 
with the Omahas, and at which they arrived in small and straggling 
parties during the year 1864. They are now gradually regaining their 
former comfortable and prosperous condition. Allotments of lands 
have been made to them. Their agent reports that the past year has 
been marked by a steady improvement of the condition generally of the 
tribe. The men have nearly all adopted the dress of the whites, and 
the agent anticipates that the women will do the same so soon as they 
shall come to live in houses, a number of which (50) of a better class 
than is usually provided for Indian occupancy, are now being erected, 
to be given to those most industrious and making the greatest progress 
toward civilization. Considerable interest is manifested in education, 
there being three day-schools, efficiently managed, with an attendance 
of 250 scholars, and there is probably in operation by this date also an 
industrial and boarding school, capable of accommodating 80 scholars. 

Under the provisions of the treaties made with them November 1, 
1837, October 13, 1846, and various acts of Congress, they have an an- 
nual appropriation of $52,031.84, and a small amount received for the sale 
of their lands in Minnesota, as the same are being so^d, a small portion 
of which is paid to them per capita, and the residue expended for their 
benefit in the purchase of goods, in paying employes, in improving the 
reservation, for educational purposes, &oy 

Omahas. — The Omahas, a peaceable and inoffensive people numbering 
969, a decrease since 1871 of 15, are native to the country now occupied 
by them, and occupy a reservation of 345,600 acres adjoining the Win- 
nebagoes. They have lands allotted to them in severalty, and have made 
considerable advancement in agriculture and civilization, though they 
still follow the chase to some extent. Under the provisions of the act 
of June 10, 1872, steps are being taken to sell 50,000 acres of the western 
part of their reservation. The proceeds of the sale of these lands will 
enable them to improve and stock their farms, build houses, &c., and, 
with proper care and industry, to become in a few years entirely self- 
sustaining. A few cottages are to be found upon this reservation. Pre- 
parations are being made for the erection, during the next season, of an 
additional number of decent houses for the use of these Indians. 
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There are at present three schools in operation on this ireservatioii, 
with an attendance of 120 scholars. By the provisions of the treaties 
of March 16, 1854, and March 6, 1865, the Omahas have a limited 
annuity of $20,000 for the term of ten years, and thereafter of $10,000 for 
the further term of fifteen years, which is paid to them per capita, or 
expended for their benefit ; and are also provided with a saw and grist 
mill, a blacksmith-shop, and an engineer, miller, farmer, and blacksmith, 
at an annual expense to the Government of $4,500. 

Pawnees, — ^The Pawnees, a warlike people, number 2,447, an increase 
for the past year of 83. They are located on a reservation of 288,000 
acres, in the central part of the State. They are native to the country 
now occupied by them, and have for years been loyal to the G-overn- 
ment, having frequently furnished scouts for the Army in operations 
against hostile tribes or marauding bands. Their location, so near the 
frontier, and almost in constant contact with the Indians of the plains, 
with whom they have been always more or less at war, has tended to 
retard their advancement in the arts of civilization. They are, how- 
ever, gradually becoming more habituated to the customs of the whites; 
are giving some attention to agriculture, and, with the disappearance of 
the buffalo from their section of the country, will doubtless settle down 
to farming and to the practice of mechanical arts, in earnest. Tl^e act 
of June 10, 1872, heretofore refeiTcd to, provides also for the sale of 
50,000 acres belonging to the Pawnees, the same to be taken from that 
part of their reservation lying south of Loup Fork. These lands are 
now being surveyed, and it is believed that, with the proceeds of this 
sale, such improvements, in the way of building houses and opening and 
stocking farms, can be made for the Pawnees as will, at an early day, 
induce them to give their entire time and attention to industrial pur-, 
suits. There are two schools in operation on the reservation ; one a 
manual-labor boarding-school, the other a day-school, with an attendance 
at both of 118 scholars. Provision was also made by Congress, at its 
last session, for the erection of two additional school-houses for the use 
of this tribe. 

Under the provisions of the treaty of September 24, 1857, made with 
these Indians, they have a perpetual annuity of $30,000 secured to 
them, part of which is paid to them per capita, and the residue 
expended for their benefit in goods and other beneficial objects ; also 
for educational purposes $13,900, annually ; farming utensils and stock, 
$1,200; and for salary of physician, farmer, and other employes, purchase 
of medicines, supplies for shops, &c., in all, $7,580. 

Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri. — These Indians, formerly a portion of 
the same tribe with the Indians now known as the Sacs and Foxes of 
the Mississippi, emigrated many years ago from Iowa, and settled near 
the tribe of lowas, hereafter to be mentioned. They number at the 
present time but 88, having been steadily diminishing for years. They 
have a reservation of about 16,000 acres lying in the southeastern part 
of Nebraska and the northeastern part of Kansas, purchased for them 
from the lowas. Most of it is excellent land; but they have never, to 
any considerable extent, made use of it for tillage, being almost hope- 
lessly disinclined to engage in labor of any kind, and depending princi- 
pally for their subsistence, a very poor one, upon their annuity, which 
is secured to them by the treaty of October 31, 1837, and amounts to 
$7,870. They also have United States bonds held in trust for them by 
the Secretary of the Interior to the amount of $21,925, the interest on 
which, $1,217.25 together with said annuity, is either paid to them per 
capita, or expended for their benefit. By act of June 10, 1872, provision 
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was made for the sale of a portion or all of their reservation, the proceeds 
of such sale to be expended for their immediate use, or for their removal 
to the Indian Territory or elsewhere. They have consented to the sale 
of their entire reservation, and so soon as funds shall have been received 
from that source, steps will be taken to have them removed to the 
Indian Territory south of Kansas. 

There are no schools in operation for this tribe. Up to the present 
year they have not manifested any special desire to be educated in 
letters or in industrial pursuits, and it could only be said in their favor 
that they were a civil and inoffensive people. During the present 
season, however, they have asked the Government to set apart one-half 
the proceeds of their lauds for the erection and endowment of a manual- 
labor school, being moved thereto by the spectacle of the Iowa and 
Omaha children receiving instruction in schools of this character, and 
have professed a very strong desire to secure the same advantages for 
their own children. The willingness, thus manifested, to sacritice the 
present to the future is a new thing for these Indians, and is so far hope- 
ful. Congress will be asked to authorize the creation of an educational 
fund for them, in accordance with their wish. They desire, after disposing 
of their lands in Nebraska, to make their new home on the Osage 
reservation in the Indian Territory, purchasing from the Osages thirty 
sections for that use. It is understood that the latter tribe are favorable 
to this proposition, and so soon as their formal consent shall have been 
obtained, Congress will be asked to confirm the sale. The lands owned 
by the Sacs and Foxes in Kansas should also be sold at an early day 
for their benefit, and legislation to that end will, at the proper time, be 
recommended. 

lowas. — These Indians, numbering at present 225, emigrated years 
ago from Iowa and Northwestern Missouri, and now have a reservation 
adjoining the Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri, containing about 16,000 
acres. They belong to a much better class of Indians than their neigh- 
bors, the Sacs and Foxes, being temperate, frugal, industrious, and in- 
terested in the education of their children. They were thoroughly loyal 
during the late rebellion, and furnished a number of soldiers to the 
Union Army. Many of them are good farmers, and as a tribe they are 
generally extending their agricultural operations, improving their 
dwellings, and adding to their comforts. A large majority of the tribe 
are anxious to have their reservation allotted in severalty ; and inas- 
much as they are not inclined to remove to another locality it would 
seem desirable that their wishes in this respect should be complied 
with. One school is in operation on the reservation, with an attendance 
of 68 scholars, besides an industrial home for orphans, supported by the 
Indians themselves. 

The lowas have secured to them, under the treaty of May 17, 1854, 
the interest on $57,500, amounting annually to $2,875 ; also the interest 
on $107,326.80, United States and State bonds, held in trust for them by 
the Secretary of the Interior, amounting annually to $6,609.34; and on 
$66,735, placed to their credit on the books of the Treasury by act of 
July 12, 1862, amounting annually to $3,336.75. These several sums of 
interest are either paid to them or expended for their benefit. 

Otoes and Missourias. — These Indians, numbering 464, an increase of 
14 over last year, were removed from Iowa and Missouri to their present 
beautiful and fertile reservation, comprising 160,000 acres, and situated 
in the southern part of Nebraska. Until quite recently they have 
evinced but little disposition to labor for a support or in any way to 
better their miserable condition ; yet, cut off from their wonted vsource of 
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subsistence, the buffalo, by tbeir fear of the \^ild tribes which have taken 
possession of their old hnnting-gronnda, they have gradaally been more 
and more forced to work for a living. Within the last three years many 
of them have opened farms and bailt themselves honses. A school has 
also been established, having an attendance of 95 scholars. Their reser- 
vation is mnch larger than necessary, and provision for the sale of one- 
half of it was made in the act of Jane 10, 1872 ; bat as they decline to 
dispose of any portion of their lands, the matter cannot be farther pro- 
ceeded with at present. While they are averse to selling a portion of 
their land, however, as proposed by the act of June 10, 1872, it is not 
unlikely that they would be willing to sell the whole and remove to the 
Indian Territory, as they manifest an anxiety to follow tiibes now there, 
with whom they formerly held intimate relations. With a view to the 
probability of such a change, a deputation of the tribe visited the 
Indian Territory bat a short time since, and, returuiiig, reported favor- 
ably in regard to the matter. It is probable that Congress will at an 
early date be asked to provide authority for this disposition of the tribe. 
Under the treaty made with them March 15, 1854, the Otoes and Mis- 
sourias have a limited annuity of $9,000 for the term of ten years, and 
thereafter the sum of $5,000 for the farther term of twelve years, which 
is paid to them in money, or expended for their benefit. 

KANSAS. 

The Indians still remaining in Kansas are the Kickapoos, Pottawato- 
mies, (Prairie band,) Chippewas and Munsees, Miamies, and the Kansas, 
or Kaws. 

Kickapoos. — The Kickapoos emigrated from Illinois, and are now 
located, to the number of 290, on a reservation of 19,200 acres, in the 
northeastern part of the State. During the late war a party of about 
100, dissatisfied with the treaty made with the tribe in 1863, went to 
Mexico, upon representations made to them by certain of their kinsmen 
living in that republic, that they would be welcomed and protected by 
the Mexican government; but, finding themselves deceived, attempted 
to return to the United States. Only a few, however, succeeded in 
reaching the Kickapoo agency. The Kickapoos now remaining in Mexico 
separated from the tribe more than twenty years ago, and settled among 
the southern Indians, in the Indian Territory, on or near the Washita 
Eiver, whence they went to Mexico, where they still live, notwith- 
standing the eftbrts of the Government, of late, to arrange with 
Mexico for their removal to the Indian Territory and location upon 
some suitable reservation. Their raids across the border have been a 
sore affliction to the people of Texas, and it is important that the first 
promising occasion should be taken to secure their return to the United 
States and their establishment where they may be carefully watched 
and restrained from their depredatory habits, or summarily punished 
if they persist in them. The Kickapoos remaining in Kansas are peace- 
able and industrious, continuing to make commendable progress in the 
cultivation of their farms, and showing much interest in the education 
of their children. Under the provisions of the treaty of June 28, 1802, 
a few of these Indians have received lands in severalty, for which patents 
liav'e been issued, and are now citizens of the United States. Two 
schools are in operation among these Indians, with a daily average 
attendance of 39 scholars. By the treaty ot May 18, 1854, they have 
an annual appropriation of $5,000 secured to them for educational and 
^>ther beneficial purposes. There is also one more installment of annuity 
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due them, amounting to $5,000. In addition to these items, they have 
the interest on $131,400 United States bonds, held in trust for them by 
the Secretary of the Interior, amounting annually to $6,570. 

Fottawatomies. — The Prairie band is all of this tribe remaining in 
Kansas, the rest having become citizens and removed, or most of them, 
to the Indian Territory. The tribe, excepting those in Wisconsin here- 
tofore noticed, formerly resided in Michigan and Indiana, and removed 
to Kansas under the provisions of the treaty of 1846. The Prairie band 
numbers, as nearly as ascertained, about 400, and is located on a re- 
serve of 77,357 acres fourteen miles north of Topeka. Notwithstanding 
many efforts to educate and civilize these Indians, most of them still 
cling tenaciously to the habits and customs of their fathers. Some, 
however, have recently turned their attention to agricultural pursuits, 
and are now raising stock and most of the varieties of grain produced 
by their white neighbors. They are also showing more interest in edu- 
cation than formerly, one school being in operation on the reservation 
with an attendance of 84 scholars. These Indians have permanent 
annuities under the provisions of the treaties of August 3, 1795, Sep- 
tember 30, 1809, October 2, 1818, September 20, 1828, July 29, 1829, 
June 5 and 17, 1846, amounting in theT aggregate to $22,779.07 in silver 
and money ; also permanent provisions for blacksmiths and assistants, 
for iron and steel, and for salt, amounting annually to $1,362.77, and an 
annual appropriation, during the pleasure of Congress, of $5,000 for 
educational purposes. In addition to the foregoing they have United 
States and State bonds, to the amount of $91,500, held in trust for 
them by the Secretary of the Interior, the interest on which, $4,585, is 
applied to educational purposes ; and also United States bonds to the 
amount of $20,000, the interest on which, $1,000, is expended for their 
benefit. The citizen class, so called, have an interest in $67,000 of the 
bonds held in trust for educational purposes. 

Chippewas and Munaees. — Certain of the Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan 
Creek, and Black River, removed from Michigan under the treaty of 
1836, and certain Munsees, or Christian Indians from Wisconsin, under 
the treaty of 1839. These were united by the terms of the treaty con- 
cluded with them July 16, 1859. The united bands now number only 
56. They own 5,760 acres of land in Franklin County, about forty miles 
south of the town of Lawrence, holding the same in severalty, are con- 
siderably advanced in the arts of life, and earn a decent living, princi- 
pally by agriculture. They have one school in operation, with an attend- 
ance of 16 scholars. , These Indians, at present, have no treaty with the 
United States, nor do they receive any assistance from the Government. 
Their only assured income beyond the avails of their labor is the in- 
terest, $2,451.77, on United States and State stocks, held in trust for 
them by the Secretary of the Interior, to the aihount of $43,322.92. 
They manifest a desire to sell their allotted lands, and join other Indi- 
ans in the Indian Territory. 

Miamies. — The Miamies of Kansas formerly resided in Indiana, form- 
ing one tribe with the Miamies still remaining in that State, but re- 
moved in 1846 to their present location, under the provisions of the 
treaty of 1840. 

Owing to the secession of a considerable number who have allied 
themselves with the Peorias, in the Indian Territory, and also to the 
ravages of disease consequent on vicious indulgences, especially in the 
use of intoxicating drinks, this band, which, on its removal from Indi- 
ana, embraced about 500, at present numbers but 95. These have a 
reservation of 10,240 acres in Linn and Miami Counties, in the southeast 
imrt of Kansas, the larger part of which is held in severalty by them. 
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The superintendent of Indian affairs in immediate charge, in his 
report for this year, says the Miamies remaining in Kansas are 
greatly demoralized, their school has been abandoned, and their youth 
left destitute of educational advantages. 

Considerable trouble has been for years caused by white settlers locat- 
ing aggressively on lands belonging to these Indians, no effort for their 
extrusion having been thus far successful. 

A bill was introduced into Congress at its last session which provided 
for the final settlement of the affairs of this tribe, for the members 
thereof becoming citizens, and for the capitalization and payment of 
the tribal funds. This bill met the full approval of this Office, and it is 
confidently believed that had it become law the affairs of the tribe would 
have been adjusted in a manner which would have been advantageous 
to the Indians, and which would also have relieved this Department of 
a source of constant annoyance. The bill referred to, or one similar in 
its provisions, should receive the sanction of Congress at an early day. 
The good of the service, so far as these Indians are concerned, abso- 
lutely requires it. 

Under the provisions of the treaties made with these Indians October 
6, 1818, October 23, 1834, and June 5, 1854, they have a limited annuity 
(seven installments still due) in money, of $7,500 ; the interest on $50,000, 
amounting to $2,500 annually for educational purposes, and a perma- 
nent provision for blacksmith and assistant, iron and steel, and for 
miller, amounting annually to $1,540. 

Kansas or Kaws. — These Indians are native to the country they 
occupy. They number at present 593; in 1860 they numbered 803. 
Although they have a reservation of 80,640 acres of good land in 
the eastern part of the State, they are poor and improvident, and have, 
in late years, suffered much for want of the actual necessaries of life. 
They never were much disposed to labor, depending upon the chase 
for a living, in connection with the annuities due from Government. 
They have been growing steadily poorer, and even now, in their 
straitened circumstances, and under the pressure of want, they show 
but little inclination to engage in agricultural pursuits, all attempts to 
induce them to work having measurably proved failures. Until quite 
recently they could not even be prevailed upon to have their children 
educated. One school is now in operation, with an attendance of about* 
45 scholars. By the act of May 8, 1872, provision was made for the 
sale of all the lands owned by these Indians in Kansas, and for their 
removal to the Indian Territory. Provision was also made by the act 
of June 5, 1872, for their settlement within the limi£s of a tract of land 
therein provided to be set apart for the Osages. Their lands in Kansas 
are now being appraised by commissioners appointed for the purpose, 
preparatory to their sale. Fifty per centum of the net proceeds of such 
sale is to be placed to the credit of the Indians on the books of the 
Treasury, interest thereon at the rate of 5 per centum to be paid 
to them semi-annually, and the remaining 50 per centum is to be used in 
providing and improving new homes for them. Under the treaty made 
with them January 14, 1846, a permanent annuity of $10,000 is secured 
to them, the same being the interest on a principal sum of $200,000, the 
price agreed to be paid by the United States for the cession of certain 
lands. They have also United States and State stocks to the amount of 
$27,485.41, held in trust for them by the Secretary of the Interior, the 
interest on which, amounting to $1,538.57 annually, is applied to educa- 
tional purposes. 
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INDIAN TERRITORY. 

• The Indians at present located in the Indian Territory-ran extensive 
district, bounded north by Kansas, east by Missouri and Arkansas, 
south by Texas, and west by the one hundredth meridian, designated 
by the commissioners appointed under act of Congress July 20, 1867, to 
establish peace with certain hostile tribes, as one of two great Terri- 
tories, (the other being, in the main, the i)resent Territory of Dakota, 
west of the Missouri,) upon which might be concentrated the 
great body of all the Indians east of the Kocky Mountains, ate the 
Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, Semiuoles, Senecas, Shaw- 
nees, Quapaws, Ottawas of Blanchard's Fork and Eoche de Boeuf, Pe- 
orias and confederated Kaskaskias, Weas and Piankeshaws, Wyan- 
dotts, Pottawatomies, Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi, Osages, 
Kiowas, Comanches, the Arapahoes and Cheyennes of the south, the 
Wichitas and other affiliated bands, and a small band of Apaches long 
confederated with the Kiowas and Comanches. 

Cherokees. — The Cherokees number, according to the census for 1872, 
furnished by their agent, 18,000. In the report for 1871 the agent esti- 
mated the number at 14,682, and stated that if the Cherokees remain- 
ing in North Carolina and other States were gathered into the nation 
the population would then be 16,500. He does not now account for the 
large increase over the enumeration for 1871, which must be due to a 
gross error in one report or the other. The Cherokees occupy a reser- 
vation of 3,844,712 acres in the northeastern part of the Territory, lying 
east of the 96^ west longitude. They also own a strip about fifty miles 
wide adjoining Kansas on the south, and extending from the Arkansas 
Eiver west to the 100^ west longitude. By the treaty of 1866, however, 
the United States may settle friendly Indians within the limits of the 
latter tract, and when such settlements are made the rights of the Cher- 
okees to the lands so occupied terminate, the lauds thus disposed of to 
be paid for to the Cherokee Nation at such price as may be agreed 
upon by the parties in interest, or as may be fixed by the President. 
That portion of country lying between the 96^ west longitude on the 
east, the Arkansas Eiver on the west and south, and the State of Kansas 
on the north, formerly owned by the Cherokees, has been sold to the 
Osages. 

The Cherokees originally inhabited sections of country now em- 
braced within the State of Georgia and portions of the States of Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina, and moved to their present location under 
the provisions of the treaties concluded with them in 1817 and 1835. 
They have their own written language, their national constitution and 
laws, their churches, schools, and academies, their judges and courts. 
They are emphatically an agricultural and stock-raising people, and, 
perhaps, of all the Indian tribes, great and small, are first in general 
intelligence, in the acquisition of wealth, in the knowledge of the useful 
arts, and in social and moral jirogress. The evidences of a real and 
substantial advancement in these respects are too clear to be questioned, 
and it is the more remarkable from the fact that but a few years since 
they were, as a people, almost ruined by the ravages of civil war. Their 
dwellings consist of 500 frame-houses, and 3,500 log-houses. Of the 
principal crops, they have raised during the year 2,925,000 bushels of 
corn, 97,500 bushels of wheat, about the same quantity of oats, and 80,000 
bushels of potatoes. Their stock consists of 16,000 horses, 75,000 cattle, 
160,000 hogs, and 9,000 sheep. The individual wealth is estimated at 
$4,995,000. 

3i A 
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By the latest reports they had 60 schools in successful operation, all, 
with the exception of one managed by the Moravians, maintained out 
of the national school fund, and having in attendance 2,133 scholars. 
Three of these schools are for the education of the freedmen living in 
the country. The orphans of the Cherokees have been heretofore pro- 
vided for in private families, by means of the interest derived from cer- 
tain funds invested for that purpose, bat during the past year an orphan 
asylum has been established under an act of the National Council, 
where are now gathered 54 of this class. This school is designed ulti- 
mately to embrace in its operations all the orphans of the nation. 

The Cherokees have no treaty-funds paid to them or expended for 
their benefit. They have, however, United States and State bonds held 
in trust for them by the Secretary of the Interior, to the amount of 
$1,633,627.39; also a recognized claim on account of abstracted State 
bonds to the amount of $83,000, on which the interest is appropriated 
annually by Congress, making in all $1,716,627.39. This sum is divided 
under the following heads, viz: National fund, $1,008,285.07; school 
fund, $532,407.01; orphan fund, $175,935.31. The interest on these 
several sums is paid to the treasurer of the Cherokee nation, to be 
used under the direction of the National Council for the objects indi- 
cated by said heads. 

While the present condition and general prosperity of the Cherokees 
are as indicated above, there are some matters that have been, and in 
part are still, sources of disquiet and dissatisfaction among them. These 
matters will be found fully discussed in the annual report of Agent 
John B. Jones, accompanying, and may be here briefly stated as : Ist. 
The unlawful attempts of citizens of the United States to settle upon 
lands belonging to the Cherokees, with the probable expectation that 
the Government would tacitly consent to their remaining and event- 
ually secure them in possession. At oue time during the past summer, 
these trespassers numbered about fifteen hundred ; and inasmuch as the 
number was constantly increasing, iiotwithstanding ample and formal 
notice served upon the intruders, it was decided by the Executive that 
forcible measures should be tiiken for their removal, which, after some 
delays, was effected by the military forces of the Department of the Mis- 
souri. It is hoped that this action of the Government in thus vindicat- 
ing the integrity of an Indian reservation against lawless and even 
defiant encroachments will sufficiently establish the conviction in the 
minds of all persons similarly disposed that at last red men have 
rights which white men are bound to respect. 2d. The jurisdiction ex- 
ercised by the United States court for the western district of Arkansas 
over the Cherokee Country, to a degree and for purposes which the In- 
dians assert to constitute at violation of treaty stipulations guaran- 
teeing to them the right to have their own courts and administer jus- 
tice in all cases concerning their own citizens. It is alleged, on the part 
of the Cherokee authorities, that the disregard of this guarantee was the 
cause of the recent tragedy in Going Snake district, through an attempt 
by the United States marshal to arrest an Indian who was at the time 
on trial before the Cherokee court on a charge of having murdered a 
Cherokee woman, the ground of the action of the marshal bein^ that 
the Indian was also charged with having committed an assault with in- 
tent to kill upon the murdered woman's husband, who, although a white 
man, had been duly adopted into the Cherokee nation. In this unfor- 
tunate affair eight members of the deputy marshal's party were killed 
and three wounded, while of the Cherokees present attending court 
three were killed and seven wounded. 3d. The efforts of certain parties 
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to secure the organization, by act of Congress, of a United States terri 
torial government over the Indian Territory without the consent of the 
tribes concerned, a measure which, if consuna mated, the Cherokees be- 
lieve will be fraught with serious evils to themselves. 

Ghoctaws and ChicJcasaws. — These tribes are for certain national pur- 
poses confederated. The Choctglws, numbering 16,000, an increase of 
1,000 on the enumeration for 1871, have a reservation of 6,688,000 acres 
in the southeastern part of the Territory, and the Chickasaws, numbering 
6,000, own a tract containing 4,377,600 acres adjoining the Ghoctaws 
on the west. These tribes originally inhabited the section of country 
now embraced within the State of Mississippi, and were removed to 
their present location in accordance with the terms of the treaties con- 
cluded with them, respectively, in 1820 and 1832. The remarks made 
respecting the language, laws, educational advantages, industrial pur- 
suits, and advancement in thC' arts and customs of civilized life of the 
Cherokees, will apply in the main to the Choctaws and Chickasaws. The 
Choctaws have 36 schools in operation, with an attendance of 819 
scholars; the Chickasaws 11, with 379 scholars. The Choctaws, under 
the treaties of November 16, 1805, October 18, 1820, January 20, 1825, 
and June 22, 1855, receive permanent annuities as follows : In money, 
$3,000; for support of government, education, and other beneficial 
purposes, $25,512.89 ; for support of light-horsemen, $600 ; and" for iron 
and steel, $320. They also have United States and State stocks held in 
trust for them by the Secretary of the Interior, to the amount of $506,- 
427.20, divided as follows: On account of "Choctaw general fund," 
$454,000, of "Choctaw school fund," $52,427.20. The interest on 
these funds, and the annuities, &c., are turned over to the treasurer of 
the nation, and expended under the direction of the National Council in 
the manner and for the objects indicated in each case. The Chickasaws, 
under act of February 25, 1799, and treaty of April 28, 1866, have a per- 
manent annuity of $3,000. They also have United States and Stata 
stocks, held in trust for them by the Secretary of the Interior, to the 
amount of $1,185,947.03§; $1,183,947.03§ thereof being a "national 
fund," and $2,000 a fund for "incompetents." The interest on these 
sums, and the item of $3,000 ^flrst referred to, are paid over to the trea- 
surer of the nation and disbursed by hina, under the direction of the 
National Council, and for such objects as that body may determine. 

Creeks, — The Creeks came originally from Alabama and Georgia. 
They numbered at the latest date of enumeration 12,295, and have a 
reservation of 3,215,495 acres in the eastern and central part of the 
Territory. They are not generally so far advanced as the Cherokees, 
Choctaws, and Chickasaws, but are making rapid progress, and w^ill 
doubtless, in a few years, rank in all respects with their neighbors, the 
three tribes just named. Considerable embarrassment and excitement 
have been caused recently within the tribe by the contests of two fac- 
tions, known respectively as the Government party and the Sands 
party, arising, it is asserted, out of the adoption by the nation, in 1867, 
of a new form of government, which dispensed with a number of ofl&ces. 
The incumbents failing to receive ai)pointment under the new admin- 
istration, became dissatisfied, and, with Sands, a jjrominent man and a 
disappointed seeker for the position of principal chief of the nation, 
formed an organization under their old system, in opposition to the 
l^resent constitutional government, going so liir in their resistance as 
to take up arms, declaring a purpose to seize the government and rein- 
augurate the former order. A settlement of the difficulties was appa- 
rently effected at a council of the nation in October, with the prospect 
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of future peace and harmony ; but, a few weeks later, the spirit of dis- 
affection was again developed in the ignorant portion of the Creeks to 
such an extent that the Creek authorities were obliged to overawe the 
malcontents with a large armed force. This action, together with the 
intierposition of a commission appointed by the Department to inves- 
tigate the troubles, and the presence of a United States military force, 
resulted in a peace under substantially the conditions agreed upon by 
the contending parties in October last. The whole matter now awaits 
the action of the Department upon the report of the commission of in- 
vestigation. The Creeks, by the latest reports, have 33 schools in oper- 
ation, one of which is under the management of the Metliodist Mission 
Society, and another supported by the Presbyterians. The number of 
scholars in all the schools is 760. These Indians have, under treaties of 
August 7, 1790, June 16, 1802, January 24, 1826, August 7, 1856, and 
June 14, 1866, permanent annuities and interest on moneys uninvested 
as follows : In money, $68,258.40; for pay of blacksmiths and assistants, 
wagon-maker, wheelwright, iron and steel, $3,250; for assistance in 
agricultural operations, $2,000 ; and for education, $1,000. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior holds in trust for certain members of the tribe, 
known as ** orphans,'' United States and State bonds to the amonnt of 
$76,999;^66, the interest on which sum is paid to those of said orphans 
who are alive, and to the representatives of those who have deceased. 
This orphan fund was derived from the sale of twenty sections of land 
reserved, per treaty of March 24, 1832, for the orphan children of the 
Creeks. Most of the persons originally entitled to these proceeds are 
dead, and action should be taken by Congress to authorize the payment 
of the full amount held in trust as above to the survivors of them, and 
the representatives of those who have deceased. 

Seminoles. — The Seminoles, numbering 2,398, an increase of 190 over 
the census of 1871, have a reservation of 200,000 acres adjoining the 
Creeks on the west. This tribe formerly inhabited the section of coun- 
try now embraced in the State of Florida. Some of them removed to 
their present location under the provisions of the treaties of 1832 anil 
1833. The remainder of the tribe, instigated by the former chief, 
Osceola, repudiated the treaties, refused to remove, and soon after com- 
menced depredating upon the whites. In 1835 these depredations re- 
sulted in war, which continued seven years, with immense cost of blood 
and treasure. The Indians were at last rendered powerless to do fur- 
ther injury, and, after efforts repeated through several years, were 
finally, with the exception of a few who fled to the everglades, removed 
to a reservation in the now Indian Territory. In 1866 they ceded to the 
United States, by treaty, the reservation then owned by them, and pur- 
chased the tract they at present occupy. They are not so far advanced 
in the arts of civilized life as the Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws. and 
Creeks, but are making rapid progress in that direction, and will, it 
is confidently believed, soon rank with the tribes named. They culti- 
vate 7,600 acres, upon which they raised during the past year 300,000 
bushels of com and 6,000 bushels of potatoes. They live in log-houses, 
and own large stocks of cattle, horses, and hogs. A cause of discontent 
and just complaint on the part of this people is found in the fact that 
the Government, in providing them a new home, after the cession of 
their reservation under the treaty of 1866, misled them as to their 
boundary-line, so that many have settled beyond the line, upon terri- 
tory still belonging to the Creeks, and have there established them- 
selves in comfortable homes and upon lands which they have very much 
mproved. The Seminoles so situated are troubled and discouraged, 
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having no security as to their possession of the lands and improvements 
thereon, so occupied. As the mistake was not theirs, they look to the 
Government to adjust the matter with the Creeks, arid to secure them 
in their rights and in the possession of their present homes. The De- 
partment has the matter under careful advisement, and will earnestly 
seek to avoid any unfortunate issue of the complication. So soon as the 
best method of saving at once the rights of the Creeks and the equities 
of the Seminoles shall be determined, Congress will be asked to provide 
the requisite authority for the adjustment of the question. The schools 
of the Seminoles number 4, with an attendance of 109 scholars. 

They receive, under treaties made with them August 7, 1856, and 
March 21, 1866, annuities, &c., as follows : Interest on $500,000, amount- 
ing to $25,000 annually, which is paid to them as annuity; interest on 
$50,000, amounting to $2,500 annually, for support of schools; and 
$1,000, the interest on $20,000, for the support of their government. 

Senecas and Shawnees, — The Senecas, numbering 214, and the Shaw- 
nees, numbering 90, at the present time, removed, some thirty-five or 
forty years ago, from Ohio to their present location in the northeastern 
corner of the Territory. They suffered severely durin'g the rebellion, 
being obliged to leave their homes and fly to the North, their country 
being devastated by troops of both armies. Under the provisions of 
the treaty of 1867, made with these and other tribes, the Senecas, who 
were then confederated with the Shawnees, dissolved their connection 
with that tribe, sold to the United States their half of the reservation 
owned by them in common with the Shawnees, and connected themselves 
with those Senecas who then owned a separate reservation. The Shaw- 
nees now have a reservation of 24,960 acres, and the united Senecas one 
of 44,000 acres. These tribes are engaged in agriculture to a consider- 
able extent. They are peaceable and industrious. Many are thrifty far- 
mers and in comfortable circumstances. They have one school in oper- 
ation, with an attendance of 36 scholars, which includes some children 
of the Wyandotts, which tribe has no schools. 

The Senecas, under treaties of September 29, 1817, September 17, 
1818, and February 23, 1867, have at the present time annuities and 
stocks as follows: Permanent annuities in specie to the amount of 
$1,500; for national purposes, $1,660 ; bonds held in trust for them by 
the Secretary of the Interior, $40,944.37, on which an annual interest of 
$2,047.22 is paid to them ; also, in connection with thd^Shawnees, bonds 
held in trust as aforesaid to the amount of $15,655.49, on which interest 
to the amount of $880.39 is annually paid. The Shawnees have, under 
treaties of September 17, 1818, and" February 23, 1867, permanent an- 
nuities to the amount of $500 in specie, and $1,060 for agricultural pur- 
poses, together with a half interest in the item of $15,655.49, bonds 
above referred to.# With the Shawnee band is a party of 40 " Black 
Bob '' Shawnees, recently arrived from Kansas in an impoverished con- 
dition, whose wants have, for the present season, been partly met by 
the Government. 

Qttapaws. — These Indians number at the present time about 240. 
They are native to the country, and occupy a reservation of 104,000 
acres in the extreme northeast corner of the Territory. They do not 
appear to have advanced much within the past few years. In common 
with other tribes in that section, they suffered greatly by the late war, 
and were rendered very destitute. Their proximity to the border 
towns of Kansas, and the facilities thereby afforded for obtaining 
whisky, have tended to retard their progress ; but there has recently 
been manifested a strong desire for improvement, and, with the funds 
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derived from the sale of a part of their lands, and with the proposed 
opening of a school among them, better things are hoped for in the 
future. Under the treaties of May 13, 1833, and February 23, 1867, 
the Quapaws have an educational fund of $1,000 per annum during the 
pleasure of the President, $1,0G0 per annum for pay of blacksmith and 
assistant, and for the purchase of iron, steel, and tools, and $600 an- 
nually for agricultural purposes. 

Ottatcas. — The Ottawas of Blanchard's Fork and Eoche de Boeuf 
number, at the present time, 150. They were originally located in 
Western Ohio and Southern Michigan, and were removed, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the treaty concluded with them in 1831, to a 
reservation within the present limits of Kansas. Under the treaty of 
1867 they obtained a reservation of 24,960 acres, lying immediately 
north of the western portion of the Shawnee reservation. They have 
paid considerable attention to education, are well advanced in civiliza- 
tion, and many of them are industrious and prosperous farmers. They 
have, one school, attended by 52 scholars. The relation of this small 
band to the Government is somewhat anomalous, inasmuch as, agree- 
ably to provisions contained in the treaties of 1862 and 1867, they have 
become citizens of the United States, and yet reside in the Indian 
Country, possess a reservation there, and maintain a purely tribal organ- 
ization. They removed from Franklin County, Kansas, in 1870. They 
have no annuities paid them, but the Secretary of the Interior at the 
present time holds in trust for them United States bonds to the amount 
of $21,724.48, the interest on which sum, amounting to $1,297.72, is paid 
to them or expended for their benefit. 

Peorias^ i&c, — The Peorias, Kaskaskias, Weas, and Piankeshaws, 
who were confederated in 1854, and at that time had a total pop- 
lat on of 259, now number 160. They occupy^ reservation of 72,000 
acres, adjoining the Quapaw reservation on the south and west. Under 
treaties made with these tribes in 1832, they removed to a tract within 
the present limits of Kansas, where they remained until after the 
treaty of 1867 was concluded with them, in which treaty provision was 
made whereby they obtained their present reservation. These Indians 
are generally intelligent, well advanced in civilization, and, to judge 
from the statistical reports of their agent, are very successful in their 
agricultural operations, raising crops ample for their own support. 
With the Peorias are about 40 Miamies from Kansas. They have one 
school in operation, wjth an attendance of 29 scholars. By the treaty 
of February 23, 1867, a limited provision is made for furnishing these 
confederated bands with a blacksmith, and iron and steel, at an annual 
expense to the Government of $1,123.29. The Secretary of the Inte- 
rior holds in trust for them United States and State stocks to the 
amount of $124,647.94, $79,947.94 of which amount ift for general pur- 
poses, and $44,700 for educational purposes. The interest on these 
sums is used for the object indicated in each case. .They have also to 
their credit on the books of the Treasury, under the act of July 12, 
1862, a balance amounting to $64,164.69, the interest on which sum 
is used for their benefit. 

Wyandotts, — The Wyandotts number at the present time 222 souls. 
Ten years ago there were 435. They occupy a reservation of 20,000 
acres, lying between the Seneca and Shawnee reservations. This tribe 
was located for many years in Northwestern Ohio, whence they re- 
moved, pursuant to the terms of the treaty made with them in 1842, 
to a reservation within the present limits of Kansas. By the treaty 
made with them in 1867, their present reservation was set ai)art for 
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those members of the tribe who desired to maintain their tribal organ- 
ization, instead of becoming citizens, as'provided in the treaty of 1855. 
They are poor, and, having no annuities and but little force of charac- 
ter, are making slight progress in industry or civilization. They have 
been lately joined by members of the tribe who, under the treaty, ac- 
cepted citizenship. These, desiring to resume their relations with their 
people, have been again adopted into the tribe. Inasmuch as the new- 
comers are decidedly superior in point of industrial attainments, educa- 
tion, and energy of character, it is hoped that the condition of the 
tribe may be improved by their accession. 

Pottawatomies, — These Indians, who formerly resided in Michigan 
and Indiana, whence they removed to Kansas, before going down into 
the Indian Territory, number about 1,60Q. They have, under the pro- 
visions of the treaty of 1861, made with the tribe, then residing in 
Kansas, become citizens of the United States. By the terms of said 
treaty they received allotments of land and their proportion of the 
tribal funds, with the exception of their share of certain non-paying 
State stocks, amounting to $67,000, held in trust by the Secretary of the 
Interior for the Pottawatomies. Having disposed of their lands, they 
removed to the Indian Territory, wh^re a reservation thirty miles 
square, adjoining the Seminole reservation on the west, had been, by 
the treaty of 1867, provided for such as should elect to maintain their 
tribal organization. It having been decided, however, by the Depart- 
ment, that, as they had all become citizens, there was, consequently, no 
part of the tribe remaining which could lay claim, thider treaty stipu- 
lations, to the reservation in the Indian Territory, legislation was had 
by Congress at its last session — act approved May 23, 1872 — by which 
these citizen Pottawatomies Were allowed allotments of land within 
the tract originally assigned for their use as a tribe, to the ex- 
tent of 160 acres to each head of family and to each other person 
twenty-one years of age, and of 80 acres to each minor. Most if not 
all of them are capable of taking care of themselves, and many of 
them are well educated, intelligent, and thrifty farmers. 

Absentee Shawnees, — These Indians, numbering 663, separated about 
thirty years ago from the main tribe, then located in Kansas, and set- 
tled in the Indian Territory, principally within the limits of the thirty- 
miles square tract heretofore referred to in the remarks relative to the 
Pottawatomies, where they engaged in fanning, and have since sup- 
ported themselves without assistance from the Grovernment. With the 
view of securing to them permanent homes, provision was made in the 
act of May 23, 1872, whereby any Indian of pure or mixed blood of the 
Absentee Shawnees, being the head of a family, or over twenty-one 
years of age, who could show to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Interior that he or she had resided continuously 4br the term of three 
yeirs within said thirty-mile square tract, and had made substantial 
improvements thereon, should receive an allotment of eighty acres of 
land, to include, so far as practicable, his or her improvements, together 
with an addition of twenty, acres for each child under twenty-one years, 
belonging to the family of such Indian. Although the act of May 23, 
1872, provides for individual allotments of lands indiscriminately to 
Pottawatomies and Absentee Shawnees within the thirty-mile square 
tract, yet it is intended, in making such allotments, that they shall be, 
so far as practicable, for the former, out of lands lying south of Little 
River, and, for the latter, out of lands lying north of it. Since being 
assured of the permanency of their homes, they have entered with 
renewed energy upon the work of farming, and succeeded during the 
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past summer in raising crops more than sufficient for their support for 
the year. They own a large number of horses and cattle. A day-school 
has been established for them, at present attended by 16 children. The 
attendance, it is expected, will soon reach 05, 

Sacs and Foxes, — The Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi number at 
the present time 4G3. In 1846 they numbered 2,478. They have a 
reservation of 483,840 acres, adjoining the Creeks on the west, aud be- 
tween the North Fork of the Canadian and the Eed Fork of the Ar- 
kansas Eivers. They formerly occupied large tracts of country in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Missouri, whence the^^ removed, by virtue of 
treaty stipulations, to a reservation within the present limits of Kansas. 
By the terms of the treaties of 1859 and 1868, all their lands in Kansas 
were ceded to the United States, and they were given in lieu thereof 
their present reservation. These Indians, once famous for their prowess 
in war, have not, for some years, made any marked improvement upon 
their former condition. Still, they have accomplished a little, under 
highly adverse circumstances and influences, in the way of opening 
small farms and in building houses, and are beginning to show some 
regard for their women by relieving them of the burdens and labors 
heretofore required of them. There is hope of their further improve- 
ment, although they are still but one degree removed from the Blanket 
or Breech-Clout Indians. They have one school in oj)eration, with an 
attendance of only about 12 scholars. Three hundred and seventeen 
members of these tribes, after their removal to Kansas, returned to Iowa, 
where they were permitted to remain, and are now, under the act of 
March 2, 1867, receiving their share of the tribal funds. They have 
purchased 419 acres of land in Tama County, part of which they are 
cultivating. They are not much disposed to work, however, on lands 
of their own, preferring to labor for the white farmers in their vicinity, 
and are still much given to roving and hunting. 

By the treaties of November 3, 1804, October 21, 1837, October 11, 
1842, and February 18, 1867, these Indians have permanent annuities, 
amounting to $51,000 annually, and are supplied for a limited number 
of years with a physician, medicine, tobacco, aud salt, at a cost to the 
Government of $1,850 annually. 

Osages, — The Osages, numbering 3,956, are native to the general sec- 
tion of country where they now live. Their reservation is bounded on 
the north by the south line of Kansas, east by the ninety-sixth degree 
of west longitude, and south and west by the Arkansas.Kiver, and con- 
tains approximately 1,760,000 acres. Their location on this reservation 
has been effected after considerable complication. By the act of July 15, 
1870, provision was made for sale of all the lands belonging to the Osages 
within the limits of Kansas, and for their removal across the line into 
the Indian Territory. In accordance with the terms of thi^ act, a reser- 
vation w as selected by them, which was supposed to be immediately 
west of the ninety-sixth degree of west longitude, but a large portion of 
it, containing in fact all the improvements made and all the really avail- 
able land in the whole body, was found upon a subsequent survey to be 
east of it, that is, within the Cherokee country. To remedy this diffi- 
culty. Congress, by act of June 5, 1872, set apart their present reserva- 
tion, with the proviso that they should allow the Kansas tribe of 
Indians to settle on the same tract. Owing to the unsettled condition 
of these Indians for several years past, and the limited amount of 
funds that could be used for their benefit, they have not made much 
progress in civilization. Having now a fixed place of abode, and hav- 
ing large sums comiug to them from the sale of their lands in Kansas, 
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the Department sees no reason to doubt that they will in a few years 
become a rich and prosperous people. They still follow the chase, the 
buifalo being their main dependence for food. Their wealth consists in 
horses (of which they own not less than 12,000) and in cattle. They 
have, since their removal, begun farming to some extent, having 
already about 2,000 acres under cultivation. Their agent reports 
the reservation "poorly adapted for civilizing purposes," there being 
only one small valley of fertile soil, barely affording enough good 
farming-land for four thousand Indians. Having but just located, they 
have at present but one school in operation, with an attendance of 
38 scholars. Further educational provision will be made for them at an 
early day. The only money these Indians have, besides the proceeds of 
the sale of their lands in Kansas, is the interest on $300,000, amounting 
annually to $15,000, which is paid to them in money, or expended for 
their benefit; and $3,456, being the interest on $69,120, which sum is 
used for educational purposes. This interest is appropriated annually, 
per treaties of June 2, 1825, and September 29, 1865, and Senate resolu- 
tion of January 9, 1838. In addition to the item of $3,456 for educa- 
tional purposes, the Secretary of the Interior holds in trust for them 
United States and State stocks to the amount of $41,000, the interest 
on which sum, amounting annually to $2,120, is also used for educa- 
tional purposes. 

KiowoM^ GomancheSj and Apaches. — These tribes, confederated under 
present treaty stipulations, formerly ranged over an extensive country 
lying between the Rio Grande and the Eed River. As nearly as can be 
ascertained, they number as follows: Kiowas, 1,930; Comanches, 3,180 ; 
and Apaches, 380. They are now located upon a reservation secured to 
them by treaty made in 1867, comprising 3,549,440 acres in the south- 
western part of the Indian Territory, west of and adjoining the Chicka- 
saw country. Wild and intractable, these Indians, even the best of 
them, have given small signs of improvement in the arts of life, and, 
substantially, the whole dealing of the Government with them, thus 
far, has been in the way of supplying their necessities for food and 
clothing, with a view of keeping them upon their reservation and pre- 
venting their raiding into Texas, with the citizens of which State they 
were for many years\before their present establishment on terms of mu- 
tual hatred and injury. The liberality and forbearance of the Govern- 
ment since the treaty of 1867, when complete amnesty for the offenses 
of the past was extended to these Indians, even to the extent of allow- 
ing them to retain their stolen stock, have not borne the fruits expected, 
and it may be found necessary, according to the opinion expressed in 
another part of this report, to bring them to a sense of their errors by 
severe punishment. In the opinion of the Commissioner, the point has 
been reached where forbearance ceases to be a virtue. Some indi- 
viduals and bands have remained quiet and peaceable upon their reser- 
vations, evincing a disposition to learn the arts of life, to engage in 
agriculture, and to have their children instructed in letters. To these 
every inducement is being held out to take up land and actively com- 
mence tilling it. Thus far they have under cultivation but 100 acres, 
which have produced the past year a good crop of corn and potatoes. 
The wealth of these tribes consists in horses and mules, of which they 
own to the number, as reported by their agent, of 16,500, a great pro- 
portion of the animals notoriously having been stolen in Texas. 

A boarding-school has been established upon this reservation, having 
an attendance of 35 scholars, with, as the agent reports, a remarkable 
degree of success. It is strongly urged by Superintendent Hoag, within 
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whose general superintendence these Indians are, that the agency be 
removed from its present location in the vicinity of Fort Sill, or else 
that the military post be removed to some other and more distant point, 
the reason assigned being that the influences emanating from this post 
tend strongly to further demoralize the Indians, even those best dis- 
posed, and to render unavailing the present eiforts for their improve- 
ment. 

However, it may be said, in a word, of these Indians that their civil- 
ization must follow their submission to the Government, and that the 
tirst necessity in respect to them is a wholesome example, which shall 
inspire fear and command obedience. So long as four-fifths of these 
tribes take turns at raiding into Texas openly and boastfully bringing 
back scalps and spoils to their reservation, efforts to inspire very high 
ideas of social and industrial life among the communities of which the 
raiders form so large a part will presumably result in failure. These 
Indians, under the two treaties made with them October 21, 1867, have 
limited annuities, &c., (twenty-five installments still due,) as follows: 
For beneficial objects, $30,000, and for clothing, $26,000. A carpenter, 
farmer, blacksmith, miller, engineer, physician, and teacher are also 
furnished them per said treaties, at a cost to the Government of $7,700 
per annum. Those who remain on the reservation are also supplied 
with.subsistence at the expense of the Government. 

Arapahoes and Gheyennes of the South. — These tribes a»e native 
to the section of country now inhabited by them. The Arapahoes 
number at the present time 1,500, and the Gheyennes 2,000. By the 
treaty of 1867, made with these Indians, a large reservation was pro- 
vided for them, bounded on the north by Kansas, on the east by the 
Arkansas Eiver, and on the south and west by the Eed Fork of the 
Arkansas. They have, however, persisted in a refusal to locate on this 
reservation ; and another tract, containing 4,011,500 acres, north of and 
adjoining the Kiowa and Comanche reservation, was set apart for them 
by Executive order of August 10, 1869. By act of May 29, 1872, the 
Secretary of the Interior was authorized to negotiate with these Indians 
for the relinquishment of their claim to the lands ceded to them by the 
said treaty, and to give them in lieu thereof a " sufficient and permanent 
location " upon lands ceded to the United States by the Creeks and 
Seminoles in treaties made with them in 1866. Negotiations to the end 
proposed were duly entered into with these tribes unitedly, but, in the 
course of such negotiations, it has become the view of this Office that the 
tribes should no longer be associated in the occupation of a reservation. 
The Arapahoes are manifesting an increasing disinclination to follow 
further the fortunes of the Cheyennes, and crave a location of their own. 
Inasmuch as the conduct of the Arapahoes is uniformly good, and their 
disposition to make industrial improvement very decided, it is thought 
that they should now be separated from the more turbulent Cheyennes, 
and given a place where they may carry out their better intentions 
without interruption and without the access of influences tending to 
draw their young men away to folly and mischief. With this view, a 
contract, made subject to the action of Congress, was entered into be- 
tween the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the delegation of the Ar- 
apaho tribe which visited Washington during the present season, (the 
delegation being fully empowered thereto by the tribe,) by which the 
Arapahoes relinquish all their interest in the reservation granted them 
by the treaty of 1867, in consideration of the grant of a r(^servation be- 
tween the North Fork of the Canadian Kiver and the Bed Fork of the 
' Arkansas Biver, and extending from a point ten miles east of the ninety- 
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eighth to near the niuety-ninth meridian of west longitude. There can 
be no question, I think, that the arrangement will be equally for the 
advantage of the Government and of the Indians. Legislation to carry 
into effect the provisions of the agreement will be recommended at the 
approaching session of Congress. Should this adjustment of the ques- 
tion, so far as the Arapahoes are concerned, meet the approval of Con- 
gress, separate negotiations will be entered into with the Cheyennes, 
with a view to obtaining their relinquishment of the reservation of 
1867, and their location on some vacant tract within the same general 
section of the Indian Ten'itory. • 

A considerable number of the Arapahoes are already engaged in 
agriculture, though at a disadvantage, and when the question of their 
reservation shall have been settled, it is confidently believed that sub- 
stantially the whole body of this tribe will turn their attention to the 
cultivation of the soil. Two schools are conducted for their benefit at 
the agency, having an attendance of 35 scholars. Of the Cheyennes 
confederated with the Arajiahoes, the reports are less favorable as to 
progress made in industry, or disposition to improve their condition. 
Until 1867 both these tribes, in common with the Kiowas and Com- 
anches, were engaged in hostilities against the white settlers in Western 
Kansas, but^ since the treaty made with them in that year they have, 
with the exception of one small band of the Cheyennes, remained 
friendly, and have committed no depredations. The disposition -of the 
Arapahoes is especially commendable. No breach of peace whatever 
can be charged upon them, and their influence is uniformly exerted to 
dissuade neighboring tribes from depredating on the whites. It is the 
intention of the Department at the opening of the next agricultural 
season to afford the Arapahoes substantial assistance in the form of 
stock and agricultural implements, and by breaking up land, should 
the question of their reservation be finally settled. 

Under the treaty of October 28, 1867, the Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
have limited annuities, &c., (twenty-five installments still due,) as fol- 
lows : For beneficial objects, $20,000, and for clothing $14,500. Pro- 
vision is also made for the employment of a physician, teacher, carpen- 
ter, farmer, blacksmith, miller, and engineer, at a cost tq the Govern- 
ment of $7,700. These Indians are now subsisted mainly at the ex- 
pense of the Government. 

Wichitas^ tfcc— The Wichitas and other affiliated bands of Keechies, 
Wacoes, Towoccaroes, Caddoes, lonies, and Delawares number 1,250, 
divided approximately as follows : Wichitas, 299 ; Keechies, 126 ; Wa- 
coes, 140 ; Towoccaroes, 127 ; Caddoes, 392 ; lonies, 85 ; Delawares, 81^ 
These Indians, fragments of once important tribes originally belonging 
in Louisiana, Texas, Kansas, and the Indian Territory, were all, ex- 
cepting the Wichitas and Delawares, removed by the Government from 
Texas, in 1859, to the " leased district," then belonging to the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws, where they have since resided, at a point on the Wa- 
shita Kiver near old Fort Cobb. They have no treaty relations with 
the Government, nor have they any defined reservation. They have 
always, or, at least, for many years, been friendly to the whites, although 
in close and constant contact with the Kiowas and Comanches. A few 
of them, chiefly Caddoes and Delawares, are engaged in agriculture, and 
are disposed to be industrious. Of the other Indians at this agency, 
some cultivate small patches in corn and vegetables, the work being- 
done mainly by women, but the most are content to live upon the Gov- 
ernment. The Caddoes rank among the best Indians of the continent, 
and set an example to the other bands affiliated with them worthy of 
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being more generally followed than it is. In physique, and in the vir" 
tues of chastity, temperance, and industry, they are the equals of many 
white communities. 

A permanent reservation should be set aside for the Indians of this 
agency, and, with proper assistance, they would doubtless in a few 
years become entirely self-sustaining. In the chapter of this report 
containing specific recommendations for legislation to be had by Con- 
gress at its approaching session, will be found the text of an agreement 
between these bands and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, by which 
the Indians relinquish all their claims on account of lands formerly held 
by them, and of which they were dispossessed without their consent, and 
the Government on its part confirms to them the tract now in fact occu- 
pied by them. Effect should be given to this agreement by Congress at 
as early date as practicable. The claims relinquished have been long 
before Congress, and may or may not have merit, a question not here 
considered ; but it is equally for the interest of the Government and of 
the Indians that these bands should be put as early as practicable in the 
way of self-support, a result which will be greatly forwarded by con- 
firming to them a permanent home. But one school is in operation, 
with an attendance of 18 scholars. These Indians have no annuities, 
but an annual appropriation of $50,000 has for several years been made 
for their benefit. This money is expended for goods and agricultural 
implements, and for assistance and instruction in farming, &c. 

DAKOTA, MONTANA, WYOMINa, AND IDAHO. 

The tribes residing in Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho are 
divided as follows: in Dakota, about 28,000; Montana, 30,000; Wyoming, 
2,000 ; and Idaho, 5,000. The present temporary location of the Red 
Cloud agency has, however, drawn just within the limits of Wyoming 
a body of Indians varying from 8,000 to 9,000, who are here, and usu- 
ally, reckoned as belonging in Dakota. 

DAKOTA. 

The Indians within the limits of Dakota Territory are the Sioux, the 
Poncas, and the Arickarees, Gros Ventres, and Mandans. 

Sioux. — There are, probably, including those at the Eed Cloud agency, 
at present temporarily located in Wyoming, about 25,000 Sioux under 
the care of Government at eight different agencies. 

The Yankton Sioux, numbering about 2,000, are located in the extreme 
southern part of the Territory, on the east side of the Missouri, about 
fifty miles from the town of' Yankton, upon a reservation of 400,000 
acres, nearly all rolling prairie^ set apart for them by treaty of 1858, out 
of the tract then ceded by them to the United States. They have not 
been much inclined to work, and although there is good land within 
their reservation, they are poor, having still to be subsisted in a great 
measure by the Government. It is but due to say of the Yanktons, 
that, while other bands of Sioux have been hostile to the Government 
and its citizens, they have uniformly been friendly, even to the extent 
of assisting the Government against their own kindred. They are now 
giving considerable attention to the education of their children, having 
six schools in operation, with an average attendance of 3G6 scholars. 
The change in this latter respect has resulted mainly from the benevo- 
lent efforts of the missionaries of the Episcopal Church, and of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Under a 
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treaty made with this band April 19, 1858, they have a limited annuity 
of $40,000, six installments of that amount still due, and thereafter 
$25,000 for ten years, and then $15,000 for the further term of twenty 
yenrs, part of which is paid to them per capita, the residue being ex- 
pended for their benefit. 

The Sisseton and Wahpeton bands have two reservations ; one in the 
eastern part of the Territory, at Lake Traverse, containing 1,241,600 
acres, where are 1,496 Indians, and one in the northeastern part of the 
Territory, at Devil's Lake, containing 345,600 acres, where are 720 Indians, 
including a few from the " Out-Head ^' band of Sioux. These two reser- 
vations are provided for in a treaty made with the bands in 1867. These 
Indians were a portion of the Sioux living in Minnesota at the time of 
the outbreak in 1862. Many of them clajm to have been, and doubtless 
were, friendly to the whites during the troubles referred to, and when 
the removal of the Sioux took place in 1863, as noticed heretofore, under 
the title of '* Santee Sioux,'' they went to the western part of Minnesota 
and to the eastern and northern parts of Dakota, near their present re- 
servations. They are quite generally engaged in agricultural operations, 
under the system adopted while they were on their reservation in Min- 
nesota, by which the individual Indians receive pay in goods or supplies 
for all work performed, only the aged, infirm, or sick being supplied with 
clothing and subsistence gratuitously. So far as these Indians are con- 
cerned, the scheme has been decidedly successful, and it should be ex- 
tended to all the tribes and bands now on the " feeding-list," so soon as 
practicable. There are four schools in operation for the bands at Lake 
Traverse, attended by 123 scholars. An unusual degree of interest is 
manifested of late in having their children educated. By treaty made 
with them in 1867, the amount of funds to be appropriated annually for 
their benefit is at the discretion of Congress. For the present year, the 
sum of $75,000 has been appropriated for the benefit of these Indians. 
They also participate in the proceeds derived from the sales of the Sioux 
lands in Minnesota, which furnish a considerable revenue yearly. 

The Oncpapa, Blackfeet, Lower Yanktonai, Upper Yanktonai, Sans 
Arc, Upper and Lower Brul6, Two Kettle, Minneconjou, and Ogallala 
bands are located at five diiferent agencies, viz : the Upper Missouri, or 
Crow Creek agency, on the east side of the Missouri ; the Grand Kiver 
agency, at the mouth of the Grand Eiver ; the Cheyenne River agency, 
at the mouth of the Cheyenne River ; the Whetstone agency, (so called 
from its former location at the junction of the Whetstone with the Mis- 
souri Rivers,) on the White River, about two hundred and twenty-five 
miles west of the Missouri ; and the Red Cloud agency, at present on the 
!N^orth Platte, about thirty miles southeast from Fort Laramie. The 
Indians at these agencies number in the aggregate about 22,000. They 
have a reservation set apart for them by the treaty of 1868, containing 
about 25,000,000 acres, lying west of the Missouri River and north of 
^Nebraska. Prior to this treaty, these Indians had for years been en- 
gaged in acts of hostility against the Government and in depredations 
upon the white settlers. Claiming to own most, if not all, of the Terri- 
tory of Dakota, and portions of the territories of Montana and Wyoming, 
as well as the western part of I^ebraska, they used every effort to prevent 
the settlement of the country so claimed, their hostility being especially 
directed against the Union Pacific Railroad. The military operations 
of 1867-'68, however, convinced the Sioux of the hopelessness of oppos- 
ing the progress of the railroad and the settlement of the immediate belt 
through which it was to pass, and disposed them to accept the provision 
made for them by the treaty of 1868. With the exception of the main 
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portion of the Ogallala band, at the Red Cloud agency, and a consider- 
able body of disaffected Indians from all the bands, known as the " hostile 
Sioux," of whom "Sitting Bull" and "Black Moon" are the principal 
chiefs, these bands are all within the limits of the reservation set apart 
by said treaty of 1868. A few at each of the agencies on the Missouri 
River have shown a disposition to engage ia agriculture, but by far the 
greater part of them remain "breech-clout" Indians, disinclined to 
labor for a living, and accepting subsistence from the Government as 
the natural and proper consideration for the favor done the Government 
by their consenting to remain at the agencies assigned tnem. If they 
have any suspicion that this thing cannot last forever, and that the time 
will soon come for them to work or starve, the great majority do not 
allow themselves to be influenced by it, but seem determined to put the 
evil day as far off as possible. The present cost of supporting these 
25,000 Indians does not fall much short of $1,500,000 per annum, an ex- 
penditure the continuance of which beyond the treaty provisions to 
that effect (expiring in 1874) could only be justified by such considera- 
tions as were urged in the first pages of this report. It must be remem- 
bered that the Government has, more than once, spent in six months in 
fighting the Sioux what it would cost at present rates to support them 
for six years, while the present policy allows our railways and settle- 
ments to progress without practical obstruction. The reported attacks 
ou the surveying parties and the stations of the Northern Pacific Bail- 
road during the summer and autumn, were really of the most contempt- 
ible character, and merely served to suggest the difficulties which this 
great national work would encounter if opposed by the whole fighting 
force of the Sioux nation, as it would necessarily be but for the feeding 
system. Efforts have been and are still being made to induce the Ogal- 
lalas under Red Cloud to remove voluntarily to some place within the 
limits of their reservation, where their agency may be established, but 
as yet this has not been effected. Until this matter has been definitely 
settled, nothing can be done to advance this band in civilization. Under 
their treaty of April 29, 1868, these Indians receive annuities, &c., as 
follows : In clothing, ( twenty-seven installments still due,) $159,400 ; 
beneficial objects, (twenty-seven install uients still due,) $236,000 ; sub- 
sistence, including the Yankton Sioux and the Poncas, (one installment 
due,) $1,314,000; and to the ten persons who grow the best crops, (last 
appropriation made,) $500. They are also, by the terms of said treaty, 
furnished with blacksmiths, teachers, physician, miller, engineer, and 
farmer, at an expense to the Government of $12,400. 

Poncas, — The Poncas, numbering 735, have a reservation of 576,000 
acres, near the confluence of the Niobrara and Missouri Rivers, in the 
southeastern part of the Territory, provided for them in their treaty 
with the United States, made in 1858. They are quiet and peaceable, 
are inclined to be industrious, and engage to some extent in farming; 
but from various causes, principally the destruction of their crops by 
grasshoppers, have not succeeded in supporting themselves without 
assistance from the Government. They are well advanced in civilized 
habits of life, and have shown considerable interest in the education of 
their children, having three schools in operation, with an average 
attendance of 77 scholars. By the treaty of March 12, 1858, they 
receive limited annuities, &c., as follows: $10,000,* which is paid 4:o 
them in money or expended for their benefit, and $7,500 (during the 
pleasure of the President) for aid in agricultural and mechanical pur- 

* Butono further installmeut of their $10,000 annuity remains due, alter which they 
will beoomo entitled by treaty to an annuity of $8,000 for the tenn of fifteen years. 
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suits. They are also supplied with suflBcient subsistence, at the expense 
of the Government, to prevent actual suffering, though not upon the 
"feeding-list," like their neighbors, the Sioux. 

Arickarees^ Gros Ventres^ and Mandans. — ^These tribes number 2,200, 
and have a reservation set apart for their occupancy by Executive order 
of April 12, 1870, comprising 8,640,000 acres, situated in the north- 
western part of Dakota and the eastern part of Montana, extending to 
the Yellowstone and Powder Eivers. They have no treaty with the 
Government, are now and have always been friendly to the whites, are 
exceptionally known to the oflScers of the Army and to frontiersmen as 
'' good Irviians,'' and are engaged to some extent in agriculture. Owing 
to the shortness of the agricultural season, the rigor of the climate, and 
the periodical ravages of grasshoppers, their efforts in this direction, 
though made with a degree of patience and perseverance not usual in 
the Indian character, have met with frequent and distressing reverses, 
and it has from time to time been found necessary to furnish them with 
more or less subsistence to prevent starvation. They are traditional 
enemies of the Sioux, and the petty warfare maintained between them 
and the Sioux of the Grand Eiver and Cheyenne Eiver agencies, 
while, like most warfare confined to Indians alone, it causes wonderfully 
little loss of life, serves to disturb the condition of these agencies, and 
to retard the progress of all the parties concerned. These Indians 
should be moved to the Indian Territory, south of Kansas, where the 
mildness of the climate and the fertility of the soil would repay them 
their labors, and where, it is thought, from their willingness to labor 
and their docility under the control of the Government, they would in 
a few years become wholly self-supporting. The question of their 
removal has been submitted to them, and they seem inclined to favor 
the project, but have expressed a desire to send a delegation of their 
chiefs to the Indian Territory, with a view of satisfying themselves as 
to the desirableness of the location. Their wi^es in this respect should 
be granted early next season, that their removal and settlement may be 
effected during the coming year. Notwithstanding their willingness to 
labor, they have shown but little interest in education; there is at pres- 
ent no school for them, unless one has been opened since September 
last by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
Congress makes an appropriation of $75,000 annually for goods and 
provisions, for their instruction in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, 
for salaries of employes, and for the education of their children, &c. 
• 

MONTANA. 

The Indian tribes residing within the limits of Montana are the Black- 
feet, Bloods, and Piegans, the Gros Ventres of the Prairie, the Assina- 
boines, the Yanktonais, Santee and Teton (so called) Sioux ; a pQrtion 
of the northern Arapahoes and Cheyennes, the Eiver Crows, the Moun- 
tain Crows, the Flatheads, Pend d'Oreilles and Kootenays, and a few 
Shoshones, Bannocks and Sheep-Eaters, numbering in the aggregate 
about 32,412. They are all, or nearly all, native to the regions now 
occupied by them respectively. 

The following table will exhibit the population of each of these tribes, 
as nearly as the same can be ascertained : 

Blackfeet, Bloods, and Piegans 7,500 

Assinaboines , 4, 790 

Gros Ventres 1,100 

Sa^ntee, Yanktonais, Uncpapa, and Cut-Head Sioux^ at Milk River agency 2, 625 
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River Crows 1,240 

Moantaio Crows 2,700 

Flatheads 460 

Pend d'Oreilles 1,000 

Kooteuays 320 

Shoshofie.s, Bannocks, and Sheep-Eaters 677 

Roving Sionx, commonly called Teton Sionx, inclnding those gathered dnring 

1872, at and near Fort Peck, (largely estimated) 8, 000 

Estimated total 30,412 



The number of Northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes roaming in 
Montana, who, it is believed, have co-operated with the Sidux under 
"Sitting BuU^ in their depredations, is not known ; it is probably less 
than 1,000. 

The Blackfeet, Bloods, and Piegans, (located at t^e Blackfeet agency 
on the Teton Eiver, about seventy -five miles from Fort Benton ;) theGros 
Ventres, Assinaboines, the Kiver Crows, about 1,000 of the i^orthern 
Arai)ahoes and Cheyennes,* and the Santee and Yankton Sioux, (located 
at the Milk Kiver agency, on the Milk Eiver, about 100 miles from its 
mouth,) occupy jointly a reservation in the extreme northern part of the 
Territory, set apart by treaties (not ratified) made in 1868 with most 
of the tribes named, and containing about 17,408,000 acres. The Black- 
feet, Bloods, and Piegans, particularly the last-named band, have been, 
until within about two years, engaged in depredating upon the white 
settlers. The Indians at the Milk Kiver agency, with the exception of the 
Sioux, are now, and have been for several years, quiet and peaceable. 
The Sioux at this agency, or most of them, were engaged in the out- 
break in Minnesota in 1862. On the suppression of hostilities they 
fled to the northern part of Dakota, where they have been roam- 
ing until, in the fall of 1871, they went to their present location, with 
the avowed intention of remaining there. Although they had been at 
war for years with the Indians properly belonging to the Milk River 
agency, yet, by judicious management on the part of the agent of the 
Government stationed there, and the influence of some of the most pow- 
erful chiefs, the former feuds and difiiculties were amicably arranged, 
and all parties have remaioed friendly to each other during the year 
past. The Indians at neither the Blackfeet nor the Milk Kiver agency 
show any disposition to engage in farming, nor have they thus far 
manifested any desire for the education of their children. They rely 
entirely upon the chase and upon the bounty of the Government for 
their support. They, however, quite scrupulously respect tlieir obliga- 
tion to preserve the peace, and no considerable difficulty has of late been 
experienced, or is anticipated, in keeping them in order. The Black- 
feet, Bloods, and Piegans have an annual appropriation of $50,000 
made for their benefit ; the Assinaboines, $30,000 5 the Gros Ventres 
of the Prairie, $35,000 ; the Kiver Crows, $30,000. These funds are 
used in furnishing the resi)ective tribes with goods and subsistence, and 

* The ChcycnneH and Arapahoes of the south have beeu noted in the review of the 
tribes fonnd in the southwestern portion of the Indian Territory. The Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes of Montana have, in comniou with still other members of tliose tribes 
roaming prineipally in tfhe eastern part of Wyoming, a treaty with the Govern- 
ment, by the terms of which they may accept for their home a portion of the conntry 
set apart for the Southern Arai)ahoe8 and Cheyennes in the Indian Territory south of 
Kansas, or of that set apart for the Sioux by the treaty of 1808, or may attach them- 
selves to the Crow agency on the Yellowstone River. All efforts on the part of the 
Department to induce them to select one of the three places named, and settle perma- 
nently thereon, have thus far failed. These efforts are being continued, and it is hoped 
they may at an early day prove successful. 
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generally for such other objects as raay be deemed necessary to keep 
the Indians quiet. For the Sioux at the Milk Elver agency an extraor- 
dinary appropriation of $150,000 was made the last year, to provide 
them with subsistence. 

Mountain Crows. — These Indians have a reservation of 6,272,000 acres 
lying in the southern part of the Territory, between the Yellowstone 
Eiver arid the north line of Wyoming Territory. They have always been 
friendly to the whites, but are inveterate enemies of the Sioux, with 
wl^om they have for years been at war. By the treaty of 1808 — by the 
terms of which their present reservation was set apart for their occu- 
pancy — they are liberally supplied with goods, clothing, and subsistence. 
But few of them are engaged in farming, the main body relying upon 
their success in hunting, and upon the supplies furnislied by the Gov- 
ernment, for their support. They have one school in operation, with an 
attendance, however, of only nine scholars. By the treaty of May 7, 
1868, provision is made by which they are to receive for a limited num- 
ber of years the following annuities, &c., viz : In clothing and goods, 
$22,723, (twenty-six installments due;) in beneficial objects, $25,000, 
(six installments due ;) in subsistence, $131,400, (one installment due.) 
Blacksmiths, teachers, physician, carpenter, miller, engineer, and 
farmer are also furnished for their benefit, at an expense to the Gov- 
ernment of $11,600. 

Flatheads, &c, — The Flatheads, Pend d'Oreilles, and Kootenays have 
a reservation of 1,433,600 acres in the Jocko Valley, situated in the 
northw^estern part of the Territory, and secured to them by treaty ot 
1855. This treaty also provided for a reservation in the Bitter Koot 
Valley, should the President of the United States deem it advisable to 
set apart another one for their use. The Flatheads have remained in 
the last-named valley ; but, under the provisions of the act of June 5, 
1872, steps are being taken for their removal to the Jocko reservation. 
Many of these Indians are engaged in agriculture, but, as they receive 
little assistance from the Government, their progress in this direction is 
slow. They have one school in operation, with an attendance of 27 
scholars. Under the treaty of July 16, 1855, they have a limited an- 
nuity of $4,000, (one installment of $4,000 and five of $3,000 still due,) 
which is expended for their benefit in the purchase of goods, &c. Cer- 
tain employes, teachers, &c., are also maintained, in accordance with the 
treaty, at an expense to the Government of $12,500 a year. The head 
chief of each of the three tribes is also paid $500. 

SlioshoneSj <tc. — The Shoshoues, Bannocks, and Sheep-Eaters are at 
present located about tweuty miles above the mouth of the Lemhi Fork 
of the Salmon Eiver, near the western boundary of the Territory. They 
have shown considerable interest in agriculture, and many of them are 
quite successful as farmers. They have no reservation set apart for 
them, either by treaty or by Executive order. They are so few in number 
that it would probably be better to remove them, with their consent, to 
the Fort Hall reservation in Idaho, where their brethren are located^ 
than to provide them with a separate reservation. They have no schools 
in operation. An annual appropriation of $25,000 is made for these In- 
dians, which sum is expended for their benefit in the purchase of cloth- 
ing, subsistence, agricultural implements, &c. 

WYOMma. 

The Indians in this Territory, with the exception of the Sioux and 
Northern Arapahoes and Gheyennes, mentioned under the heads of Da- 

4 I A 
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kota and Montana, respectively, are the eastern band of Shosbones, 
numbering about one thousand. The Shoshones are native to the coun- 
try. Their reservation in the Wind Eiver Yalley, containing 2,688,000 
acres, was set apart for them by treaty of 1868. On account of dif- 
ficulties ap[)rehended in consequence of the intrusion of settlers and 
miners upon the southern portion of this reservation, the President was 
authorized by act of June 1, 1872, to negotiate with the Shoshones for 
the relinquishment of that portion of the reservation lying south of the 
dividing ridge between the Big Popoagie and Little Wind Rivers, and 
south of the forty- third parallel. In return for such relinquishment, the 
act contemplated the cession to them of lands lying north of, and adjacent 
to, their present reservation, equal in area to the lands so relinquished. 
Negotiations have accordingly been made, and the consent of the Indians 
to this relinquishment has been obtained, upon terms which will be 
stated in detail under the head of '' Legislation Proposed.'' 

But little advancement in civilization has been made by these Indians, 
owing to their indisposition to labor for a living, and to the incessant 
incursions into their country of the Sioux and the Northern Arapahoes 
and Cheyennes, with which tribes they have for many years been at 
war. The losses sustained from these incursions, and the dread which 
they inspire, tend to make the Shoshones unsettled and unwilling to 
remain continuously on the reserv^atiou. They therefore spend most of 
the year in roaming and hunting when they should be at work tilling 
the soil and improving their lands. Their agent says of them, in his 
annual report, that their views in regard to their mode of life have, of 
late, somewhat changed, they having consented to abandon their mi- 
gratory^ habits, and enter upon stock-raising and farming. There is^one 
school at the agency, having an attendance of ten scholars, in charge of 
an Episc()])al missionary as teacher. 

Under the treaty of July 3, 1868, these Indians receive limited annai- 
ties in clothing to the amount of $13,874, (twenty-seven installments 
due,) and for beneficial objects $30,000, (eight installments due.) They 
are also furnished with various employes, and with iron and steel, at an 
expense to the Government of $8,800. Provision is also made for the 
payment of $50 (one installment due) to each of the ten persons who 
grow the most valuable crops. 

A portion of the Bannocks have, since the treaty of 1868, been visit- 
ing the agency of the Shoshones, and have received their annuity goods 
there. They belong, however, to the Fort Hall reservation, in Idaho, 
and will hereafter receive their annuity goods at that place. 

IDAHO. 

The Indian tribes in Idaho are the Nez Percds; the Bois^ and Brunean 
Shoshones, and Bannocks ; the Oceur d'Alenes and Spokanes, with sev- 
eral other small bands, numbering in the aggregate about 5,800 souls. 

Nez Perces, — The Nez Percys number 2,807, and have a reservation of 
1,344,000 acres in the northern part of the Territory. By treaties of 
1855 and 1863, they ceded to the United States a large body of land 
lying within the limits of the then Territories of Oregon and Washing- 
ton, and accepted their present diminished reservation, with certain 
annuities in consideration of the cession of the remainder. The tribe 
has long been divided into factions known as the " treaty" party and 
the "non-treaty" party, from disagreements arising out of the treaty 
made with them in 1863. Though the ill-feeling engendered has in a 
measure subsided, the "non-treaty " Indians, to the number of a few 
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hundred, still stand apart and accept no favors from the Government. 
These, with few exceptions, reside outside the reservation on Snake 
Kiver and its tributaries, and cause more or less trouble in a petty way 
to the white settlers. The Nez Percys generally have for many years 
been friendly to the whites, are quite extensively engaged in agricul- 
ture, and may be considered well advanced in civilization. They show 
considerable interest in the education of their children, and have two 
schools in operation, with an attendance of 124 scholars. Under the 
treaties of June 11, 1855, and June 9, 1863, these Indians receive limited 
annuities, &c., (from sev^n to nine installments due,) as follows: For 
beneficial objects, $6,000 ; support of schools, pay of teachers, bonrding 
and clothing children, &c., $7,300, and salaries of head chief and two 
subordinate chiefs, $1,500. Employes of different kinds are also main- 
tained, at a cost, after including the repairs on buildings, purchase of 
medicine, &c., of $15,500 per annum. 

Shoshones and Bannocks. — These Indians, numbering 1,037, the for- 
mer 516 and the latter 521, occupy a reservation in the southeastern 
part of the Territory, near Fort Hall, formerly a military post. This 
reservation was set apart by treaty of 1868 and Executive order of July 
30, 1869, and contains 1,568,000 acres. The Shoshones on this reserva- 
tion have no treaty with the Government. Both bands are generally 
quiet and peaceable, and cause but little trouble; are not disposed to 
engage in agriculture, and, with some assistance from the Government, 
depend upon hunting and fishing for subsistence. There is no school 
in operation on the reservation. Under the treaty of July 3, 1868, with 
the Shoshones and Bannocks, the Bannocks are entitled to limited an- 
nuities in clothing to the amount of $6,937, (twenty-seven installments 
due,) and for beneficial objects, $16,000, (seven installments due.) A 
physician, teacher, and other employes are also maintained for their . 
benefit, at an expense to the Government of $6,800 per annum. Oon- 
gres:^ also appropriates annually for those Indians on the Fort Hall reser- 
vation, who have no treaty with the United States, and for other In- 
dians in Southeastern Oregon, the sum of $40,000, one-half of which is 
expended for the benefit of those "residing on this reservation. 

Gcdur cPAlSnes, <&c. — The Coeur d'AMnes, Spokanes, Kootenays, and 
Pend d'Oreilles, numbering about 2,000, have no treaty with the United 
States, but have a reservation of 256,000 acres set apart for their occu- 
pancy by Executive order of June 14, 1867, lying 30 or 40 miles north 
of the Nez Percys reservation. They are peaceable, have no annuities, 
receive no assistance from the Government, and are wholly self-sustain- 
ing. These Indians have never been collected upon a reservation nor 
brought under the immediate supervision of an agent. So long as their 
country shall remain unoccupied, and not in demand for settlement by 
the whites, it will scarcely be desirable to make a change in their loca- 
tion; but the construction of the Northern Pacific Eailroad, which will 
probably pass through or near their range, may make it expedient to 
concentrate them. At present they are largely under the influence of 
Catholic missionaries of the Coeur d'Al^ne Mission. 

/ 

COLORADO, NEW MEXICO, UTAH, ARIZONA, AND NEVADA. 

The tribes residing in Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Arizona, and Ne- 
vada are divided as follows : In Colorado, about 3,800 ; New Mexico, 
19,000; Utah, 10,000; Arizona, 25,000; and Nevada, 13,000. 
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COLORADO. 

Tlie Indians residing in Colorado Territory are the Tabequache band 
of TJtes, at the Los Pinos agency, numbering 3,000,and the Yam pa, Grand 
Kiver, and Uintah bands of the White Eiver agency, numbering 800. 
They are native to the section which they now inhabit, and have a res- 
ervation of 14,784,000 acres in the western part of the Territory, set 
apart for their occupancy by treaty made with them in 1868. The two 
agencies above named are established on this reservation, the White 
River agency being in the northern part, on the river of that name, and 
the other in the southeastern part. This reservation is much larger than 
is necessary for the number of Indians located within its limits, and a« 
valuable gold and silver mines have been, or are alleged to have been, 
discovered in the southern part of it, the discoveries being followed by 
the inevitable prospecting parties and miners. Congress, by act of April 
23, 1872, authorized the Secretary of the Interior to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Utes for the extinguishment of their right to the south 
part of it. The proceedings of the commission appointed pursuant to 
the provisions of this act will be found under the appropriate title in 
another portion of this report. Notwithstanding the present failure of 
the efforts to this end, it is not doubted that the result will yet be secured; 
and inasmuch as trouble between the miners and Indians may occur at 
any time, the sooner the object is effected the better it will be for all 
concerned. 

A few of these Indians, who have declined to remove to and remain 
upon the reservation, still roam in the eastern part of the Territory, fre- 
quently visiting Denver and its vicinity, and causing some annoyance 
to the settlers by their presence, but committing no acts of violence or 
extensive depredations. The Indians of Colorado have thus far shown 
but little interest in the pursuits of civilized life or in the education of 
their children. A school is in operation at the JSTorthern or White lii ver 
agency, with an attendance of 40 scholars. Steps are also being taken 
to open one at the Southern or Los Pinos agency. Under the treaties 
made with these Indians, October 7, 1863, and March 2, 1868, they are 
receiving limited annuities, &c., (from one to twenty-six installments 
due,) as follows : In goods, clothing, blankets, &c., $40,000, and in sub- 
sistence $40,000. Provision is also made for furnishing them with va- 
rious employes, shops, iron and steel, &c., at an expense to the Govern- 
ment of $11,940. 

NEW MEXICO. 

The tribes residing and roaming within the limits of New Mexico are 
the Navajoes, the Mescalero, Gila, and Jicarilla bauds of Apaches, 
the Muache, Capote, and Weeminuche bands of Utes, and the Pueblos. 

iN'avajoes, — ^The Kavajoes now number 9,114, an increaseof 880 over last 
years' enumeration. Superintendent Pope considers this increase to be 
mainly due to the return, during the year, of a number w^ho had been held in 
captivity by the Mexicans. Thej' have a reservation of 3,328,000 acres 
in the northwestern part of New Mexico and northeastern part of Ari- 
zona, set apart for them by treaty of 1808. These Indians are natives 
of the section of the country where they are now located. Prior to 1804 
no less than seven treaties had been made with these tribes, which were 
successively broken on their part, and that, with but one exception, be- 
fore the Senate could take action on the question of their ratification. 
In 1864 the ^Navajoes were made captives by the military, and taken to 
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the Bosque Eedondo reservation, which had been set apart for the 
Mescalero Apaches, where they were for a time held as prisoners of 
war, and then turned over to this Department. After the treaty of 1868 
had been concluded, they were removed to their present location, where 
they have, as a tribe, remained quiet and peaceable, many of them being 
engaged in agriculture and in raising sheep and goats. Of these they 
have large flocks, numbering 130,000 head, which supply them not only 
with subsistence but also with material from which they manufacture 
the celebrated, and, for warmth and durability, unequaled, Navajo 
blanket.* They also have a stock of 10,000 horses. These Indians are 
industrious, attend faithfully to their crops, and even put in a second 
crop when the first, as frequently happens, is destroyed by drought or 
frost. A point on the San Juan Eiver about ninety miles from the 
present agency, and within the bounds of their reservation, has recently 
been selected for their farming operations, the valley ot that river being 
far better adapted for this purpose than the portions of the reservation 
heretofore cultivated. 

The reason for the non-occupation heretofore of this section of the re- 
serve has been found in their dread of war-parties from the Utes, who 
also (daim the country. A special agent has been appointed to take 
charge of the Indians who gather at this point. It is a matter of pro- 
found regret to the Department that on the llth of June last James H. 
Miller, esq., agent for the Navajoes, while. in the performance of duty 
connected with this very object, was surprised and murdered in his 
camp on the San Juan by two Ute Indians. 

One school is in operation on the reservation, with an attendance of 
forty scholars. The Navajoes are receiving, under the provisions ot their 
treaty of 18G8, limited annuities, (six installments due,) in clothing, or 
material for clqthing, $40,000, and in other beneficial objects, $14,000. 
Provision is also made for the employment of two teachers, at a cost to 
the Gov^ernment of $2,000 per annum. Owing to tlie partial failure of 
their crops, from the causes already indicated, the Navajoes have for 
some years been partially subsisted, off and on, by the Government. 

Mescalero Apaches. — These Indians, numbering about 830, are at present 
located — not, however, upon a defined reservation secured to them — 
near Fort Stanton, in the eastern part of the Territory, and range gen- 
erally south of that point. Prior to 18G4 they were located on the 
Boscpie Redondo reservation, where they were quiet and peaceable until 
the Navajoes were removed to that place. Being unable to live in har- 
mony with the newconiers, they fled from the reservation, and until 
quite recently have been more or less hostile. They are now living at 
peace with the whites and conducting themselves measurably well. 
They have no schools, care nothing apparently about the education of 
their children, and are not to any noticeable extent engaged in farming 
or in any pursuit of an industrial character. These Indians have no 
treaty with the United States, nor do they receive any annuities. They 
are, however, subsisted in part by the Government and are supplied 
with a limited quantity of clothing when necessary. In addition to the 
Mescfxleros proper. Agent Curtis reports as being embraced in his 
agency other Indians, called by him Aguas Nuevos, 440 j Lipans, 350, 
(probably from Texas;) and Southern Apaches, 310, whose proper home 
is no doubt upon the Tularosa reservation. These Indians, the agent 

*The Navajo blankets are a wouder of patient workmanship, and often sell as high 
ae (80, $100, and $150. 
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lemarks, came from the Comanche country to his agency at various 
dates during the past year. 

Gila (sometimes called Southern) Apa>ches, — This tribe is composed of 
two bands, the Mimbres and Mogollons, and number about 1,200. They 
are warlike, and have for years been generally unfriendly to the Gov- 
ernment. The citizens of Southern New Mexico, having long suti'ered 
from their depredatory acts, loudly demanded that they be removed, 
and, to comply with the wish of the people, as well as to prevent serious 
difficulties, and possibly war, it was a year or two since decided to pro- 
vide the Indians with a reservation distant from their old home and 
there establish them. With a view to that end a considerable number 
of them were collected early last year at Canada Alamosa. Subse- 
quently, by Executive order dated November 9, 1871, a reservatiou was 
set apart for them with other roving bands of Apaches in the Tularosa 
Valley, to which place 450 of them are reported to have been removed 
during the present year by United States troops. These Indians, 
although removed against their will, were at first pleased with the change, 
but, after a short experience of their new home, became dissatisfied, 
and no small portion left the reservation to roam outside, disregarding 
the system of passes established. They bitterly object to the location 
as unhealthy, the climate being severe and the water bad. There is 
undoubtedly much truth in these complaints. They ask to be taken back 
to Canada Alamosa, their old home, promising there to be peaceable 
and quiet. Of course nothing can be said of them favorable to the in- 
terests of education and labor. Such of these Indians as remain on the 
reservation are being fed by the Government. They have no treaty 
with the United States, nor do they receive annuities of any kind. 

Jicarilla Apaches, — These Indians, numbering about 850, have for 
several years been located with the Muache [Jtes, about 650 in num- 
ber, at the Cimarron agency, upon what is called '' Maxwell's Grantj'^in 
Northeastern New Mexico. They have no treaty relations with the Gov- 
ernment, nor have they any reservation set apart for them. Efforts 
were umde some years ago to have them, with the Utes referred to, 
remove to the large Ute reservation in Colorado, but without success. 
The Cimarron agency, however, has lately been discontinued, and these 
Apaches will, if it can be effected without actual conflict, be removed to 
the Mescalero agency at Fort Stanton. Four hundred Jicarilla Apaches 
are also reported as being at the Tierra Amarilla agency. The Jicarillas 
have heretofore supported themselves by hunting, with such assistance 
as this Department has been able, without specific appropriations, tq 
render them. 

Muache, Weeminuche, and Capote Utes — These bands, the Muache 
band, numbering about 650, heretofore at the Cimarron agency, and the 
other two bands, numbering 870, at the Abiquiu agency, are all parties 
to the treaty made with the several bands of Utes in 18G8. It has beeu 
desired to have these Indians remove to their proper reservation iu 
Colorado, but all efforts to this end have thus far proved futile. Tiie 
discontinuance of the Cimarron agency may have the effect to cause the 
Muaches to remove either to that reservation or to the Abiquiu agency, 
now located at Tierra Amarilla, in the northwestern part of the Terri- 
tory. These three bands have generally been peaceable and friendly to 
the whites, lieceutly, however, some of them have shown a disposition 
to be troublesome, but no serious difficulty is apprehended. None of 
them appear disposed to work for a subsistence, preferring to live by 
the chas(i and on the bounty of the Government ; nor do they show- 
any inclination or desire to have their children educated and taught 
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the liabits and customs of civilized life. Declining tp remove to and 
locate permanently upon the reservation set apart fo^ the Utes in Col- 
orado, they receive no annuities and pnrticipate in none of thebenei^ts 
provided in the treaties of 1863 and 1868 with the several bands of Ute 
Indians referred to under the head of ''Colorado." 

Pueblos, — The Pueblos, so named because they live in villages, num- 
ber 7,683. They have 439,664 acres of land confirmed to them by act of 
Congress of December 22, 1858, the same consisting of approved claims 
under old Spanish grants. They have no treaty with the United States 
and receive but little aid from the Government. During the past two 
years efforts have been made, and are still being continued, to secure 
the establishment of schools in all the villages of the Pueblos, for the 
instruction of their children in the English language. Five such schools 
are now being conducted for their benefit. 

The history of the Pueblos is an interesting one. They are the re- 
mains of a Once powerful people, and in habits and modes of life are 
still clearly distinguished from all other aborigines of the continent. 
The Spanish invaders found them living generally in towns and cities. 
They are so described by Spanish historians as far back as 1540. They 
early revolted, though without success, against Spanish rule, and in the 
struggle many of their towns were burned and much loss of life and 
property occasioned. It would seem, however, that, in addition to the 
villagers, there were others, at that time living, dispersed, whose reduc- 
tion to Pueblos was determined upon and made the subject of a decree 
by Charles V of Spain, in 1546, in order chiefly, as declared, to their 
being instructed in the Catholic faith. Under the Spanish government 
schools were established at the villages, the Christian religion was intro- 
duced and impressed upon the people, and the rights of property thor- 
.oughly protected. By all these means a high degree of civilization was 
secured, which was maintained until after the establishment of Mexican 
independence, when, from want of government care and support, decay 
followed, and the Pueblos measurably deteriorated, down to the time 
when the authority of the United States was extended over that coun- 
try; still they are a remarkable people, noted for their sobriety, industry, 
and docility. They have few wants, and are simple in their habits and 
moral in their lives. They are, indeed, scarcely to be considered In- 
dians in the sense traditionally attached to that word, and, but for their 
residence upon reservations patented to these bands in confirmation of 
ancient Spanish grants, and their continued tribal organization, might 
be regarded as a part of the ordinary population of the country. There 
are now nineteen villages of these Indians in New Mexico. Each village 
has a distinct and organized government, with its governor and other 
officers, all of whom are elected annually by the people, except the 
cacique, a sort of high priest, who holds his office during life. Though 
nominally Catholics in religion, it is thought that their real beliefs are 
those of their ancestors in the days of Montezuma. A much-vexed ques- 
tion affecting the peace and prosperity of this people remains to be 
settled, and, it is hoped, will be determined without unnecessary delay, 
namely, whether they are citizens of the United States, or Indians, to 
whom the law of 1834, respecting trade and intercourse with Indian 
tribes, is api^licable. Chief Justice Slough, of the United States first 
judicial district of the Territory of New Mexico, decided, in 1867, that 
^thei^ status was that of citizens. This decision will be found contained 
iu Document No. 59, accompanying the annual report of this Office for 
1867, page 217. 
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UTAH. 

The tribes residing wholly or in part within the limits of Utah are 
the Northwestern, Western, and Goship bands of Shoshones; the 
Weber, Yampa, Elk Mountain, and Uintah bands of Utes; the Timpa- 
nagos, the San Pitches, the Pah-Vents, the Piedes, and She-be-rechers, 
all, with the exception of the Shoshones, speaking the Ute language^ 
and being native to the country inhabited by them. 

Northwestern^ Western^ and Goship t^hoshones. — These three bands of 
Shoshones, numbering together about 3,000, have treaties made with 
the Government in 1863. No reservations were provided to be set apart 
for them by the terms of said treaties, the only provision for their bene- 
fit being the agreement on the part of the United States to furnish them 
with articles, to a limited extent and for a limited term, suitable to their 
wants as hunters or herdsmen. Having no reservations, but little can 
be done for their advancement. They live in Northwestern Utah and 
Northeastern Nevada, and are generally inclined to be industrious, 
many of them gaining a livelihood by working for the white settlers, 
while others cultivate small tracts of land on their own account. Under 
the treaties referred to, the sum of $5,000 is appropriated annually for 
the Northwestern bands, $5,000 for the Western bands, and $1,000 for 
the Goship bands. These items are to be appropriated for eleven years 
from the present time. The money is expended for the benefit of the 
Indians, in accordance with the terms of the treaties. 

Tlie Weber Utes, numbering about 300, live in the vicinity of Salt 
Lake City, and subsist by hunting, fishing and begging. The Timpa- 
nagos, numbering about 500, live south of Salt Lake City, and live by 
hunting and fishing. The San Pitches, numbering about 300, live, with 
the exception of some who have gone to the Uintah Valley reservation, 
in the country south and east of the Timpanagos, and subsist by hunt- 
ing and fishing. The Pah- Vents number about 1,200, and occupy the 
territory south of the Goships, cultivate small patches of ground, but 
live principally by hunting and fishing. The Yampa Utes, Piedes, Pi- 
Utes, Elk Mountain Utes, and She-be-rechers live in the eastern and 
southern parts of the Territory. They number, as nearly as can be esti- 
mated, 5,200 ; do not cultivate the soil, but subsist by hunting and fish- 
ing, and at times by depredating in a small way upon the white set- 
tlers. They are warlike and migratory in their habits, carrying on a 
petty warfare pretty much all the time with the southern Indians. 
These bands of Utes have no treaties with the United States; they re- 
ceive no annuities, and but very little assistance from the Government. 

The Uintah Utes, numbering 800, are now residing upon a reserva- 
tion of 2,039,040 acres in Uintah Valley, in the northeastern corner of 
the Territory, set apart for the occupancy of the Indians in Utah by 
Executive order of October 3, 1861, and by act of Congress of May 5, 
1864. This reservation comi)rises some of the best farming land in Utah, 
and is of sufticient extent to maintain all the Indians in the Terri- 
tory. Some of the Indians located here show a disposition to engage 
in agriculture, though most of them still prefer the chase to labor. 
^o steps have yet been taken to open a school on the reservation. The 
Uintah Utes have no treaty with the United States, but an appropria- 
tion averaging about $10,000 has been annually made lor their civ'iliza- 
tion and improvement since 1863. 

In respect to the Indians of Utah it may be said generally that the 
time will soon come when they must, in the interest of peace and set- 
tlement, bo constrained to go ui)on the Uintah reserv^atiou, or such 
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other reservation as shall be set apart for them by Executive order or 
congressional action, and be strictly held there by military force, should 
that be found necessary. It is even a fair question whether the present 
condition of things should be allowed to continue through another sea- 
son. 

ARIZONA. 

The tribes residing in the Territory of Arizona are the Pimas and 
Maricopas, Papagoes, Mohaves, Moquis, and Orivas Pueblos, Yumas, 
Yavapais, Hualapais, and different bands of the Apaches. All are na- 
tive to the districts occupied by them, respectively. 

Pimas and Maricopa^, — These, said to have been in former years 
"Village" or "Pueblo" Indians, number 4,342, and occupy a reserva- 
tion of 64,000 acres set apart for them under the act of February 28, 
1859, and located in the central part of the Territory, on the Gila Eiver. 
They are, and always have been, peaceful, and loyal to the Government ; 
are considerably advanced, according to a rude form of civilization, and, 
being industrious, and engaged quite successfully whenever the condi- 
tions of soil and climate are favorable, in farming operations, are nearly 
self-sustaining. The relations of these bands with the neighboring 
whites are, however, very unfavorable to their interests, and the condi- 
tion of affairs is fast growing worse. The difficulty arises out of the 
fact of the use, and, probably, the improvident use, by the whites above 
them, of the water of the Gila Kiver, by which they are deprived of all 
means of irrigating their lands. Much dissatisfaction is manifested on 
this account, and the result is, so far, that many of the Indians have 
left the reservation and gone to Salt River Yalley, where they are making 
a living by tilling the soil, not, however, without getting into trouble at 
this point also with the settlers. 

It is seriously in contemplation by the Department to secure their re- 
moval to the Indian Territory. Before, however, any authority or ap- 
propriation for this purpose is asked from Congress, the minds of the 
Indians will be influenced to desire the change. Instructions to this 
effect have been given to the agent and superintendent in charge. 

The Pimas and Maricopas are greatly interested in the education 
of their children. Two schools are in operation on the reservation, 
with an attendance of 105 scholars. These tribes have no treaty with 
the United States, and receive but little assistance from the Govern- 
ment. 

Papagoes, — These Indians, numbering about 5,000, are of the same 
class, in some respects, as the Pueblos in New Mexico, living in villages, 
cultivating the soil, and raising stock for a support. They have no re- 
servation set apart for their occupancy, but inhabit the southeastern 
part of the Territory. Many of them have embraced Christianity, and 
they are generally well-behaved, quiet, and peaceable. They manifest a 
strong desire to have their children educated, and steps to this end have 
been taken by the Department. These Indians have no treaty relations 
with the United States, and receive no assistance from the Government. 
The expediency of assigning to the Papagoes a reservation, and con- 
centrating them where they can be brought within the direct care and 
control of the Government, is under consideration by the Department. 
There seems to be no reason to doubt that, if so established and once 
supplied with implements and stock, they would become in a short time 
not only self-sustaining, but prosperous. It was in contemplation years 
ago to set apart a reservation for them at San Xavier, so as to include 
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seventeen in all, with a total population of 870. The reservation upon 
which these bands are located, is in the northwestern part of the State. 
It contains 69,120 acres, and was'set apart for their occupation by treaty 
of January 22, 1855, with the Molallas, Clackamas, &c., and by Executive 
order of June 30, 1857. Some i)ortiona of this reservation are well 
adapted to grain-raising, though much of it is rough and heavily tim- 
bered. An allot Qient of land in severalty has been dire^'ted to be 
made, much to the gratification and encouragement of the tribes. These 
Indians are inclined to industry, and show commendable zeal in culti- 
vating their farms, growing crops which compare favorably with those 
of their white neighbors. Their customs and habits of life also exhibit a 
marked improvement. One school is in operation, with an attendance 
of 50 scholars. Under the treaty of January 22, 1855, with the Mol- 
allas, Clackamas, &c., a limited annuity (two installments still due) of 
$5,500 in beneficial objects is provided for the bands i)artie8 to that 
treaty. By the treaty made with the Molels, December 21, 1855, pro- 
vision is made for a nmnual-labor school for the benefit of that tribe, at 
an annual expense to the Government of $3,000. The treaty of Novem- 
ber 29. 1854, with the Umpquas and Calapooias provided for a limited 
annuity (two installments still due) in beneficial objects of $1,000, and 
for salary of teacher, purchase of books, &c., at an expense to the Gov- 
ernment of $1,450 per annum. The Cow Creek Band of Umpquas have 
a limited annuity of $550, (one installment still due,) in blankets, cloth- 
ing, &c., by treaty of September 19, 1853; and the Eogue River baud, 
under treaty of September 10, 1853, also a limited annuity of $3,000, 
(two installments still due,) in blankets, clothing, farming utensils, and 
stock. 

Slletz agency, — The Indians at this agency are the Chasta Scotons and 
fragments of fourteen other bands, called generally Coast tribes, num- 
bering altogether about 2,500. These Indians, including those at the 
Alsea sub-agenc3', have a reservation of 1,100,800 acres set apart for 
them by treaty of August 11, 1855, which treaty, however, has never 
been ratified, although the reservation is occupied by the Indians. They 
were for a long time much averse to labor for a support ; but recently 
they have shown more disposition to follow agriculture, although tradi- 
tionally accustomed to rely chieily upon fish for food. Many already 
have their farms well fenced and stocked, with good, comfortable dwell- 
ings and out-houses erected thereon. There is no reason why they 
should not, in time, become a thoroughly prosperous people. The fail- 
ure to make allotments of land in severalty, for which surveys wercJ 
commenced in 1871, has been a source of much uneasiness to the Indians, 
and has tended to weaken their confidence in the good intentions of the 
Government. One school is in operation on the reservation, with an 
attendance of 20 scholars. Kone of the tribes or bands at this agency 
have any treaty relations with the United States, unless it may be a few 
members of the liogue Kiver band, referred to under the head of the 
Grand Eonde agency. All the assistance rendered these Indians is out 
of funds appropriated for the general incidental expenses of the service 
in Oregon. 

Alsea sub-agency, — The Indians at this sub-agency are theAlseaa, Coo- 
sas, Sinselans, and a band of Umpquas, numbering in all 300, and are lo- 
cated within the liiiiits of the reservation referred to under the head of the 
Siletz agency. Tiie remarks made about the Irulians at the Sihitz agency 
will generally apply to the Indians of this sub-agency. The Coosas, 
Sinselans, and lJm])quas are making considerable advancement in agri- 
culture, and, had they advantages of instruction, would rai>idly acquire 
a proficiency in the simi)ler mechanical branches of industry. The Al- 
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seas are not so tractable, and exhibit but little desire for improvement. 
All the assistance they receive from the Goverament is supplied out of 
the limited amount appropriated for the general incidental expenses of 
the service in Oregon. 

Klamath agency. — The Indians belonging to this agency are the Kla- 
maths, and Modocs, and the Yahooskiu, and- Wal-pah-pee bands of 
Snakes, numberingaltogetherabout4,000, of whom only 1,018 are reported 
at the agency. They have a reservation containing 768,000 acres, set 
apart for them by the treaty of October 14, 1864, and by Executive order of 
March 14, 1871, situated in the extreme southern portion of the State. 
This riBservation is not well adapted to agriculture. The climate is cold 
and uncertain, and the crops are consequently liable to be destroyed by 
frosts. It is, however, a good grazing country. Although this reserva- 
tion is, comparatively speaking, a new one, the Indians located upon it 
are making commendable progress, both in farming operations and in 
lumbering. A part ot* the Modocs, who belong by treaty to this agency, 
and who were at one time located upon the reservation, have, on ac- 
count of their troubles with the Klamaths — due principally to the over- 
bearing disposition of the latter — left the agency and refuse to return to 
it. They desire to loq^te upon a small reservation by themselves. 
Under the circumstances, they should be permitted to do this, or else be 
allowed to select a tract on the Malheur reservation. There is no school 
at present in operation for these Indians. Under treaty of October 14, 
1864, with the Klamaths, &c., appropriations for their benefit are being 
made for a limited number of years, as follows : For beneficial objects, 
$5,000, (three installments still due, after which they become entitled 
to $3,000 annually for five years ;) for keeping in repair the mills,^ shops, 
and buildings, $1,000; for purchase of tools, materials for mills and 
shops, and books and stationery for school, $1,500 ; and for salaries and 
subsistence of various employes, including physician and teache;'S, $9,600. 
The Wal-pah-pee band of Snakes, under the treaty made with that 
band August 12, 1865, have a limited annuity (nine installments still 
due) in benefical objects of $1,200. 

Malheur reservation. — This reservation set apart by Executive order 
of September 12, 187^, is situated in the southeastern part of the State. 
Upon this it is the intention of the Department eventually to locate all 
the roving and straggling bands in Eastern and Southeastern Oregon, 
which can be induced to settle there. Als no funds are at the disposal of 
the Department with which to make the necessary improvements, and 
to provide temporary subsistence for Indians removed, the work has 
not yet been fairly commenced. The Indians who should be collected 
upon this reservation are now a constant source of annoyance to the 
white settlers. They hang about the settlements and military posts, 
begging and stealing, and unless some prompt measures be taken to 
bring them under the care and control of an agent of the Government, 
serious trouble may result at any time. Congress should make the neces- 
sary appropriation during the coming session to maintain an agent for 
these Indians, to erect the agency buildings, and to provide subsistence 
for such as may be collected and remain upon the reservation. 

Indians not upon reservations. — ^There are a number of Indians, proba- 
bly not less than 3,000, *^ renegades," and others of roving habits, who 
have no treaty relations with the Government, and are not in charge of 
any agent. The tribal names of some of these are the Clatsops, Nestu- 
cals, Tillamooks, l^ehalims. Snakes, and l^ez Percys, The "renegades," 
such in fact and so called, roam on the Columbia Kiver, and are of consid- 
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WASHINaTON TERRITORY. 

Tlie tribes residing in Washington Territor}' are the Nisqually, Puyal- 
lup, and other confederate tribes ; the D'Wamish and other allied bands ; 
the Makahs ; the S'Klallams ; the Qui-nai-elts, and Qui-leh-utes ; the 
Yakamasj the* Chehalis, and other allied tribes; and the Colville, 
Spokanes, Coeur d' Alines, Okanagans, and others. 

Nisqually^ Fuyallup^ and others, — These Indians, numbering about 
1,200, have three reservations containing, as per treaty of 1854, 26,776 
acres, situated on the Nisqually and Puyallup Rivers, and on an island 
in Puget Sound. Some of these Indians are engaged in farming, and 
raise considerable wheat, also potatoes and other vegetables'. Many 
are employed by the farmers in their vicinity, while others still are idle 
and shiftless, spending their time wandering from place to place. One 
school is in operation on the Puyallup reservation, with an attendance 
of eleven scholars. Under the treaty of December 26, 1854, they are to 
receive annually for a limited period, (two installments due,) $1,000 in 
beneficial objects; and are furnished with an agricultural and industrial 
school, at a cost of $1,500 to the Government, and also with teachers, 
physician, farmer, and other employes, at an expense of $6,700 per 
annum. 

jy Wamish and otiiers, — The D'Wamish and other allied tribes number 
3,600, and have five reservations, containing in all 41,716 acres, set 
apart by treaty made with them in 1855, and located at as many points 
on Puget Sound. Many of these Indians, particularly those residing 
on the Lummi reservation, are industrious farmers, raising all the pro- 
duce necessary for their support, and owning a large number of cattle, 
horses, hogs, &c. ; while others are either employed by the neighboring 
white farmers or engaged in lumbering on their own account. They are 
generally Christianized, most of them members of the Catholic Church. 
One school, with 57 scholars, is in operation on the Tulalip reservation, 
where all the Government buildings are located. This school has had 
a remarkable degree of success, as reported by the agent and by disin- 
terested visitors. Under the treaty of January 22, 1855, made with 
these bands, they are to receive annually for a limited number of years, 
in beneficial objects, $6,000, (two installments due, after which they 
become entitled to $4,000 annually for five years,) are supplied with an 
agricultural and industrial school, at an expense of $3,000 per annum, 
and are also to be provided with certain employes and shops, the sala- 
ries and support of which cost the Government annually $5,100. 

Malcahs, — These Indians number 604, and have a reservation of 
12,800 acres set apart by treaty made with them in 1855, and located 
at the extreme northwest corner of the Territory. They are a bold, 
hardy race, not inclined to till the soil for a support, but depending princi- 
pally upon fishing and the taking of fur-seal for their livelihood. One 
school is in operation among them, with an attendance of 16 scholars. 
Under the treaty of January 31, 1855, they receive for a certain number 
of years (seven installments due) $1,000 in beneficial objects, and are 
supplied with an agricultural and industrial school, at a cost of $2,500 
annually, and with certain employes and shops, the salaries and sup- 
port of which Cost the Government $5,100 per annum. 

SKlallams. — ^These Indians, numbering 919, have a reservation of 
4,000 acres, set apart by treaty made with them in 1855, and located on 
what is known as " Hood's Canal." Some of them are engaged, in a small 
way, in farming, and others are employed in logging for the neighbor- 
ing saw-mills. Their condition generally is such that their advance- 
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ment in civilization must necessarily be slow. A scliool has been estab- 
lished on the reservation, and is attended by 22 scholars. Under the 
treaty made with these Indians January 26, 1855, appropriations are 
made annually, for their benefit, as follows : For beneficial objects, 
$2,400, (two installments due, after which they become entitled to 
$1,600 annually, for five years ;) for support of an agricultural and 
industrial school, including pay of teachers, $2,500; for the employment 
of certain mechanics and laborers, $4,600, and for the support of shops, 
$500. Th(»se benefits are to continue for twenty years from the date of 
the treaty. 

Qui-naielts, Qtii-leh-utes^ Holts ^ and Quits, — These Indians number 520, 
and have a reservation of 25,600 acres in the extreme eastern part of 
the Territory, and almost wholly isolated from white settlements, set 
apart under a treaty made with them July 1, 1855. But one of the four 
tribes mentioned, the Qui-nai-elts, live upon the reservation ; the others 
reside at different points along the coast, northward from the reserva- 
tion. These declare that they never agreed to sell their country, and 
that they never knowingly signed any treaty disposing of their right to 
it. The bottom laud on the reservation is heavily timbered, and a great 
deal of labor is required to clear it; but, when cleared, it produces good 
crops. Many of the Indians, though in the main fish eaters, (the Qui- 
nai-eltEiver furnishing them with salmon in great abundance,) are culti- 
vating small patches, and raise sufficient vegetables for their own use. 
One school is in operation on the reservation, with an attendance of 15 
scholars. Under the treaty referred to, appropriations are made annu- 
ally, for the benefit of these Indians, as follows : For beneficial objects, 
$1,000, ^two installments due, after which they are to receive $700 
annually for five years ;) for the support of an agricultural and industrial 
school, and pay of teacher, $2,500 ; for the employment of a blacksmith, 
farmer, carpenter, and physician, $4,100, and for the support of shops, 
$500. These appropriations, with the exception of the first, are to be 
n.ade for twenty years from the date of the treaty. 

Ydkamas. — The Yakamas number 3,000, and have a reservation in the 
southern part of the Territory, contaiuing 783,360 acres set apart for 
them by treaty of June 9, 1855. These Indians belong to numerous 
bauds, confederated under the title of Yakamas. Many of them, under 
the able management of their present agent, have become noticeably 
advanced in civilization, and are good faruiers or skilled mechanics. 
The manual labor school at the Yakama agency has been a complete 
success, and of incalculable benefit in imparting to the children a prac- 
tical knowledge of farmiug and of the different mechanical arts. Their 
principal wealth is in horses, of which they own 12,000. The fact that 
the reservation for these Indians is located east of the Cascade, Mount- 
ains, away from all contact with the whites, has doubtless tended, in 
a great measure, to make this what it is — the model agency on the 
Pacific slope; though to this result the energy and devotion of Agent 
Wilbur have greatly contributed. Churches have been built on the 
reservation, which are well attended, the services being conducted by 
native preachers. There are at present two schools, with an attendance 
of 44 scholars. Under the provisions of the treaty made with these 
Indians in 1855, appropriations, to continue for a limited number of 
years, are made annually for their benefit, as follows : For beneficial 
objects, $6,000, (two installments due, after which they are to receive 
$4,000 annually for five years;) for the support of schools, pay of 
teachers, purchase of books, &c., $4,700 ; for employes of different kinds, 
$12,600; for keeping in repair shops, mills, hospitals, and agency-build- 
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ings, &c., $1,600; and for salary of head chief, $500. These appropria- 
tions, with the exception of the first item, are to continue twenty years 
from the date of the treaty. 

Chehalis and others^ remnants of tribes^ and parties to no treaty with the 
Government — These Indians number about 600, and have a reservation 
•of 4,322 acres in the eastern part of the Territory, set apart lor them by 
Executive order of July 8, 1864. A considerable portion of the land in 
this reservation is excellent for agricultural purposes, and quite exten- 
sive crops are being raised by the Indians of the Chehalis tribe. None 
of the other tribes for whom the reservation was intended reside upon 
it, declining to do so for the reason that they do not recognize it as 
their own, and fear to prejudice their claims to other lands by so doing. 

All these Indians have horses and cattle in abundance. They are in- 
dustrious, and being good field-hands, those of them who do not farm 
on their own account, find ready employment from the surrounding 
farmers, their services always commanding the highest wages. Having 
no treaty relations with the Government, no direct appropriations are 
made for their benefit. They, however, receive some assistance from 
the general incidental fund of the Territory. The Indians herein re- 
ferred to as not living upon the reservation, are of the Cowlitz, Chinook, 
Shoalwater Bay, and Humboldt tribes. They profess to desire a home 
at the mouth of the Humboldt and Chinoose Rivers, where they origi- 
nated. 

Golville and other tribes. — These Indians, numbering 3,349, occupy the 
northeastern portion of the Territory. They have no treaty relations 
with the Government, and, until the present year, have had no reserva- 
tion set apart for them. They are now, however, to be established, 
under an order of the President, of July 2, 1872, in the general section 
of the Territory where they now are, upon a tract which is bounded 
on the south and east by the Columbia River, on the west by the Oki- 
nakane River, and on the north by British Columbia. The tribes for 
whom this reservation is designed are known as Colvilles, Okinakanes, 
San Poels, Lake Spokanes, Coeur d'Alenes, Calispells, and Methows. 
Some of these Indians, however, have settled upon valuable tracts of 
land, and have made extensive improvements, while others, to a con- 
siderable number, have begun farming in a small way at various points 
within the district from which it is proposed to remove their respective 
tribes. It is doubtful whether these individuals will voluntarily remove 
to the reservation referred to, which is some distance west of their 
present location. It is pr^^posed, therefore, to allow such as are engaged 
in farming to remain where they are, if they so desire. Owing to the 
influx of whites into the country thus claimed or occupied by these 
Indians, many of them have been crowded out, and some of them have 
had their own unquestionable improvements forcibly wrested from them. 
This for a time during the past summer caused considerable trouble, 
and serious difficulties were apprehended ; but thus far peace has been 
preserved by a liberal distribution among them of agricultural imple- 
ments, seeds, blankets, &c. No funds are appropriated specially for 
these Indians, such supplies and presents as are given them being fur- 
nished from the general incidental fund of the Territory. 

OREGON. 

The tribes residing in Oregon are the Umatillas, Cayuses, Walla- 
Wallas, Wascoes, Molels, Chasta Scotans, Coosas, Alseas, Klamath, 
Modocs, and Wal-pah-pee Snakes, besides numerous other small bands. 
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They are all native to the country. On account of the great number of 
small tribes and bands in this State, the number of tribes and bands 
parties to the same treaty being in some cases as high as ten or fifteen, 
these Indians will be treated of, and the remarks concerning them will 
be made, under the heads of the agencies at which they are respectively 
located. 

Umatilla agency. — The tribes located at this agency are the Uma- 
tillas, Cayuses, and a portion of the ^alhi- Wallas, and number 837. 
They have a reservation of 512,000 acres, situated in the northeastern 
part of the State, set apart for them by treaty of June 9, 1855. This 
reservation is very fertile, and, as usual in such cases, has attracted the 
cupidity of the whites. A proposition was made last .year, under the 
authority of Congress, to have the Indians take land in severalty, or 
sell and remove to some other reservation. The Indians, however, in 
the exercise of their treaty rights, refused to accede to this proposition. 
These Indians are successfully engaged in agricultural operations, are 
nearly self-supporting, and may be considered, comparatively speaking, 
wealthy. It is gratifying to state that the introduction of whisky by 
whites upon this reservation, and its sale to the Indians, has, during 
the last year, received a decided check through the vigilance of Agent 
Cornoyer in causing the arrest and trial of four citizens for a violation 
of the law in this respect. All the parties charged were convicted, and 
are now in prison. This is especially worthy of note, from the fact that 
it is always exceedingly difficult to obtain convictions for such dealing 
with Indians in any section of the country. There is one school in oper- 
ation on the reservation, with an attendance of 27 scholars. A manual- 
labor school is also very much needed. Under the treaty of 1855, appro- 
priations are being made annually for the benefit of these Indians, as 
follows : For beneficial objects, $4,000 ; for the salaries and subsistence 
of certain employes, including a physician and teachers, $11,200; for 
the purchase of tools, medicines, books, and stationery for schools, re- 
pairs of buildings, &c., $3,000 ; and for salary of each of the head chiefs 
of the three tribes named, $500. These benefits are to continue for 
seven years from date. 

Warm Springs agency, — The Indians at this agency, known as the 
"Confederated tribes and bands of Indians in Middle Oregon," com- 
prise seven bands of the Walla- Walla and Wasco tribes, numbering 626. 
They have a reservation of 1,024,000 acres, located in the central part of 
the State, set apart for them by the treaty of June 25, 1855. Though 
there is but little really good land in this reservation, many of the In- 
dians, by reason of their industry, have succeeded measurably in their 
farming operations, and may be considered as self-sustaining. In mor- 
als they have greatly improved, so that polygamy, the buying and 
selling of wives, gambling, and drunkenness have ceased to be common 
among them, as in the past. There are some, however, who are dis- 
posed to wander off the reservation, and lead a vagabond life. But 
little advancement has been made in education among these Indians. 
One school is in operation at the agency, with an attendance of 51 
scholars. Under the treaty made with these bands in 1855, they receive 
an annuity, in beneficial objects, for a limited period, of $4,000, (two in- 
stallments still due,) after which they are entitled to $2,000 annually, 
for five years. Employes are also maintained for their benefit, at an 
annual expense of $9,100. The head chief is paid $500 per annum by 
the Government. 

Grand Ronde agency. — The Indians at this agency comprise the Mol- 
alla, Clackama, Calapooia, Molel, Umjiqua, Rogue Elver, and other bands, 
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seventeen in all, with a total population of 870. The reservation upon 
which these bands are located, is in the northwestern part of the State. 
It contains 69,120 acres, and was'set apart for their occupation by treaty 
of January 22, 1855, with the Molallas, Clackamas, &c., and by Executive 
order of June 30, 1857. Some portions of this reservation are well 
adapted to grain-raising, though much of it is rough and heavily tim- 
bered. An allotment of land in severalty has been directed to be 
made, much to the gratification and encouragement of the tribes. These 
Indians are inclined to industry, and show commendable zeal in culti- 
vating their farms, growing crops which compare favorably with those 
of their white neighbors. Their customs and habits of life also exhibit a 
marked improvement. One school is in operation, with an attendance 
of 50 scholars. Under the treaty of January 22, 1855, with the Mol- 
allas, Clackamas, &c., a limited annuity (two installments still due) of 
$5,500 in beneficial objects is provided for the bands parties to that 
treaty. By the treaty made with the Molels, December 21, 1855, pro- 
vision is made for a manual-labor school for the benefit of that tribe, at 
an annual expense to the Government of $3,000. The treaty of Novem- 
ber 29, 1854, with the Umpquas and Calapooias provided for a limited 
annuity (two installments still due) in beneficial objects of $1,000, and 
for salary of teacher, purchase of books, &c., at an expense to the Gov- 
ernment of $1,450 per annum. The Cow Creek Band of Umpquas have 
a limited annuity of $550, (one installment still due,) in blankets, cloth- 
ing, &c., by treaty of September 19, 1853; and the Eogue River baud, 
under treaty of September 10, 1853, also a limited annuity of $3,000, 
(two installments still due,) in blankets, clothing, farming utensils, and 
stock. 

Siletz agency, — The Indians at this agency are the Chasta Scotons and 
fragments of fourteen other bands, called generally Coast tribes, num- 
bering altogether about 2,500. These Indians, including those at the 
Alsea sub-agency, have a reservation of 1,100,800 acres set apart for 
them by treaty of August 11, 1855, which treaty, however, has never 
been ratified, altliough the reservation is occupied by the Indians. They 
were for a long time much averse to labor for a support; but recently 
they have shown more disposition to follow agriculture, although tradi- 
tionally accustomed to rely chiefly upon fish for food. Many already 
have their farms well fenced and stocked, with good, comfortable dwell- 
ings and out-houses erected thereon. There is no reason why they 
should not, in time, become a thoroughly prosperous people. The fail- 
ure to make allotments of land in severalty, for which surveys were 
commenced in 1871, has been a source of much uneasiness to the Indiana, 
and has tended to weaken their confidence in the good intentions of the 
Government. One school is in operation on the reservation, with an 
attendance of 20 scholars. Kone of the tribes or bands at this agency 
have any treaty relations with the United States, unless it may be a few 
members of the Rogue River band, referred to under the head of the 
Grand Ronde agency. All the assistance rendered these Indians is out 
of funds appropriated for the general incidental expenses of the service 
in Oregon. 

Alsea sub-agency. — The Indians at this sub-agency are theAlseaa, Coo- 
sas, Sinselans, and a band of Umpquas, numbering in all 300, and are lo- 
cated within the limits of the reservation referred to under the head of the 
Siletz agency. The remarks made about the Indians at the Siletz agency 
will generally apply to the Indians of this sub-agency. The Coosas, 
Sinselans, and Umpquas are making considerable advancement in agri- 
culture, and, had they advantages of instruction, would rapidly acquire 
a proficiency in the simi)ler mechanical branches of industry. The Al- 
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seas are not so tractable, and exhibit but little desire for improvement. 
All the assistance they receive from the Government is supplied out of 
the limited amount appropriated for the general incidental expenses of 
the service in Oregon. 

Klamath agency. — ^The Indians belonging to this agency are the Kla- 
maths, and Modocs, and the Yahooskiu, and- Wal-pah-pee bands of 
Snakes, numbering altogether about 4,000, of whom only 1,018 are reported 
at the agency. They have a reservation containing 768,000 acres, set 
apart for them by the treaty of October 14, 1864, and by Executive order of 
March 14, 1871, situated in the extreme southern portion of the State. 
This rieservation is not well adapted to agriculture. The climate is cold 
and uncertain, and the crops are consequently liable to be destroyed by 
frosts. It is, however, a good grazing country. Although this reserva- 
tion is, comparatively speaking, a new one, the Indians located upon it 
are making commendable progress, both in farming operations and in 
lumbering. A part of the Modocs, who belong by treaty to this agency, 
and who were at one time located upon the reservation, have, on ac- 
count of their troubles with the Klamaths — due principally to the over- 
bearing disposition of the latter — left the agency and refuse to return to 
it. They desire to loQ^te upon a small reservation by themselves. 
Under the circumstances, they should be permitted to do this, or elsel^e 
allowed to select a tract on the Malheur reservation. There is no school 
at present in operation for these Indians. Under treaty of October 14, 
1864,with the Klamaths, &c., appropriations for their benefit are being 
made for a limited number of years, as follows : For beneficial objects, 
$5,000, (three installments still due, after which they become entitled 
to $3,000 annually for five years ;) for keeping in repair the mills,^ shops, 
and buildings, $1,000; for purchase of tools, materials for mills and 
shops, and books and stationery for school, $1,500 ; and for salaries and 
subsistence of various employes, including physician and teachers, $9,600. 
The Wal-pah-pee band of Snakes, under the treaty made with that 
band August 12, 1865, have a limited annuity (nine installments still 
due) in benefical objects of $1,200. 

Malheur reservation. — This reservation set apart by Executive order 
of September 12, 187^, is situated in the southeastern part of the State. 
Upon this it is the intention of the Department eventually to locate all 
the roving and straggling bands in Eastern and Southeastern Oregon, 
which can be induced to settle there. As no funds are at the disposal of 
the Department with which to make the necessary improvements, and 
to provide temporary subsistence for Indians removed, the work has 
not yet been fairly commenced. The Indians who should be collected 
upon this reservation are now a constant source of annoyance to the 
w hite settlers. They hang about the settlements and military posts, 
begging and stealing, and unless some prompt measures be taken to 
bring them under the care and control of an agent of the Government, 
serious trouble may result at any time. Congress should make the neces- 
sary appropriation during the coming session to maintain an agent for 
these Indians, to erect the agency buildings, and to provide subsistence 
for such as may be collected and remain upon the reservation. 

Indians not upon reservations. — ^There are a number of Indians, proba- 
bly not less than 3,000, *^ renegades,'' and others of roving habits, who 
have no treaty relations with the Government, and are not in charge of 
any agent. The tribal names of some of these are the Clatsops, Nestu- 
cals, Tillamooks, Nehalims, Snakes, and ]^ez Percys. The "renegades," 
such in fact and so called, roam on the Columbia Kiver, and are of consid- 
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erable annoyance to the agents at Warm Springs and Umatilla ; others, 
the Snakes, 200 in number, are upon the edge of the Grande Konde 
reservation. These live by hunting and tishiiig, and profess to desire 
to have lands allotted to them, and a school provided for their children. 
The Nez Percys, belonging in Idaho, to the estimated number of 200, 
are found in Wallowa Yalley, in the eastern part of the State. They 
claim that they were not parties to the treaty with the Nez Percys tribe 
years ago ; that the valley in which they live has always belonged to 
them, and they strenuously oppose its settlement by the whites. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The tribes in California are the Ukie, Pitt Eiver, Wylackie, Concon? 
Redvvood, JIumboldt, Hoonselton, Miscott, Siah, Tule, Tejon, Coahuila? 
King's River, and various other bands and tribes, including the "Mission 
Indians," all being native to the country. 

Round Valley agency. — The Indians belonging to this agency are the 
Ukies, Concons, Pitt Rivers, Wylackies, and Redwoods, numbering in 
all 1,700. The number has been increased during the past year by 
bringing in 1,040 Indians collected in Little Lake and other valleys. A 
reservation containing 31,083 acres has been set apart per act of April 
8, 1864, and Executive order of March 30, 1870, in the western and 
northern part of the State, for these Indians, and for such others as may 
be induced to locate thereon. The lands in the reservation are very 
fertile, and the climate admits of a widely varied growth of crops. More 
produce being raised than is necessary for the subsistence of the Indians, 
the proceeds derived from the sale of the surplus are used in purchasing 
stock and work animals, and for the further improvement of the reser- 
vation. Several of the Indians are engaged in cultivating gardens, 
while others work as many as twenty-live or thirty acres on their own 
account. 

The Indians on this reservation are uniformly quiet and peaceable, 
notwithstanding that they are much disturbed by the white trespassers. 
Suits, by direction of the Department, were commenced against such 
trespassers, but without definite results as yet, the* Attorney-General 
having directed the United States district attorney to suspend proceed- 
ings. Of this reservation the Indian Department has in actual posses- 
sion and under fence only about 4,000 acres, the remainder being in the 
possession of settlers, all clamorous for breaking up the reservation and 
driving the Indians out. Superintendent Whiting suggests that legis- 
lation be had by Congress in the matter without delay. 

The Indians at this reservation have shown no especial disposition to 
have their children educated, and no steps were taken to that end until 
in the summer of 1871, when a school was commenced. There is now 
one school in operntion, with an attendance of 110 scholars. These In- 
dians have no treaties with the Government, and such assistance as is ren- 
dered them in the shape of clothing, &c., is from the money appropriated 
for the general incidental expenses of the Indian service in the State. 

Hoopa Valley agency, — The Indians belonging to this agency are the 
Humboldts, Hoonsoltons, Miscolts, Siahs, and several other bands, 
numbering 725. 

A reservation was set apart per act of April 8, 1864, for these and 
such other Indians in the northern part of the State as might be in- 
duced to settle thereon. This reservation is situated in the northwest- 
ern part of the State, on both sides of the Trinity River, and contains 
38,400 acres. As a rule, sufficient is raised on the reservation to supply 
the wants of the Indians. These Indians are quiet and peaceable, and 
are not disposed to labor on the reservation in common, but will work 
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indiistriouslv when allowed to do so on their own individual account. 
One school is in operation on the reservation, with an attendance of 74 
scholars. Having no treaty relations with the United States, and, con- 
sequently, no regular annuities appropriated for their benefit, the gen- 
eral incidental fund of the State is used so far as may be necessary, and 
so far as the amount appropriated will admit, to furnish assistance in the 
shape of clothing, agricultural implements, seeds, &c. Besides these, 
their agent has a general supervisory control of certain Klamath Indi- 
ans, who live adjacent to the reservation and along the banks of the 
Klamath Eiver. These formerly belonged to a reservation bearing their 
name, which was, years ago, abandoned in consequence of the total de- 
struction of agency buildings and improvements by flood. They now 
support themselves chiefly by hunting and fishing, and by cultivating 
small patches in grain and vegetables. It is recommended by the Su- 
perintendent of Indian Affairs for California that the Hoopa Valley res- 
ervation be extended so as to include these Indians. 

Tide River farm or agency, — The Indians located at this point are the 
Tules and Manaches, numbering 374. About sixty miles from the 
agency reside several hundred King's Eiver Indians, who are in a 
wretched and destitute condition. They desire to be attached to the 
agency, and have' in the past received occasional supplies of food from it. 

The agency is located in the central part of the State, and consists of 
a farm of 1,280 acres, leased from T. P. Maden, at an annual rental of 
$1,920, with about 500 acres of (xovernment land adjoining. This land 
is very productive, but the drought prevailing generally for several 
years past in that section of the State has rendered the crops almost 
entire failures. In my opinion the farm now leased from Mr. Maden 
should be purchased by the Government, or another location should be 
selected for the Indians located at this agency, in order that improve- 
ments necessary to be made in the successful prosecution of farming 
operations may be made upon Government land, or land owned by the 
Indians, instead of upon private property. These Indians are gradually 
improving; are quite proficient in all kinds of farm-work, and show a 
good disposition to cultivate the'soil on their own account. There is 
one school in operation at the Tule Eiver farm, with an attendance of 
37 scholars. Assistance is on occasion rendered these Indians out of 
the general incidental fund of the State. 

Indians not on reservations. — In addition to the Indians located at the 
three agencies named, there are probably not less than 20,000, including 
tlie Mission Indians, so called, the Coahuilas, Owen's Eiver, and others 
in the southern part of the State and those on the Klamath, Trinity, 
Scott, and Salmon Eivers, in the northern part. The Mission Indians, 
having been for the past century under the Catholic missions estab- 
lished on the California coast, are tolerably well advanced in agricul- 
ture, and compare favorably with the most highly civilized tribes of the 
East. The Coahuilas and others inhabiting the southeastern and east- 
ern portions of the State, and those in the north, support themselves 
by working for white settlers, or by hunting, fishing, begging, and 
stealing, except, it may be, a few of the northern Indians, vvho go occa- 
sionally to the reservations and the military posts in that section for 
assistance in the way of food. 

There are also about 4,000 Owen's Eiver and Manache Indians east of 
the Sierras, whom the settlers would gladly see removed to a reserva- 
tion, and brought under the care of an agent. The Department has 
under consideration the propriety of establishing a new reservation, 
upon which shall be concentrated these and numerous other Indians, in 
which event the Tule Eiver agency could advantageously be discontinued • 
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organization of the Indian Bervice in the field. 
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The aggregate iminber of employ6s of all grades connected with the 
eight superinteudencies of Indian alikirs is 24, whose annual compensa- 
tion is $25,230. They are distributed as follows : Northern^ 2 clerks, 1 
messenger, total compensation $2,630 ; Central^ 2 clerks, total compen- 
sation $2,600; New Mexico, 2 clerks, 1 interpreter, 1 porter, 1 teamster, 
total compensation $3,680 ; Washington, 2 clerks, 1 interpreter, 1 mes- 
senger, total Compensation $4,500 ; Oregon, 2 clerks, total compensation 
$3,000 ; California, 2 clerks, 1 porter, total compensation $3,780 ; ArizoTM^ 
1 clerk, 1 interpreter, i teamster, total compensation $3,300, and Jlfontona, 
1 clerk, 1 porter, total compensation $1,740. 

THE INDIAN SERVICE AND THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 

For the year preceding the passage of the act of July 15, 1870, all 
superintendents of Indian affairs and Indian agents, with the exception 
of those for the States of Kansas and Nebraska, were officers of the 
Army assigned to duty under the orders of the Indian Office. In the 
two States named, however, the superintendents of Indian affairs and 
Indian agents had be^n for somewhat more than a year appointed by 
the Executive upon the recommendation of the two Societies of Friends, 
the appointees being in all cases recognized members of one or the other 
of those religious bodies, and, while duly subordinate and responsible 
in all official respects to the Indian Office, maintaining close correspond- 
ence with committees of their respective societies appointed for that 
purpose. So fortunate were the results of this system of appointment in 
Kansas and Nebraska considered, that when, under the provisions of the 
18th section of the act of July 15, 1870, it became necessary to relieve 
officers of the Army from this service, it was decided by the Executive 
that all the agencies thus vacated in the remaining States and the 
Territories should be filled by appointment upon the recommendation of* 
some religious body ; arid to this end the agencies were, so to speak, 
apportioned among the prominent denominational associations of the 
country, or the missionary societies representing such denominational 
views ; and these associations or societies were thereupon requested to 
place themselves in communication with the Department of the Interior, 
to make nominations to the position of agent whenever a vacancy should 
occur within the list of the agencies assigned them respectively, and in 
and through this extra-official relationship to assume charge of the in- 
tellectual and moral education of the Indians thus brought within the 
reach of their influence. The reason formally announced for this some- 
what anomalous order of appointment was the desirableness of securing 
harmony between agents and missionaries, complaints having be- 
come general that, in the frequent change of agents, no missionary 
effortscould long be carried on at any specified agency without encounter- 
ing, sooner or later, from some agent of different religious views or of 
no religious views, a degree of opposition or persecution which would 
necessarily extinguish such missionary enterprise and even destroy 
the fruits of past labors. When it is remembered that efforts of this 
kind must, to achieve valuable results, be continued for many years, con- 
fidence being a plant of slow growth in savage breasts, and the hope of 
the missionary being almost universally founded on the education ot 
the rising generation, while, in fact, Indian agents were undel* the old 
political regime changed every few months, or every two or three years 
at the longest, it will readily be seen that the chances of missionary en- 
terprises being cut off in the flower were far greater than the chances 
of continuance and success. Such indeed had been the general history 
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of these .efforts among the Indians of I^orth America, and it may fairly be 
said that almost the only enterprises of this Kind which have secured a 
permanent footing are those which preceded the Government control of 
the Indians, and which had founded themselves on the confidence and 
sympathies of the natives too strongly to be shaken by official hostility 
or neglect. 

While, however, the importance of securing harmony of feeling and 
concert of action between the agents of the Government and the mis- 
sionaries at the several agencies, in the matter of the moral and reli- 
gious advancement of the Indians, was the single reason formally given 
for placing the nominations to Indian agencies in the hands of the 
denominational societies, it is, perhaps, not improper to say that the 
Executive was also influenced by the consideration that the general 
character of the Indian service might be distinctly improved by taking 
the nomination to the office of agent out of the domain of politics and 
placing it where no motives but those of disinterested benevolence 
could be presumed to prevail. 

The following schedule exhibits the present apportionment of Indian 
agencies among the several religious associations and missionary socie- 
ties. The figures refer to the number of Indians embraced in the sev- 
eral agencies: 

Friends, (Hicksite,) the Northern superintendency and the agencies 
therein, viz: Great Nemaha, 313; Omaha, 969; Winnebago, 1,440; 
Pawnee, 2,447 ; Otoe, 464 ; and Santee Sioux, 965 ; all located within 
the State of Nebraska. 

Friends, (Orthodox,) the Central superintendency and the agencies 
therein, viz : Pottawatomie, 400 ; Kkw, 290 ; Kickapoo, 598 ; all located 
in Kansas; and Quapaw, 1,070; Osage, 4,000; Sac and Fox, 463; 
Shawnee, 663; Wichita, 1,250; Kiowa, 5,490 ; and Upper Arkansas, 
3,500 ; all located in the Indian Territory. 

Baptist, the Cherokee, 18,000 ; Creek,'l2,300, in the Indian Territory ; 
Walker Eiver, 6,000; and Pi-Ute, 2,500, in Nevada; and Special, 3,000, 
in Utah. 

Presbyterian, the Choctaw, 16,000; and Seminoles, 2,398, in the Indian 
Territory; Abiquiu or Tierra Amarilla, 1,920; Navajo, 9,114; Mesca- 
lero Apache, 830; Tularosa, or Southern Apache, 1,200, in New Mexico 
Territory ; Moquis Pueblo, 3,000, in Arizona Territory ; Nez Perc6, 
2,807, in Idaho Territory ; and Uintah Valley, 800, in Utah Territory. 

Christian, the Pueblo, 7,683, in New Mexico ; Neeah Bay, 604, in 
Washington Territory. 

Methodist, Hoopa Valley, 725 ; Eound Valley, 1,700 ; an^ Tule River, 
374, in California ; Yakama, 3,000 ; Skokomish, 919 ; Qiiinaielt, 520, in 
Washington Territory; Warm Springs, 626; Siletz, 2,500; and Kla- 
math, 4,000, in Oregon ; Blackfeet, 7,500; Crow, 2,700; and Milk River, 
19,755, in Montana Territory ; Fort Hall, 1,037, in Idaho Territory ; and 
Michigan, 9,117, in Michigan. \ 

Catholic, TuMi]}, 3,600; and Colville, 3,349, in Washington Territory; 
Grand Ronde, 870; Umatilla, 837, in Oregon; Flathead, 1,780, in Mon- 
tana Territory ; Grand River, 6,700 ; and Devil's Lake, 720, in Dakota 
Territory. 

Reformed Dutch, Colorado River, 828 ; Pima and Maricopa, 4,342 ; 
Camp Grant, 900; Camp Verde, 748; and White Mountain, or Camp 
Apache, 1,300, in Arizona Territory. 

Congregational, Green Bay, 2,871 ; and Chippewas of Lake Superior, 
5,150, in Wisconsin ; and Chippewas of the Mississippi, 6,455, in Min- 
nesota. 
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Protestant Episcopal^ Whetstoue, 5,000 ;, Ponca, 735 ; Upper Missouri, 
2,547; Fort Berthold, 2,700 ; Cheyenne River, 6,000; Yankton, 1,947; 
and Eed Cloud, 7,000, in Dakota Territory ; and Shoshone, 1,000, iu 
Wyoming Territory. 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions^ Sisseton, 1,496, 
in Dakota Territory. 

Unitarian^ Los Pinos, 3,000 ; and White lliver, 800, in Colorado Ter- 
ritory. 

Lutheran^ Sac and Fox, 273, in Iowa. 

Reeaj^itulation, 

The Hicksite Friends have in their charge 6 agencies, with 6,598 In- 
dians ; Orthodox Friends, 10 agencies, with 17,724 Indians ; Baptists, 
5 agencies, with 40,800 Indians ; Presbyterians, 9 agencies, with 38,069 
Indians ; Christians, 2 agencies, with 8,287 Indians ; Methodists, 14 
agencies, with 54,473 Indians ; Catholics, 7 agencies, with 17,856 Indi- 
ans; Eetbrmed Dutch, 5 agencies, with 8,118 Indians; Congregation- 
alist, 3 agencies, with 14,476 Indians ; Episcopalians, 8 agencies, with 
26,929 Indians ; the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, 1 agency, with 1,496 Indians; Unitarians, 2 agencies, with 3,800 
Indians; Lutherans, 1 agency, with 273 Indians. 



THE INDIANS AND THE RAILROADS 



The following are the railroads which pass through Indian reserva- 
tions, and by wliich the interests of tho Indians are, or may be, af- 
fected. 

THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

By a<5t of July 2, 1864, entitled ''An act granting lancjs to aid in 
the construction of a railroad and telegraph-line from Lake Superior to 
Puget Sound, on the Pacific coast, • by the northern route/' this corpo- 
ration was authorized to construct a railroad between the points named, 
and it was provided in the second section of this act that " the United 
States shall extinguish, as rapidly as may be consistent with public 
policy and the welfare of said Indians, the Indian titles to all lands 
falling under the operation of this act, and acquired in the donation to 



the 
the 



road 



named in this bill." The first tract of country through which 
ine of this road passes to which the Indians have claim is that lying 
between the Red River of the North on the east and the James River on the 
west. The claim of the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of Sioux Indians 
to this territory is recognized by the treaty of 1867. By act of June 7, 
1872, it was made the duty" of the Secretary of the Interior to exanune 
and report to Congress what title or interest the said bands of Sioux 
Indians have to this territory, and what compensation should be paid 
them therefor. The proceedings of the commission appointed in pur- 
suance of this act, and the recommendations of the Office thereon, will 
be found under the appropriate titles of this report. 

To the lands upon the line of this road between the James Riv er and 
the Missouri, no Indian tribe is known to have title. This whole tract 
is, however, " Indian country " within the meaning of the intercourse 
act of 1834, and the same is true of the lands upon this road from the 
western bank ef the Missouri to the eastern border of the Territory of 
Idaho, except as the road (as its line is at present understood at this 
Office) is to pass through the Jocko reservation in Western Montana, 
established by the provisions of the treaty of July 16, 1855, for the Flat- 
heads and other Indians. Between the same two points the line of road 
also passes through the reservation of the Avickarees, Mandaus, and 
Gros Ventres, which, however, has only the authority of an Executive 
order, (April 12, 1870.) Further on, the line of the roac} passes north of 
and near to the reservation established for the Mountain Crow Indians, 
by the treaty of May 7, 1868. West of Idaho to the Pacific coast the 
line of the road does not intersect any Indian reservation. 

So far as operations in construction of this road have been carried on, 
no serious difficulty has yet been encountered with any of the Indians. 
The Sisseton and Wahpeton bands, by the treaty of 1867, ceded to the 
United States the right to construct railroads through their country, 
and these Indians have manifested no opposition to theconstruction of the 
Northern f aciti(j Railroad. West of the Missouri River objections have 
een made by various Sioux Indians, members of the Ogallala, Brul6, 
ud other bands, and by the Northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes, and 
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surveying and working parties have been loudly threatened by tbe^e 
Indians. Tiie proceedings of the commission, of which the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, Hon. B. R. Cowen, was chairinan, and 
which visited this section of the country during the past summer for 
the especial purpose of removing tlie objections of the Indians to the 
progress of the road, will be found elsewhere. The most unfortunate 
feature of the situation is tbe premature withdrawal of the surveying 
party and its military escort from the head- waters of the Yellowstone 
River, in October last, in the face of threatening demonstrations from 
some small but noisy bands of Sioux from the Grand River and Lower 
agencies. The agent for theCrows, who are the true allies of the Gov- 
ernment in this matter, desiring the construction of the railroad as 
a barrier against their inveterate enemies, the Sioux, reports that this 
has caused a great depression among that people, being taken as an 
indication of the weakness of the Government. It is also known from 
other quarters that the more turbulent of the Sioux are proportionately 
elated and encouraged in their opposition. But, notwithstanding the 
naturally critical character of this enterprise, antl the misadventure 
accompanying its first step across the Missouri, it is believed that the 
road will be enabled to proceed to completion as rapidly as its finances 
will permit, with nothing worse than threats on the part of the Indians, 
the stampeding and running off of loose stock belonging to engineer- 
ing and construction parties, and occasional firing into camps at night 
by small parties of Indians wishing to be thought particularly heroic. 
As previously stated, the number of Indians between the projected 
line of this road and the British possessions, is approximately 36,000, 
and the number between the same line and the Union and Central 
Pacific Railroads, on the south, 92,000. 

In each of the treaties concluded severally with the Cherokees, the 
Creeks, and the Choctaws and Chickasaws, in 1866, the right of way is 
granted to one railroad, authorized by Congress, running north and 
south, and to one running east and west. By decision of the Secretary 
of the Interior, of May 21, 1870, the road to run from north to south 
through the countries of the tribes named was determined to be what is 
now known as the 

I 



MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS BAILWAY. 

This railroad enters the Indian Territory on the west side of the 
Neosho River, and near to the same, extends southward through the 
Cherokee country, crossing the Arkansas River a few miles west of 
Fort Gibson, passes through the Creek country, crossing the iforks of 
the Canadian River a few miles above their junction, and passes still 
south through the Choctaw and Chickasaw country, crossing the Red 
River a few miles below Preston. Its course after its emergence in 
Texas is not of consequence in this connection. This road is finished 
to within a few miles of the Red River, and is being ra{)idly completed. 
Its construction has been attended with* little or no difi&culty in its re- 
lations with the Indians; but at some of the towns springing up on the 
line of the road, desperate white characters have congregated in large 
numbers, causing great excitement and alarm to the Indians, as well as 
inflicting much actual mischief. As is elsewhere narrated, it was in one 
instance found necessary to invoke the aid of the military forces of the 
Department of the Missouri, and with their assistance to deal summarily, 
under the act of 1834, with gangs of desperadoes, who threatened the 
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peace of the Territory, and even defied the authority of the United 
States Government. 

So far, only one road running east and west in this Territory has been 
recognized by the Department. This is the 

ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILROAD, 

which enters the Territory at the northeast part, running through the 
corner of the Shawnee reserve, thence southwesterly through the Wy- 
andott reservation, crossing the Neosho River just below the junction 
of Spring River, thence west in the Cherokee country to a junction with 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway at Venita. The road has been 
completed only to or a little beyond the latter point, but the location of 
its route thence to the Canadian River, as well as of a branch easterly 
from that point to the western b«undary-line of Arkansas, at or near the 
town of Van Bureu, (the latter being authorized by the act of incorpo- 
ration of July 27, 1866,) has been recognized and confirmed by the De- 
partment. 

In addition to the inevitable influx and congregation of desperadoes^ 
and outlaws at the successive termini of these two roads through the 
Indian Country, and at all principal points along their completed routes, 
(in which respect the history of the progress of the Union and the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroads is only repeated,) the result of their construction 
has been to attract new attention to the Indian Territory ; and not only 
has it required persistent action on the part of this Department to pre- 
vent the reservations of the several tribes from being lawlessly overrun 
by trespassers from the adjoining States, but it has been felt to be the 
duty of the Commissioner to take a position strongly, promptly, and ag- 
gressively against the propositions made, and seeking the aid of Con- 
gress for their consummation, to break down the barriers raised in sol- 
emn treaties, and to open up this last home of the Indian to indiseiinii- 
nate white settlement. In this position it is my sincere hope that the 
incumbent of this Office may ever stand, until it shall be shown that the 
treaties with these tribes liave heretofore been wrongly read, or that 
national honor and conscience do not require faith to be kept with the 
feeble and the defenseless. 

The tenth article of the treaty of 1859 with the Kansas tribe of 
Indians contains the provision that " railroad companies, when the lines 
pass through the lands of said Indians, shall have right of way, on the 
payment of a just compensation therefor in money." In accordance 
with these provisions, the contract was authorized by this Department 
June 12, 1869, with 

THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, SOUTHERN BRANCH, 

now Missouri, Kansas and Texas- Railway, for right of way across the 
lands of said Indians in Kansas, and the purchase of ties therefrom. 

• • 
On the 3d day of June, 1870, the President approved a permit given 
by the chiefs of the Oneida tribe of Indians to the 

GREEN BAY AND LAKE PEPIN RAILWAY COMPANY, 

authorizing them to construct and complete its road across their reserva- 
tion in the State of Wisconsin. 
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The ninth article of the treaty of 1854 with the Sac and Fox Indians of 
the Missouri, and the tenth article of the treaty of the same year with 
tiie lowas, contain a provision that when the lines of railroads necessa- 
rily- pnss through the Innds of these Indians, th'ey shall have right of 
way oji the payment of a just compensation therefor in money. These 
provisions are continued in force by the treaty of 1801 with these Indians. 
In accordance with these provisions a contract with the 

ATCHISON AND NEBRASKA RAILROAD COMPANY 

was concluded October 14, 1870, with authority from this Office for. the 
right of way across that portion of the reservation of the lowas which 
lies in Kansas, and, on April 10, 1871, for right of way across that part 
of the same reservation which lies in Nebraska. 

It is provided, in the eleventh article of the treaty of 1854 with the 
Otoes and Missourias, " that all the necessary roads and highways and 
railroads which may be constructed as the country improves, and the 
lines of which may run through their land west of the Big Blue River, 
sliall have the right of way through the reservation, a just compensa- 
tion being made therefor in money." 

Under authority from this Bureau, a contract was concluded May 28, 
1872, with the 

OMAHA AA'D SOUTHWESTERN RAILW^AY COMPANY, 

for the right of \vay through that part of the reservation in Nebraska, 
and on the same date with the 

MANHATTON AND NORTHWESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY 

for right of way through that portion of the same reservation which 
lies in Kansas. 

THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 

authorized by act of Congress approved July 2, 18C4, has been com- 
pleted from Omaha, in Nebraska, to Ogden, in Utah Territory, where it 
connects with the Central Pacific, which has been completed from that 
point to Sacramento, California. 

The Indians located or ranging on or near the line of these roads are 
as follows : The Omahas and the Winnebagoes have reservations on the 
west bank of the Missouri Kiver, some seventy-live miles north of the 
eastern terminus of the Union Pacific Railroad. It is not probable that 
these Indians ever come in close proximity with this road, unles's it is 
when engaged in their annual autumn buft'alohunt, upon the plains 
w est and southwest of their reservation. They are, however, peaceable 
and well-disposed, and there is no danger that, should they at any time 
during such hunts cross the line of the railroad, they would interfere 
in any way with stations, trains, or passengers. 

About one hundred niiles west of the Missouri Eiver, near the rail- 
road, is the Pawnee reservation, embracing 288,000 acres, occupied by 
about 2.400 Indians, who, though at war with certain other Indian tribes, 
are of tiie same character and disposition with the Omahas as respects 
the whites. 

Between this point and Ogden the railroad passes through no Indian 
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reserve, but between the Pawnee reserve and tlie Rocky Mountains, 
particularly in the country near the North Fork of the Platte, Spotted 
Tail's band and other Sioux Indians range in their hunting expeditions 
across the line 6f the road, but have never done any injury. 

About one hundred and twenty miles to the north of the road from 
Cheyenne is the temporary agency for the Ogallala Sioux, under Red 
Cloud. These Indians, though frequently insolent,and mutinous, have 
shown no such disposition as would make them dangerous to the rail- 
road, even though a large military force were not lying between them 
and it. 

The reservation for the eastern band of the Shoshoues and Bannocks 
in Wyoming, established under the provisions of the treaty of July 3, 
18G8, is within one hundred miles of the line of the railroad, as is also 
the reservation known as the Fort Hall reservation, for theShoshones 
and Bannocks, in Idaho. The Uintah reservation, south of the line of 
the road, about fifty miles from the road, and probably one hundred 
and fifty miles east of Salt Lake City, is the only Indian reservation in 
Utah Territory. None of the occupants of any of these reservations 
interfere in any manner with the railroad, nor is it probable that many 
of them ever visit its line. At some distance from the line of the Cen- 
tral Pacific there are, in Nevada, two Indian reservations, one north of 
the road, known as the Pyramid Lake reservation, and one south of it, 
known as the Walker River reservation, both of which reservations are 
occupied by Pah-Utes, who do not interfere with the operations of this 
road. 

In general it may be said of this, the central transcontinental line, 
that no Indians have seriously interfered with its operations at any 
time since its completion. As already stated, the number of Indians 
located or ranging between the road and the proposed route of the 
Northern Pacific is approximately 92,000, and the number between the 
road ttnd the proposed southern route, 61,000. 

THE KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY 

has been completed and under operation for several years past, between 
Kansas City, Missouri, and Denver, Colorado. No serious trouble with 
Indians has occurred at any time in the operations of this road. It 
runs through no Indian reservation, but passes near a reservation for 
tlie Prairie band of Pottawatomies, about seventy-tiv^e miks west of 
the Missouri River. This reservation embraces 77,357 acres, and is 
occupied by about four hundred Indians, who are entirely peaceable. 
No other Indians visit the line of this road, except as bands of Sioux 
or Northern or Southern Cheyennes and Arapahoes occasionally cross 
the track in passing from one part of the country to another, while 
upon their hunting expeditions. 

THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA F± RAILROAD COMPANY 

have constructed a railroad from Atchison, in Kansas, extending south- 
west, crossing the Kansas River at Topeka to the Arkansas River near 
the mouth of the Little Arkansas River; thence along the north 
bank of the Arkansas River to Fort Dodge. It is pro[)osed to complete 
this road to Sante F6, New Mexico. It passes through no Indian reser- 
vation, and is visited by no Indians except the Southlrn Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes, who range at times across the track in the vicinity of Fort 
Dodge. 
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THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILROAD, 



'? 



which has been before referred to as having right of way through the 
Indian Territory, iand as having been completed to Venita, in the Chero- 
kee country, was further authorized, by the act of July 27, 1866, to con- 
struct its line from a point on the Canadian River to the town of 
"Albuquerque, on the River Del Norte, and thence, by the way of the 
Agua Frio, or other suitable pass, to the headwaters of the Colorado 
Chiquito, and thence along the thirty-fifth parallel of latitude, as near 
as mny be found most suitable for a railway route, to the Colorado 
River, at such point as may be selected by said company for crossing; 
thence, by the most practicable and eligible route, to, the Pacific." By 
the eighteenth section of said act of 1866, 

THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 

of California is authorized to connect with this road near the boundary- 
line of said State. In passing from the point on the Canadian River 
determined by this company, to Albuquerque, the former railroad would 
pass through the reservation of the Kiowas and Comanches, established 
for these Indians under the provisions of the treaty of October 21, 1867, 
and, in passing from Albuquerque to California, would pass near the 
reservation of the Navajoes, which is in Arizona and New Mexico, 
established by the provisions of the treaty of June 1, 1868, and would 
probably pass through Camp Verde reservation, for the Apaches in 
Arizona. It is not known whether the immediate construction of this 
road is being proceeded with or not. The present attitude of some of 
the Indians on the proposed line of the same is not very favorable for 
peaceable operations. At the same time the Government can in no way 
better strengthen itself in its attitude toward the Indians than by favor- 
ing and forwarding the railroad by all reasonable and proper means, 
certainly, at the least, by strong and sufficient escorts and garrisons to 
enable the road to go on as rapidly as its finances will allow. The posi- 
tion of the Government toward the Kiowas and Comanches and the 
Apaches, and the steps proposed to be taken with them in case of further 
hostilities, have been elsewhere freely spoken of. As previously stated, 
the number of Indians between this proposed route and the Union and 
Central Pacific Railroads on the north is 61,000, and the number between 
the road and Mexico on the south, 85,000. 

What is now known as the 

TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 

is authorized, by the act of March 3, 1871, to construct a road 
"from a point at or near Marshall, county of Harrison, State of 
Texas; thence, by the most direct and eligible route, to be 
determined by said company, near the thirty-second parallel of north 
latitude to a point at or near El Paso ; thence, by the most direct and 
eligible route, to be selected by said company, through N^w Mexico and 
Arizona, to a point on the Rio Colorado, at or near the southeastern 
boundary of the State of California; thence, by the most direct and 
eligible route, to San Diego, California, to Ship's Channel, in the Bay of 
San Diego, in the State of California." It is understood that this rail- 
road is being rapidly constructed. The line, as defined by the act of in- 
corporation, does not pass through any Indian reservation as at present 
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established, but will probably cut in two the reservation proposed by 
General Howard for the Apaches in Southeastern Arizona. How this will 
immediately affect our relations with the Indians can only be conjectured ; 
but it will, as all railroads entering the Indian Country eventually must, 
settle the Indian question in that quarter. Indians cannot fight near a 
railroad. Their paltry, flabby, grass-fed ponies cannot long keep ahead 
of American horses, fed liberally with grain, and the latter point, upon 
which all Indian fighting at last turns, is secured by the proximity of a 
railroad. 

This Office is advised that there has been constructed, under territo- 
rial sanction, a "narrow-gauge" railroad from Denver to Pueblo, in 
Cohn'ado Territory, and that the proposed termination of said road is 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. This line passes through no Indian reservation — 
that for the various bands of Ute Indians in Colorado, (treaty of March 2, 
1868,) lying west of the one hundred and seventh meridian of longitude 
(west from Greenwich,) while the line of this road is east of lOoo. Occasion- 
ally parties of these Indians may pass across the line of this road, in 
Colorado, but such as are likely to do so are peaceable and well-disposed, 
and will do no injury to track or trains. As the road enters New Mexico, 
roving bands of the Cimmarron, Jicarilla, and Muache Apaches will 
be found to range in the vicinity, and to cross the track at many points. 
These Indians are not wholly well-disposed, but the railroad is more 
likely to be the means of taming them, than they the agents of obstruct- 
ing or harming the road. 

In closing this chapter of the report, it may be said generally that 
while transcontinental railroads are of the first importance in the solu- 
tion of the Indian problem, the immediate proximity of a railroad to 
a reservation, where the experiment of civilizing a peaceful tribe or 
band of Indians is being carried on, is certainly unfortunate. But, 
while regretting every such occasion when the progress of iuduslrial 
enterprise interrupts an experiment which requires care, and time, and 
Beclnsion, this Oflice has in no case felt itself at liberty to ()pi)ose the 
granting of a right of way to any railroad, naturally and legitimately 
directing its course toward an Indian reservation. On the contrary, 
every facility has been afforded to the officers of such companies to se- 
cure the requisite permission of the tribes concerned. But, while mak- 
ing this concession freely to an^- enterprise, this Office holds that 
such a company must be content to take its right of way, with land 
enough for track, sidings, and. stations, and no more; that when the 
company puts in a further claim, that, because it passes through an 
Indian reservation, (having perhaps aimed at it for the purpose,) it must 
therefore be allowed to take alternate sections of land for its own bene- 
fit, or, at least, be permitted to introduce a rift of white settlement to 
furni.sh business lor the road, the claim must be denied. The truei>rin- 
ciple of dealing with this difficult question is, as this Office ai)preliends 
it, that whenever railways find it for their interest to go through Indian 
reservations as desert country they shall be free so to do. When their 
nK]uest for a right of w^ay is merely the cover to a demand for the dis- 
ruption of a reservation, the treaty -rights of the Indian are paramount, 
and must in all honor and conscience be preiserved inviolate. 

6lA 



INDIAN LANDS 



The Indian title to lands within the limits of the States and Territo- 
ries of the United States is well settled to be the right of occupancy 
alone, except in special instances where, perhaps, a title of a higher 
nature has been vested by statute or treaty provision. 

In the early history of the Western World the principle was estab- 
lished as between European nations, that discovery conferred sover- 
eignty upon the Government under whose authority the discovery was 
made; and to the discoverers was accorded the exclusive right of 
acquiring the soil from the natives. The Indians in possession were 
conceded to be the rightful occupants, with a just and perfect claim to 
retain possession and enjoy the use until they should be disposed to 
part with it; but it vas also well established that they could only 
part with the soil to those who claimed sovereignty by right of discov- 
ery. Thus far were the rights of the natives, as original owners of the 
soil, restricted ; they could not sell or convey to any other power, or to 
the citizens of any other power. 

By the treaty of peace with Great Britain in 1783, the United States 
acquired all the rights in respect to the soil which had previously been 
in that nation. 

By treaty with France in 1803, known as the treaty of Paris, by which 
France ceded to the United States territory previously ceded to France 
by Spain, it was stipulated in the sixth article thereof: 

The United States promise to execute such treaties and articles as may have been 
agreed between Spain and the tribes and nations of Indians until, by mutnal consent 
of the United States and the said tribes or nations, other suitable articles shall have 
been agreed upon. 

The attitude of the Mexican government toward the Indians was, 
however, unlike that of the European powers. This government at no 
time recognized an Indian title to soil within its jurisdiction except 
where title had been specially granted, but treated the Indians merely 
as a peculiar class of citizens. In this view of the old Mexican law, it 
has been decided by the United States court for the Territory of New 
Mexico that the Indians within the territory acquired by the United 
States from Mexico are, by virtue of the provisions of the eighth article 
of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of 1848, citizens of the United States. 

The executive and legislative departments of the Government, how- 
ever, have never recognized any distinction between the Indians living 
on territory ceded by Mexico and those upon territory ceded by Great 
Britain, France, or Spain. These Indians have been provided with 
reservations, placed under control of government agents, and negotiated 
with in treaties, like the other Indians within the limits of the United 
States. 

Such being the right of the Indians to the soil, the United States for 
more than eighty-five years pursued a uniform course of extinguish- 
ing the Indian title only with the consent of those Indian tribes which 
were recognized as having claim by reason of occupancy : such consent 
being expressed in treaties, to the formation of which both parties ap 
proached as having equal rights of initiative, and equal rights in nego- 
tiation. These treaties were made from time to time (not less than 372 
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beiug embraced in the General Statutes of the United States) as the 
pressure of white settlements or the fear or tlie experience of Indian 
hostilities made the demand for the removal of one tribe after another 
argent or imperative. Except only in the case of the Indians in Min- 
nesota, after the outbreak of 1802, tlie United States Government has 
never extinguished an Indian title as by right of conquest 5 anrl in this 
latter case the Govern nient provided the Indians another reservation, 
besides giving them the proceeds of the sales of the lands vacated by 
them in Minnesota. So scrupulously up to that time had the right of the 
Indians to the soil been respected, at least in form. It is not to be de- 
nied that wrong was often done in fact to tribes in tlie negotiation of 
treaties of cession. The Indians were not infrequently overborne or 
deceived by the agents of the Government in these transactions ; some- 
times, too, unquestionably, powerful tribes were permitted to cede lauds 
to which weaker tribes had a better claim, but, formally at least, the 
United States accepted the cession successively of all lands to which 
Indian tribes could show color of title, which are embraced in the lim- 
its of any of the present States of the Union, except California and 
S'evada. Up to 1868, moreover, the greater i)ortion of the lands em- 
braced within the present Territories of the United States, to which 
Indians could establish a reasonable claim on account of occupancy, 
hod also been cedeJ to the United States in treaties formally complete 
and ratified by the Senate. In 1867 and 1868, however, many treaties, 
not more exceptionable, on any account known to this Oi!ice, than the 
average of Indian treaties for the eighty-five years preceding, were 
either rejected by the Senate, or allowed to stand over without action ; 
and since the latter year no Indian treaty' whatever has been ratified. 
It was not until 1871, however, that Congress formally pronounced the 
doom of the Indian-treaty system. By act of March 3 of that year, it 
was declared '^ that hereafter no Indian nation or tribe within the ter- 
ritory of the United States shall be acknowledged or recognized as an 
independent nation, tribe, or power, with whom the United States may 
contract by treaty." 

It is not for an instant to be thought or spoken that Congress, by 
sach a declaration, intended to pave the way for a repudiation of 
treaties alread^^ made and ratified. This action of Congress does, how- 
ever, present questions of considerable interest and of much difficulty, 
viz: What is to become of the rights of the Indians to the soil, over 
portions of territory which had not been covered by treaties at the time 
Congress put an end to the treaty system ? What substitute is to be 
provided for that system, with all its absurdities and abuses ? IIow are 
Indians, never yet treated with, but having every way as good and as 
complete rights to portions of our territory as had the Cherokees, 
Creeks, Choctaws, and Chickasaws, for instance, to the soil of (Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, to establish their rights? IIow is the Gov- 
ernment to proceed to secure their relinquishment of their lands, or to 
determine the amount of compensation which should be paid therefore 
Confiscation, of course, would afford a very easy solution for all difficul- 
ties of title, but it may fairly be assumed that the United States Gov- 
ernment will scarcely be disposed to proceed so summarily in the face 
of the unbroken practice of eighty-live years, witnessed in nearly four 
handred treaties solemnly ratified by the Senate, not to speak of the 
two centuries and a half (luring which the principal nations of Europe, 
through all their wars and c(>i:<iucsts, gave sanction to the rights of the 
aborigines. 

The limits of tlie present report will not allow these questions to be 
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discussed ; but it is evident that Congress must soon, if it would pre- 
vent complications and unfortunate precedents, the mischiefs of which 
will not be easily repaired, take up the whole subject together, and 
decide upon what principles and by what methods the claims of Indians 
who have not treaty relations with the Government, on account of their 
original interest to the soil, shall be determined and adjusted ; and also 
by what initiative and according to what forms, treaties now in force 
may be modified, (as proposed, only at the last session of Congress, in 
respect to three important treaties, the Wahpeton and Sisseton treaty 
of 1867, and the Ute and the Shoshone treaties of 1868,) for the ad- 
vantage and with the consent of both parties. 

The present number of Indians embraced in- treaties made with the 
Government, by which all lands belonging to the several tribes are 
ceded, except such portions as by treaty were set apart for perma- 
nent reservations, is approximately 180,000. The number of reserva- 
tions thus secured to these Indians is 92, ranging in size from 288 
acres to 40,570 square miles, and aggregating 167,619 square miles. 

Of these reservations, 31, aggregating 2,693 square miles, are east of 
the Mississippi River ; 42, aggregating 144,838 square miles, are be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains ; and 19, aggre- 
gating 20,088 square miles, are upon the Pacific slope. 

In addition to the above, 40,000 Indians having no reservations 
secured to them by treaty have had reservations set apart for them by 
Executive order out of the public lands of the United States. The 
number of reservations thus set apart is 15, aggregating 59,544 square 
miles. The Indians thus located, however, have, in the nature of the 
case, no assurance for their occupation of these lands beyond the pleas- 
ure of the Executive. 



THE INDIAN LEGISLATION OF THE LAST SESSION AND THE ACTION OF THIS 

OFFICE THEREON. 



FLATHEADS. 



The attention of this Office having been called by the officials of Mon- 
tana Territory to the importance of the removal of the Flatheads and 
other Indians remaining by sufferance in the Bitter Boot Yalley, in Mon- 
tana, to the reservation in the same Territory known as the '' Jocko," estab- 
lished for the confederated Flatheads, Kootenays, and Pend d'Oreilles 
by the provisions of the treaty of 1855, it was recommended to the De- 
partment that Congress be asked to make the necessary appropriation 
to pay for the improvements of these Indians in the Bitter Root Valley, 
and to provide for their removal to the "Jocko" reservation. Congress, 
agreeably to this recommendation, provided by act approved June 5, 
1872, for the removal of the Indians, and for the survey and sale of the 
lands in Bitter Eoot Valley : the sum of $50,000 to be set apart out of 
the proceeds of the sale, to be by the President expended in annual 
installments in such manner as he may deem for the good of the Indians 
thus removed. The privilege is e^jtended by said act to any one of said 
Indians, being the head of a family or twent^^-one years of age, to receive 
a patent for the land occupied or cultivated by him, to the extent of 160 
acres, provided he shall thereupon abandon his tribal relations. Under 
date of June 15, 1872, a special commissioner was appointed by the De- 
partment to carry out the provisions of this act. The report of the 
commissioner contains the text of an agreement entered into by him 
with the chiefs for the self-removal of the Flatheads to the "Jocko,'' 
and their comfortable establishment thereon out of the ^appropriation 
provided by act of June 5. For further particulars reference is made to 
the report of the special commissioner. An Office note attached states 
the progress made in the execution of the work, at the latest advices 
from the superintendent of Indian affairs for Montana. 

TRIBES IN THE NORTHERN SUPERINTENDENCY. 

The OmahaSy the Pawnees, the Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri, and the 
Otoe and Missouria tribes of Indians, having through their chiefs or tribal 
ooancils expressed a desire to have portions of their respective reserva- 
tions sold, this Office recommended to the Department that Congress be 
requested to give the necessary authority for such action. This was 
done by act approved June 10, 1872, entitled '^An act for the relief of 
certain Indians in the northern superintendency," wliich provides : 

Thaty iu respect to each of the trihes mentioned, with the consent of the trihe ox- 
preflsed in open council, the Secretary of the Interior sliaU cause to be surveyed the 
whole or a part of its reservation, as foUows : Of the reservation for tlie Oinahas, not 
to exceed 50,000 acres; of the Pawnee reservation, the same amount; of the reserva- 
tion for the Otoes and Missourias, not to exceed 80,000 acres ; of the reservation for the 
Bmcb and Foxos of the Missouri, the whole, being in the neighborhood of 16,000 acres; 
the lands after such survey to be first appraised and then sold by the Secretary of the 
Interior, upon sealed proposals, in tracts not exceeding 160 acres, or the entire body of 
lands offered within any reservation may be sold to oue purchaser, should it be deemed 
te the best interest of the Indians interested. 

All of these tribes have assented to the provisions of tliis act, cx- 
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cepting only the Otoes and Missourias. The portion of the Omaha 
reserve to be sold under the act had been surveyed prior to the passage 
of the act cited, and commissioners are already engaged in making an 
appraisal of the same. The lands of the Pawnees and of the Sacs and 
Foxes of the Missouri to be sold, are now being surveyed. 

KANSAS OR KAW INDIANS. 

The Kansas Indian lands in Kansas, embracing 137,658.13 acres of 
unsold trust lands, and 80,409.6 acres of what is known as the "diminished 
reserve," having been offered for sale under the provisions of the treaty 
of 1859, and all bids having been rejected by the Department, and the 
whole subject again referred to Congress in order that the interests of 
the Indians might be better protected, an act, the provisions of which 
were in the main those which had been recommended by this Office, passed 
Congress and was approved May 8, 1872. This act provides for the 
appraisement, by a commission, of both the " trust lands " and the 
" diminished reserve." It gives to actual settlers on the " trust lands" 
the privilege of purchasing 160 acres each within one year from the 
date of appraisal. The unoccupied "trust lands" are to be sold at 
public sale after due advertisement to the highest bidder for cash, in 
tracts not exceeding 160 acres, under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. The " diminished reserve " 
may be sold in tracts of 160 acres, on sealed bids, after due advertise- 
ment. 

A commission has been appointed and is at present engaged in making 
an appraisement of these lands, in compliance with the provisions of 
said act. This appraisement will soon be completed, and the sale of 
the land will be effected at the first convenient season. 

SISSETON AND WAHPETON SIOUX. 

The title of the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of Sioux Indians ap- 
pearing to be recognized, by the treaty of 1867, to a large tract of land 
in Eastern Dakota, it was recommended that Congress authorize nego- 
tiations to extinguish the same, which was done by the act of June 7, 
1872, entitled " An act to quiet the title to certain lauds in Dakota 
Territory." By this act it Is made the duty of the Secretary of the In- 
terior to examine and report to Congress what title or interest these 
bands have to any portion of the lands described in the second article 
of the treaty of 1867, and, if any, what compensation ought, iu justice 
and equity, to be made to said bands of Indians res[)ectively for the ex- 
tinguishment thereof. In the execution of this act the Secretary of the 
Interior appointed a commission with instructions to proceed to the 
reservation of said Indians, and there, and from the record, make a full 
investigation of the ludiau title, and, if they found such title to be 
valid and complete, to negotiate for a relinquishment of the same upon 
terms at once favorable to the Government and just fo the Indians. 
The report of the commission is published among the accompanying 
documents, and a recommendation for the ratification of contract en- 
tered into between the commissioners and the Indians concerned will 
be found under the head of " Legislation Eecommended." 

CHIPPEWAS. 

There are several reservations for the Chippewa Indians of Lake 
Superior in the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota, which are sur- 
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rounded and interpenetrated by white settlements, large portions, in- 
deed, being wholly unoccupied by the Indians. Legislation was there- 
fore recommended, authorizing the abandonment and sale of the Lac de 
Flambeau, the Lac Court d'Oreilles, and the Fond du Lac reservations, 
(the two first-nfimed being in Wisconsin, and the latter in Minnesota,) 
and the location of the Indians entitled to the same upon the reserva- 
tion known as the Bad Eiver reservation, set apart for the La Pointe 
band, under the second clause of the second article of the treaty of 1854. 
In accordance with this recommendation the Indian appropriation act, 
approved May 29, 1872, provided, in its eighth section, that with their 
consent and concurrence expressed in open council, in the usual man- 
ner, the Secretary of the Interior should be authorized to remove these 
bands to the Bad Eiver reservation; the lands vacated by such re- 
moval to be appraised by commissioners, and sold at public sale to 
the highest bidder 5 the proceeds to be expended or invested for the 
benefit of the Indians, under the direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. After considerable delay, too great to allow of anything being 
accomplished during the present year, the Fond du Lac Indians have 
given their consent to the proposed sale, and measures will be taken 
early in the spring to carry out the intentions of the law in respect to 
them. The Lac de Flambeau Indians have as yet given no final or deci- 
sive answer to the proposition. The Lac Court d'Oreilles have refused 
their consent, and the provisions of the act of May 29 have therefore 
tailed as respects this band. 

OTTAWAS OF BLANCHARD'S FORK, ETC. 

By the treaty of June 24, 1862, the Ottawa Indians of Blanchard's 
Fork and Eoche de Bceuf, then residing in Franklin County, 
Kansas, set apart, for the purpose of educating their children, 20,040 
acres of land, and provided that this property should be managed by 
seven trustees, four of whom should be Indians and three wiiite men. 
The Indians having removed to the Indian Territory, and the trust 
having come to be managed wholly for the benefit of a white school, 
and being therefore of no assistance or advantage whatever to the 
Indians, legislation was recommended which should authorize the ap- 
praisement and sale of this school property, and the payment of the 
proceeds to the Indians. An act was passed, approved June 10, 1872, 
entitled "An act for the relief of certain Indians in the Central super- 
intendency," by which the Secretary of the Interior is directed and re- 
qaired to have this school property inventoried and appraised by com- 
missioners to be appointed by the Secretary. The commissioners are 
authorized by said act to examine persons under oath touching this 
school property or the action of the trustees in relation thereto ; more- 
over, the trust created by the treaty of 1802 is '^discharged, vacated, 
and declared at an end ;" and it is provided that after the inventory and 
a))praisement of the lands, premises, appurtenances, bonds, notes, 
mortgages, money, credits, assets, and other property constituting this 
school property, "the Secretary of the Interior shall be and hereby is 
aathorized and required forthwith to take possession for the United 
States, and advertise and sell the same ui)on such terms and conditions 
as he may prescribe." The manner of advertisement is prescribed in 
the act, and provision is also made therein "that no bid shall be accepted 
which may be less than the appraised value of such premises and other 
property; and x)rovided further, that said bonds, notes, mortgages, 
credits, personal property, and assets shall be sold in separate parcels 
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and the lands shall be sold in parcels of not more than one hundred and 
sixty acres each, and no purchaser shall be permitted to purchase more 
than one quarter-section thereof.'' 

The inventory contemplated by this act was duly made by commis- 
sioners appointed by the Secretary of the Interior for that purpose, who 
also reported, in compliance with the instructions of the Secretary, in 
regard to the '^ legal or equitably interest which any persoti, association, 
or corporation may havein any part of said lands and premises, or in any 
of the buildings or appurtenances thereto, together with the value 
thereof The property so appraised is, however, held in possession by 
the treasurer of the board of trustees, Robert Atkinson, in defiance of 
the provisions of the act referred to and of the demand for possession 
formally made by the commissioners, who were instructed to that effect 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and presented the order of the Depart- 
ment, duly authenticated and addressed to said Atkinson, directing him 
to surrender possession. Possession being refused, the proceedings of 
the commission under their instructions terminated at this point. Foi a 
detailed account of the action taken by the commission, reference is 
made to their report, which is published herewith. If the act of Con- 
gress referred to is not sufficient in its provisions to insure the obtaining 
possession and the speedy sale of said property, it is of vital importance, 
in order to prevent destruction and waste, and the unauthorized diver- 
sion of the same, and to secure the contemplated advantages of the trust 
to the needy beneficiaries, that additional legislation be had without 
delay. 

OSAGES. 

It being necessary for the Osage Indians to change the location of their 
reserve, as selected by them in the Indian Territory, for the reason that 
a portion of it was found, upon survey, to be east of the 96th degree of 
west longitude, and consequently within the limits of the lands retained by 
the Cherokees under the provisions of the treaty of 1866, made with 
that tribe, a new selection was made by them last spring, of a reserva- 
tion embracing a part of their former selection. Inasmuch as the tract 
selected contained more land than was authorized by the act of July 
15, 1870, providing for their removal to the Indian Territory, it became 
necessary to secure authority of law for securing the Osages in posses- 
sion of the same. This authority was given by an act approved June 
6, 1872, which confirmsto that tribe a reservation, bounded on the east by 
the ninety-sixth meridian, upon the south and west by the north line of 
the Creek country and the main channel of the Arkansas Eiver, and on 
the north by the south line of the State of Kansas. This act also further 
provides, '^ That said Great and Little Osage tribe of Indians shall per- 
mit the settlement within the limits of said tract of laud, [of] the Kansas 
tribe of Indians, the lands so settled and occupied by said Kansas In- 
dians, not exceeding 160 acres for each member of said tribe, to be paid 
for by said Kansas tribe of Indians out of the proceeds of the sales of 
their lands in Kansas, at a price not exceeding that paid by the Great 
and Little Osage Indians to the Cherokee nation of Indians." The loca- 
tion of the Osages is being rapidly effected in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act. 

With a view to the settlement of the Kansas Indians, or Kaws, in 
accordance with the proviso cited, a commission authorized by this Office 
visited the Indian Territory with a delegation of said Indians in August 
and September last, and made a selection satisfactory to the Indians, in 
the western part of the Osage reserve, having the Arkansas Eiver for 
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its western boiindary, the same being also the western boundary of the 
Osage reserve. These Indians number 627. The selection made for 
them embraces one hundred and sixty square miles, or about 102,400 
acres. 

"ABSENTEE SHAWNEES" AND CITIZEN POTTAWATOMIES. 

Certain Indians, formerly members of the Shawnee tribe in Kansas, 
but for many years separated from the tribe and known as " absentee 
Shawnees," have been for twenty years or more residing on lands be- 
tween the main Canadian and the north fork of that river, west of the 
Seminole reservation, in the Indian Territory. Moreover, many Potta- 
watomies having become citizens under the provisions of the Pottawa- 
tomie treaties of 18(31, 1866, and 1867,* have within three years removed 
to the same locality ; so that a body of Indians to the number of 2,263 
were, in fact, residing upon what is known as *' the thirty miles square 
tract west of the Seminole reserve,'' without any authority of law for 
such residence, or any color of title to the soil. It being on all 
accounts desirable that they should be assigned permanent homes, 
legislation was recommended at the last session of Congress, by 
which these "absentee Sliawnees" and. "citizen Pottawatomies " should 
be allowed to secure individual homesteads within the tract thus occu- 
pied by them in common. Provision was accordingly made, bj^ act ap- 
proved May 23, 1872, for certificates of allotment to the members of 
either tribe as follows, viz : " To each head of a family, and to each 
other member twenty-one years of age, not less than one quarter-sec- 
tion, and to each member of the tribe not less than eighty acres," the 
lands thus certified to be "set apart for the exclusive and perpetual use 
and benefit of such assignees and their heirs." The entire thirty miles 
square tract is now being surveyed, preparatory to making the authorized 
allotment to the Indians. 

UTES. 

By the trefity of March 2, 1868, with the various bands of Ute Indians, 
a reservation was set apart for them within the Territory of Colorado, 
extending from the southern boundary of said Territory to fifteen miles 
north of the fortieth i)arallel north latitude, and from the one hundred 
and seventh meridian west from Greenwich to the west boundary of 
the Territory, embracing 14,784,000 acres. This reservation containing 
an area far beyond what is required by the Indians entitled thereto, who 
number less than 4,000, and discoveries of gold and silver being credibly 
rei)orted in the southern portions of the siime, and miners entering and 
preparing to enter thereon in considerable numbers, it was deemed ex- 
pedient that negotiations l>e entered into with these Indians for the re- 
linquishment of the ])ortion of their reservation thus rendeiHMl unde- 
sirable for Indian occupation. Upon Office recommendation to this 
effect, Congress, by act approved April 23, 1872, authorized the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into negotiations with these Indians for the ex- 
tinguishment of their rights to the south part of the reservation referred 

•The Pottawatomie trojity of 1867 niado provision for a reservation, not. exooeding 
thirty miles square, for the Pottawatomie tribe in the Indian Territory. The selection 
of such reservation was made in the part of the territory jnst described in the text, 
but the Pottnwatomies having all beeome citizens, the provisions for such a resevva- 
tioD to the tribe failed as a matter of course. 
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to, and required him to report his proceedings thereon to Congress for 
its consideration. 

For the execution of this act a commission was constituted, an 
account of whose proceedings accompanies this report. Eeference is 
respectfully made thereto for the details of this negotiation. 

EASTERN BANDS — SHOSHONES AND BANNOCKS. 

In accordance with the provisions of the second article of the treaty 
of July 3, 1868, with the eastern bands of the Shoshone and Bannock 
tribes of Indians, a reservation in Wyoming Territory, comprising 
4,200 square miles, or 2,688,000 acres, was set apart for the Shoshone 
tribe, numbering about 2,000. Valuable mineral discoveries having been 
made in the southern part of this reservation, and many persons having 
gone thereon for the purpose of mining, and it being deemed best for the 
interests of the Indians that the portion of this reserve embracing these 
mineral discoveries should be relinquished by them, an act was passed 
June 1, 1872, by which the President was authorized to negotiate with 
these Indians for the relinquishment of that portion of the reserve of said 
tribe which is situate '^ south of the central dividing ridge, between the 
Big Popoagie and Little Wind Eivers, and south of the forty -third parallel, 
and to cede to said tribe lands lying north of, and adjacent to, their pres- 
ent reservation, equal in area to any lands by them ceded." The said act 
makes it the duty of the President to report all proceedings thereunder 
to Congress for ratification. The chairman of the board of Indian com- 
missioners was requested by the Department to conduct the negotiations 
contemplated by this act. The commissioner was successful in secur- 
ing an agreement for the relinquishment to the United States of all of 
that part of their reservation embracing the mineral discoveries, " which 
is situated south of a line beginning at a point on the eastern boundary of 
the Shoshone and Bannock reservation due east of the mouth of the 
Little Popoagie at its junction with the Popoagie, and running from said 
point west to the mouth of the Little Popoagie, thence up the Popoagie 
to the North Fork, and up the North Fork to the mouth of the Canon, 
thence west to the western boundary of the reservation." The Indians 
declined to accept other land in consideration of this cession, claiming 
that the land lying north of and adjacent to the reservation, which by the 
termsof the act was authorized to be ceded to them, is poor and mountain- 
ous, and subject to incursions from the Sioux and the Northern Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes, and, moreover, that they already had the right to hunt 
over it by the terms of the treaty of 1868. In consequence of this re- 
fusal by the Indians to accept other lands in lieu of that relinquished, 
the commissioner felt authorized to introduce a money consideration 
into the agreement, by which it is stipulated that the sum of $25,000 
shall be expended, under the direction of the President, for the benefit 
of these Indians, and that a salary of $500 per annum shall, for the 
term of five years, be paid to Wash-a-Kie, their chief. This agreement 
was made subject to the approval of the President, and the ratification 
or rejection of the Congress of the United States. The report of the 
commissioner will be found among the accompanying documents. 

Regarding the terms of relinquishment obtained as remarkably favor- 
able to the Government, without doing injustice to the Indians, I have 
elsewhere submitted a recommendation for favorable legislation by 
Congress upon the subject-matter of this agreement. 



THE MILITARY OPERATIONS OF THE YEAR AMONG THE INDIANS. 



THE DISPOSITION OF TROOPS. 

The necessity of guarding the frontier toward the Indian Country, of 
protecting settlers, miners, and surveying-parties from hostile tribes or 
marauding bands, and of preventing unauthorized intrusion upon Indian 
reservations, still occupies the greater portion of the Array of the United 
States. These objects require a disposition of troops along very ex- 
tensive lines, which may be rudely' sketched as follows : 

In Minnesota and Eastern Dakota^ for the protection of settlers, work- 
ing-parties, and stations on the Northern Pacific and other railroads. 
Forts Ripley, Abercronibie, Wads worth, Eansom,and Totten, the nearest 
Indians being the Chippewas in Minnesota and the Sisseton and 
Wahpeton bands of Sioux in Dakota. 

From Siottx Gity^ Iowa, to the head-waters of the Missouri, for the i)ro- 
tection of settlers, the defense of the several Indian agencies located on 
and near the Missouri, and the enforcement of the intercourse act, 
Forts Randall, Sully, Kice, Stevenson, and Biiford in Dakota, and Forts 
Shaw and Ellis and Camp Cooke in Montana ; the Indians intended to 
be controlled by these posts being the Sioux, Arickarees, Gros Ventres, 
Mandans, Assinaboines, Blackfeet, Bloods, Piegans, River Crows, and 
the i^oY'thern Arapahoes and Cheyennes. In addition to these posts, 
troops are also stationed at the Crow Creek, the Cheyenne River, and 
the Grand River Indian agencies, for the immediate protection of the 
agents and employes and the Government property at those points. 

For the protection from wandering bands of Indians of the stations 
on the Union Pacific Railroad, and the settlements along its route, through 
Nebraska, Wyoming^ and Utah, and to restrain more particularly Indians 
north of that road from leaving their reservations without authority, as 
well also with a view to a possible outbreak of the Sioux, Forts Kear- 
ney and McPherson, North Platte station. Plum Creek station, Ogallala 
station, and Sidney station, all in Nebraska ; Forts Laramie, Fetter- 
man, D. A. Russell, Fred. Steele, Sanders, and Bridger, all in Wyo- 
ming, and Camp Douglass in Utah ; also Fort Sedgwick, in the north- 
eastern corner of Colorado, the nearest Indians being the Pawnees, 
Sioux, Northern Arapahoes atfd Cheyennes, Shoshones, and Utes. 

In Kansas, for the protection of railroads and of white settlers from 
depredations by hunting-parties of Arapaho, Cheyenne, Kiowa, Co- 
manche, Apache, Sioux, and Ute Indians, coming up, generally, from 
the south and roaming over the western portion of the State, Forts 
I>odge, Hays, Larned, and Wallace. 

In the Indian Territory, south of Kansas, more particularly to repress 
gangs of white desperadoes in the Creek, Chickasaw, and Cherokee 
country, and to remove trespassers upon Indian lands. Forts Gibson 
and Arbuckle. .To overawe the Indians on the leased lands in the south- 
western portion of the Indian Territory, and to break up the illicit trade 
with Indians in arms, ammunition, and whisky, Fort Sill and Camp 
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to protect the northern and western frontier of the State, Forts Eichard- 
son, Griffin, Concho^ McKavett, and Stockton. To prevent the Kicka- 
poos and other Indians residing in Mexico from raiding^ into the State on 
the southern border, Forts Duncan, Clark, Davis, and Quitman. 

In New Mexico, to restrain Indian depredations, protect settlers, keep 
open lines of communication, and restrict the Indians to their reserva- 
tions^ Forts Bascom, Bayard, Cummin gs, McEae, Selden, Stanton, 
Union, and Wingate; in Colorado, for similar objects. Forts Garland, 
Eeynolds, and Lyon. 

In Arizona^ exclusive of the troops in active operations against the 
hostile Apaches, for the protection of the citizens of the Territory upon 
linei^ conforming generally to the course of settlement, Forts Whipple 
and Yuma, and Camps Boone, Date Creek, Cady, jGrant, Hualapai, 
Lowell, Colorado, Crittenden, McDowell, Mohave, Thomas, and Verde. 

In California, to preserve the peace between whites and Indians, and 
to prevent the latter from depredating upon the settlements, Camps 
Bidwell, Gaston, Independence, and Wright. 

In Nevada, for similar objects, Camps Halleck, McDermit, and Win- 
field Scott. 

In Oregon, Fort Klamath, four miles distant from the Klamath In- 
dian agency, and Camps Harney and Warner, the nearest Indians to 
the latter being the Klamaths. 

In Idaho, Fort Lapwai, near the !N"ez Percys Indian reservation, and 
Fort Hall, within the limits of the Fort Hall Indian reservation. 

In Washington, Fort Colville, in the northeastern part of the Territory, 
and Fort Walla- Walla, in the southeastern part. 

OPERATIONS. 

The movements of troops among and against the Indians under the 
administrative charge of this Office, so far as the same have been 
officially reported to the Department, may be epitomized as follows : 

MINNESOTA. 

Several murders having been committed by individual members of the 
Pillager band of Chippewas, and serious trouble being at one time ap- 
prehended. Captain W. S. McCaskey, commanding at Fort Eipley, was, 
upon application of the agent in charge of the Chippewa agency, sent in 
May with his available force to the White Earth reservation. The 
presence of these troops, together with the expressed determination of the 
main body of the Indians belonging to the agency to assist in repress- 
ing an outbreak, soon quieted matters, and the troops, about the mid- 
dle of June, returned to their post. 

DAKOTA AND MONTANA. 

As a protection to the surveying-parties of the Northern Pacific Eail- 
road between the Missouri and Yellowstone Elvers, two considerable 
detachments of troops were sent out during the year — one from Fort 
Ellis, in Montana, under Major Baker, of the Second Cavalry, the other 
from Fort Eice, in Dakota, under Colonel Stanley, of the Twenty -second 
Infantry. Several slight skirmishes were had with Indians by both 
detachments, but no serious engagement took place. Of Colonel Stan- 
ley's detachment. Lieutenants Eben Crosby, while away from his camp 
hunting, and L. D. Adair, while in advance of his company, were killed 
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by Indians. Colonel Stanley's servant, while Imnting, was also kille'd. 
Of Major Bakei-'s command one sergeant was killed and three privates 
"were wounded. The loss of the Indians is not known. 

WYOMING. 

Owing to threatening demonstrations made by the Indians of the Eed 
Cloud agency, the commanding officer at Fort Laramie, thirty miles dis- 
tant, has several times been called upon during the year for troops 
to protect the lives of the agent and employes and the Government 
property at that agency. A prompt compliance with the request of the 
agent for such assistance, and the presence of trooi)s near the agency, 
has in all cases quieted the difficulties without serious trouble or the 
loss of life. 

UTAH. 

A considerable number of Ute Indians belonging to the Uintah Valley 
and White Kiver agencirs, together with others roaming at large in the 
Territory, becoming dissatistied from various causes, congregated during 
the past summer in San Pete County and vicinity and assumed a hos- 
tile attitude, committing some depredations upon white citizens of that 
section. By the prompt action and wise counsel of Lieutenant Colonel 
H. A. Morrow, Thirteenth Infantry, commanding at Camp Douglass, the 
Indians were induced to cease their depredations and return to their 
respective agencies. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The only operations of the military in connection with Indian affiiirs 
in this State during the year, reported to this Office, is a tri[) made by 
Captain K. F. Bernard, commanding at Camp Bidwell, for the purpose 
of looking after certjiin Indians charged with having committed depre- 
dations upon citizens. The charges were found to be not well sus- 
tained. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

A large number of whites from Kansas having settled in the Chero- 
kee country, west of the ninety-sixth degree of longitude, the command- 
ing general of the ])ei)artment of the Missouri was called u[)on, in com- 
pliance with law, to remove them. Captain J. J. Upham, of the Sixth 
Cavalry, was assigned, with a detachment of troops, to this duty. The 
work was promptly and judiciously accomplished, without any violent 
collision with the intruders, about fifteen hundred of whom were 
removed. 

A considerable number of whites of notoriously bad character having 
followed the progress of the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Kailway into 
the Choctaw country, a detachment of soldiers under Lieutenant De 
Hart G. Quinby, Second Infantry, was sent to the scene of the difficulty, 
charged with removing all unauthorized persons beyond the limits of 
the Territory. Subsequently Colonel J. A. Hardie, Inspector General 
United States Army, visited the Choctaw country, to supervise the 
removal, which was effected thoroughly and without serious trouble. 

Of the many scouts and expeditions during the year by troops sta- 
tioned at posts along the northern and western borders of Texas, and 
at Fort Sill, in the Indian Territory, against hostile Indians raiding 
into Texas, the one most successful in inflicting merited punishment 
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upon the marauders was the expedition in command of Colonel R. S. 
McKenzie, Fourth Cavalry.. The troops under Colonel McKenzie, on 
the 29th of September, struck a camp or village of Qua-ha-da Co- 
manches on McClellan's Creek, being no other than the camp of Maowi, 
the most disaffected and dangerous of all the "Out Coraanches,'' and, 
after a brisk fight, carAed the village, killing twenty-three Indians and 
taking one hundred and twenty-four prisoners, principally women and 
children. The command lost two killed and two wounded. This sig- 
nal example to the Comanches was promptly followed by the surren- 
der of the only two white captives remaining in their hands, and by a 
large increase in the number of Indians on the reservation. It is not 
doubted that this righteous retribution for long courses of cruel and 
cowardly outrages will bear further fruits of repentance. It is the 
intention of the Department to provide liberally for the nurture, care, 
and education of the children thus captured, but, meanwhile, to hold 
them, when turned' over by the military, (in accordance with the ex- 
pressed intention of the General of the Army,) until such time as their 
tribe shall restore all stolen stock, and give ample assurance of future 
good behavior. 

NEW MEXICO. 

In this Territory the only operations of the military during the year, 
in connection with Indian matters, as reported to the Indian Office, 
were the removal of the Apache Indians from Canada Alamosa to the 
Tularosa reservation, which was successfully accomplished by Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Thomas C. Devin, Eighth Cavalry, in May last; and a slight 
skirmish, in which, however, no one was injured, between some troops 
and hostile Ute Indians at the Abiquiu agency, prior to its removal 
from Abiquiu to Tierra Amarilla, its present location. 

ARIZONA. 

The operations against the hostile Apaches in this Territory have 
been too active and varied to allow a detailed account of them to be 
presented in this connection. Among the most important results, how- 
ever, may be mentioned an engagement between a detachment under 
command of Captain J. W. Mason, Third Cavalry, and certain Apache 
Mohave Indians. Captain Mason reports, under date of the 24th of 
September, that his force attacked four rancherias simultaneously, and 
killed forty Indians, wounded many more, and captured eight women 
and children. At nearly the same time. Lieutenant Max Wesendorff, 
First Cavalry, with a detachment of troops, while on a scout, attacked 
and destroyed a rancheria, killing seventeen warriors and capturing 
one girl. 

In these operations General Crook freely employed the services of 
friendly Indians as scouts and soldiers, with success corresponding to 
that which characterized the same feature of this distinguished officer's 
campaigns against hostile Indians on the Pacific coast. Under proper 
safeguards, to prevent abuse, the Department believes that such employ- 
ment of friendly Indians affords a most economical and effective re-en- 
forcement of the Army. 

ASSIGNMENT OF ARMY OFFICERS TO INDIAN SERVICE. 

Brigadier-General O. O. Howard, United States Army, was, by direc- 
tion of the President, early in the year, assigned to duty as special 
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oommissioner^ to visit the Apache Indians of New Mexico and Arizona 
with the view of inducing them, if possible, to cease their depredations 
and settle permanently upon reservations set apart for them. General 
Howard has twice visited these Territories in the execution of this com- 
mission, and, though his efforts have not proved entirely; successful, 
they have yet been productive of much good. For a detailed statement 
of General Howard's proceedings, reference is made to his reports accom- 

Colonel J. E. Smith, Fourteenth Infantry, commanding at Fort Laramie, 
on the 2d of November, 1871, at the request of this Office, relieved 
Agent J. W. Wham from charge of the Eed Cloud agency. He was 
in charge of the agency from that date until February 9, 1872, when he 
was relieved by the present agent, J. W. Daniels. During the time he 
was in charge, Colonel Smith conducted the affairs of the agency with 
marked ability. • 
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SPECIAL COMMISSIONS DURING THE YEAR. 



The only special commissions sent out from the Department during 
the year in addition to those noted under the head of. '' The Legislation 
of the last session and the action of the Office thereon," and under 
the head of "Assignment of Army officers to Indian service," have been a 
commission to investigate the claims, under the act of June 8, 1872, of 
hona-fide holders of Chippewa half-breed scrip issued under the provis- 
ions of the treaty of 1854, and two commissions for the pacification of 
unfriendly Indians, one being directed to the tribes on the Upper Mis- 
souri in the extreme north, the other to the tribes in the southwestern 
part of the Indian Territory. 

The first commission spoken of was constituted of Hon. T. C. 
Jones, of Ohio ; D. E. King, esq., of Indiana, and E. P. Smith, esq., 
Indian agent for the Chippewas. The report of the commission has not 
been received at the date of this report. 

The commission to the hostile Sioux and other roving Indians of the 
Upper Missouri was constituted of Hon. B. R. Cowen, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the interior, Hon. N. J. Turney, of Ohio, and J. W. Wham, esq., 
of Illinois. The commission discharged a difficult duty with zeal and 
discretion. Their report, which will be found among the accompanying 
documents, presents much new and important information in respect to 
the numbers and temper of the Indians who confront the Northern Pacific 
Eailroad in its progress beyond the Missouri River. The results of this 
mission wilj have to be judged from the issues of the coming spring and 
summer. An account of the Indian delegation brought to Washington 
under the auspices of the commission will be given under the appropriate 
title of this report. 

The commission to visit the Indians on the leased lands in the 
Indian Territory was constituted of Professor Joseph Parrish, of Phila- 
delphia, and Captaiu H. E. Alvord, of Virginia, and late of the United 
States Army. The death of the senior member in the earnest prosecution 
of his mission of peace and good-will has been deeply deplored by the en- 
tire Christian and philanthropic community. Stricken with disease in 
the early days of the journey, he pressed forward in the intervals of 
fever, and died among those whom he went to bless. If any other 
reason than that which actuated Joseph Parrish were wanted to make 
the friends of humanity desire the ultimate success of this mission, it 
would be that the death of this devoted man might not be in vain. 

The duties thus devolved upon the junior member of the commission 
were promptly taken up by Captain Alvord, and carried through with 
energy, courage, and discretion. A full and carefully studied account 
of his proceedings will be found in the accompanying documents. 



INDIAN DELEGATIONS VISITING WASHINGTON DURING THE YEAR. 



Several unusually large and important Indian delegations have visited 
Washington during the past year. The tribes represented and the per- 
mmnel of the delegations may be characterized as follows : 

(a) The Red Cloud or Ogallala Sioux, — This delegation consisted of 
fhirty Indians. The chiefs were Eed Cloud and Red Dog, (their second 
visit to Washington,) Little Wound, Red Leaf, and Blue Horse. The 
ostensible object of the visit of the delegation was to effect, without the 
use offeree, the removal of the Red Cloud agency from its temporary 
location on the North Platte River to some point within the Great Sioux 
reservation. The opposition of Red Cloud and his people to this re- 
moval has its root, not in any i^reference for the present location, w inch 
is indeed uninviting and inconvenient, but in the fear that their retire- 
ment from the Platte will be in effect, at least in the result, the sur- 
render of the left bank of that stream, to which these Indians cling 
with the greatest determination. The Department in inviting the dele- 
gation was, however, more particularly influenced by the desire to im- 
press the Ogallalas with a sense of the power of the Government, in 
view of the approach of the Northern Paeitlc Railroad to the rich 
hunting-grounds of these Indians upon the Powder River. The Red 
Cloud Sioux form the nearest and most natural re-enforcement, in case 
of war, to the '* hostile camps" of the Upper Missouri. 

The visit of the delegation, though it has neither resulted in the re- 
moval of the agency this fall, nor prevented a great deal of insolence 
and some violence on the part of these Indians, both at the agency and 
toward the surveying parties of the Northern Pacific Railroad, is be- 
lieved to have had a real and considerable effect, both in the way of 
making progress toward the accomplishment of the wish of the Depart- 
ment in the former direction, and in restraining this large and warlike 
baud from joining in the attacks on the military expeditions to the head- 
waters of the Yellowstone. A score or two of young braves are believed 
to constitute all the re-enforcem.ent received by Spotted Eagle and " The 
OaU," the chiefs who are understood to have led the night attacks on 
IfiyoT Baker and Colonel Stanley, out of the camps of the Ogallalas. 

(6) Spotted TaiVs hand of BrulS Sioux, — This delegation consisted of 
twenty Indians. The chiefs w^ere Spotted Tail, Two-Strike, Swift Bear, 
and Iron-Shell. The object of inviting this delegation was to arrange 
amicably for the removal of the so-called '' Whetstone" agency from the 
head-waters of the White River to the forks of that river, near its junc- 
tion with the Missouri, and also to confirm the friendship of the Brul6 
Sioux toward the Government in view of the disaffection of the Ogal- 
lalas, and the possibility of an early collision. The visit is reported as 
having been in a high degree successful. The Indians gave a (jordial 
assent to the wishes of the Department in respect to the removal of the 
agencjyto which they had previously manifested great repugnance, and 
rince their return have shown none but the best disposition toward the 
Government. 

{e) The Indians of Arizona. — ^The visit of this delegation resulted from 
the aiission of General Howard to that Territory in April and May of 

7lA 
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this year. The delegation cousisted of two Pimos, one Papago, one 
Yuma, and four Apaches. The representative character of these In- 
dians, or their influence \>ith the tribes to which they belonged, was not 
in all cases very well assured; but General Howard is confident that 
their visit resulted in good, and has forwarded the ultimate settlement 
of the difficulties so long experienced in Arizona. 

(d) The Eioivas, &g, — This delegation, the largest and most importaht 
which ever visited Washington, was brought to this city by Captain 
H. E. Alvord, special commissioner of the Indian Office, for the pacifi- 
cation of these tribes. The delegation comprised representatives of the 
Kiowas, Comanches, Apaches, Arapahoes, Wichitas and affiliated 
bands. The absence of the Cheyennes, who had been scared away from 
the place of meeting with the special commissioner by the advance of 
Colonel McKenzie's force, and the refusal of the Qua-ba-da Comanches 
to send representatives to Washington, constituted the only defects in 
the completeness and authoritj^ of the delegation. 

{e) The Grand River and Fort Feck Indians, — This double delegation 
was brought to this city by the commissioners who visited the Upper 
Missouri for the pacification of the roving Sioux. It consisted of fifteen 
Indians from the Grand Eiver agency, the principal chief of each of 
the three bands of Sioux attached to that agency being present, and of 
nineteen Indians from the vicinity of Fort Peck, and from the hunting- 
grounds west and south. The absence of Sitting Bull and Black Moon, 
the most influential chiefs of the " hostile camps," prevented that com- 
plete success which had been hoped for from the visit of this delega- 
tion ; but the Indians thus brought to Washington were genuine 
Indians, out of the hostile camps, and of no mean reputation and influ- 
ence among the " implacables." Their visit to Washington cannot fail 
to produce a decided eftect by reducing the number of those who stand 
out against the progress of the railroad, even if it does not wholly with- 
draw the roving bands from their position of antagonism to the Gov- 
ernment. 

(/) The TJtes of Utah. — This delegation, consisting of three Indians 
from the Uintah Valley reservation, was brought to Washington by 
late special agent Dodge, of Salt Lake, under permission granted upon 
urgent telegraphic representations of the necessity of such a visit. The 
delegation seemed not to have been fortunately constituted, nor was the 
judgment of the special agent, as to the importance of the business to 
be transacted, approved by the Department. 

{(j) The Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri. — This delegation, consisting 
of four Indians, visited Washington at the expense of the tribe, with a 
view to concluding arrangements for the disposition to be made of the 
proceeds of their lands about to be sold under authority of law, and for 
their location among the Osages in the Indian Territory. The objects 
of the mission were satisfactorily completed so far as they could be with- 
out legislation. 

Th*^, advantages of bringing well-constituted delegations from wild 
and potentially hostile tribes to Washington are very decided, and am- 
ply repay the expenditure involved. The impression derived thereby 
to the savages of the strength of the Government, and the wealth and 
power of the whites, is a more effective peace-maker than many soldiers, 
yet the expenses of all the Indian delegations that have visited Wash- 
ington the last three years have not equaled the cost of maintaining a 
company of cavalry for six months in tlie field. 

It must be considered that the Indians of the plains have, up to a 
recent date, really believed that they outnumbered the whites. How, 
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indeed, should they have thought otherwise ? Most of them had at oue 
time or another, seen as many as five thousand, some as many as ten 
thoasand of their people camped together, one-third fighting men. Of 
the whites what had they seen f A few ranches miles apart, a few 
banters and trappers, a few soldiers. The stories that had been brought 
to their ears of a country where the whites were like the sand on the 
sea-shore, where houses were piled on top of houses,* and where houses 
stood side by side with houses for miles in every direction, were re- 
ceived by them as the merest fables invented to amuse or deceive them. 
Even when the first delegations that visited the East, though composed 
of their own trusted chiefs and braves, returned and reported what they 
had seen, they were not believed ; but it was said among their tribes 
that the white men had put "bad medicine" upon their eyes to make 
them see things that did not exist. It has only been the concurrent 
testimony of many chiefs and braves, out of many bands and tribes, 
that has dissipated this happy conceit >^of the Indian of the plains, and 
made him to appreciate, as he is beginning to do, the power and re- 
sources of the whites. As it is at once cheaper and more humane to 
bring the savages to a realizing sense of their weakness and the impos- 
sibility of long contending with the Government, by giving a few chiefs 
and braves free rides on our railroads and Broadway omnibuses, than 
by surprising their camps on winter nights and shooting down men, 
women, and* children together in the snow, it will be well to continue 
this system, in moderation as to amount of expenditures, and with dis- 
cretion as to the subjects of it, until the occasion for thus impresshig the 
minds of the Indians shall have passed a)\^ay. 

* /. e.f houses of several stories. 
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LEGISLATION RECOMMENDED, 



SISSETON AND WAHPETON BANDS OF SIOUX. 

The commissioners appointed under the provisions of the act of June 
7, 1872, to examine and report what title or interest the Sisseton and 
Wahpeton bands of Sioux have to certain land mentioned in the second 
article of the treaty made with said bands on the 19th of February, 
18G7, and described as follows : Bounded on the south and east by the 
treaty line of 1851 and the Eed Eiver of the North to the mouth of 
Goose Eiver, on the north by the Goose Eiver and a line running from 
the source thereof by the most westerly point of Devil's Lake to the 
Chief's Bluff, at the head of James Eiver, and on the west by the James 
Eiver to the mouth of Moccasin Eiver, and thence to Kampeska Lake, 
have, after carefully examining the subject and counciling with the In- 
dians interested, reported in favor of allowing and paying to said Indians 
or expending for their benefit the sum of $800,000, for the full relinquish- 
ment of all claims they may have to said lands or any portion thereof, 
said sum to be paid or expended in ten equal annual installments of 
$80,000. The amount reported by said commissioners and recommended 
by them to be paid for said lands certainly seems very large. When, 
however, it is taken into consideration that an annual appropriation of 
$75,000 is now being made for said Indians, the necessity for such appro- 
priation being likely to continue for some years to come — probably not 
less than five or six; that each installment of $80,000 proposed to be 
l^aid will render it practicable and proper to dispense with one such 
annual appropriation, that the claim of the Indians to the land will be 
extinguished by such payment, and that by the extinguishment of such 
claim several millions of acres of the best agricultural land in the United 
States will bo thrown open to settlement, it must be apparent that it 
would be tor the interests of the Government, as well as of the Indians, 
to conclude the purchase. I would, therefore, recommend the confirma- 
tion by Congress of the action of said commissioners, and that the legis- 
lation necessary to perfect the purchase of the Indian claim to said land, 
and to appropriate one installment of the purchase-money, be had by 
Congress at its next session. 

SHOSHONES. 

Under the provisions of the act of June 1, 1872, Hon. Felix E. Brunot, 
president of the board of Indian commissioners, at the request of this 
Department, negotiated with the Shoshone Indians for the cession to 
the United States of a portion of their reservation in Wind Eiver Yalley, 
Wyoming. From Mr. Brunot's report, accompanying, it will be seen that 
instead of agreeing to exchange a portion of their reservation for an 
equal quantity of other land, as was contemplated in said act, the In- 
dians agree to cede to the United States that portion of their reserva- 
tion lying south of a line beginning at a point on the eastern boundary 
oi^^yieTO^rralion due east of the mouth of the Little Popoagie at its 
jan^tioi-witU- the Popoagie, and running from said point west to the 
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month of the Little Popoagie, thence np the Popoagie to the Noi . 
and up the North Fork ta the mouth of the caiion, theuce west to . 
western boundary of the reservation, in consideration of the i)aymeiir 
to the Shoshones of the sum of $25,000 in five equal annual install- 
meDts of $5,000, the same to be expended under the direction of the 
President in the purchase of stock-cattle to be delivered to the Shosho- 
nes on their reservation ; and of the further sum of $500 to be paid to 
their chief, Washakie, annually, for the term of five years. As there is 
more land in the present reservation belonging to the Shoshones than 
they need, I am of the opinion that the agreement made by Mr. Brunot 
Tvitli the Indians would be better for all concerned than a transfer of 
the southern portion of the reservation for the same quantity of land 
ac^aceut to the northern part of it. I therefore recommend the ratifica- 
tion of the agreement made by Mr. Brunot with the Shoshones, and 
that the first installments of $5,000 and $500, severally, be appropriated 
by Congress at its next session. 

ARAPAHOES. 

Under the provisions of the fifth section of the act of May 29, 1872, 
negotiations have been had with a duly authorized delegation of the 
Southern Arapaho Indians for the relinquishment of their claim to land 
ceded to them and the Southern Cheyennes by the second article of the 
treaty made with both tribes, October 28, 1807. The Arapahoes have 
agreed to relinquish all claim to the land ceded to them by said treaty, 
and to accept in lieu thereof the following described tract, viz : Gom- 
xneneing at a point in the middle of the main channel of the north fork 
of the Canadian Eiver ten miles east of the ninety-eighth meridian of 
west longitude, thence up the middle of the main channel of the said 
north fork to a point where the present trail from the Upper Arkansas 
Indian agenc^^, so called, to Camp Supply crosses the said stream, thence 
due north to the middle of the main channel of the lied Fork of the 
Arkansas River, thence down the said river in the middle of the main 
channel thereof to a point in said channel ten miles east of the ninety- 
eighth meridian of west longitude, thence south totheplaceof bc^ginning. 
The agreement entered into by the Commissioner of Indian Afi'airs with 
the Arapahoes in the above matter will be submitted to the Department 
at an early day, with the recommendation that the necessary legislation 
be had by Congress to perfect the relinquishment and cession of the 
treaty reservation of 18C7, and to vest in the Arapaho tribe of Indians 
the title to the laud which they have agreed to accept in lieu thereof. 

WICniTAS A^^D AFFILIATED BANDS. 

The Wichitas and other affiliated bands, having for a long time resided 
within the limits of the tract known as the ''leased district" in the 
Indian Territory, without any defined reservation set apart for their 
occnpancy ; and having also a claim, good or bad, to a large tract of 
coantry, an agreement was made b^^ the Commissioner of Indian Atlairs 
with a duly authorized delegation of said Indians, by which the follow- 
ing described tract of land is set apart for them, viz: Commencing at a 
point in the middle of the main channel of the Washita Kiver, where 
the ninety-eighth meridian of west longitude crosses the same, thence up 
the middle of the main channel of said river to the line of 98° 40' west 
longitude; thence on said line of 98^ 40' due north to the middle of the 
main channel of the main Canadian liiver ; thence down the middle of 
said main Canadian Eiver to where it crosses the ninety-eighth meridian ; 
thence duo south to the place of beginning. In consideration for said 
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tract of land the Indians cede and relinquish to the United States all 
their right, title, interest, or claim of any nature whatsoever to au j 
lands in Texas, Louisiana, the Indian Territory, or elsewhere within the 
limits of the United States. 

These Wichitas, &c., have always been friendly and loyal to the Gov- 
ernment; have suffered severely on that account; are a good class of 
Indians, inclined to labor for a support, and absolutely require a reser- 
vation which they can call their own. For these reasons, as well as to 
quiet th^ir claim to unceded lands, I recommend the ratification of the 
agreement made with the Wichitas, &c., by Congress at its next session. 

MALHEUR RESERVATION. 

During the year a reservation has, by Executive order, been set apart 
in Southeastern Oregon, for the settlement thereon of roving bands of 
Indians infesting the southern and eastern portions of that State. As 
nothing can be done toward collecting these Indians, until funds shall 
have been provided for the erection of agency buildings, purchase of 
subsistence, &c., a special estimate will bp submitted to Congress, at an 
early day, for an appropriation necessary to accomplish these objects. 

SACS AND FOXES OF THE MISSOURI. 

By the fourth section of the act of June 10, 1872, provision was made 
for the sale of the reservation of the Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri, 
lying in the State of ]Nebraska. These Indians have consented to sell 
their entire reservation, and desire to remove to the Indian Territory. 
About one-half of their reservation is in Kansas, and I recommend that 
additional legislation by Congress be had at its next session, authorizing 
the sale of that portion of the reservation belonging to these Indians 
lying within the limits of the State. 

In addition to the above there are nine several matters upon which 
legislation was recommended at the last session of Congress, but upon 
which no final legislative action has been had. 

I therefore respectfully renew my recommendation in each case as 
follows : 

KICKAPOOS. 

Under the provisions of the second article of the treaty concluded 
with the Kickapoo Indians May 18, 1854, a contract was made between 
Hon. George W. Manypenny, the then Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
on the part of the United States, and the Board of the Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, for the erection of certain buildings for the edu- 
cation of the children of the Kickapoo tribe. This contract bears date 
January 22, 1856. While this school was in operation the said board of 
missions expended in the management of the same $2,125.13 in excess 
of the amount paid therefor by the Government; and in the erection of 
school-buildings and improvements over and above the amount allowed 
therefor by the Government, the sum of $2,934.33, making an aggregate 
of $5,059.46 in excess of the whole amount received. By the eleventh 
article of the Kickapoo treaty of 1862 it is provided, among other things, 
that 320 acres "of land where the mission-house now is, * * * * * 
with the improvements thereon, shall be disposed of when the purposes 
for which they have been reserved shall have been accomplished," in 
such manner and for such purpose as may be provided by law. The 
mission house and improvements alluded to are those erected by the 
board of missions, under contract as above mentioned, and have been so 
used for the purposes for which they were constructed. A treaty was 
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concluded with the Kickapoos, February 27, 1867, in which provision 
was made that the board of missions should have the privilege of pur- 
chasing the 320 acres of land upon which the school-buildings and im- 
provements had been erected, at $1.25 per acre, this to be in full of all 
claims against the Government on account of said mission. Tliis treaty 
was submitted to the Senate, but has never been ratified. Eegardiug 
the unratified treaty as sufficient evidence of the assent of the Indians, 
I deem it desirable that at the coming session such action should be 
taken as will effect a satisfactory adjustment of the claim of the board 
of misHions. This matter was fully discussed in Office report of Novem- 
l)er 15, 1871. 

BLACK BOB SHAWNEES. 

m 

Thirty-three thousand three hundred and ninety-two and fifty-seven 
one-hundredths acres of land were set apart for members of Black Bob's 
band of Shawnee Indians in Kansas, under the treaty of May 10, 1854 5 
selections in severalty have been made from these lands for many of 
these Indians and patents issued therefor, and parties have purchased 
lands from the patentees, and have submitted the deeds of conveyance 
to the Department for approval. Kegarding the issuing of patents as 
nnaathorized by law, recommendation was made in Office report under 
date of January 13, 1872, (see H. E. Ex. Doc. 64, 2d sess. 42d Cong.,) that 
Congress be asked to provide for the sale of these lands and the appli- 
cation of the proceeds for the benefit of the Indians, who are in needy 
ciTcamstances. Ko legislation was had by Congress on this subject, 
but the necessity for such legislation is deemed imperative. 

MIAMIES. 

There are in Eastern Kansas less than one hundred Miami Indians, all 
of whom are sufficiently advanced in civilization to manage their own 
affairs, with an ability corresponding at the least to that of the poorer 
classes of white people in the same locality, while some few of them are 
men possessing more than ordinary business tact and ability. These 
Indians possess some 10,000 acres of land, which belongs to them in 
common. In view of their situation, and in order that they may no 
longer be an unnecessary care to the Government, this Office, under date 
of February 9, and again of February 28, 1872, recommended that legis- 
lation be had providing for these Iftdians becoming citizens of the 
United States, and also for the sale of their lands and the proper adjust- 
ment of all their financial affiiirs. I deem it highly important that ac- 
tion by Congress should be taken at an early day for the final settle- 
ment of the affairs of this tribe. 

POTTAWATOMIES. 

It having been ascertained that eighty-six Pottawatomie Indians, 
who were justly entitled, had not received their proper share of moneys 
and land belonging to the tribe, legislation was recommended in Office 
report of February 13, 1872, (H. 11. Ex. Doc. 151,) to secure the same to 
them. This was specially provided for in the Indian appropriation act 
of last session, but the provision therein contained has been held by the 
Department not to be sufficient to authorize the conversion of their 
share of stocks held in trust by the United States, which action should 
be authorized at the coming session of Cojigress. 
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UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 

By the twenty-fourth section of the act of Congress of 1834, and '^ for 
the sole purpose of carrying that [this] act into effect,'' the Indian Ter- 
ritory was annexed to what is now the western district of the United 
States court for the State of Arkansas. The court is now held by law 
only at Van Buren, in that State. The inconvenience and expense at- 
tending the prosecution of persons in the Indian Territory charged with 
crime, and the attendance of witnesses from so great a distance, is very 
great, and, except in the most serious cases of crime, the present plan 
operates practically as a denial of justice. This Office therefore recom- 
mended, under date of February 17, 1872, (H. E. Ex. Doc. 153,) that 
Congiess be asked to authorize the holding of a term of the United 
States district court for the western district of Arkansas at Ockmulgee 
once in each year. This was not done by (3ongress ; but in view of the 
rapid increase of crime in the Indian Country I am satisfied that the 
reasons for this action are every day becoming more urgent, and that 
the aggregate expense of the judicial district would not be greater, but 
less, by reason of a term once a year at Ockmulgee. 

DELAWARES. 

Provision is made in the fourteenth article of the Delaware treaty of 
July 4, 1866, that the Secretary of the Interior shall cause to be ascer- 
tained the value of stock which has been stolen from the Delaware, 
since the treaty of 1854, and that the same shall be reported to Con- 
gress, with a recommendation for an appropriation to pay the same 
The value of the stolen stock referred to was ascertained through the 
superintendent and agent to be $26,284, and an appropriation was asked 
of Congress for this amount by the Department January 31, 1870. No 
favorable action having been taken thereon by Congress, the Depart- 
ment was requested by letter from this office of February 28 last, (H. 
R. Ex. Doc. 169,) to again invite the attention of Congress to the mat- 
ter, which was accordingly done, but no appropriation has yet been 
made. As this claim is in compliance with treaty stipulations, and the 
parties entitled are in very needy circumstances. Congress should be urged 
to appropriate the necessary amount without further delay. 

RED BEAR, A PEMBINA CHIEF. 

Provision was made in the ninth article of the treaty of October 2, 
1863, with the Red Lake and Pembina bands of Chippewa Indians for 
a reservation of 640 acres of land for the Chippewa chief " Red Bear,'' 
to be located on the north side of the Pembina River. The agent re- 
ported that before he could make this selection there was not a section 
of suitable land in one body remaining on the north side of the Pem- 
bina River for a long distance from its mouth, and he, therefore, made 
the selection on both sides of the river and reported it in that form. 
As this was not in accordance with the treaty, legislation by Congress 
was recommended in Office report of March 5, 1872, (H. R. Ex. Doc. 
183,) authorizing the selection in this manner. Favorable action was 
not taken by Congress in the premises, and as such action is necessary 
in order to insure to this chief the benefits contemplated by the treaty, 
Congress should be again requested to legislate for his relief. 
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NEZ PERCl&S. 

By the tenth article of the treaty concluded with the Nez Percys tribe 
of Indians Ju,ue 11, 1855, it was agreed that the tract of land then 
occapied by William Craig (in consideration that said Craig had con- 
sented to reside among them as their friend and adviser) should not be 
considexed a part of the reservation set apart for them by said treaty, 
except for the purpose of enforcing the intercourse act. The privilege 
accorded to Craig by the treaty has been regarded and held by the 
Department as giving him the right to personal occupancy only. Craig 
Iiaving deceased, the improvements upon the tract in question were 
purchased by his son-in-law, at the administrator's sale. It is repre- 
sented by the agent that these improvements are very desirable, and 
necessary for the accommodation of certain Nez Percys Indians now 
living outside of the reservation ; that said improvements cover between 
300 and 400 acres of land, which is under very good cultivation, with 
between 500 and 600 rods of fencing, and that there are 50 acres in 
timothy, which yield from 2 J to 3 tons per acre, worth $21 per ton. 

In view of these facts the agent recommends that the Department 
purchase the fencing, and pay for the plowing at the usual rates, which 
he represents to be at the rate of $3 per rod for fencing, and $4.50 per 
acre for plowing, the cost of said improvements amounting in the ag- 
gregate to $3,500. The purchase of the improvements is deemed desira- 
ble by this Office for the use of the Indians, twenty or more of whom 
can be provided with good farms out of the tract in question, but the 
antbority of the Department to 'purchase them out of existing appro- 
priations being regarded as doubtful, and in order to quiet all question, 
it was recommended in Office report of May 18, 1872, (H. B. Ex. Doc. 
307,) that Congress authorize the same to be paid for from the appro- 
priation for " plowing land and fencing, as appears from the first clause of 
the fourth article of the treaty of June 9, 1863," appropriated by the 
Indian appropriation act, approved April 10, 18C9. This action was not 
authorized by Congress, but as the same reasons exist now as at the last 
seBsion, I think it desirable that this subject be again presented to Con- 
gress. 

INDIAN PENSIONS. 

The Pension-Office has rejected the applications of Indians for pen- 
sions on the ground of the inability of these Indians (not being citizens 
of the United States) to take an oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States, as required by the first section of the act of February 
14, 1871. This subject was presented to the Department under date 
28th March last, and after a review of the same it was submitted that 
if it should be held by the Department that the Indians cannot qualify, 
and prove their claims under the law as it now stands, additional legis- 
lation, by Congress, on this subject should be requested. It does not ap- 
pear that any action was taken by the Department on this report. In 
view of the large number of Indians entitled to pensions, and in whose 
favor, in many cases, pensions have been allowed and for several years 
paid, though now suspended under the decision of the Pension Office, 
it is of importance that early legislative action should be taken on this 
subject. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfullv, your obedient servant, 

FKAIi^ClS A. WALKER, 

Commissioner. 
Hon. 0. Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior. 
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A. 

Report of Hon, James A. Garji^ldj commissioner for the removal of the 
Flathead tribe of Indians from the Bitter Root Valley, in Montana 
Territory, to the Jocko reservation, in said Territory, with accompanying 
papers. 

WAsniXGTOX, D. C, Xovcmher 15, 1872. 

Dear Sir: At the request of the Secretary of the Interior, made to me early in Juno 
last, I afpreed to visit the Bitter Root Vallej-, in Montana, for the purpose of making 
arrangements to remove the Flathead Indians to the Jocko reservation. 

I started late in July, and at Fort Leavenworth General Pope, at my request, do- 
tailed Major D. G. Swaim, of the Judge Advocators Corps, to accompany me. 

On reaching Virginia City, Montana, August IG, I found that a coiniuitteo of citizens 
of tho Bitter Root Valley had visited the governor of the Territory a few days x^revious, 
and had represented to him that the white settlers in the valley were apprehensive of 
hostilities from the Flatheads and from the Nez Perc<Ss, a thousand of whom were tlieu 
encamped near Hell Gate. 

It was furt-her represented that meetings of citizens had been called for the public 
defense, at Missoula, iEtna, and Corvallis, and that a militia company, of about one 
hnndred strong, had been enrolled at each of these places. 

Resolutions had been adopted requesting the governor to issue arms and ammunition, 
and to urge the President to establish a cavalry post, of two or three companies, some- 
where in the valley, for the better protection of the inhabitants. It was further r(<])re- 
sented that the Flathetids were resolved not to leave the valley, and that the Nez 
Percys had agreed to aid them in resisting tho proposed removal. 

The governor had every reason to supjxjse that these representations were in accord- 
ance with the facts, and had ordered three hundred muskets and thirty thousand 
rounds of ammunition sent to Missoula. 

An editorial article, in a newspaper published at Virginia City, called upon the gov- 
ernor and the citizens to answer these alleged threats of the Indians by force, and to 
drive them out of the valley. 

I wrote to the Secretary of the Interior on the 17th of August, detailing the facts of 
the sitaation as they appeared at that time, but added that I was inclined to believe 
that much of the apprehension was groundless, and that, perhaps, tlie representations 
were partly the result of a desire to secure a military post in the valley. 

Fearing lest the distribution of arms among the citizens might seriously intt^ifero 
with my efforts for the peaceable removal of the Flatheads, I requested Governor Potts 
to accompany me to the Bitter Root Valley, in order that he might use his discretion 
and authority in reference to arming the citizens. 

Leaving Virginia City on the evening of the 17th, we reached Helena the next even- 
ing; and on the morning of August 19, accompanied by Superintendent Viall, started 
for the Bitter Root Valley, by the way of Deer Lodge, where we were joined by Mr. 
CiasKett, the territorial Delegate to Congress, and reached Missoula, at the mouth of 
the fitter Root River, on the evening of the 20th. 

From the conversation of citizens who visited me at Missoula it soon became appar- 
ent that the chief anxiety of the settlers of the valley was to secure the establishment 
of a military post, and that the markec which would thus be atforded for their Iiome 

fiiodnets was really a matter of greater consideration than protection against hostile 
ndiana. 

On the morning of tho 3lBt we proceeded to the Flatheads' encampment, near Fort 
Owen, and about thirty-five miles south from Missoula. Arrangements were made for 
an Interview with tho chiefs of tho tribe, and on the following day a conference of sev- 
eral hann was held in their camp, conducted on their x)art by Chariot, first chief; 
Ariee, second chief; and Adolf, third chief, together with a large number of tlie prin- 
cipal men of the tribe. 
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I reminded them of the provisions of the treaty of 1855, and particularly of the ninth 
article, which left it in the power of the President to determine whether the Bitter 
Root Valley should he set apart as a special reservation for the Flatheads, or whether 
they should remove to the Jocko reservation. 

I also carefully explained the President's order of November 14, 1871, in which it is 
declared that all Indians residing in the Bitter Root Valley should remove as soon as 
practicable to the Jocko reservation. 

I also carefully explained the provisions of the act of Congress, approved June 5, 
1872, relating to their removal, and explained that the President and Congress believed 
that these arrangements would serve the best interests of the tribe, ajid would give 
them a permanent home, where they would not be disturbed by the constant increase 
of white settlers among them. Responses were made by the three chiefs, and by sev- 
eral head-men of the tribe, and all of the same tenor. The substance of their views 
may be thus briefly stated : 

It seemed to be their understanding that they had never given up the Bitter Root 
Valley, and they were very strongly opposed to leaving it. They insisted, and in this 
I believe they are partly borne out by the facts, that when the treaty of 1855 was 
nearly completed, Victor, the Flathead, chief, refused to sign it unless he and his 
people could be permitted to remain in the Bitter Root Valley. 

It will be remembered that by that treaty a very large territory was ceded to the 
United States — a tract extending from near the forty-second parallel to the British 
line, and with an average breadth of nearly two degrees of longitude; that this terri- 
tory had long been held in undisputed possession of the Flathead nation, and that, on 
yielding it, Victor insisted upon holding the Bitter Root, above the Lo-Lo Fork, as a 
special reservation for the Flatheads proper. 

The chiefs admitted that, und^r the provisions of the eleventh article, it was left in 
the power of the President to determine whether the Bitter Root Valley, above the 
Lo-Lo Fork, should be reserved as the permanent home of the Flatheads. But they 
insisted that by that article the President was required to have the Bitter Root Valley 
carefully surveyed and examined, andj if it should be better adapted to the wants of 
the Flatheads, then it should be made a permanent reservation. 

They insisted that such a survey and examination should have been made immedi- 
ately after the ratification of the treaty, but that it had never been done at all. That 
for seventeen years no steps had been taken in regard to it, and they considered the 
silence of the Government on this subject an admission that the valley was to be 
their permanent home. 

They further called attention to the fact that they had learned something of civili- 
zation, and had done a good deal in the way of cultivating the lands and making the 
valley a more desirable home. They complained that the schoolmasters, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, and farmers promised them in the treaty of 1855 had never been sent into 
the Bitter Root Valley ; and all the speakers concluded by the declaration that they 
claimed the Bitter Root Valley as their home and were wholly unwilling to leave it. 
They, however, affirmed their steady friendship for the whites and disclaimed any 
hostile intentions ; declaring themselves willing to suffer, peaceably, whatever the 
Government should put upon them, but that they would not go to the reservation. 

It is clear to my mind that the long delay of the Government in determining whether 
the Bitter Root Vallev should be their reservation or not has been detrimental to the 
prosperity of the Flatheads. I should add that they complain of the fact that the 
white settlers have crowded into the valley without their consent, and now largely 
outnumber them. This is in part due to the friendly disposition of Victor, the late 
chief of the tribe, who permitted many white men to settle in the valley, and in several 
instances invited them there. But within the past five years the settlements have 
been largely increased, without the invitation or consent of the tribe. 

Referring to the Commissioner's letter of instructions, bearing date of July 10, 1 
found that it was understood at the Department that though the Flatheads had for- 
merly been decidedly opposed to removing from the Bitter Root Valley, yet, recently, 
they had expressed their willingness to leave it, and it was supposed their removal 
coilld be accomplished without opposition. 

In view of this fact, I did not feel authorized to intimate to them that the Govern- 
ment would force them away, though I was careful not to saj' it would not. I closed 
the interview by requesting a direct answer to the question, whether they had decided 
to disobey the order of the President and the act of Congress, and requested them to 
take time for consultation and give nie their answer next morning. I also requested 
the chiefs to accompany me to the Jocko reservation, that we might together discuss its 
fitness as their place of settlement. 

During the evening they held a consultation among themselves, and with the supe- 
rior of Saint Mary's mission, situated near their quarters. 

On the following morning they requested another interview, in which they wished 
me to assure the President of their good-will, and said they were ready to go with me 
and visit the Jocko reservation, on condition that their going should not imply any 
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promise to leave the Bitter Root Valley. In this connection, f call attention to the 
fact that, when the notice required hy the third section of the act of June 5, 1872, was 
8or\'ed upon the tribe, requiring them to take the option of their removal to the reser- 
Tation or to take up land in the Bitter Root Valley, a large number of the heads of 
families and young men notified the superintendent that they had chosen to tcike up 
lands in the valley under the third section. But it was evident that they did this in 
the hope that they might all remain in the valley, and keep their tribe together, as 
heretofore, believing that each could take up one hundred and sixty acres. 

It was manifest that a large number, who thus signified their intention, did not come 
under the provisions of the Taw, being neither heads of families nor having cultivated 
land as required by that section. 

Leaving Fort Owen on the 23d of August, we reached the Flathead agency on the 
Jocko reservation the next day. Soon after we reached the agency, the chiefs and a 
few of the head-men arrived, according to promise. We remained there two days, ex- 
amining the agency buildings and mill and the crops and fields in the Jocko valley. 

Another long conference was held with the chiefs, and the whole subject was again 
carefnlly gone over. At this interview the chiefs raised the further objection that the 
jSOjOOO provided for by the act of June 5, 1872, was an insufficient compensation for 
their loss of the Bitter Root Vallej' and the improvements they had already made. 

They said that if a i>ortiou of their people should take up farms in the valley it 
would divide the tribe and leave them hut a small remnant ; that they ought to re- 
main together ; and that the sum provided by Congress would not be sufficient to 
establish them in their new home. 

It became evident in the course of this interview that the chiefs had at last become 
divided in opinion among themselves on the matter of the removal. They all appeared 
to entertain a deep-seated distrust of the i)romises of the Government, fearing that 
they should lose the Bitter Root Valley and fail to receive even the compensation 
promised by the Government. 

To bring the subject to a final conclusion, I drew up the contract, bearing date of 
August 27, which has already been forwarded, and had it carefully translated to them 
paragraph by paragraph, and I fully explained all its provisions. 

According to the terms of the contract, their removal is not to be intrusted to any 
third party, but they are to undertake the work themselves so soon as the prepara- 
tions promised in the contract are comi)leted by the Government. 

I thought it best to build them comfortable cabins ; inclose and break up small par- 
cels of laud; furnish them with a sufficient amount of grain for the first year, in order 
to make it possible for them to begin life on the reservation, and thus give them pal- 
pable evidences of the good faith of the Government before they were required to leave 
their old home. 

The provisions of the contract were determined after full consultation with the super- 
intendent and the territorial Delegate, and finally the chiefs were requested to answer 
by signing or refusing to sign it. Arlee and Adolfj the second and third chiefs, 
signed the contract, and said they would do all they could to enforce it; but Chariot 
refused to sign, and said if the President commanded it he would leave tln^ Bitter 
Root Valley, but at present would not promise to go to the reservation. The other 
chiefs expressed the opinion that if the houses were built, and preparations made ac- 
cording to the contract, Chariot would finally consent to the arrangement and go with 
the tribe. 

I told the chiefs that, according to the contract just made, they were free to make 
their choice of any lands on the reservation not already occupied, and requested them 
to consider the matter carefully before making their selection. They replied that they 
knew all about the reservation, and that they ]»referred the neighborhood of the Jocko 
River, where they could be near the mill and the agency buildings. 

A considerable portion of Monday, the 26th, was spent by them in riding over the 
valley and selecting sites for their cabins and crops. 

Believing that tlie most efi'ective way of securing their removal was to carry 
out at ouce our i)art of the contract, I directed the superintendent of Indian alfairs of 
the Territory to make immediate preparations for erecting twenty cabins on the sites 
selected by the chiefs, in accordance with a detailed plan and specifications already 
examined and appmved. 

"We returned to Missoula in the evening, and, by my direction, the superintendent 
distributed to the chiefs about two hundred dollars' worth of blankets and other use- 
ful articles. They left us apparently satisfied with the arrangements. 

It was evident that Chariot had phidgcd some of his people not to make any final 
decisiou of the question until he should again consult them, and should see some tan- 

{fible evidence that the Government intended Ut perfiU'm their promises in go(Kl faith. 
iut I was satisiiiHl, as were the gentlemen a(5(;ompanyiiig me, that Chariot would ul- 
timately come into the agreemenr, and aid in carrying out its terms. The contract 
was signed in duplicate; one was delivered to the chiefs, and the other forwarded to 
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tho Commissioner. I also addressed a copy to Superintendent Viall, accompanied by a 
letter giving detailed instructions in regard to carrying out its provisions. 

The plan adopted for tbe cabins of the tribe required an outlay in money of but $20 
to each huilding, it being arranged that the lumber and other materials, except nails 
and glass, could be obtained on the reservation. 

In this connection I deem it my duty to call the attention of the Commissioner to 
the condition of the Flathead agency, which was established on the reservation about 
twelve years ago, and for the support of which the Government has annually appro- 
priated a large sum of money. 

The treaty of 1855 provided that a portion of these appropriations should be used 
to furnish a blacksmith's shop, a carpenter's shop, a wagon and plow maker's shop, 
and to keep the same repaired and furnished with tools ; that "there should be em- 
ployed two millers, two farmers, one blacksmith, one tinner, one gunsmith, one car- 
penter, one wagon and plow maker; that a saw-mill and flouring-mill should be built, 
and that the said buildings and shops should be maintained and kept in repair, and 
the employes kept in service, for the period of twenty years. 

For the large sums of money annually appropriated to the agency since its estab- 
lishment there is but little to show. Three-fourths of an acre in garden, one acre in pota- 
toes, less than five acres in oats, and about eighteen acres in wheat ; only about 
twenty-five acres ih crops are the total results of agriculture at the agency. One ener- 
getic farmer could alone have accomplished much more in the same length of time. 

The saw-mill and flouring-mill were burned in 1869, and were not restored until a 
few months since. The saw-mill had just gone in operation when I arrived there, and 
the flouring-mill was not quite completed. 

Neither the blacksmith-shop nor the carpenter-shop has a sufficient set of tools, and 
some of the employes provided for by the treaty, and appropriated for by Congress, 
were mere boys, whose chief functions seen-.ed to be to sign the pay-roU and draw 
their pay. 

In the fields under cultivation very good crops were growing, and the soil seems 
capable of the most bountiful yield. The superintendent found that the teams be- 
longing to the agency were insufficient to do the work required by the contract with 
the chiefs ; nor was the agency farm producing a sufficient amount of provisions to 
feed the hands tliat the superintendent employed. 

It would bo unjust to say that the agent, Mr. Jones, is wholly responsible for this 
state of things. From what I could learn, it appeared that once or twice during' the 
Jast ten years tho agency has been robbed of most of its lumber, tools, and other 
property by former agents. 

It is a disgrace to the Government that in so beautiful and fertile a vaMey there 
should not long ago have been several hundred acres of crops, and such evidences of 
thrift and industry as to have attracted the Fiatheads, rather than repelled them. 

In order to erect the buildings, and carry out the other provisions of the contract 
with the chiefs, the superintendent found it necessary to purchase two teams of oxen, 
and to replace a copsiderable part of the official force, at the agency, by active, efficient 
men. 

I call tho attention of the Commissioner to the third section of act of June 5, 1872. 
The Indians were in doubt as to what amount of land each person who remained in 
the Bitter Root Valley, under the provisions of that section, were entitled to take up. 
I recommend that in the plot of survey now being made of the lands in the Bitter 
Root Valley there be noted all the improvements that have been made, in order that 
the Department may establish rules for detei^mining the amount of land that such In- 
dians may receive. I made this suggestion to the surveyor-general of the Territory, 
and it has probably been done by this time. 

A few of the Fiatheads have made considerable progress in agriculture, and are cul- 
tivators of the soil and owners of stock. A small number of them will, doubtless, de> 
sire to abandon their tribal relations and settle in the Bitter Root Valley; but they 
ought at once to know what their rights are, and how they may be secured in enjoying 
them. 

Before closing this report I call the attention of the Commissioner to the necessity 
of prompt action in carrying out the provisions of the contract made with the tribe. 
The mercenary spirit among some of the white settlers of the Bitter Root Valley, 
which came so near embroiling the Government in hostilities, is again at work endeav- 
oring to dissuade the Fiatheads from removing to the reservation. 

Before I left Missoula a letter was shown me, which had just been received by a 
citizen of the valley from Mr. William Welsh, late a member of the peace commission. 
As it was subsequently published in the Missoula Pioneer, of September 7, I copy it 
hero for the information of the Commissioner : 

"Philadelphia, August 13, 1872. 

"Dear Sir: Your letter is just at hand. I mailed a copy of my late report. Mr. V. 
Colly er spoke often to me of the injustice to the Indians, in forcing t^cm to leave the 
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Bitter Root Valley. If the Indians cannot get their rights any other way, they are 
jastified in combining for defense against coercion. 

" If any religious body has charge of your reservation, summon them to your help. 
The Sioux and Poncas are as much as I can contend successfully for. 
" Yours, truly, 

"WM. WELSH. 
"Mijor John Owek." 

I hope it is not tnie, as suggested in this letter, that members of the peace com- 
mission not only oppose the removal of the Indians from the Bitter Root Valley, as 
ordered by the President and by the act of Congress, but also go so far as to advise 
the Indians to resist by force the execution of the laws. I have no reason to suppose 
that the present commission are in any way responsible for these opinions of their late 
associate. In view of the fact that this letter was received by a citizen living in th« 
near neighborhood of the Flatheads, and who opposes their removal, I am not surprised 
to learn, since my return, that its contents have had some effect in making the Indians 
aijsun dissatisiied and unwilling to go to their reservation. 

jL do not know on what grouud Mr. Welsh bases his remarkable advice to these In- 
dians. But were the subject left to my discretion, and were the question still open 
and ondetermined, I should unhesitatingly say that the highest good of the Flatheads 
leqnired their removal from the Bitter Root Valley. 

I am confident the President and Congress have acted wisely in deciding to send 
them to the reservation. But I think that a larger sum should be paid to the tribe 
than that provided for in the act of Congress of June 5, 1872. The lands to be sold 
under the provisions of that act will produce a sum largely in excess of $50,000, and 
it will require several years and a considerable sum of money to make good the im- 
proYemeiiis they will leave in the valley. 

While I was at Missoula I visited the camp of the Nez Perc(^s, near that place, and 
had ft conference with the chiefs of their party, Looking-Glass, and Eagle-against- 
the-Liffht- About one hundred lodges of Nez Perc6s and Spokanes had been in camp 
there ror a fortnight, and their presence had been made a pretext for exciting the alarm 
of the inhabitants. I saw no evidence that they had taken any part in the affairs of 
the Flatheads, except that, bein^ on the way to their annual buffalo hunt, on the head- 
waters of the Missouri they had mvited the Flatheads to join them. 

Looking-Glass and his brother chief said that the party under their command were 
not in treaty relations with the Government, though Lawyer, their head chief, and'tho 
rest of the tribe were parties to a treaty, and were receiving annuities. I had no means 
of knowing the truth of these statements, but sabmit them to the Commissioner for 
what they are worth. 

Since my return I have received a letter from Father Palladini, of the Saint Ignatius 
mission, expressing his regret that the neighborhood of the Flathead agency was 
selected as the place for locating the tribe, and giving his reasons at length why that 
point should not have been selected. From my conferences with the Father I under- 
stood that they favored the removal of the Flathwuds, but it now appears that Father 
Palladini opposes it. I submit herewith a copy of his letter, together with a copy of 
my response. 

Before leaving the agency I approved of expenditures of Superintendent Viall, in 
connection with the arrangement for the removal of the Flatheads, for the sums and 
objects following : 

Two yoke of oxen $260 00 

Tools ^ 36 50 

Provisions for workmen 244 75 

Presents to the Flathead chiefs 180 20 

Services of an interpreter 24 00 

Total 745 45 



I cannot close this report without expressing the earnest hope that the Department 
will cause all the details of the contract made with the Flatheads to be carried out 
promptly and fully. Few tribes of Indians are so intellifi^ent and well disposed. It is 
their Just boast that none of their tribe has ever killed a white man. Nearly forty 
years ago, of their own motion, they sent a messenger to Saint Louis to invite mission- 
aries to come among them and teach them the Christian religion. 

Much has already been done to prepare them for civilization. Nowhere can the 
hamane policy of the Government be tested under more favorable conditions tha i 
tanonf^ tnem. 

Immediate steps shonld be taken to place an agent on the Flathead reservation 
who will heartily co-operate in carrying out all the measures of the Government in 
reterenee to this tribe. 

8lA 
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Early iu August last the superintendent was informed that a new agent had been 
appointed, but three weeks ago he had not reported for duty. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my tlianks to Major Swaim, of the Army, and 
Governor Potts and Messrs. Claggett and Sanders of Montana, for the valuable assist- 
ance they rendered me in these transactions. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. A. GARFIELD, 
Special Commissioner for the Removal of the Flathead. 
Hon. Francis A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian AffairSy Washington^ D. C 



Flathead Agency, Jocko Reservation, -. 

August 27, 1872. 

Articles of agreement made this 27th day of August, 1872, between James A. Garfield, 
special commissioner, authorized by the Secretary of the Interior to carry into exe- 
cution the provisions of the act approved June 5, 1872, for the removal of the Flathead 
and other Indians from t^o Bitter Root Valley, of the first part, and Chariot, first 
chief, Arlee, second chief, and Adolf, third chief, of the Flatheads, of the second part, 
witnesseth : 

Whereas it was provided in the eleventh article of the treaty concluded at Hell 
Gate July 16, 1855, and approved by the Senate March 8, 1859, between the United 
States and the Flatheads, Kootenay and Pend d^Oreille Indians, that the President shall 
cause the Bitter Root Valley above the Lo-Lo Fork to be surveyed &nd examined, and 
if, in his judgment, it should be found better adapted to the wants of the Flathead 
tribe, as a reservation for said tribe, it should be so set apart and reserved ; and 
whereas the President did, on the 14th day of November, 1871, issue his order setting 
forth that " the Bitter Root Valley had been carefully surveyed and examined in ac- 
cordance with said treaty," and did declare that " it is therefore ordered that all In- 
dians residing in said Bitter Root Valley be removed as soon as practicable to the 
Jocko reservation, and that a just compensation be made for improvements made by 
them in the Bitter Root Valley ; and whereas the act of Congress above recited, ap- 
proved June 5, 1872, makes provision for such compensation : Therefore, 
It is hereby agreed and covenanted by the parties to this instrument : 
First. That the party of the first p/irt shall cause to be erected sixty good and sub- 
stantial houses, twelve feet by sixteen each, if so large a number shall be needed for the 
accommodation of the tribe; three of said houses, for the first, second, and third chiefs 
of said tribe, to be of double the size mentioned above; said houses to be placed in such 
portion of the Jocko reservation, not already occupied by other Indians, as said chiefs 
may select. 

Second. That the superintendent of Indian afiuirs for Montana Territory shall 
cause to be delivered to said Indians 600 bushels of wheat, the same to be ground into 
flour without cost to said Indians, and delivered to them in good condition during the 
first year after their removal, together with such potatoes an^ other vegetables as can be 
spared from the agency farm. 

Third. That said superintendent shall, as soon as practicable, cause suitable portions 
of land to be inclosed and broken up for said Indians, and shall furnish them with a 
sufficient number of agricultural implements for the cultivation of their grounds. 

Fourth. That ip carrying out the foregoing agreement as much as possible shall 
be done at the agency by the employes of the Government ; and none of such labor 
or materials, or provisions furnished from the agency, shall be charged as money. 

Fifth. The whole of the $5,000 in money, now in the hands of ttie said superintend- 
ent, appropriated for the removal of said Indians, shall be paid to them in such form 
as their chiefs shall determine, except such portion as is necessarily expended in carry- 
ing out the preceding provisions of this agreement. 

Sixth. That there shall be paid to said tribe of Flathead Indians the further sum of 
$50,000, as provided in the second section of the act above recited, to be paid in ten 
annual installments, in such manner and material as the President may direct ; and no 
part of the payments herein promised shall in any way affect or modify the full ri^ht of 
said Indians to the payments and annuities now and hereafter due them under existing 
treaties. 

Seventh. It is understood and agreed that this contract shall in no way interfere 
with the rights of any member of the Flathead tribe to i9k% land in the Bitter Root 
Valley under the third section of the act above cited. 

Eighth. And the party of the second part hereby agree and promise that when the 
houses have been built as provided in the first clause of this agreement, they will re- 
move the Flathead tribe to said houses, (except such as shall take land in the Bitter 
Root Valley,) in accordance with the third section of the act above cited, and will there- 
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after ooonpy the Jocko reservation as their permanent home. But nothing in this 
afpreement shall deprive said Indians of their full right to hunt and fish in any Indian 
coantry where they are now entitled to hant and • fish under existing treaties. Nor 
Bhall anything in this agreement be so construed as to deprive any of said Indians, so 
removing to the Jocko reservation, from selling all their improvements in the Bitter 
Boot Vafiey. 

JAMES A. GARFIELD, 
Special Commiasioner for the Removal of the Flatheada 

from the Bitter Boot Valley, 
CHARLOT,'his x mark, 

First Chief of the Flatheade. 
ARLEE, his X mark, 

Second Chief of the Flatheade, 
ADOLF, his x mark. 

Third Chief of the Flatheada. 

Witness to contract and signatures : 
Wm. H. Clagett. 

D. G. SwAiM, Judge Advocate, United States Army, 
W. F. Sanders. 

J. A. VlALL. 

B. F. Potts, Governor, 

r certify that I interpreted fully and carefully the foregoing contract to the three 
chiefe of the Flatheads named above. 

liis 
BAPTISTE + ROBWANEN, 
mark. 

Interpreter. 
Witness to signature : 
B. F. Potts, Governor, 



Flathead Agency, Jocko Reservation, 

August 27, 1872. 

Dear Sir : In carrying out the terms of the contract made with the chiefs of the Flat- 
heads for removing that tribe to this reservation, I have concluded, after full consultation 
with you, to proceed with the work in the same manner as though Chariot, the first chief, 
had signed the contract. I do this iu the belief that when he sees the work actually 
going forward he will conclude to come here with the other chiefs and thus keep the tribe 
unbroken. I therefore authorize you to commence immediately the building of 1;wenty 
houses on the ground adjoining the agency mill and upper wheat-field. And the ad- 
ditional honses called for in the contract shall be erected as rapidly as the work can 
be done well and as the necessities of the tribe shall require. 

The plan of the houses, for which estimates were made and examined last evening, 
is approved, namely, a frame 12 feet by 16 feet, boarded and tightly battened, a battened 
floor, and roughly ceiled on the upper joists, which shall be 8 feet above the ground- 
floor. The roof shall be of good pine shingles. The main room shall be lined on the 
inside with boards at least three-quarters ofan inch in thickness, and the space between 
the outside and inside linings shall be filled with earth. At one end of the house shall 
be an adobe chimney, and on the opposite end a matched and jointed door, a sliding- 
sasb window of twelve panes of 8 by 10 glass, and in the gable attic a window of six 
panes. 

The houses for the three chiefs shall be of the same description as above, with a 
sfmilar hoase added to one side as a wing, thus making two separate communicating 
rooms. 

Ton are &miliar with the terms of the contract made with the chiefs. I desire that 
yoa shall canse it to be carried out scrupulously in all respects. Please report fre- 
quently on the progress you are making iu preparing for the removal of the tribe. 
very reepectmlly, your obedient servant, 

J. A. GARFIELD, 

Special Commissioner. 

J. A. Yiall, Esq., 

8^per%nienident Indian Affairs, Montana. 



Saint Ignatius Mission, 
Missoula County, Montana, September 3, 1872. 

HOMOKABUB' Sir : On my return to Saint Ignatius mission I was apprised of the 
concliirion ani^pd to by your honor, to locate the Flatheads on the grounds close by 
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where the Flathead agency buil/lings stand. As I do think the place selected to be 
very objectionable under sevejral respects, I beg leave to open my mind on the subject 
and submit to your kind consideration the reasons that make me think so. 

1. The first and principal thing to be had in view in selecting a place for the Flat- 
heads' settlement, it seems to me, ought to be this, viz, that it should contain sufficient 
farming-land to accommodate all, or at least the greater portion of them. The reason 
of this is evident. The spot selected, however, both in my judgment as well as of 
all those that are acquainted with it, is very deficient in this respect ; it is the poorest 
location, in the view of a Flathead settlement, that could be found within the limits 
of the Jocko reservation. That triangular flat included as follows, viz : East and 
south by the mountains towering in the rear of the Flathead agency ; south and 
west (to the point where Finley Creek empties into the Jocko) by Finley Creek ; and 
east and west by the Jocko, (to the point it receives Finley Creek,) is mostly rocky 
and gravelous, and altogether unfit for any agricultural purposes. I am satisfied to 
say — and I kn<Jw the ground, every inch — that in that whole flat not a couple of hun- 
dred acres of middling farming-laud can be taken up. Besides, what there is of good 
land is in small, narrow strips, spots, and patches, far apart one from the other. 
Hence the necessity of fencing in large tracts of bad land, in order to inclose two or 
three acres of good soil. The few acres of good farming-land along and on both 
sides of Finley Creek have been taken up long since by half-breeds, and two or three 
white men married to Indian women. It is surprising to me that these facts should 
have been entirely overlooked in selecting that spot for the location of the Flatheads. 
Such being the case, the consequences can be easily foreseen. Either the Flatheads 
will not move to that new place, or they will soon abandon it, or if they should re- 
main there the Government will have to feed and support them, since they could never 
become self-sustaining on it. The first remark I heard from the Indians on this subject, 
on my return from Helena, was simply this : ** The Great Chief has no heart for the 
Indians, since he intends to make them settle down on rocks.'' 

2. Another objection to the place selected comes from the very probable fact of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad passing through the Jocko Valley, and precisely close 
to where the Flathead settlement is intended to be. I have it from several gentlemen 
connected with the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. It is true, it is not quite cer- 
tain as yet, but every indication, so far, points to that. Hence, in contemplation of 
such an event, I should think it neither prudent nor wise to have the Flatheads locate 
anywhere on that valley, since on that supposition, within two or three years from 
now, they would have to move again from their new home ; and that such would be 
the result, in the case of the railroad passing along the Jocko, no man can seriously 
doubt. 

3. Besides the two objections above, there is a third one, deserving even more particu- 
lar consideration. All the Flatheads are practical Catholics. There in the Bitter 
Root Valley they have a Catholic mission and church to themselves ; two <^ our mis- 
sionaries live among them to instruct them in their religious duties and minister 
to them in all their spiritual wants. If those Indians be moved to the contemplated 
locality they will be too far from this mission of Saint Ignatius regularly to attend 
church here, and be Instructed in their religious duties, there being a distance of 
eighteen miles between the two places, and at the same time they would be too near 
to have a church and mission to themselves. Besides, we would have no means to 
start a new mission for them in their new home. Consequently, those poor Flatheads 
will be made also necessarily to suffer in what is most dear to them, in what they value 
more than anything else in this world, viz, their religion and the practice of it. When 
the whole Flathead tribe will be notified of this fact, I doubt not that their unwilling- 
ness and repugnance to move thither will be intensely increased. 

These principally are the reasons that make me think very objectionable the place 
selected for the location of the Flathead settlement. It is in the view of these very 
reasons that I anticipate a failure of the whole plan and scheme, if it be adhered to. 
Ajb to ourselves, though we are not opposed in the least to the removal of the Flatheads 
to the Jocko reservation, if the removal be fairly and properly accomplished, we could 
not approve it, however, under those circumstances, fully persuaded, as we are, that to 
move from their old homes to the new ones, as conteinplated, instead of being a lesser 
evil to bo accepted by the Flatheads with resignation, in order to avoid a greater one, 
will be to them the greatest evil of all, as it will bring on sooner, instead of averting 
it, their dispersion and ruin. 

And here I shall conclude by simply remarking that it is a matter of surprise to us 
that, while the Government is said to be favorable to the Indians, and while far better 
locations, or at least much less objectionable under all and any of these respects, 
could be easily found within the limits of this reservation to give a permanent home 
to the Flatheads, that very one should be selected which, inasmuch as the welfare and 
real interest of those Indians is concerned, is the most objectionable of all. I say, inas- 
much as the welfare and real advantage of those Indians is concerned, to convey the 
idea that, in my estimation, this ought to be the principal object to be had in view in 
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this matter, and that any other considerations compared to that cannot be but of minor 
importance. 

I hear that arrangements have been already made to have sixty houses built in that 
localUy.as homes for the Flatheads. I am afraid the expense will be in vain and to no 
parpose, as far as the locating therein the Flatheads is concerned; very few, if any, of 
the Flatheads will be benefited by that, though jobbers and other interested parties 
may, and very likely will. 

Hoping, dear sir, that you will give these my observations the consideration your 
kindness may deem them to deserve, I beg to remain, respectfully, yours, 

F. L. PALLADINI, S. J., 
In charge of Saint Ignatius Mission. 

Hon. James A. Garfield, M. C. 



Washington, D. C, November 12, 1872. 

Rb¥EREND Sir: Your letter of September 3 did not reach Wasliington until after I 
had left the jcity. It was subsequently forwarded to my home in Ohio, and reached me 
about three weeks ago, but my engagements have been such that I have not been able 
to answer it until now. 

I very deeply regret that you were not with me at the time of my visit to the Flat- 
head agency with the Indian chiefs. I urged Father Dastie to accompany us, but he 
was nnable to do so. 

I have carefoUy considered the three objections you urge to the selection of the 
groonda in the neighborhood of the Flathead agency for the erection of houses for the 
tribe. 

In regard to the first, I will say that I noticed that some of the lands, .near the 
agency, were gravelly and poor, but the lands lying in the direction of the mill and up 
the Jocko River appeared to be very fertile aud easily irrigated, by bringing water 
from the Jocko River. A large crop of wheat growing above the mill was evidence to 
me of the fertility of that portion of the valley. 

Let me say, however, that in the contract which I made with the Flathead chiefs, it 
was left to them to select any place on the reservation not already occupied by other 
Indians ; and 1 suggested to the chiefs that they might examine other portions of the 
reservation before they made their selection. They said to me that they were well 
acquainted with the whole reservation and preferred the selection which they made, 
so as to be near the mill. \ 

The remark which you quote from the Indians, indicating that I had no heart for 
their interests, from the fact that I had made them settle down on the rocks, is every 
way nigust to me. I was, and am, sincerely desirous that the Government shall do 
ample justice to the Flatheads. 

Your second objection, that the Northern Pacific Railroad is likely to pa«s through the 
Joeko Valley, is one that was fully considered while I, was there. From 'all the evi- 
dence I can g^t, I think it quite as likely that the railroad will pass up the Lo-Lo Fork 
of the Bitter Root as at any other place. But should it pass through the Jocko Val- 
lev I do not think it will go very near to the lands selected by the two chiefs. Still, 
whatever may happen on that subject, the Government will be bound to protect the 
Flatheads from any harm that may thus be done them. 

The third objection, that it will be more difficult for your mission to furnish them 
religious and other instruction, is certainly a serious one ; but it seems to me that you 
would find it best to take care of the Flatheads separately, wherever they are. Cer- 
tainly you would do so if they remained in the Bitter Root Valley ; and it would be 
more expensive to maintain an establishment at Fort Owen than at the Jocko. 

Tl^ reason for supposing you would find it best to assist them separately was drawn 
from the manifest unwillingness of the chiefs to be established in the close neighbor- 
hoodof the other two tribes. 

One of Chariot's strongest objections to the removal from the Bitter Root Valley 
was, that he did not wish his people mixed up with the Pend d'Oreilles and Kootenays. 

Before the two chiefs selected their lands, I asked them the direct question, whether 
they woald not prefer to be nearer the mission, but they said very decidedly that they 
preferred to be'nearer the mill and the agency. 

I had hoped that the Government miglit have the hearty oo-operation of your mi%> 
sion in the work of establishing the Flatheads in a permanent home, and I still hope 
yoa may ftnd it in the line of your duty to give what aid you can in this direction. 

I will lay your letter, with a copy of my answer, before the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior for his information. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. A. GARFIELD. 

Umr. Father F. L. Palladini, S. J., 

/a charge of Saint Ignatius Mission, Missoula County j Montana, 
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Note. 

The following are the latest advices from Superintendent Viall, relative to the con- 
struction of the buildings intended for the use of the Indians on the Jocko reserva- 
tion : 

** I now have the honor to report that of the twenty buildings to be constructed, 
eleven are very nearly completed, including the three houses for the chiefs, and that 
•a sufficient quantity of lumber has been manufactured, and is now on the ground, to 
complete the remaining nine. 

''With the assistance and co-operation of the agent in charge, I have no reason to 
apprehend any opposition on the part of the Indians, or from any chief or member of 
the tribe, to a removal so well calculated to promote their future welfare and pros- 
perity as the one in contemplation." 



B. 

Report of Messrs, M. N. Adama^ W. H. Forbes^ and J. Smithy jr. ^ com- 
missioners to investigate the title and interest of the Sisseton and Wah- 
peton bands of Sioux Indians to the lands mentioned in Article II of the 
treaty concluded with the said bands of Indians^ February 19, 1S67^ with 
papers accompanying. 

Saint Paul, Minnesota, 

October 3, 1872. 
To Hon. Columbus Delano, 

Secretary^ of the Interior of the United States : 

The undersigned, commissioners appointed by the honorable Secretary of the Inte- 
rior under date of July 20, 1872, and communication of the honorable Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, bearing date July 20, 1872, submitting to them certain questions as to 
the title or interest of the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of Sioux Indians to the terri- 
tory embraced within Article II of the treaty of February 19, 1867, between those 
bands and the United States, and directing us to estimate and report the amount of 
compensation, if any, that should injustice and equity be paid to those bands in con- 
sideration of the relinquishment by them to the United States of their alleged or sup- 
posed title to said territory not embracd within the limits of the permanent reserva- 
tions designated in Articles III and IV of said treaty, respectfully report : 

That upon receipt of the instructions contained in said communication of the 20th 
of July, the undersigned took immediate steps to communicate with each other, in 
order to the speedy and, as far as possible, intelligent discharge of the duties imposed. 

That at the time of the receipt of said instructions by Commissioner Adams, he was 
about to depart with certain of the chiefs and head-men of his agency to Pembina, at 
which place he was compelled to attend under a subpoena from the United States ter- 
ritorial court, and thereupon designated the 18th day of September, 1872, as the time, 
and the Lake Traverse agency as the place, of such meeting, of which Major Forbes, 
then at the Devil's Lake reservation, had notice by special messenger. 

Between the time of such notice and the time so designated for said meeting, Mr. 
Smith, one of the undersigned commissioners, visited and, as far as practicable, exam- 
ined the country described in said Article II, with a view of ascertainingits value, and 
for the purpose of eliciting such information relative to the matters submitted as 
might be proper and useful to the correct determination of the same. 

That Major Forbes, on being notified of the time so designated, arranged for the 
transportation of the chiefs and head-men of said bands under his charge, 'and arrived 
at said place of meeting on the 16th of September, with twenty-six of the Indians 
located upon his reservation proper to be consulted. 

The undersigned accordingly met at the time and place designated and entered upon 
tjjie discharge of the duties imposed. We thereupon proceeded to examine and deter- 
mine, first, as to what title or interest the said bands have to any portion of the 
lands mentioned and particularly described in the second article of the said treaty, 
under the same or by virtue of any other treaty, excepting such portions of said lands 
as constitute the permanent reservations for said bauds by the third and fourth ar- 
ticles of said treaty of 1867. And second, whether any, and, It* any, what compensa- 
tion ought in justice and equity to be made to said bands in consideration of the relin- 
quishment of such right or title, as directed by said instructions. 

Upon consideration of the premises, we find and report as matters of fact, that the 
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Sioux Indians, of which the Sissetou and Wahpeton bands form part, have claimed 
the country west of the Mississippi and southerly of DeviPs Lake, embracing the region 
described in Article II of said treaty, as belonging to fhem ; while the Chippewa Indians 
have also, prior to the time of said treaty, set up a claim to a portion of the northern 
part of the same country. 

The extent of the original claim of the Sioux Indians is embraced in a paper pre- 
'sented by Wahnahtah, hereditary chief of the Sisseton and Cut-Head bands of Yankton 
Sioux, which is as follows, to wit : 

"We, Ojoupay, (Sweet-corn,) son of Ojoupay, second chief of the Sisseton and Yankton 
tribe of Dakotas ; and Wahnahtiih, (He who rushes on,) son of Wahnahtali, first chief 
of the Sisseton and Yankton tribes of Dakotas, do hereby declare that we intend to 
abide by the articles of the treaty entered into by our fathers, represented by Chief 
Wahuahtah, with the Chippewas, represented by Chief Emay-daskah, (Flat mouth,) at 
Prairie du Chien, about thirty-three years ago, by which treaty the boundary-line 
dividing the lands of the two nations (the Chippewas and Dakotas) was established 
aud agreed upon. 

"We furthermore declare that it is within our recollection that after the above treaty 
was agreed upon, the boundary-line has ever been known by us aud our people to have 
been as follows : Commencing at the mouth of the River Wahtab, then ascending its 
course and running through Wahtab Lake ; from thence taking a westerly course and 
passing through the fork of Sauk Rivor; then running a northerly direction through 
Ottertail Lake, and striking the Red River at the mouth of the Buffalo River ; then fol- 
lowing the course of Red River down to the mouth of Goose River ; then ascending the 
course of Goose River up to its source; then taking a due westerly course and passing 
through the center of Devil's Lake ; after leaving the lake, continuing its westerly 
course to Maison du Chien; from thence taking a northwesterly direction to its ter- 
miun's at a point on the Missouri River, within gunshot sound of Little Knife River.'' 

This paper is without date, but bears evidence of having been in possession of the 
Indians for a considerable period of cime. It was probably' drawn for them by some 
traders, and is shown, so far as their statements can be relied upon, to have been in 
possession of this chief for over thirty years. 

It has, however, only beeu considered by us as tending to show the extent of their 
territorial claim at and before the time of the making of the treaty of February 19, 
1867. We find that these Indians, Sisseton and Wahpeton and other bands, occasion- 
al]^ hunted over the territory in question, and claimed it as their hunting-ground, and 
it 18 equally certain, that the Chippewa Indians occasionally in hunting and war parties 
passed over the northern portion of it. 

That in 1SC2 the bands of Sioux Indians, other than the Sisseton and Wahpeton 
bauds, claiming a common interest in the territory in question, abandoned the country, 
so that, in fact, in 1867, the Siiseton and Wahpeton bands and Cut-Heads, represented 
by Wahnahtah, were the only bands within the country in question that maintained a 
tnbal organization. 

The nature and extent of the Indian title to lands occupied by them in what is 
known as the " Indian Country," as well as the title of the United States to the same, 
is settled, it appears to us, by the action of the Government, legislation of Congress, 
and the adjudication of the courts. 

The occupancy by the Indians is a legal occupancy. " The rig;ht to occupy the soil 
with a jnst claim to retain it and use it according to their own discretion." 

The huuting-grounds of the Indian tribes are to be regarded as much in their posses- 
sion as the cleared fields of the whites are to be regarded in theirs. The legal title 
being in the United States, with the exclusive right to purchase or extinguish the In- 
dian title. Such legal title being subject to the possessorj'^ rights or occupancy of the 
Indians. (Johnson vs, Mclntosli, 8 Wheaton, 543; Worcester vs. State of Georgia, 6 
Peters, 515; Mitchell vs. United States, 6 Peters's Rep., 711 to 745 inclusive; 3 Kent's 
Com., 461 to 483.) 

By the act of Congress of June 30, 1834, tlie country west of the Mississippi River 
and not within the States of Louisiana, Missourij or Arkansas Territory, and to which 
the Indian title liad not been extinguished, is declared to be "Indian Country," and the 
trade and intercourse laws are to extend over it. See also act of March 3, 1847. 

It is clear, therefore, that the territory embraced in Article II of the treaty of Febru- 
ary 19, 1867, did, prior to that time, form part of the " Indian Country,'' to which some 
of the tribes had title, subject to the preemption rights of the Government. 

Prior to the making of the treaty of 1867, aforesaid, there did exist grave doubts as 
to the extcut and validity of the claim (in said treaty recognized) of the Sisseton and 
Wahpeton bands to the exclusive occupancy of all the territory bounded by said 
iftiole IL 

The treaty of 1867 appears to us to have disposed of many of the difficulties and 
OomplicatioDS to which these conflicting claims of title naturally gave rise. 

The treaty of February 19, 1867, recites in Article II that **the said bands hereby 
eede to the United States the right to construct wagou-roads, railroads, mail-stations 
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telegraph-lines, and snch other public improvements as the interests of the Govern- 
ment may require, over and across the lands claimed by said bands (including their 
reservation, as hereinafter designated) over any route or routes that may be selected 
by authority of the Gk)vernment ; said lauds so claimed being bounded,*' &c. * * * 
Article IX, as amended, among other things, provides "that the withdrawal of the 
Indians from all dependence upon the chase being necessary for the adoption of civil- 
ized habits among them, it is desirable that no encouragement be allowed them to 
continue their hunting operations as a means of support, and therefore it is agreed that 
no person will be au^orized to trade for furs or peltries within the limits of the lands 
claimed by said bauds, as specified in the second article of this treaty," &c. * * 

"And it is farther agreed that no person, not a member of said bands parties hereto, 
whether white, mixed blood, or Indian, except persons in the employ of the Govern- 
ment, or located under its authority, shall be permitted to locate upon said lands, 
either for hunting, trapping, or agricultural purposes." 

This treaty has been duly ratified by the proper authorities of the Government, and 
neither the courts nor the Government can go behind it for the purpose of annulling 
its effect or destroying its operation, and if, as suggested in our instructions, negli- 
gence can be attributed to any one during the time it was under consideration, or a 
mistake was in fact made as to the extent of the possessory rights of those Indians, 
such negligence or mistake can in nowise affect its validity. — (Fellows vs. Blacksmith 
et al.f 19 Howard's Reports, 366, 372.) 

It appears to us, therefore, that the Government is estopped by the recitals, provis- 
ions, and admissions of the treaty from now claiming that the lands designated in 
Article II were not at the time of the making said treaty Indian lands, in the actual 
possession and occupancy of said Sisseton and Wahpeton bands, and that it is not now at 
liberty to controvert or question the right of those Indians, or their claim at that time 
as the owners of the Indian title to all of said territory. 

We therefore find and report that the said bands had, at the time of making said 
treaty, in 1867, the rightful title and occupancy of all said lands, subject to the fee 
and pre-emption rights- of the United States. The right being ceded to the Govern- 
ment of constructing roads, &c., as provided in said Article II, did not extinguish the 
right of occupancy, or interfere with the possession of said bands, so far as such occu- 
pancy and possession did not conflict with or abridge the right ceded, of constructing 
roads, &,c. 

Having arrived at the foregoing conclusion as to the title of the Indians to the lands 
in question, our inquiries were next directed as to the compensation that in justice 
and equity ought to be paid by the United States as a consideration to these Indians for 
the amicable transfer or other extinguishment of their title. 

An examination of the country was made, as far as time would permit, (two of the 
commissioners, Messrs. Adams and Forbes, were familiar with the country,) and we 
are able to report that the country in question is an exceedingly beautiful one, gen- 
erally fertile, and the larger portion of it suitable for agricultural purposes. We be- 
lieve that no other section of the Northwest of equal extent possesses a greater propor- 
tion of good tillable and grass lands, or a more attractive region in its general fea- 
tures, than the territory described in article two of said treaty. It is only deficient in 
timber, which, however, is found to some extent upon the margins of lakes, banks of 
' rivers and streams,, and in the ravines and valleys of the Coteau. 

This " Coteau des Prairies" is to be distinguished from the Coteau of the Missouri; it 
does not comprise what are known as " bad lands," but is generally a fertile elevated 
plateau, watered by numerous lakes. Portions of it are and have been under cultiva- 
tion, demonstrating that wheat, oats, and vegetables generally can be produced, with 
fair crops of Indian com. 

The Indians are cultivating portions of this regiou in Indian corn and other crops, 
and have demonstrated to our satisfaction that much of the country in question is very 
productive. No frost had injured vegetation prior to the middle of September, either 
upon the Coteau or elsewhere, so far ^ we could learn. 

In view, therefore, of the fertility and other natural advantages of the country, its 
proximity to railroad improvements now being rapidly extended through the terri- 
tory in question, a majority of the commissioners, (Messrs. Adams and ]fi)rbe8,) not- 
witstaiiding the Indians urged $200,000 more in their speeches, determined that, in 
justice and equity, the value of the right and title of these lands ought to be fixed at 
eight hundred thousand dollars, or ten cents per acre, the tract not within said per- 
manent reservations comprising over eight millions of acres, as estimated by us. 

Mr. Smith, of the commissioners, being of the opinion, in view of the possessory 
rights ceded by said treaty of 1867 to the Government, that said estimate of value 
was larger than ought to be allowed in equity, it was, however, thereupon agreed by 
all the undersigned that said sum of $rfOO,000 might be submitted as the valuatiou to 
be allowed, (if assented to by the Government,) the same being payable in ten equal 
annual installments, without interest, and so provided that, with the exceptions of the 
portions necessary to relieve and provide for the poor and infirm who are unable to 
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labor, the amount shonld be paid, not to the Indians in cash, bnt in encouraging labor, 
(by paying for it,) securing the opening of farms, and the purchase of agricultural im- 
plemeuts, farm-stock, &c., so as to niiike said Indians, Avithin a limited and reason- 
able time, self-supporting, and so that the Government, at. the expiration of such 
period, would be forever released from making any further provision for the members 
of said bands. The Indians to be made to understand that said valuation is not to be 
considered binding upoji the United States, or regarded otherwise than as an estimate 
made by their friends the commibsioners, which they would endeavor to induce the 
Gk>vemmeut to allow, but which the United States were to be at liberty to reduce or 
wholly reject, and that it must be in the form of a proposition upon their part, not 
yet approved by the Government, and that,*if assented to, the amount so to be paid 
would only go* to those who are industriously engaged in agricultural pursuits, and 
those who were actually unable to labor, or for educational purposes, &c. We tliere- 
fore prepared an instrument, to be submitted to the council called for tlio 18th instant, 
and accordingly, at the time so designated, a council, comprising upon the part of the 
Indians all the chiefs, head-men, and principal Indians of said bands from each of the 
reservations, was held. 

The proceedings of the council are herewith respectfully submitted. 

The result of the conference was, that the Indians unanimously assented to the prop- 
ositions submitted, the original of which, signed by the undersigned and the chiefs, 
Lead-men, and the principal members of said bands, including the hereditary chief of 
the Cut-Head Yanktonais, is herewith transmitted for the consideration of your 
Department. 

It is deemed proper to st^ate in explanation of the theory of said proposition, and in 
explanation of certain of its provisions, that a large majority of these Indians have 
niade gratifying progress in farming. They are all desirous to become self-support- 
ing, are anxicms that their children should be educated in English schools, and are 
especially anxious th^t manual-labor schools may be established, and while they do 
not altogether admit the propriety of having the money belonging to them held to be 
paid to them as the price of their own labor, they believe that such application under 
the theory of the treaty of 1867, and of the proposition submitted, is the only one that 
will conpel all the members of the band to become producers and self-sustaining. 

The fine crops now being gathered by these people demonstrate their ability to be- 
come farmers, and the hay and other supplies being now garnered for winter use by 
many of these people demonstrate that they can and will, if the proposition now made 
by them is approved by the Government, become self-sustaining. 

They are extrehiely desirous of beccmiing owners of the soil, and, as they express it, 
" men like white i)eople," so that there may be no effort hereafter made to compel them 
to leave the farms they are cultivating, and so that they may be assured that the im- 
proveuents they are making will not be taken from them. They dread a removal, 
especially as it would place them in the neighborhood of hostile tribes, and perhaps 
Iiortions of tlieir own people who do not look with favor upon those who aided the 
whites during the outbreak in 186*2. 

The provisions of the treaty of 1867, requiring the breaking and cultivation of fifty 
acres in order to enable them to a patent for 160 acres, is modified in the proposition 
snbmitted, for the reason that under the provisions of Articles VIII and IX of the treaty 
they have no opportunity of disposing of any of their products except to the agents in 
charge, and as the agents have no other me^ans to i)urchase those products except the 
uione^* and supplies actually belonging to the Indians, it will bercjidilj^ perceived such 
a trade or disposition would not tend to benefit them or stimulate them to increased 
production. 

A modification, therefore, that could secure those who have already made progress 
in iuiprovenient less than fifty acres, and secure a less quantity of land to those who 
cultivate a less number of acres,' so as to secure in time the legal title, was insisted 
upon by the Indians. This, with a change of policy which would by license or 
otherwise permit a freedom of trade, (excei)t in spirituous liquors,) and so as to give 
those Indians the benefit of a fair conii)ctition in the disposition of their produce, <&c., 
wonldy in our judgment, stimulate industry, and tend to the more rapid development 
of their country. The advantages of compensating the Indians for labor, and only 
fiuuisbing them with necessary supplies as conteujplated by said treaty of 1867, are 
BUUiifest m the progress alrciuly made by the members of these bands, when necessary 
emjiloymeut upon their farms and habits of industry have tended to make them orderly 
ana well-behaved, so that we are able to report that, during the entire time those In- 
dians have been under the charge of Majors Forbes and Adams, no violation of the 
ri^ts of i)erson or property have been reported within the limits of those reservations. 

f here is no question as to the friendly disposition of those Indians toward the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States, and we believe they can be relied upon for 
efficient services as scouts or soldiers in case of hostilities with more western tribes. 

The greatest difficulty the local agents have had to encounter in carrying out the 
provifioiis of the treaty of 1867 has been the information conveyed by meuibers of 
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these bands who come in occasionally from the Missouri River, who report to the In- 
dians upon these reservations that clothing, ammunition^ and supplies are furnished 
by the Government to the Missouri River baifds without requiring them to cultivate 
the soil, and without regard to friendly or hostile acts. 

If the policy adopted and applied to these bands, which has produced the results 
already manifest, could be applied to the other reservations, the problem of civilizing 
and christianizing the Indians would soon be solved. 
Respectfully submitted. 

MOSES N. ADAMS, 
JAMES SMITH, ^R., 
WM. H. FORBES, 

Commissioners, 



Whereas the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of Dakota or Sioux Indians made and 
concluded a treaty with the United States, at the city of Washington, D. C, on the 19th 
day of February, A. D. 1B67, which was ratified, with certain amendments, by the Sen- 
ate of the United States on the 15th day of April, 1867, and finally promulgated by the 
President of the United States on the 2d day of May, in the year aforesaid, by which 
the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of Sioux Indians ceded to the United States certain 
privileges and rights, supposed to belong to said bands, in the territory described in 
Article II of said treaty ; and 

Whereas it is desirable that all said territory, except the portion thereof comprised 
in what is termed the permanent reservations, particularly described in Articles III and 
IV of said treaty, shall be ceded absolutely to the United States, upon such consideration^ 
as injustice and equity should be paid therefor by the United States; and 

Whereas said territory, now proposed to be ceded, is no longer available to said In - 
dians for the purposes of the chase, and such value or con9ideration is essentially neces- 
sary in order to enable said bands, interested therein, to cultivate portions of said per- 
manent reservations, and become wholly self-supporting by the cultivation of the soil 
and other pursuits of husbandry : 

Therefore, the said bands represented in said treaty, and parties thereto, by their 
chiefe and head-men, now assembled in council, do propose to M. N. Adams, William H. 
Forbes, and James Smith, jr., commissioners on behalf of the United States, as fol- 
lows: 

First. To cede, sell, and relinquish to the United States all their right, title, and in- 
terest in and to all lands and territory particularly described in Article II of said treaty, 
as well as all lands in the Territory of Dakota, to which they have title or interest, ex- 
cepting the said tracts particularly described and bounded in Articles III and IV of said 
treaty, which last-named tracts and territory are expressly reserved as permanent re- 
servations for occupancy and cultivation, as contemplated by Articles VIII, IX, and X 
of said treaty. 

Second. That, in consideration of said cession and relinquishment, the United States 
shall advance and pay annually, for the term of ten years, from and after the accept- 
ance, by the United States, of the proposition herein submitted, $80,000, to be ex- 
pended, under the direction of the President of the United States, on the plan and in 
accordance with the provisions of the treaty aforesaid, dated February 19, 1867, for 
goods and provisions; for the erection of manual-labor and public school-houses, and 
for the support of manual-labor and public schools ; and in the erection ot mills, black- 
smith-shops, and other workshops, and to aid in opening farms, breaking land, and fenc- 
ing the same, and in furnishing agricultural implements, oxen, and milch cows, and 
such other beneficial objects as may be deemed mo3t conducive to the prosperity and 
happiness of the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of Dakota or Sioux Indians, entitled 
thereto, according to the said treaty of February 19, 1867. Such annual appropriation 
or consideration to be apportioned to the Sisseton and Devil's Lake agencies in pro- 
portion to the number of Indians of the said bands located upon the Lake Traverse 
and DeviPs Lake reservations respectively. Such apportionment to be made upon the 
basis of the annual reports or returns of the agents in charge. Said consideration, 
amounting in the aggregate to $800,000, payable as aforesaid, without interest. 

Third. As soon as may be, the said territory ernbraood within said reservation de- 
scribed in article IV (Devil's Lake reservation) shall be surveyed as Government lands 
are surveyed, for the purpose of enabling the Indians entitled to acquire permanent 
rights in the soil, as contemplated by Article V of said treaty. 

Fourth. We respectfully request that, in case the foregoing propositions are favorably 
entertained by the United States, the sale of spirituous liquors upon the territory ceded 
may be wholly prohibited by the United States Government. 

Fifth. The provisions of Article V of the treaty of February 19, 1867, to be modified, 
as follows: An occupancy and cultivation of five acres, upon any particular location, 
for a term of five consecutive years, shall entitle the party to a patent for forty acres; 
a like occupancy and cultivation of ten acres, to entitle the party to a patent to eighty 
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acres; and a like occupancy and cultivation of any tract, to the extent of twenty acres, 
shall entitle the party so ocoupyiu'; and cultivating to a patent for 160 acres of land. 
Parties who have already selected farms, and cultivated the same, may be entitled to 
the benefit of this modification. Patents so issued (as hereinbefore set forth) shall 
aathorize a transfer or alienation of such lands situate within the Sisseton agency, 
after the expiration of ten years from this date ; and within the Devil's Lake reserva- 
tion, after the expiration of fifteen years, but not sooner. 

Fifth. [Sixth.] — The consideration to be paid, as hereinbefore proposed, is in addi- 
tion to the provisions of Article VI of the treaty of February 19, 1867, under which Cou- 
gress shall appropriate, from time to time, such an amount as may be required to meet 
the necessities of said Indians, to enable thenvto become civilized. 

Sixth. [Seventh.]— Sections 16 and 36, within the reservations, shall be set apart for 
^acational purposes, .and all children of a suitable age within either reservation shall 
be compelled to attend school, at the discretion of the agents. 

Seventh. [Eighth.] — At the expiration of ton years from this date, all members of 
said bands, under the age of twenty-one years, shall receive forty acres of land from 
said permanent reservations in fee simple. 

Eighth. [Ninth.]— At the expiration often years, the President of the United States 
shall sell or dispose of all the remaining or unoccupied lands in the Lake Traverse 
reservation, (excepting that which may hereafter be set apart for school purposes,) 
the proceeds of the sale of such lands to be expended for the benefit of the members 
of said bands located on said Lake Traverse reservation. And, at the expiration of 
fifteen years, the President shall sell or dispose of all the remaining unoccupied lands 

i excepting that which may be hereafter set apart for school purposes) in the DeviPs 
jake reservation. The proceeds of the sales of such lands shall be expended for the 
benefit of all members of said bauds who may be located on the said Devil's Lake 
reservation. 

Ezecnted at Sisseton agenpy, Dakota Territory, Lake Traverse reservation, this 
20th day of September, A. D. 1872. 

MOSES N. ADAMS, 
WM. H. FORBES, 
JAMES SMITH, Jr., 

Commissioners, 
GABRIEL RENVILLE, 

Head Chief Sisseton and Wahpeton. 
WICANSPINEUPD, 

Chief Councilor Wahpeton and Sisseton. 
WAMDINPEDUTA, his -f- mark, 

Chief Sissetons. 

TACANDUPAHOTANKA, his -j- mark, 

• Chief Wahpefons, 

And fifty-four others. 

Witness to signatures of above chiefs and soldiers : 

H. T. LORETT. 

G. H. Harris. 
T. A. Robertson. 
G. H. Garibaukt. 
C. P. La Grange. 

We hereby certify, on honor, that we have fully explained to the Indians the above 
iHBtrament, and that the Indians acknowledge the same to be well understood by thorn. 

T. A. ROBERTSON, 
G. H. GARIBAUET, 

Interpreters, 



c. 

Separt of Hon. Edward M. McGooJc^ Hon. John I). Lang^ and Hon. John 
McDonald^ commissioners to negotiate with the Ute Indians of Colorado 
for the extinguishment of their right to the southern portion of their reser- 
vation in that Territory. 

Washington City, D. C, September 24, 1872. 

The undersigned, members of the special commission ai>pointed by the Secretary of 
the Interior, under the act of April 23, 1872, " to enter into negotiations with the Ute 
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Indians of Colorado Territory for the extinguishment of their right to the south part 
of a certain reservation, &Cm" have the honor to report that, in compliance with the 
instructions contained in your letter of August 2, they proceeded to Denvier, Colorado, 
arriving there August 14, and reaching the Los Pinos agency August 26, 1872. 

We round about fifteen hundred Utes at the agency awaiting 'the arrival of the 
commission, all the different bands being represented except the' Weeminuches. 
After five days spent in council with the Indians, we became satisfied that at least for 
the present it would be impossible to conclude any satisfactory negotiations with them. 
A full record having been kept of all proceedings in council, (a copy of which is here- 
with transmitted,) you will see that the commission used their most earnest endeavors 
to induce these people to relinquish to ijie United States the southern portion of their 
reservation, but, from the condition of mind in which we found them, we were all satis- 
fied that undue and improper influences had been brought to bear before our arrival | 
for the purpose of prejudicing the minds of the Utes against making any change or 
modification whatever in their treaty of 1868, and deciding them against the object of 
our mission. This was accomplished by classes of white men who have, or imagine 
they have, political, personal, and pecuniary^interests which will be best subserved by 
defeating for the present any effort of the Government in this direction. 

We do not believe that it will be impracticable to complete this negotiation at some 
early day in the future, but in order to do this it will become necessary to divest the 
minds or the Indians of any prejudice they now feel against the proposition the Grov- 
emment desires them to consider. In order to accomphsh this, we would most respect- 
fully recommend that trustworthy men, personally influential among the Utes, acting 
in conjunction with their present agents, be instructed to visit the various bands at 
their different localities, and induce some chiefs and warriors from each to visit Wash- 
ington during the coming fall or winter. We think this probably the best way to exer- 
cise a favorable influence on their minds. In this connection we would call your atten- 
tion to the sixteenth article of the treaty of 1868, which provides that "no treaty for 
the cession of any portion or part of the reservation Herein described, which may be 
held in common, shall be of any validity or force as against the said Indians, unless 
executed and signed by at least three-fourths of all the adult male Indians occupying 
or interested in the same." 

This provision presents so formidable an obstacle to. the cession of any portion of the 
present reservation, that it is entirely within the power of a very few bad men, either 
white or Indian, to defeat any agreement proposed by the Government, unless more 
than ordinary care is used in the negotiation. In conclusion, we would urge upon the 
Government the importance of continuing their efforts to secure the southern portion 
of this reservation. The miners are already present in such numbers that their expul- 
sion by legal measures would be almost impracticable, and although Uray, the head 
chief of the Utes, assured us that the trespassers should not be molested until he heard 
more from Washington, yet their continued presence on Indian territory may at any 
time bring .about a collision. 

When we parted with the Indians, they manifested the most kind and friendly feeling. 
We have every reason to believe that the visit of the commission was a timely one, and 
served to allay any feeling of irritation which might have existed in the minds of the 
Utes against either the white miners or the Government of the United States. It con- 
vinced them that the President and Congress fully recognized all the rights conferred 
and all obligations imposed by their treaty, and would endeavor to discharge their 
duty toward both the Indians and white people of the Territory in a manner that 
would be at the same time just and pacific. 

We have the honor to be, your very obedient servants, 

EDWARD M. McCOOK, 

Cludmian. 
, JOHN D. LANG. 

JOHN Mcdonald. 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Wa^hingtoUy 7), C. 



Report of Hon. Felix B, Brunot, commissioner to negotiate with the Shoshone 
and Bannock tribes of Indiana for a relinquishment of a part of their 
reservation in Wyoming Territory^ with papers accompanying. 

Board of Indian Commissioners, 

Pitishurghy October 18, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to state that, in compliance with the request of Department 
telegram of the 10th ultimo, and in accordance with a letter of instructions from Hon, 
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F. A. Walker, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, therein mentioned, and snbseqnently 
r«*ceived, I held a conncil, and entered into a convention with the Shoshone Indians of 
Wyoming Territory, for the relinquishment of a part of their reservation, as contem- 
plated by the act of Congress approved Jnne 1, 1872, and make the following report : 

I left Bryan Station, on the Union Pacific Railroad, on the lltli of September, accom- 
panied by' Thos. K. Cree, esq., secretary of the board of Indian commissioners, and, 
arriyioff at South Pass City on the evening of the 12th, reached tlie Slioshone and 
Bannock agency, in Little Wind River Valley, on the 14th. 

The road to South Pass City crosses Green River, Big Sandy, Dry Sandy, and Pacific 
Springs, passing through a country of sandy or gravelly plains, destitute of water save 
at the streams named, chiefly covered with sage-brush, and totally worthless for either 
cnltiyation or grazing. South Pass City is in the Sweetwater mining district, on the 
aonth end of the Wind River Mountains, and about 8,500 feet above the level of tho 
sea. Four miles farther into the mountains is Atlantic City, and one and a half mile 
£ATther is Camp Stambaugh, a two-company post. Just* within the limits of the Sho- 
shone reservation, and a mile and a half farther in the reservation is Miner's Delight. 
The population of the three towns is now probably less than one hundred each. The 
beet gold mines of the district are said to be located on the reservation, and a quartz- 
mill 18 in operation at Miner's Delight. There are also some placer mines worked in 
the town and vicinity. From Camp Stambaugh to the agency the road descends 
rapidly through a country extremely rough and mountainous, the only tillable land 
being in the Fopoagie Valley, the one fourteen and the other twenty miles from the 
agency. The distance from Camp Stambaugh to the agency is fifty -four miles. 

There were no Indians at the agency, but a runner had been sent out by the agent, 
Dr. James Irwin, immediately on the receipt of my telegram. On the 16th he returned 
with the information that he found the Indians encamped on Green River ; that they 
were now on the way to the reservation, and expected to arrive on the 2lHt instant, 
The mnner was sent immediately back with a message to Wash-a-kie, to hasten his 
movements, and a note (A) to Colonel James A. Brisbin, in command of Camp Stam- 
banfifh, requesting his co-operation to facilitate their passage through the towns. The 
interval, until the 21st, was occupied in visiting Wind River Valley, some forty miles 
north of the agency. 

Returning on the 21st, I received a letter (B) from Colonel Brisbin, informing me 
that the Indians were encamped near Atlantic City, and requesting, in behalf of Wash- 
a-kie and the citizens, that the council should be held at Camp Stambaugh. Deeming 
it inexpedient to comply with this request, I addressed a note (C) to Colonel Brisbin 
to that effect, and sent a message to Wash-a-kie, accompanied by a letter from Agent 
Irwin, requesting him to come at once with his people to the agency. 

The Indians started immediately on the receipt of the letter and message, and it 
ailerward appeared that the delay had been caused by the advice of citizens. 

The Indians arrived on the 25th, and on the 26th a conncil was convened. 

The Bannocks, having no rights in the reservation under the treaty of 1868, and 
being at the time at the Fort Hall reservation, which had been set apart for them, had 
not been invited to the counciL 

Wash-a-kie, the chief, a man of superior intelligence and ability, and devoted to the 
interests of his people, and all the principal men of the Shoshones, were present.. 

The act of Congress authorizing the negotiation was read to them, and carefully 
redaced to simple language, and explained to them. 

In reply, they claimed that the land desired by the Government was good land, and 
of some nseto them; that the land offered in exchange was worthless, and even if it 
were not so, that it was claimed by, and subject to incursions of, the Sioux, Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes, and Crows ; would be worthless to the Shoshones; and for the reasons given, 
they declined to make the proposed e^ichange. Their statements in regard to the 
character of the laud were confirmed by Huch information as I could get from other 
sources, and, in view of this and the additional fact that the treaty of 1868 had already 
|[fiven them the right to hunt on the unoccupied lauds north of their reservation, I 
oonid not fault them for their decision. 

The Shoshones, although they declined to make the exchange, were willing to sell 
the land desired by the Government, and expressed a desire to own cattle ; and further 
negotiation resulted in a contract for the cession of the southern part of their reserva- 
tion, subject to the ratification or rejection of the Government. 

The contract in writing was carefully explained and fully understood by them, and 
was signed in the usual Indian manner by a majority of the adult male members of 
the tribe. 

The line of division named is as far north as it could properly be placed, hdving 
regard to the location of the agency and buildings. There are eight white settlers im- 
mediately about the agency, who expect to remove, and who should receive compensa- 
tion for their improvements. 

The Shoshone reservation was established under the peace commission treaty made 
at Fort Bridger July 3, 1868. The southern boundary-line is defined as running along 
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"the crest of the divide between the Sweetwater and Popoagie Rivers." The Sweet 
water flows into the Platte, and the Popoagie flows northwaird to the Big Horn 
River. 

Previous to the treaty,- the Sweetwater mining dii^irict had been discovered. Miner's 
Delight, then a prosperons town, was on the reservation, and settlers were already in 
the valley of the Popoagie. I am informed by a prominent member of the peace com- 
mission that it was not the intention to include any of these settlements in the reserva- 
tion. The mistake arose from the inaccuracy of .a map in their possession, which 
represented the small streams Beaver Creek, Twin Creek, and Cottonwood, which rise 
in the mining district, as being tributaries of the Sweetwater. 

The fact of their location previous to the treaty removes from many of the settlers 
the stigma which should attach to those who, contrary to law, and regardless of the 
rights of the Indians, become trespassers upon a reservation. On the other hand, their 
continuance there is justly regarded by the Shoshones as an infraction of the treaty. 

By far the largest portion ^ the Shoshone reservation is mountainous and barren. 
The valley of the Little Wind River, in which the agency is situated, contains in the 
vicinity of the agency from six to ten sections of fertile land, susceptible of easy irri- 
gation and cultivation. Its great defect is the total absence of wood, the supplies of 
which must be derived from the slopes of the mountains at distances of from ten to 
twenty miles. In the valley of Big Wind River, some thirty miles farther north, there 
is a larger body of equally desirable land on the reservation, with an abundance of tim- 
ber, and it is to be regretted that the agency was not established at that point. With 
the exception of the Wind River Valleys, the reservation consists of inaccessible 
mountains and barren hillsides and table-lands, well named by the early trappers and 
hunters the ^' Mauvaise Terre.'^ There is enough good land in the valley for all the 
Indians to cultivate, and for their herds. 

The portion of the reservation ceded is supposed to include the mines and all the 
gold-bearing district. It also includes the vedleys of the two Popoagies, Cottonwood 
Creek, Red Cailon, and Beaver Creek, to the line. In regard to Beaver Creek, I have 
no information, but have estimated the other valleys to contain from twenty-five to 
thirty sections of tillable land. The mountain-sides facing them, and some of the table- 
lands, have good grazing, but the remainder is worthless for agricultural purposes. 
The Popoagie Valleys, like Wind River, are of a low altitude, sheltered from the west 
by the Wind River Mountains, and almost free from winter Snows. This makes them 
of great value to the mining district, which is from 8,000 to 10,000 feet above sea level, 
and is rendered almost uninhabitable by the deep snows in winter. The mining 
•camps have no other source of agricultural supplies nearer than one hundred miles. 
The area of land ceded is almost 700,000 acres. In regard to the price to be paid for 
this large body of land, I respectfully ask your attention to the following consideration : 

Acting upon my experience of the general habit of Indians, the Shoshones were 
offered a sum as the basis of further negotiation, and which I supposed would have to 
be increased to meet the demands of the Indians. When the terms first offered were 
promptly accepted, I did not feel at liberty to make an addition it seems eminently 
proper to solicit from Congress. The appropriation of an additional sum of $10,000, to 
be expended in the erection of houses for such of the Indians as are willing to make 
permanent settlement in them and to cultivate the soil, would be just. 

The Shoshones are now exceedingly anxious to have houses to live in, and they have 
been under the impression that houses were promised them in the treaty of Fort 
Bridger. They are among the best disposed of all the uncivilized, and, until lately, 
among the most neglected, and have so conducted themselves as to win the kindly 
feelings of all the whites who come in contact with them. They are just now, for the 
first time, in a position to accept the influences of a better civilization than that which 
has chiefly exhibited to them its vices, and there is good reason to believe that a con- 
tinuance of the humane efforts now being made on the reservation for their improve- 
ment will he rewarded by success. 

I respectfully submit herewith the articles of convention with the Shoshones, ced- 
ing a portion of their reservation to the United States, the proceedings of the coun- 
cil, and correspondence referred to in this report. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

FELIX R. BRUNOT, 

Commiasioner, 

Hon. C. Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior, 
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Articles of a convention made and conchided at the Shoshone and Bannock Indian 
agency, in Wyoming Territory, this twenty-sixth day of September, in the year of 
our Lord eighteen hundred and seventy-two, by and between Felix R. Brunot, com- 
misBiouer on the part of the United States, and the chief, head-men, and men of the 
Eastern band of Shoshone Indians, consisting of a majority of all the adalt male 
Indians of said band or tribe of Indians, and duly authorized to act in the premises, 
'witnesseth : 

That whereas, by Article XI of a treaty with the Shoshone (Eastern band) and Ban- 
nock tribes of Indians, made the thirdi day of July, 1868, at Fort Bridger, Utah Terri- 
tory, a reservation was set apart for the use and occupancy of said tribes of Indians, in 
the following words : " The United States further agrees that the following district of 
country, to wit : commencing at the mouth of Owl Creek, and running due south to 
the crest of the divide between the Sweetwater and the Popoagie Rivers ; thence 
alon^ the erest of said divide and the summit of Wind River Mountains to the longi- 
tnde of North Fork of Wind River; thence due north to mouth of said North 
Fork, and up its channel to a point twenty miles above its mouth; thence in a straight 
line to headwaters of Owl Creek, and along middle of channel of Owl Creek to place 
of beginning — shall be and the same is set apart for the absolute and undisturbed use 
and occupation of the Shoshone Indians herein named." And whereas, previous 
to, and since the date of said treaty, mines have been discovered, and citizens of the 
United States have made improvements within the limits of said reservation, and it is 
deemed advisable, for the settlement of all difficulty between the parties arising in 
consequence of said occupancy, to change the southern limit of said reservation. 

I. 'the Shoshone band or tribe of Indians (Eastern band) hereby cede to the United 
States of America that portion of their reservation in Wyoming Territory which is 
aitnated south of a line beginning at a point on the eastern boundary of the Shoshone 
and Bannock reservation, due east of the mouth of the Little Popoagie at its junc- 
tion with the Popoagie, and running from said point west to the mouth of the Little 
Popoagie, thence up the Popoagie to the North Fork, and up the North Fork to .the 
mouth of the Ca&on ; thence west to the western boundary of the reservation. 

II. The United States agree to pay to the Shoshone (eastern) band or tribe the sum 
of (25,000, said sum to be expended, under the direction of the President, for the benefit 
and use of said Indians, in the following manner^ viz : On or before the 10th day of 
Angnst of each year, for the term of five years after the ratification of this agreement, 
H^JSOO shall be expended in the purchase of stock-cattle, and said cattle delivered to 
the Shoshones on their reservation. 2. The salary of $500 per annum shall be paid 
by the United States for the term of five years to Wash-a-kie, chief of the Shoshones. 

III. Within the term of six months, and as soon as practicable after the ratification 
of this agreement, the United States shall cause the southern line of the Shoshone 
reservation, as herein designated, to be surveyed and marked at suitable points on the 
gronnd ; and until said line has been so surveyed and marked, the United States binds 
itself not to permit the intrusion of any white persons upon any of the agricultural 
or other lands within the limit of the district proposed to be ceded. 

IV. This convention or agreement is made subject to the approval of the President 
and the ratification or rejection of the Congress of the United States. 

FELIX R. BRUNOT, [l. b.] 

Commissioner, 
Witnesses : 

Lieutenant J. B. Guthrie, Thirteenth United States Infantry, 
Thomas K. Cree, Seci-etai^. 

WASH-A-KIE, his -f mark. 
NAR-KOK, his -j- mark. 
WAU-NY-PITZ, his -f- mark. 
BAZEEL, his -f- mark. 
WEAR-AU-GO, his -|- mark. 
And one hundred and fourteen others. 

Attest: 

NAR-KOK, United States Interpreter , his -f mark. 
M. McADAM, Interpreter, 
WILLIAM REES, Interpreter. 

Witnesses: 

Thomas K. Crek, Secretary, 

James Irwin, Agent, 

J. B. Guthrie, Lieutenant Thirteenth United States Infantry. 

James K. Moore, Indian trader, 

Darius Williams. 

Frank Trumbull. 

James Iryinq Patten. 
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E. 

Report of Captain Henry E. Alvordj commissioner to the KioicaSj Co- 
mandhes^ and other tribes in the western part of the Indian Territory, 

Washington, D. C, October 10, 1872. 

General : Under letters of appointment from yonr office, dated July 22, 1872, Dr. 
Joseph Parrish, of Pennsylvania, and Captain Henry E. Alvord, of Virginia, were speci- 
ally commissioned to visit the Kiowas and Comauches, the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, 
and the Caddoes, Wichitas, and affiliated bands in the western part of the Indian Ter- 
ritory, for specific objects. 

These commissioners met the honorable Secretary of the Interior and the honorable 
Commissioner of Ihdiau Affairs at Washih^ton, July 30, 1872, and received full instruc- 
tions as to their duties. In accordance with an agreement then made. Captain Alrord 
started west on the 5th of August, in advance of his associate, to make the necessary 
preliminary arrangements for the work. 

Subsequently Dr. Joseph Parrish was obliged to decline his appointment, and on 
August 10, Professor Edward Parrish, of Philadelphia, was designated to tate his 
brother's place on the commission ; he left on August 12, to enter upon his duties. 

Captain Alvord proceeded, via Saint Louis, to Fort Gibson, Cherokee Nation, and from 
the end of the track of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway, in the Choctaw Nation, 
sent out notice, August 10, of the visit of the commissioners to the Indians of the 
Wichita Mountain region, appointing a place and time for meeting them. Thence he 
proceeded to Wichita, Kansas, the terminus of the southern branch of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Sauta FS Railroad, and there forwarded, August 15, similar dispatches to 
the agency for the Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 

On the 16th of August the commissioners met at Lawrence, Kansas, where they spent 
two days with the superintendent of the central district, and also briefly visited 
Leavenworth, to confer with General Pope, commanding the Department of Missouri. 
August 21 was in like manner passed with General Grierson,- colonel Tenth United 
States Cavalry, for three* or four years in command of the troops in the Indian Terri- 
tory, and closely connected with Indian aifairs. The commissioners reached Fort Sill 
and the Kiowa atid Comanche agency, at the east end of the Wichita Mountains, on 
the 25th of August. Professor Parrish was here taken sick, and the active duties of 
the commission devolved upon his associate, although, until September 3, Professor 
Parrish was able to constantly confer with and advise his co-commissioner. From this 
date his condition became more serious, and the fever finally attacked his brain on the 
8th of September, resulting in his sudden death upon the 9th, at the quarters of Mr. 
Tatum, agent for the Kiowas and Comauches. 

According to appointment a month previous, of which notice was widely given. Cap- 
tain Alvord, who from this time performed the duties of the commission, met on the 
5th of September, at Leepor's Creek, six miles up the north side of the Washita River, 
from the Wichita agency, the representative men of the Arapahoes, Apaches, Comau- 
ches, Delawares, Caddoes, Wichitas, Wacoes, Keechies, and Towoccaroes, tribes 
attached to the three western agencies of the Indian Territory. Only a few Kiowas 
were present, and they, although head-men, not true representati^pes of the tribe. This 
was a great disappointment,' as but a few days before the Kiowas had visited Fort Sill 
and the Wichita agency, been notified of the object, time, and place of the council, 
and their principal chiefs faithfully promised to attend. Depending upon this, the 
main attention had been given to securing the attendance of the representative men of 
the most unruly bands of the Comauches, and this was most successiul. There has been 
DO such assemblage of Comanche chiefs for 3'ears ; not a band was omitted, and no 

grominent man of the whole tribe could be named not present on the council-ground. 
iy some accident to the dispatch forwarded from Wichita, Kansas, to the Upper 
Arkansas agency, the Cheyennes, who were far west of their agency, failed to get the 
message in time to attend, but the delegation from the Arapahoes was excellent. A 
list of the tribes and bands represented at this meeting is appended, with the names 
of their most prominent chiefs and spokesmen. 

Before proceeding with the account of this council, it may'be well to explain its 
entire independence of and difference from a meeting in some respects similar, held 
near the same place about a month previous. The two seem to have been much con- 
founded by the public press. 

The Cherokee, Creek, Seminole, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and other so-called " semi- 
civilized" Indians, occupying the eastern part of this Territory, at their third annual 
general council, held at Ocmulgee, in June last, took under consideration the condition 
of the wild tribes west of tliem, and appointed delegates from each of their " nations " 
to meet the '^ plains" brethren at old Fort Cobb, on the Washita River, there to use 
their influence and example in inducing the latter to give up all hostilities and depre- 
dations, and hereafter to follow the paths of peace. This council, which has been 
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mnoh misrepresented, was not under Government anspices, had no white man officially' 
connected with it, bnt was purely, an Indian affair. The eastern delegates went so far 
at first as to refuse the presence of some of the neighboring agents and interpreters, 
bat they were afterward allowed to attend. The chief clerk from the office of the 
Central snperintendent fortunately happened to be in this section and was also present. 
From his notes a full report of the proceedings has been made to the Department. It 
Sbj therefore, only necessary to state here that while the "out" Comanchos were not 
represented well, and the Cheyenues did not attend, several days* p&tience and repeated 
meaaages sacceeded in bringing in a good delegation of the Kiowas, including some of 
their most lawless characters. To these their eastern brethren addressed their argu- 
ments, pointed out the consequences of continued resistance to the United States 
antborities, and referred to the history of their own people. Some of these addresses, 
through ill-chosen language and misinterpretation, had exactly the opposite effect 
from that desired, while a few were admirably to the point and unquestionably influen- 
tiaL 'The formal responses of the Kiowas and more unruly Comanches showed no change 
of feelings on their part, and when the regular council adjourned, little seemed to have 
been gained. As an evident sequent of the meeting, however, the Kiowa chiefs, before 
letnmiug to their camps, entered into an agreement with Mr. Beede, who represented 
8aperintendent Hoag,to surrender the Lee children, held captive by that tribe. This 
promise was partially kept, and the two girls brought in at the time and place ap- 
pointed, but the boy was not then forthcoming, the excuse being that he was held by 
Comanches; also that he was sick. (He has since, however, been brought in by them.) 
Upon the delivery of the captives, presents wore demanded. For the first time in years, 
their agent was one with firmness enough to refuse to encourage such captures by the 
payment of premiums for release, and the Kiowa chiefs returned to their prairie homos 
very indignant. This is now given as one of their reasons for not meeting yonr com- 
missioner, while another stated is, that they received a message from the Cheyenne 
outlaws, (Medicine Arrow <& Co.,) that a movement of troops was about to occur, iu 
oonaeqaence of which they moved rapidly far to the west. 

The regular council of the representative Indians named, and your special commis- 
flioner, occnrred at the place described, on the 6th and 7th days of September. 

The nsnal formalities of welcome and assurances of friendship were first exchanged, 
and tlie Great Spirit was called upon to cause only truth to be spoken at the meeting, 
and to assist all his children to wise conclusions. 

The commissioner then explained the Government's method of controlling all its 
citisens, and punishinj^ offenders, and gave assurance of the determination of the author! 
ties to hold the Indians to a similar accountability for their conduct. 

Reviewing the history of the tribes present for the past four years, their attention 
was called td the former connection of the speaker with them, and the truth of his 
predictions as to the result of tlieir actions as a reason for their now listening to his 
words, and believing what was told them. 

The Indians were then plainly assured of the intentions of the Government to effect- 
ually stop the raiding to Texas, and all marauding, both within and beyond theii 
seTMTal reservations, and they were duly warned of the folly of continued disregard of, 
or resistance to, these orders, and the certainty of punishment should the scenes of the 
past year be repeated. 

At the council previously mentioned, the influence of the more civilized Indians of 
the Territory had been brought to bear upon representatives of the same troublesome 
tribes, and now the Arapahoes, Caddoes, Wichitas, and Delawares repeated their 
advice very effectively, while the quiet and friendly portions of the Comanches (if any 
can be Jnstly so called) added their voices of entreaty and warning. 

Tribe and band followed one another in expressions of friendship to the Government 
and desire for peace, but none guaranteed any cessation of the disturbances caused by 
the roving parties. The commissioner then told them that these professions were use- 
l^n, eiven here; that they were always presented at the asking, but forgotten and vio- 
latecT by many before even reaching Washington ; and that the only course safe to 
pnrsae was for each tribe and band to send suitable delegations with the commissioner 
to Waslfington, there to discuss fully various unsettled matters, make their own ex- 
cuses for deeds done, and present their own pledges of future good behavior. 

The evening of September 6 was then passed in meetings of their own, and compar- 
ison of views between different particH, and the Arapalioes and Caddoes present 
deserve special commendation for their efficient friendly labors this night. 

The Indians were the next day called upon for any speeches they might have to 
make, and a statement of their conclusions on the propositions made. Twenty-eight 
diffsrent chiefs and head-men res))onded for the several tribes, record being kept of 
thete remarks. It is deemed useless to present more than a summary of the same. 
Tbey very generally reiterated their intention to remember the warnings and be gov- 
erned by the advice of the previous day, and nearly all had some protest to enter or 
eomplaint to make. The Arapahoes, Apaches, Delawares, Caddoes, Wichitas, Wacoes, 
KMehieSy and Towoccaroes claimed to have followed, with no deviation, '^the white 

9 I A 
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man's road" ; that they proposed so contiDuing, and were ready to send, proper repre- 
sentatives to Washington to make any guarantees desired. The Comanches, by bands, 
coincided in the general movement; the Peneteghkas, Noconees, Yapparikos, and Te- 
neamvas promptly naming delegations to Washington, thongh the Apaches did so first. 
The wilder bauds did not follow in the same path ; the chiefs of Coacheteghkas, Tea- 
chatz-kennas, aud Quahadas claimed to be at peace with the Government, disclaimed 
all intention of wrong-doing, but stated frankly that they preferred aud proposed to 
continue their prairie life, seeing yet no sufficient inducemeut to change, and that they 
could not control their young men in raiding more or less, though themselves opposed 
to it and desirous of its ceasing. Under these circumstances they saw no benefit to be 
derived from going to Washington, but, upon being urged, finally consented to send 
a fair representation of each band, including one of the three most noted chiefs, Msr- 
oway, perhaps the most important man of these "out" Comanches. 

Attention is especially invited to an appended summary of the speech of Tabby- 
nanny-ker (Sun's namesake,) Tea-chatz-kenna, Comanche, a chief of fine physique, 
unmistakable talents, and great power, as at once a sample of the disposition of this 
portion of his tribe, and most important evidence as to the rest. 

After disclaiming all sympathy with raiding and atrocities in the settlements, and 
his desire to avoid and prevent conflicts, he ftankly stated his desire to roam the plains 
for the present, his disinclination to enter into any closer connection with the Groveru- 
ment, his opposition to any encroachments upon or in vasions of the country they claim, 
and his intention, in case of hostilities, of joining any Indians who might be resisting 
the United States troops. Then, turning to the assembled chiefs, he said, "I am your 
kinsman and friend, but I cannot in silence hear you throw upon the Kiowas, the Qua- 
hadas, and their^associate Comanches, all the blame for depredations committed, 
claim innocence for yoi^rselves, and promise the good behavior of your people. I see 
here but three tribes whose young men, at least, have not been present, and equally 
guilty with our people and the Kiowas, in more or less of the forays of the last two 
years, and they are the Arapahoes, the Caddoes, aud the Delawares. The Cheyennes 
and the Osages have also acted with us, and as to your promises, you could not con- 
trol your young braves if you would, and you do not attempt it." This explicit testi- 
mony was denied neithet at the council nor elsewhere, while, on the contrary, it was 
thoroughly corroborated at difi'erent times in many ways, and it is asked that it be 
borne in mind in consideration of the recommendations to be hereafter made. 

The few Kiowas present, although Kicking Bird's brother, Son-of-the-sun, was one, 
stated that they could carry the report of the meeting to their people, but did not feel 
authorized to speak for them then. They promised to do their best to bring in their 
chiefs for a subsequent special meeting with the commissioner, and in case no better 
delegation could be obtained, to go themselves to Washington. No Cheyennes were 
in attendance, but the commissioner had then every reason to expect that their chiefs 
would meet him at the agency, and there appoint their delegates. 

The council dissolved on the evening of September 7. The 9th Septen^ber, Captain 
Alvord proceeded from theWichita agency, north forty-five miles tb the mis-called Upper 
Arkansas agency, on the North Fork of Canadian River. Two days were spent there in 
examination of the agency, its surroundings and working, and in visiting the Arapahoes, 
both in camp and council. The Cheyennes, however, did not appear, and it was 
ascertained beyond a doubt that they had not received the message sent them. They 
were so far from the agency that to visit them was impracticable, without risking a 
failure in the other work still to be performed. (It was during this visit to the agency 
for the Cheyennes aud Arapahoes that the news of Professor Parrish's death on the 
9th reached his associate.) 

The Wichita agency was visited and examined on the 12th and 13th of September, 
and the Kiowa and Comanche agency in like manner on the 16th. 

While at the agency last named, news reached your commissioner of the arrival at 
the designated place of meeting on the Washita of a party of Kiowas, and they werQ 
met accordingly on the 19th September. The party was over fifty in number, the prin- 
cipal men being Lone Wolf, Woman's Heart, Red Otter, Little Mountain, Son-of-the-san, 
Stumbling Bear, Sleeping Wolf, and Fast Bear. A long conversation took place, the 
Kiowas evincing no desire to visit Washington, while they had many grievances to 
present and requests to make. The appointment of Washington delegates was strongly 
urged, and the importance of effecting this led your commissioner finally to promise 
them that their absent prisoner chiefs, Satanta aud Big Tree, should meet them 
on the journey, provided they sent satisfactory representatives. Upon this the 
Apaches, Comanches, and others brought their influence to bear upon the Kiowas, and 
the latter at last agreed to make up a good delegation, headed by Lone Wolf. This 
settled, the next morning, Friday, September 20, was fixed as the time for the delegates 
to meet near the Wichita agency, and start for Washington. 

Early on the morning of the day named the Indians began to gather. Thanks to the 
nterest and energy of Agent Miles, to whom were left the details of preparing the 
ndians from his reservation, the Arapahoes were the first upon the ground, six fine 
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men, well eqaippedfor their joarney, and truly representative of the different elements 
of their tribe. 

Ajj^nt Tatum havinjj been prevented from leaving home by the care of Professor 
Parrisb, and later by his own sickness, the commissioner himself attended to arrang- 
ing the delegation from that agency, Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches, being efficiently 
aasisted by Mr. H. P. Jones and the Messrs. Shirley. The delegations from these tribes 
as ori^nfl^ly made up were very satisfactory', and though certain important men would 
uot join, those selected were thoroughly representative of all the tribes and bauds of 
this reservation. The night before starting, however, a rumor reached the Indian. 
camps, near the place of meeting, of the movement of a large body of troops near the 
Bontnwestem portion of the reservation, threatening the camps of the " out " Co- 
manches and the Kiowas near them, which caused a great distnrbauce among the del- 
egates, and the disappearance that night of a number who had promised to go. This 
included the Kiowas, whoso delegation was thus at the last moment materially changed 
and weakened somewhat, two or three men leaving it who were specially wanted, but 
there remained Lone Wolf, acknowledged by the tribe as the head chief, Son-of-the- 
Snn, representing his brother Kicking Bird's band, and Sleeping Wolf f6r the Satan ta 
band. Fearing a general stampede, which was barely averted, the commissioner put 
the reniaining delegates in motion as soon as possible, and while not fully satistied with 
the twenty men finally obtained from the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches, be feels, 
at this distance from the doubts and excitement of the starting, that, considering the 
oironmstances, it is to be wondered so good a representation of these tribes was secured 
at last. 

The Caddoes, Wichitas, and affiliated bands being located in camps easily within 
reach, the preparation of the delegates from this agency was left entirely to Agent 
Richards. The commissioner regrets to report that the matter received no attention 
whatever at the hands of the agent, and the representatives of those tribes accompany- 
ing the party were very hastily gathered up at the last moment, when too late to make 
any changes or preparations for the journey. The interests of these people and of the 
Government will be likely to suffer more or less as a result. 

The party fairly started from the Wichita agency on September 20, transportation 
by army wagons being furnished by the quartermaster's department at Fort Sill, upon 
application to the commander of that post. This officer rendered great assistance to 
the commission by his courteous and protnpt attention to every request. 

Fonr times on the march to the railroad the Indians ma<le some pretext for dissatis- 
fiiction, and there was some danger of losing the most important men, but by care and 
persaasion the party was quieted and reached Atoka, Indian Territory, on the 26th of 
September. There arrived at this point on the same day a company of United 
States cavalry, the commanding officer having in custody the two prisoner Kiowa 
chieJb Satanta and Big Tree, sent by the governor of Texas to be present at a council 
with the delegation. For several reasons it was deemed expedient to keep the dele- 
gates and prisoners ignorant of each other's presence at this point. The former were 
still in country known to them, and free to move as they pleased. Had they there met 
the prisoners, there is no doubt they would have dictated terms which could uot be 
complied with before proceeding farther, thus breaking up the party. The officer in 
charge of the prisoners had no orders to transfer thc^ to the commissioner, as desired, 
and authority for this had to be obtained by telegraph before it was certain the pris- 
oners ooald go farther. It was late in the day, a special car was waiting for the dele- 
gation, and all preparations had been made for their reaching Saint Louis at a fixed 
time. Yoar commissioner therefore left#k representative and guard to receive the 
prisoners should their transfer be authorized, and on the night of September 26 took 
the train on the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway, and reached Saint Louis with 
theparty on the 28th. On the morning of the 26th the two chiefs arrived at Saint 
lioalsalso. 

. Instructions were asked from Washington as to the further movements of these per- 
sons, and a reply being received that they should not accompany the delegation to 
Wauiington, Commissioner Campbell and Superintendent Hoag, who were in the city, 
were consnlted, and it was decided to present the chiefs in formal council, and effect as 
mnch as possible by their presence and infiuence with the delegates from their own 
and other tribes. This meeting took place at the Everett House, Saint Louis, at noon 
on the 99th September. It proved to bo a most impressive and affecting occasion, and 
no one present could doubt that its ultimate ^ood results would justify all kction neces- 
sary to oring it to pass. Moreover, Commissioner Campbell and Superintendent Hoag, 
together with others much interested in Indian affairs, declared their opinion that, 
wfthont at all considering the question of the release of the two chiefs, good alone 
could resolt from permitting them to remain with the delegates so long as possible 
dnring their visit east. 

At tke invitation of the president of the Saint Louis Transfer Company, the party 
drore through the city on Monday, Sept<ember 30, and visited many places of interest. 

IiMVingBaint Lonis that night, by the Ohio and Mississippi Railway, the delegation 
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arrived at Cincinnati Tuesday morning, and spent three hours with much pleasure and 
profit at the Annual Industrial Exposition. Thence proceeding by the Marietta and 
Cincinnati and Baltin?ore and Ohio Railroads, the party finally reached Washington 
and were reported to the Department on Wednesday, October 8, 1878, it being the 
twelfth day from the starting-point. 

Your commissioner now respectfully refers to the several points in the written in- 
structions furnished him under date of July 22, 1872, and consecutively reports as 
follows : 

With the single exception of the Cheyennes, whom it was impracticable to reach, 
all the tribes designated were either visited at their camps or met in numbers- by ap- 
pointment. This includes all bands and tribes of Indians occupying the country west 
of the ninety-eighth meridian, and between Kansas, Texas, and New Mexico, and under 
the jurisdiction of the Kiowa and Comanche, Wichita, and Upper Arkansas agencies 
of the Central superintendency. 

As before mentioned, the influence of all the other tribes within this Indian Territory 
had been brought to bear upon the unfriendly and hostile at a purely Indian council, 
to induce them to cease their depredations. 

Delegations of those of the prairie tribes considered quiet and orderly were again 
obtained, were present at the meeting and labored for peace, but as the evidence clearly 
shows that, of the ten tribes visited, but three had entirely abstained from participa- 
tion in the hostilities, these being the Arapahoes, Caddoes, and Delawares, there was 
little moral weight in the advice of most of them. 

To all your commissioner delivered " the intentions of the Government respecting 
the suppression of the depredations committed by them," mainly in Texas. They were 
notified that all must cease raiding into Texas, and remain quietly upon their reserva- 
tions as prescribed ; that this done, the Government would provide for their wants until 
they become self-sustaining, and that if not done "the military authorities would be 
called upon to commence active operations against them," to punish the lawless and 
disobedient. They were also notified that all bands or parties leaving the reservation 
to go into Texas would hereafter be treated as " doing so with hostile intent, and be pur- 
sued and attacked without inquiry, and that bands or parties discovered in committing 
depredations would be followed even into Jiheir camps if necessary, and seized where- 
ever found." 

Referring to the vexed question of the release of the Kiowa chiefs under sentence 
of life-confinement in the State penitentiary at Huntsville, Texas, your commis- 
sioners were authorized to promise the Kiowas the return of their chiefs by per- 
mission of the governor of Texas at the end of six months, upon good behavior mean- 
while of the whole tribe, with other fixed conditions. Your commissioners gav« this 
subject much attention, and soon satisfied themselves that such an arrangement 
would be highly detrimental to the interests of the Government. The pledge of a 
cessation of all depredations for six months, say from October 1, could no doubt easily 
be obtained and fulfilled by them, because that period would just about cover that 
portion of the year when the tribe has little inclination to make long journeys, and 
during at least four of the months incapable of doing much damage on account of 
the condition of their horses. The chiefs once free with the tribe, as in such case they 
would be, just at the season the gr^ss begins to grow, any promise of further eood be- 
havior would be of little value. Besides this, it is an indisputable fact that the 
Kiowas entered upon their raids and marauding of the past year with tJie declared 
intent to either take revenge for their lost chiefs, if dead, as some believed, or to force 
their release by the Government, were they ^ill living. Not only so, but this tribe has 
made formal propositions to several others to join them in a general war, and while 
unsuccessful as a whole, they have induced more or less men of every tribe in their 
vicinity, save the Arapahoes, Caddoes, and Delawares, to participate with •them in 
many crimes. These stand guilty together, but not in the same degree ; the Kiowas 
have been the instigators — their camps the rendezvous. 

To give any assurance of a release of these prisoners now, short of a probation on 
most stringent conditions covering at least a full year, would be regarded by all the 
Plains Indians as an acknowledgment of weakness on the part of the Government, 
and act simply as a premium on further atrocities. 

For these reasons your commissioners have not mentioned the release of Satanta 
and Big Tree to the Indians. Instead, they requested the Department to place the 
prisoners under their control for use in influencing their own and other tribes during 
the work of the commission, the two chiefs to be then either returned to Texas or to 
accompany the delegation to Washington, as the commissioners might decide. After 
some delay this request was granted and the prisoners sent to join us. As elsewhere 
iloticed, the party was already en route to Washington, it was too late for using the 
chiefs in the Indian Country, and so a meeting at Saint Louis was arranged. 

As an inducement to the Kiowas to send a delegation, the commissioner promised 
them that if they sent four men or more. Lone Wolf being one, the party should meet 
Satanta and Big Tree en route. They were also promised that if their delegation in- 
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elnded five prominent cWefs, the two prisoners slionld accompany them to Washing- 
ton. The Kiowa delegation finally made up was of four men, Lone Wolf one. There- 
fore the conditions of the second promise were not fulfilled, and your commissioner 
has done all that he feels bound by his word to do, in allowing the meeting at Saint 
Loois. Nevertheless the whole delegation believed that Satanta and Big Tree were 
to accompany them to Washington, and the result of the order which prevented 
this was very discouraging to them. Your commissioner still believes that, without 
in the least compromising the question of the release of the tvvo prisoners, every 
day they oonld have remained with the party, while east, would have resulted in good 
to all. 

In accordance with the instructions, your commissioner brought to this city a large 
delscation of chiefs and head-men representing every tribe, except the Cheyennes, of 
the eleven under the supervision of the three Western agencies of the Indian Territory, 
and of almost all the different bands of those tribes. It is sincerely hoped that by their 
visit these Indians may become convinced at once of the friendship of the Government, 
and of its ability and intention to severely punish them for any future acts of violence. 

The closing paragraph of our instructions was this: " Upon the completion of the 
dnties herein assigned you, you will submit to this Office a full report of your action, 
with yonr views and such suggestions as you may think proper to make regarding the 
whole subject, and particularly as to the best and most effectual method of dealing 
with and controlling the disaffected portions of said tribes." 

Under the above clause this report is submitted, and, guided by such facts and con- 
clasioDS (based upon experience) as have come to their knowledge, your commissioners 
present the following remarks and recommendations. 

THE CENTRAL SUPERINTENDENCY 

at Lfawrence, Kansas, was visited, and elsewhere it is recommended that its name and 
location be changed, and its jurisdiction somewhat enlarged, in the interest of the 
service generally. The only criticism your commissioners had to make upon this office 
was an apparent want of completeness and s^^stcm in the records. This may have been 
mainly owing to a long absence of the chief clerk just prior to our visit, but in any event 
the clerical lorce of the office is insufficient, and we recommend an allowance for addi- 
tional labor there. It is also suggested that the superintendent require from each of 
his agents a monthly report in the simple form of a narrative of events, giving the 
Indian information tor the month in full, as well for record at the agencies iis for file 
at the superin tendency. The usual reports of agents Jis now rendered are too irre- 
golar and too brief, so that we found ourselves compelled to refer to the more complete 
records at military posts for detailed Indian news of past years, which should be at 
the Indian offices. 

THE UPPER ARKANSAS AGENCY 



once properly so called, but it is no longer an appropriate name, and should be 

changed forthwith to the Cheyenne and Arapahoe agency. This is located on the 
north bank of the North Fork, Canadian River, where the public road from Wichita, 
Kansas, to Fort Sill crosses that stream. It is about one hundred and sixty-five miles 
from the first-named town, forty miles north from the Wichita agency, and seventy- 
five miles from Fort Sill and the Kiowa and Comanche agency. The location is a 
desirable one. A good deal of system and taste is being displayed in the arrangement 
and erection of the necessary buildings. The agency, the saw and grist mill, office, 
and store-rooms, and an excellent mission-school building have ulready been finished, 
and there are temporary accommodations for the proper employes which will soon be 
xeplaced by permanent buildings. I was particularly pleased with the arrangements 
ofthe agent by which the number of white persons among the employes is kept at the 
minimum. As far as possible only married persons are employed, and then, such as are 
saitable to have nearly all the members of the families engaged in some Indian work. 
For instance, a farmer has a wife and two grown children ; he has his proper position, 
the wife acts as matron of the school, and the son and daughter teach. The carpen- 
tei's wife is engaged as a *^ female helper," iiistructiug the Indian women in cooking, 
catting and making garments, &c. In this way the agent can truly say to his Indians, 
''We bring into your country only such persons as are of use to you, and just as soon as 
yoQ learn enongh to fill these places you shall have them f and this is as it should be. 

The school has been in operation since August, 1870, completing two annual sessions, 
and has proved a success. It has thus far been exclusively patronized by the Ara- 
pahoes, and it was an instructive and encouraging scene to witness a gathering of 
children of this tribe in one of their lodges, singing familiar hymns in our language, 
and ■mronnded by their parents and friends evidently deeply interested. Further 
notice will be taken ofthe Indians under the charge of this agency. 

Tlia qacstion of most interest at this point now is the final decision as to the reser- 
Tfttion umits. It is on this account mainly that the Arsj^ahoes have sent a carefully- 
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selected delegation to WashlDgton, and it is much to be regretted that the Cheyennes 
could not have also had representatives in the party. There is no doubt, however, of 
the fact that both tribes desire to take a reservation between the Canadian and the Cim- 
maron, in place of the one prescribed by the treaty of 1867, and it is hoped that the 
matter may be soon settled. Whenever the boundaries are determined, those which 
are air-lines and need artificial marking should be run in the presence of proper repre- 
sentatives of both tribes, and so plainly marked that no mistake can afterward occur. 
About four hundred acres have this year been under cultivation on this reservation, 
mostly in corn. A very^ few Indians have tended garden-patches, but none have 
really worked in the field ; and as they had no inducement to do so, it is not surprising. 
The present agent proposes a cliange in this particular, which it is hoped will cause 
individual interest in certain patches of com, &c., by the different Indians, and result 
in their personally assisting in the cultivation. 

THE WICHITA AGENCY 

has been established on the north bank of the (False) Washita River, just opposite 
what is known as Eureka Valley. It is on the direct road from Fort Sill to the Chey- 
enne agency, thirty-five miles from the former, and forty miles from the latter. There 
are properly belonging to this agency about twelve hundred Indians, viz : Caddoes, 
392; louies, 85; Wichitas, 299; Wacoes, 140; Keechies, 126; Towoccaroes, 127. The 
Caddoes and Ionics are virtually one people,and should be so regarded; and the Wacoes, 
Keechies, and Towoccaroes, originally from Texas, have long been affiliated with the 
Wichitfis. The proper designation for this agency is, therefore, "The Caddoes, Wich- 
itas, and Affiliated bands." There are also now attached to this agency nearly three 
hundred of the Peneteghka or southern band of Comanches. 

The agency building and mill have been completed here also, some store-houses pur- 
chased, and other buildings are in process of erection. There being no treaty as a 
guide to appropriations mr this agency, the amount granted annually is in gross, 
without the usual restrictions. This would give many advantages, if rightly man- 
aged, but thus far there is too little to show for the money expended, and the Indians 
are steadily degenerating as a whole under their present management. Always' an 
agricultural people, they were four and five years ago almost self-supporting ; this 
year they have done comparatively little for themselves. Their reservation ques- 
tion still stands open also, and they feel some doubt about being allowed to retain 
the country they occupy. This matter should be settled soon, and although this will 
help, there is needed besides some radical change of treatment. 

The school, although without proper accommodations, has been in operation since 
November last with about thirty pupils, mostly Caddoes. The children have progressed 
well in the school-room, some already read and spell in words of five to seven Tetters, 
are beginning to write, and were well advanced in general exercises, but need more of 
a practical nature and special instruction and encouragement in speaking English. 

From 800 to 1,000 acres of land were this year planted under this agency, a good part 
of it cultivated and the crop secured. Corn and oats were the chief products. The 
Indians were supposed to cultivate the greater portion, but with a few noteworthy 
exceptions the crops were made only by outside labor paid for by the agent. 

THE KIOWA AND COMANCHE AGENCY. 

This agency is on the west bank of Cache Creek, about a mile and a half from Fort 
Sill, which is farther up the stream, at its junction with Medicine Bluff Creek. From 
this point it is two hundred and forty miles north of Wichita, Kansas, and one hundred 
and sixty-five miles east to Atoka, in the Chickasaw Nation, the nearest railway station. 
A tri- weekly mail-stage runs from Atoka to Fort Sill, and the mails for these three agencies 
all pass over this route. 

A change in the location of this agency demands the first attention. It never should 
have been placed where it is. The agency and the military post, with their attachments, 
monopolize all the wood, water, and grass of that vicinity, making it out of the ques- 
tion for any Indians, no matter how well disposed, to remain near by. The agency is 
also so located with reference to the post and the best camping-grounds of the reserva- 
tion that, in passing from the latter, to and from their agency, the Indians are compelled 
to pass through or just around the fort, which is very undesirable. Consequently no 
Indians of the reserve are located within a day's march of the agency, nor have any been 
nearer for a year or more. If the agency is to be merely a temporary depot for distribution 
of rations and goods, it might do where it is ; but even in that case it ought to be of easier 
access. But, regarding the agency as a permanent nucleus for an Indian settlement, 
which I consider its main object, it should be located with reference to abundance of 
wood, water, grass, and fertile land in its immediate vicinity. Nature has provided 
just such a position on Chandler's Creek, about nine miles from Fort Sill, on the road 
north. Within a few hours' ride from this spot are the very best of camping-grounds, 
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sites for Indian villai^es, more tban enough for all the tribes of this reservation, with 
unlimited range for herds and extensive hunting-grounds in all directions. 

Three years ago last spring, nearly all the tribes of this agem^y were located in this 
yicinity, ground broken and fenced, and all seemed satisfied. I attribute their being 
•gain scattered, in a great measure, to their agency being established at a distance in- 
stead of in their midst, where it could exert its proper influence. At its present loca- 
tion this agency occupies two old cottonwood store-houses which are about ready to 
&11, and there have been erected two good stone buildings, one for the agent, and one 
tor a school, with other less substantial buildings, all costing about $7j600. There is 
also a mill, which has cost a like amount. In case of a change, I have no doubt most of 
these baildings could be disposed of to the War Department or to other parties, on fair 
terms ; but even if they had to be abandoned, this fact should not prevent the immedi- 
ate correction of the unfortunate mistake in location. No other reservation visited 
needs so much the effect of having its agency in the right place, yet no other has been 
so misplaced. To this important matter I ask immediate attention, referring to other 
recommendations to the same effect already forwarded to the Department. 

With the exception of a few Dola wares, who do not properly belong there, no Indians 
were found encamped within the eastern half of the reservation, and most of those who 
sboald have been there were entirely beyond its limits. A large portion of the best 
disposed were north of the Washita River in the vicinity of and above the camps of 
the Comanches hvst year attached to the Wichita agency. 

The management of the business matters of this agency during the last two years, 
and of the Indians, considering the general restrictions upon the agent, are highly 
commended. 

The school was visited and found full of interest. It has been in operation fourteen 
months, and now has two teachers and thirty-four pupils, mostly Caddoes and Dela- 
wares, Indians not belonging to the agency; but of course all children applying should 
be admitted. A few Comanche children formerly attended, but their people are now 
too far away. I called up a class of fourteen, heard them read well in the second reader, 
explaining their lessons intelligently, aside from the text, and the pupils then spelled 
two words each of one and two syllables, five to seven letters, with but two mistakes. 
The writing-books were very neat, and showed extraordinary progress. They have 
ipreat taste for use of the pen and pencil which should bo particularly encouraged. 

Over four hundred acres of land were under cultivation this year on the reservation, 
bat none by Indians, except some Delaware gardens. 

THE ARAPAHOES 

deserve especial commendation and encouragement. They are thoroughly friendly, 
have for three years refused all offers to join parties from other tribes in any maraud- 
ing expeditions, and no Arapaho has during that time been known to participate in 
any depredation. They still roam too much, are sometimes gone from the vicinity of 
their agency for several weeks, and often get beyond the limits of the proposed reser- 
vation which they occupy, but gradually tliey are becoming attached to fixed abodes, 
are easily managed, and with as interested and energetic an agent as they now have, 
it sboald not be many years before they fonn an enterprising and industrious Indian 
settlement. Nothing should now be allowed to retard their progress on ** the 
white man's road ;" the power of the agent to offer them special inducements to burn 
lodffes and lodge-poles, and locate in houses and to exchange their surplus horses and 
mules for cattle, should be increased as much as possible. This is the only large tribe 
of t^e sonthern plains for which so much can be said, and it is such Indians as these 
that, in my opinion, should receive the favors and every encouragement. The Arapa- 
hoes are supposed to number from thirteen to fifteen hundred souls. 

The delegates now in Washington are excellent representatives of the various ele- 
ments of the tribe, and prepared to transact any business that may arise. They par- 
ticularly desire to settle the reservation question so far as their tribe is concerned be- 
jfiure they return west. 

As a reward for their good behavior, I recommend compliance with any reasonable 
requests the Arapaho delegates may make. 

THE CHEYENNES, 

althongh occnpyiug the same reservation with the Arapahoes, and under the same 
■gent, are in many re8X>ects a different people. They come to their agency only for 
■applies, and for months are not seen there in numbers. Constantly moving, they are 
■■ often ontside their prescribed limits as within. They are undoubtedly more inclined 
to give tronble than the Arapahoes, and far less tractable, but since their severe 
Iflflson of the winter of 1868-'69, have been prudent enough to refrain from any open 
hostilitVy have refosed several offers of an alliance with the Kiowas, and, as a tribe, have 
bMD tolerably free from crime. More or less of their young men, however, whom the 
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chiefs have pledged themselves to keep at camp, have constantly participated in the 
operations of the Kiowas and Comanches, and a few well-known families of the tribe 
remain with the Kiowa camps. Something must be done to bring them to the locali- 
ties they shonlil occupy, and then keep them there. I believe this movement should be 
ordered and enforced ; it can be done without conflict. Their subsistence should de- 
pend upon obedience. I also recommend that but one-third of this year's annuity 
goods skould be issued at the usual time, that only on condition of their being where 
they belong, that another third be held subject to their good behavior during the 
winter, including the attendance of their children at school, and that they be notified, 
that the remaining third has been forfeited by their action of the past year, and will 
be now held six months as a prenlium to be competed for by them and the Arapahoes, 
the tribe best conducted in every respect during the interval to receive these goods the 
first of next May. The goods so reserved should be appropriate to spring use. 

The Cheyennes have not been accurately counted for some years, but are estimated 
at 1,800 j a careful count should be made as soon as practicable. 

THE KIOWA8, 

from their present attitude and their conduct during the last two or three years, de- 
mand especial consideration. The tribe numbers about twelve hundred. In 1868 they 
barely avoided a serious conflict with the United States troops, and although the 
larger part of them were brought to within a reasonable distance of their agency, and 
suitably located in the spring of 1869, they soon returned to their favorite range be- 
tween the Wichita Mountains and the eastern slope of the Staked Plains, whence, 
unrestrained, they hav o most of the time since made frequent and successful expedi- 
tions in different directions, chiefly in Texas. To a certain extent they are subdivided 
into bands, and the chiefs of these have evinced different degrees of friendship, but it 
would be impracticable to deal with them otherwise than as a tribe. 

As already stated, their hostilities of the past year were pursuant to their deliberate 
decision, and it is safe to state that at least one-half of the terrible scenes of blood, 
fire, and pillage which they have caused have never yet been reported to the Depart- 
ment. The cold-blooded murders of inoffensive persons known to have been commit- 
ted by them within two years approach a hundred, and they have now in their herds 
not less than a thousand stolen horses and mules, including over two hundred taken 
within a few months from the troops and agencies in their vicinity. 

Lately they have yielded to a demand made upon them and given up the only white 
captives known to be among them, and there is no doubt that the present (Relegation, 
with the man at its head acknowledged by them as the principal chief of the tribe, 
will make every profession of friendship in the future, and be anxious to cry quits, and 
begin anew on peace terms. Nevertheless, while I desire to give this people all the 
credit they deserve, the opinion is very positively expressed that these apparently 
firiendly acts on their part are no guarantees for the future, but simply repetitious of 
their conduct every autumn, when it is highly important to them to place themselves 
in position to receive during the winter months the material aid in subsistence and 
clothing afforded by the Government. Gladly will they offer, this fall, certain terms of 
peace, but these will be found wholly in their favor : entire forgiveness for all past 
offenses, the possession of the greater portion of their stolen property, and full restora- 
tion to the rights and privileges of the Plains Indians in general. But the promises of 
future good conduct will be utterly worthless, and, these terms granted, there will be 
every prospect ef a renewal of their depredations as soon as the early grass recu- 
perates their stock, and they find themselves able to subsist on the prairies. ^ 

The present position of the Kiowas may not be exactly one of open hostility, but it 
is certainly nothing less than the most offensive insubordination. Their agent for the 
past three years, a sincere member of the Society of Friends, a man who has proved 
himself eminently fitted for the place, declares this tribe uncontrollable, and states his 
belief that nothing less than military authority, with perhaps some punishment by 
troops, will bring them into such subjection as to again render the services of a civil 
agent of benefit to them. 

The Kiowas have no shadow of excuse for their conduct. For three years they have 
received their annuity goods, of proper quantity and quality; have drawn their rations 
regularly until their action last spring compelled their agent to refuse them ; and in no 
way have they received any injury from the Government troops or agents. The arrest 
of two of their chiefs under due process of law, with their subsequent trial and convic- 
tion in the State of Texas, must not be forgotten ; but the Government at once interceded 
and secured a commutation of their sentence, and the Kiowas were informed that the 
fate of their chiefs depended on the future action of the tribe. This can in no way be 
considered an excuse for them, uncivilized as they are, and, as a pretext, it but makes 
their conduct worse. 

It is not only recommended, but strongly urged, that the United States Government 
no longer receive their proffer, but dictate to this tribe its own terms of set- 
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tlement, making sure gnarantees of safety to the lives and property of its citizens in 
the fatare. 

I recommend that the representatives of the Eiowas now in Washington he told, in the 
presence of the entire delegation, that the Government proposes to dictate its own terms 
to that trihe, and that they be the following: The en tire tribe to encamp, before Novem- 
ber 30, at some suitable point near Fort Sill, (for instance, Crawford's Creek,) where 
erery movement can be watched by troops. All horses and mules found in their 
herds, undoubtedly taken from the Government and from private parties, during the 
past two years, to be given up within the same time, and the tribe to make good, from 
their other stock, any snch animals found with other tribes, by them obtained from 
theKiowas, and the tribe to surrender to the proper authorities, for trial bj'^ United States 
ooarta, the three most prominent men of those engaged in the greatest atrocities dur- 
ing the past year. Also, that they be told that the recent conduct of the tribe pre- 
yeut« all present hope of the release of their two prisoner chiefs, and that the liberty 
of those and the others to be given up will depend entirely upon future good behavior. 
Also, that no annuity goods whatever be issued to them for the present year, and that 
hanting-parties be allowed to leave camp only when accompanied by a proper detach- 
ment of troops. 

It 18 recommended that the necessary arrangements be made at once to have a suf- 
fioient body of troops in readiness to enforce compliance with these terms. If such a 
force is known by the Indians to be prepared to move by the 20th November, it is be- 
lieved that the terms will bo complied with on time. Otherwise the movement should 
take place promptly on the Ist day of December, and, under a judicious officer, the 
tribe can be reached and compelled to yield with very little probability of an actual 
conflict. As elsewhere suggested, it would be desirable to have a proper representa- 
tiye of the Indian Office accompany the troops. 

Should those recommendations be approved, it would be well also to notify them 
that, having come or been forced into camp as proposed, they will be closely watched, 
and any- movement, great or small, not fully authorized by whoever has them in. 
charge, will subject the movers to immediate attack. 

It is deemed especially importaut that the decision of the Department as to the 
course it will pursue towards the Kiowas be fully explained to them, ^nd to the 
Apaches and Comanches, before the present delegation returns to the Territory, and 
that all the other tribes be warned that, in case of any resistance on the part of the 
Kiowas, any Indians found aiding or communicating with them will bo summarily 
dealt with. 

THE COMANCHES 

cannot well be dealt with as a tribe, because subdivided into distinct bands, differing 
■widely in many respects. The tribe numbers about two thousand, and three bands, 
with at least two-thirds of the whole number, under Padua-comb, (He-Bear,) Tabby- 
nannaker, (Sun's Namesake,) and Mar-oway, (Shaking Hand,) remain beyond the west- 
em limits of the reservation ; are known as the Staked Plains Comanches ; are not 
parties to any treaty, and have no desire to keep up connection with the agency. 
These bands have acted with the Kiowas in their many depredations in Texas, although 
with an entirely different spirit. As reported, they were represented by all their 
leading chiefs at the general meeting, and there declared that the life they were fol- 
lowing was their natural one. By it they subsisted without dependence upon the 
Government. They wished no hostility, but proposed to remain where they were, and 
■faonld resist any attempt to remove them. They are represented only by proxy in 
the present delegation. To bring the Kiowas into proper subjection, and remove their 
influence and association with the others, will be a great step ; but these ^^ ouf Co- 
manches must still be attended to. Never parties to a treaty, it is all the easier to deal 
with them j the Government may i|iake its own terms. These bands have received no 
annuities, and have never regularly drawn rations for any length of time. They aro 
known to have in their p^session at least one white captive, and much stolen stock. 

Aa the only means of cffectiTig the desired object, it is recommended that those be 
g^ven, thi-ough the members of the other bands of their tribe now here, the same gen- 
eral terms suggested for the Kiowas, viz : To move, within a fixed time, to a desig- 
nated locality, (not too near the Kiowas;) to give up captives and stolen stock, 
forfeit annuities, and move, even for hunting, only by special permission. In this 
case, also, a good show of force, probably a movement of troops, will bo necessary, 
but, if well nianage<l, no actual conflict is apprehended. 

The other third of the Comanches are well represented in the visiting party, are 
mainly of the well-known bands of Honey-eaters, Root-diggers, and Wanderers, and 
keep np constant intercourse with their agency. All their chiefs profess strong 
friendshipfor the whites and a desire to do ri^^ht, but they confess to being unable to 
ooutrol their young men, and these are continually participating in the raiding-par- 
tiea of Texas. Perhaps they generally act upon the suggestion of the more tronble- 
Comanohes or the Kiowas, and in connection with them, but sometimes they 
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take an independent trip, and brin^ home horses and mules — occasionally scalps. None 
of these bands are free from guilt, and they deserve some punishment, as they have 
no excuse for their conduct. On my recent visit I found them all encamped outside 
their reservation, many miles from their agency. There ip no good reason for this, 
and they should be required to stay on their own ground. I recommend that they be 
compelled to encamp and remain nearer to their agency, at designated points ; that 
they forfeit one-half their annuities for the present year, and that they be warned 
that any participation of their young men in future raids will subject the bands, as 
such, to further punishment, and that the men so engaged will be demanded of them. 

Thus the several bands of the Comanches are placed for treatment in two general 
classes, further division being impracticable. • % 

It is necessary, however, to call special attention to the Honey-eaters, the old southern 
band of Comanches. Owing to representations made about a year ago, the assent of 
the Department was obtained to a division of this baud, about half being detached 
from their proper reservation and assigned to the Wichita agency. The result has 
been very unfavorable, creating confusion and discontent among the Indians and an 
unfriendly feeling between the two ag^encies. This band is a very desirable nucleus 
for locating and civilizing the remainder of the Comanche tribe ; and to establish a 
principle of changing tl^m to another agency when they reach a certain stage of ad- 
vancement, is discouraging to the agent and tends to prevent the Indian from becoming 
at all attached to his own territory. As the special objects of this change have en- 
tirely failed and it has been manifestly injurious to good order and discipline in the 
tribe, it is strongly recommended that the Peneteghka (Honey-eaters)band be re-united ; 
that it remain under its proper agent, upon its own reservation, and that the Coman- 
ches, as a whole, once for all, be told distinctly that they have no right north of the 
Washita and must not cross that stream without, permission. 

Esse-toyet, (Gray Leggings,) the most progressive of the Comanche chiefs, is pre- 
pared to make a proposition while at Washington to burn all his lodges and abandon 
moving from place to place, just as soon as the Government provides comfortable log 
or stone houses for himself and his followers. I believe this offer should be promptly 
accepted and the plan carried out, with a view of thus at once making a beginning of 
a Comanche settlement. 

^ Tir-yer-quoys, (Horseback,) chief of the Noconee Comanches, was unable, because 
of weak lungs, to accompany the delegation. He rendered the commission faithful 
and efficient services in connection with our work, and, although fairly paid at the 
time, I suggest some special present from Washington as a recognition oi many such 
friendly acts. 

THE APACHES 

who are in the Indian Territory number about five hundred, are recocnized by the 
supplemental treaty of 1867 as confederated with the Kiowas and Comanches, and have 
generally been controlled by and acted with the Kiowas. More or less of them have 
constantly participated in the marauding of the others, but as a tribe (or band) it- is 
believed that they are better disposed than their associates, and that the professions of 
friendship which are made by their three principal chiefs, now in Washington, are in 

Eood faith and may be received accordingly. I think that if they can be removed 
:om the evil influences of the Kiowas and Comanches they wiU do well. It is recom- 
mended that they forfeit one half of this year's annuities, give up all stolen animals 
found in their herds, that they be required to encamp and remain at some suitable 
locality, and that their future treatment depend entirely upon their behavior. 

THE DELAWARES. 

in the western part of the Indian Territory number a^bout one hundred, and are partly lo- 
cated among the Caddoes and Wichitas, and partly on the Comanche reservation. 
Nearly all are making commendable progress in farming, their chiLlren generally at- 
tend school, and none have been complained of for misconduct. They need no special 
attention. They are represented by their principal man, who is so well known to the 
Interior and War Departments as to need mere mention here. 

THE CADDOES 

number three hundred and ninety-two, and the Ionics, who are so closely allied that 
they need not be considered separately, eighty-five more. An agricultural people from 
the time they were first seen by. the whites, these Indians only need proper management 
and help at starting to become self-sustaining in a very short time. These and the 
handful of Delawares near them are the only others whom, both Indians and whites 
declare to have been, with the Arapahoes, entirely free from participation in depreda- 
tions. They are friendly and thoroughly reliable. Their principal chiefs are now in 
Washington, but not such a representation of their intelligence, cleanliness, and virtue 
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as I had hoped to bring aud should have done, had their agent assisted me as requested. 
It was inV desire to show to the Department the great difference in their favor between 
the Caddoes and the Wichitas and others with whom they are placed. It is well 
enough to have but one agency for the whole, but they should not be confounded, and 
by no moans treated on the same basis. For their good behavior it is recommended 
that they be praised while at Washington and promised the fourth of the annuities 
which is elsewhere recommended to be withheld from the Wichitas and affiliated 
bonds. It is also suggested that this tribe be notified that next year annuities will 
ouly be given to the families whose members work meanwhile aud whose children at- 
tend school. 

The most important matter for this tribe is the final adjustment of their reservation 
qnestion. Next should be considered the best means of gradually withdrawing their 
sabsisteuce, so. as to stimulate industry'' and providence, with a substitution of other 
aid for a time, that they may not feel that advancement in civilization deprives them 
of benefits conferred upon the more troublesome tribes. 

The Caddoes are especially worthy of the consideration and encouragement of the 
Department, and all friends of justice and Indian civilization. 

THE WICHITAS • 

and their affiliated bands, the Wacoes, Keechies, and Towoccaroes, aggregating over six 
hundred, may be regarded as one people. They are also agricultural tribes, and when 
compelled to do so £r subsistence and not molested by wilder Indians, they raise fair 
crops, and when convinced that they must do so for their own safety and other inter- 
ests, they conduct themselves well. But lately they have been so well fed and clothed 
as to have little incentive to industry, and the impunity with which the'Kiowas and 
Comanches have enriched themselves by raiding has induced all tfiese bands to par- 
ticipate more or less with them, and even to make up parties of their own for maraud- 
ing in Texas. 

It is recommended that their representatives here be notified that for their conduct 
one-foarth of their annuities will this year be forfeited and given to the Caddoes, in 
reward for their good behavior. 

They should understand, too, that the issue of rations to them is a temporary assist- 
ance only, which will soon be w^ithdrawo, aud that next year annuities will be issued 
only to those families whose members have cultivated and saved a fair crop, and whose 
children have attended the school during the interval. These tribes are interested, 
like the Caddoes, in the settlement of their reservation question ; are prepared by their 
delegates to fix the matter during this visit. I also recommend that they be notified 
tiiat liereafter in all cases of acts by their members, known as crimes by white people, 
the perpetrators will be at once demanded to be punished according to the civil law, 
and in case a band refuses to give them up, it, as a whole, must suffer at the discretion 
of the Government. There is nothing needed except firmness, with the evidence of the 
ability and intention of enforcing orders given, to keei> these tribes in their proper 
place and well-behaved. The gradual withdrawal of rations will then become a sub- 
ject for serious consideration. 

OTHER INDIANS. 

Your commissioners were directeif to visit no other tribes, but incidentally they 
passed through the country of the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, and Chickasaws. The 
people are gradually improving in their condition, although they still need a vast 
amount of practical agricultural and mechanical missionary work among them. They 
already recognize the benefits derived from the construction of a railroad across their 
country, and time alone is now needed to convince them of the expediency of taking 
ap homesteads and disposing of their great surplus of land. The Chickasaws have very 
lately made a voluntary movement to that end. Until they do so act, however, of their 
own free will, the orders for the expulsion from the territory of all intruders and 
unauthorized persons found therein should be constantly and vigorously enforced. 

The current appropriation bill requires the new agency building for the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws to be located at New Boggy Depot. When pass^, it w/is supposed 
that there would be a railroad station at this point, but the route has been chauged, so 
there is none within eight or ten miles. It is suggested that the question of location, 
&C|>. be reconsidered before building is commenced. 

Toe Osages have lately been regarded as well started on the road to civilization, but 
TOOT commissioners were satisfied that, although pretty well-behaved while at home 
tK^y are the cause of continual trouble when away from their reservation, as they 
oAen an. General Pope stated that they ^ave him more trouble than any other tribe., 
We lecommend that some portion of their funds be applied to providing them with 
heti, and that they be persuaded or prohibited from leaving their reservation on hunt- 
ing expeditions into Kansas or the country of the tribes west of them. 
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KESERVATION BOUNDARIES. 

There are questioua connected with the limits of the reservationB for each of the 
three Western agencies of the Indian Territory, which demand some action of the 
Department. The representatives of the several tribes will present these matters as 
aniong those most important to them, and it is hoped they will be considered and 
settled as far as possible while these Indians are in Washington. Some of the ques- 
tions have been already mentioned. 

The Arapahoes (and Cheyennes) are not occupying the territory described in their 
latest treaty, but a section of country near by, since assigned them, with its limits still 
undefined. Provision for the decision of this question by the Department of the Inte- 
rior is made in Section 5 of the last ludiau appropriation bill, approved May 29, 1872. 

The Caddoes, Wichitas, and affiliated bands have yet no country which they can 
call their own, and it is very important that they should be satisfied in this respect. 
Most of the Indians of their agency are on the north side of the Washita River and 
south of the Canadian, but some are in Eureka Valley and below, on the Comanche 
reservation. To allow their occupation of any part of a reservation already set apart 
formally for other tribes will cause confusion and difficulties. There is a fine country 
between the Canadian and the Washita Rivers never yet specially assigned, and abund- 
ant for these people. Every tribe and band of them are represented by chiefs or head- 
men in the delegation, prepared to discuss and settle their reservation question at the 
present visit, and I trust the matter will be fixed before they return to their people. After 
a careful consideration of this subject, extending through the past five years, and 
thorough discussion of it with the Indians interested, I recommend that the country be- 
tween the main channels of the Canadian and Washita Rivers, from west longitude 98° 
to 98° 30', be set .apart for a permanent reservation for the Caddoes, Wichitas, and 
affiliated bands. 

The Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches have a large and fine reserve to which they 
can make no reasonable objection, yet they are constantly leaving it. Some of its 
exact boundaries are unknown to either the Government or the Indians. A large part 
of the Comanches were not parties to the treaty fixing this reservation, and if they are 
now— as they should be — required to come on to it, there will be some reason for modi- 
fying its boundaries. As at present prescribed, this reserve does not include a tri- 
angular tract lyin^ between the main Red River, its north fork, and the one hundredth 
meridian, yet this is the main resort of the buffalo now, and these Indians depend upon 
hunting there. So long as hunting is allowed at all, there could be no more suitable 
place; it is wanted for no other purpose, and it had better be within their reserve 
than excepted. It is therefore recommended that the order for the " out" Comanche 
bands to move on to the reserve, and the prohibition to all Indians thereon to leave it 
for any purpose, be united with the addition of this territory to their reservation, but 
as a hunting-ground only, no camps to be allowed so far west. 

I advise tliat the various tribes be most positively assured of the intention of the 
Government to keep them upon their proper reservations, and to attack on sight all 
parties from their camps found in Texas or Kansas, and that provision be made to' carry 
out this intent. Also that roving parties within the Territorj', usually under pretext of 
visiting, be discouraged in every possible way. 

I also recommend that to the representatives of all these tribes be given a full and 
unmistakable explanation while at Washington of the boundaries of their proper re- 
servations, and that so soon thereafter as possible*provision be made for surveying and 
distinctly marking all air-lines in the presence of the Indians interested, and their 
respective agents, so far as practicable. This for the information and satisfaotion 
of all concerned. 

RATIONS AND ANNUITY GOODS. 

• 

These Indians do not yet generally understand that the subsistence, clothing, &c., 
furnished them is intended as a temporary measure only, to cease at some future time 
when it is supposed they will be capable of sustaining themselves. This fact should 
not only be impressed upon them here, but kept constantly before them by their agents. 
Then just as soon as a tribe or baud is located, which is the first point to be gained, a time 
should be fi:^ed at which all such assistance is to cease, and the issues be yearly dimin- 
ished proportionate to the time. In some cases, as already indicated, the time has 
almost, if not quite, arrived for beginning the system of gradual diminution. 

In the issue of rations to these tribes a radical change is recommended. There Is at 
present no system or uniformity, and the Indians of one agency are constantly com- 
plaining of receiving less than their neighbors at another. No detailed rules can be 
prescribed which will be suitable at all agencies, but those of one neighborhood or 
snperintendency should act upon general uniform principles. I found at one place 
rations issued to the number ot lodges present, sometimes for thirty days, and, at the 
end of sixty days, during which their whereabouts was entirely unknown, another 
issue for thirty days, and weekly issues thereafter. At another, issues for seven days 
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was the rnle, and each head-man received a fixed amount each week, regardless of the 
presence or absence of his people. At a third, fifteen days' rations were issued, at a ' 
time, to the chief or one or two representative men of a band, without questioning as 
to the rest of its members. One agent allowed back rations to be issued ; another, 
none — all uofc.drawn at the proper time being forfeited. In no case did I find any 
eridence required at time of issue of the presence on their reserve of all persons so 
supplied, much less of their attendance at the time. 

It is recommended that to the three agencies, visited by me, orders be immediately 
sent: 

1st. Prohibiting any issue to Indians at agencies other than their own, except at the 
written request of their agent. 

2d. Requiring rations to be issued as nearly as practicable to the heads of families, 
as generallv understood. 

3d. Prohibiting any issue for a longer time than seven days, except in cases of single 
fiunilies for special cause, to be noted on the abstract of issues. 

4th. Requiring every issue to be to such persons only as are certified by the agent, 
or to him by a wholly disinterested party, to being at the camp or settlement where 
tbey belong, or absent for not more than tlirce days by special authority. 

5th. Prohibiting any issue of so-called back rations. 

'6th. Authorizing any agent, at his discretion, to suspend the issue of rations for 
cause, and especially to stop the issue to such persons as have been offered or given 
suitable employment and declined or neglected the same, and to such as neglect to 
send their children to school, where it is practicable. 

7th. Prohibiting the issue of rations to or for any person of not more than half 
Indian blood, and any married to and living with a white person. 

The articles of the ration were carefully examined at each agency. The beef, bacon, 
sugar, coffee, soap, and salt are all of good quality. Last year's flour was not entitled 
to the name, absolutely worthless, generally refused by the Indians and is still on hand 
in quantity. This year the flour is better, but by no means satisfactory. Half the 

anantity of a first-class article would satisfy the Indians much better. The sacks of 
our (100 pounds) are too large for convenience in issuing. The Indian likes original 
paokaj^, and will at any time take two complete fifty-pound sacks rather than a hun- 
dred and thirty pounds weighed from a barrel. It would be a great convenience to 
require the contractor to furnish at least half the quantity delivered at each agency in 
ftfty-ponnd sacks. The sugar, although of excellent quality, quite satisfactory in itself, 
shoald also be purchased in a different form. This 3^ear it came in barrels, aud fully 
half of them reached their destination with the heads broken in. For convenience of 
issue, as well as safety in transit, the sugar should be in sacks of fifty and one hundred 
pounds. The weight of the barrels in excess of tliat of sacks, for same quantity of 
sugar, is nearly ten per cent, of the whole weight of sugar. This, when the great cost 
of transportation is considered, is quite an item. For example, I saw at one agency 
two hundred barrels, worthless there, upon which about one dollar each had been paid 
for freight from place of purchase, whereas sacks would have cost not over twenty-five 
cents for the same quantity, and been very useful to the Indian after being emptied. 
Thne or four fifty-pound packages of flour or sugar, single cotton-sacked, could easily 
be placed in one bale for carriage. 

The tobacco was last year about half worthless ; the Indians drew it to get rid of it, 
lint usually threw it away. This year it is much better, but still a cheaper article 
than is desirable. Here, again, half the quantity of a first-rate quality would give bet- 
ter satisfaction. Soda, or, better still, good yeast-powder, in tin boxes, is very much 
needed by all. It is recommended tliat the quantity aof tobacco issued be reduced 
one-half aud the value thereof issued in soda or yeast-powder; also that other articles, 
such as dried fruit, beans, and rice, be furnished in small quantities on the estimates of 
agents for use at the schools. 

The ration of beef will do where the Indians have access to game in abundance, but 
it is not sufficient for the subsistence of an active Indian. It is recommended as a 
matter at on6e of justice and economy that the agents be authorized to double the 
ration of beef for each quarter of the year to such bands as entirely refrain from hunts 
and participation in hunting parties during the last preceding quarter of the year. 

llie present method of issuing beef on the hoof, souietimes weighing, but commonly 
estimating the weight, and never giving exactly the correct amount, is the cause of 
much discontent. The Indians always take their allowance of beef, and when not 
rapplied with bufflEtlo none is wasted ; but often a good allowance of meat is on hand, 
and then the beeves are killed, and frequently only the hide and choice pieces taken 
aw^. The hides are now generally lost or tnided by the Indians for very little. The 
wmy in which they butcher the beef issued tg tliem is revolting and must tend to foster 
thmr barbarous tastes. For these several reasons it is recommended that hereafter, 
OBBSpt in the hottest weather, all beef be properly dressed and issued from the block. 
TUa might be arranged with the contractor, as at military posts ; but, if not, the 
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change need create no increase of expend! fcure, as the hides alone will repay the cost of 
the additional employes necessary. 

The remarks as to rations and their issae generally are applicable to annuity goods 
as well. These, so far as they had arrived, were also extimined, and the agents confer- 
red with as to kind, quantity, and quality. The agents should be required to forward 
in 9,uiple time estimates for annuity goods, stating the articles most suitable for their 
tribes and the quantities required, and these should be the guides in purchasing. Dif- 
ferent tribes require very different articles, but all waut only the best quality ot goods. 
There are no better judges of merchandise in the world than these Plains Iijdians, and 
they prefer quality to quantity always. They waut the very best, and require their 
traders, to keep ouly good articles. The dry -goods of the annuities have much im- 
proved in quality of late years, but ai*e still below the standard of similar ^oods kept 
by the traders, and suffer in comparison. To attempt to force articles of civilian dress 
upon them is simply to throw the goods away ; when they begin to ask for certain 
garments and to buy them, it will be time to put them on the annuity list. At present 
the main articles wanted are blankets, strouding, shirts, material for leggings, calico, 
and sheetings. Among the articles noticed in this year's invoices are hickory and red 
flannel shirts. The former if good are a very cheap and desirable article at 50 cents 
each, the invoice price, but only 220 are sent out for over two thousand men, besides 
1,000 red shirts. The uniform cassimere coats and blue pants are dear at any price, 
being about worthiest for these tribes. The axes and knives sent are generally very 
poor, of little use ; if good articles they would be highly prized. It is useless to keep 
tobacco on the annuity list while it forms a part of the ration. 

I suggest the purchase of the goods rather earlier in the season, to insure tbeir ar- 
rival at the desired points before cold weather. The 15th of October is the treaty 
date /or distribution, but this year the goods will not all reach the agency before No- 
vember ; last year they were not ready for issue till December, and for 1870 not until 
May, 1871. 

HUNTING PARTIES 

are one of the most frequent sources of trouble, and will be more so during the first 
year or two that the roving Indians are really located. Until these are stopped the 
raiding cannot be prevented. Under cover of an intention to hunt, bearing written 
permission of the agent and supplied with government rations, parties fully armed 
leave their camp and reservation and roam through Texas, Kansas, or the country of 
other Indians. Nothing is known of the whereabouts or acts of such a party until its 
return. The treaties give this permission of following the buffalo, but when all of the 
tribes under consideration have so many times since their last treaty grossly violated 
every provision binding upon them, why should the Government on its part hold so 
closely to these useless contracts? 

It has already been suggested that a premium be offered in the increase of the beel 
ration to those who shall cease to go upon these roving hunts. This will require a 
considerably increased expenditure for subsistence for a time, but be certainly an eco- 
noniical measure in the end. Beyond this it is now recommended that, if the Depart- 
ment feels at liberty to do so, every tribe in this Territory be positively prohibited 
from leaving its proper reservation to hunt, or for any other purpose, without written 
permission from its agent, and wnen going to a distance to hunt (even upon its reser- 
vation) the party be accompanied, where practicable, by a representative of their agent 
or a detachment of troops acting merely as a corps of observation. 

So long as the Indians engage in hunting as generally as now, it will be useless to 
expect any successful labor by^them of an agricultural nature. Frequently on these 
occasions the whole camp moves at once, and it always seems to be just at the time 
somethii:tg particularly requires their attention at home. 

A SYSTEM NEEDED. 

Under several preceding sections your commissioners have presented various sug- 
gestions ^^ as to the best and most effectual method of dealing with and controlling the 
disaffected portions of said tribes," namely, the Kiowas and Comanches, but the one 
thing \vhich, to us, appears of most importance is the inauguration of a comprehen- 
sive system of governmental administration within the Indian Territory. It is plain 
enough that the representatives of the Indian Bureau now in that section would gladly 
have no connection or intercourse with the Army, and that the military authorities 
would be as well pleased to be relieved of all further duty in connection with Indian 
affairs. But it is equally apparent that the state of affairs in the Indian Territory 
demands the presence of both, and moreover their active and cordial co-operation, 
under a fixed system. $ 

Without any intention of going beyond our proper limits to criticise purely military 
matters, we are forced to notice the arrangement of troops and commands, because of 
their important bearing upon the subject of Indian management. At present. Camp 
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Sapp] jy the station in the northwestern part of the Territory, is inchided in the De- 
TOUtment of the Missouri, and reports direct to General Pope, at Fort Leavenworth, 
kaxuas. Fort Sill, on the Kiowa and Comanche reservation, is also an independent 
post reporting to General Angnr, commanding the Department of Texas, at Sau Anto- 
nio. T%e eastern portion of the Territory constitutes a military district, with head- 
quarters at Fort Gibson, and also reports to Headquarters Department of Texas, but 
by recent orders very few troops are left at the disposal of the district commander, and 
hehas no control over either Camp Supply, Fort Sill, or the Indian reservations in their 
Ticinity. Thus the troops in the Territory are under no one head, cannot co-operate 
with any degree of efficiency, and their positions and movements, aside from the ordi- 
nary routine of frontier military posts, are dependent upon commanding generals so 
fitf removed from the theater of operations, and with communications so slow and un- 
certain, that there generally results a failure on thepart of the Army to perform, when 
needed, what is required of it in assisting the civil agents in charge of Indians. 

On the other hand, although the four or five western agencies are under the direct 
eontrol of the Central superintendent, the agents of the eastern " nations" of the Ter- 
ritory Ure only in part subject to him, and that superintendent's office is located away 
np in Lawrence, Kansas, where, with one or two minor exceptions, it is hundreds of 
miles distant from the agencies with which it should be in closL>st connection, and also 
very unfavorably placed as to present lines of public transportation and communica- 
tion. 

There are two formidable tasks to be performed in this Territory for some years to 
come. The Indians must bo kept within its boundaries, and unauthorized persons 
must he prevented from intruding. We are satisfied that the accomplishment^!:' these 
two ohjects will require active labor on the part of all the agents of the Indian Bureau, 
and they should be directed by one superintendent, who should be upon the ground. 
A show offeree will be always necessary to accomplish the work, although we believe 
no blood need be shed. In time of peace — and the Indian revolts cannot be considered 
a state of war — the supremacy of the civil authority must be acknowledged. There 
being no daty outside that of this connection for troops within this dictrict, the military 
forces here become virtually the police force of the Territory. With no civil organiza- 
tion for the preservation of peace the troops are, in effect, the jmsse to act under the 
civil authorities. We believe this relation should be thoroughly understood and firmly 
established. 

We, therefore, strongly recommend, after a careful consideration of this subject, that 
all the agencies within the Indian Territory be constituted the Southern superintend- 
ency, the headquarters within its limits, and that the Interior Department urge the 
importance of constituting this Territory an independent military district, to report 
to the division headquarters, and with at least a full regiment of cavalry and from six 
to ten companies of infantry in the command. 

This double organization is of first importance, but other things Jirc necessary. The 
unfortunate prejudice which exists among the lower grades of officers of the Army and 
civil agents of the Government on the frontier, and their unwillingness to co-operate, can 
best bo remedied by the example and influence of superiors. Tlie superinteudeiit and 
the district commander should be selected with care, to insure perfect harmony in the 
work, which will require intimate relations, although distinct duties, to a common end. 
And both should have the unqualified confidence of their superiors, and be given lib- 
eral discretionary powers. It is very necessary that the district commander should 
not be dependent upon adjoining departments for any supplies nor hampered by any 
interference, and that he should have absolute control of all necessary transportation 
and of the movements of troops. The calls of the superintendent must be promptly 
met^and one month the troops may be required on the Kansas line and the next along 
the Bed River. The right of any command, however, to follow any party of marauding 
Indians from without the district into it and to their camps, if necessary, should be 

5 reserved, but no attack upon and Indian camp permitted without the approval of the 
iatrict commander. 

It is understood that the present snperintendt^nt and agents, members of the Society 
of Friends, will not oppose such an arrangement so long as the troops are used only as 
a jMSse. Bat should circumstances arise which demand the action of the troops of- 
iiBnaively, the Friends would no longer consent to be a ^arty to the work and in such 
caae a special a^ent or commissioner should be appointed to accompany the military 
commander and represent the Indian Bureau for the time. For example: the present 
■gent for the Kiowas and Comanches, who has not hesitated to call for and act with 
troopa so long as they were merely a possc^ now reports his tribes as beyond his control 
and expresses the opinion that the troops must act against them to bring them into 
snb|eetion. In this case he declines to have any part in the movement, and some spe- 
ciM representative of the Department should act with the military authorities until 
the Inaians of this agency are again in such subjection as to properly come once more 
under the inanagomont of their agent of the Friends. 
Tour eommissioners have listened to many objections to this plan, coming from both 
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the civil and military officers, but are prepared to answer one and all. The firm beiief 
that such an organization is of prime importance is again expressed, and we urge its 
execution, and the location of the superintendent and district commander near one 
another, at some suitable point in the Territory, as early as possible this autumn, as 
essential to the interests of the Government and the peace of its citizens in the adjoin- 
ing States. 

LIQUOR TRADB. 

One of the growing evils, and perhaps the most dangerous of all, is the introduction 
of intoxicating liquors into the Territory in violation of acts of Congress, known as 
" the intercourse laws." To remedy this the organization already recommeuded will 
be most efficient. The Indian^ agents alone are powerless, while the deputy United 
States marshals from Western Arkansas, who have lately had this matter in charge, are 
among the worst class of men in the Territory — the last to enforce such a law. The as- 
sistance of troops in its execution becomes constantly necessary ; and here is another 
point of importance in the selection of a district commander. His habits in this par- 
ticular should be known as good, for unless his heart is in the work it will not be 
done. A commanding officer of good principles can soon put a stop, with rare excep- 
tions, to the introduction of liquor among the Indians and soldiers, while with one 
lenient in this respect, no matter how good his intentions, liquor will flow freely. 

The law provides that wines and liquors may be introduced for the use of officers 
under authority of the Secretary of War, but your commissioners believe that where 
exampleffs of such great importance as here, the officers with troops in this Territory 
should restrain their appetites in this particular, and that the privilege granted by 
law should only be permitted by the honorable Secretary of War to allow the intro- 
duction of a reasonable. supply for use under the Medical Department of the Army. As 
an example of the abuse of further license, we may state that upon application made 
recently the Secretary of War authorized the post-trader at Fort Sill, the principal 
military station, to keep on hand a stock of wines and liquor for sale under the restric- 
tions of the post commander. With one officer in that position, sales were permitted 
only to officers upon the commander's approval in each case. This careful restriction 
guarded against abuse. The next commander extended the privilege to free sale to all 
officers and citizens, and to enlisted men when approved by an officer. As the result, 
a practically open bar was kept, while we were at that post, with nightly carousals, 
soldiers, citizens, and employ^ frequently seen drunk, and, in a few instances, liquor 
found its way to the Indians. One murder of a civilian by soldiers, the result of 
liquor, occurred during our visit at Fort SiU. 

With such a state of aifairs at the military posts it becomes absolutely impossible 
to enforce the law elsewhere, and liquor frequently reaches the Indian camps, producing 
much evil. 

The law on this subject is represented as so imperfect as to cause frequent evasion of 
the penalty and make it difficult to secure a conviction. Without giving any space to 
details, we ask attention to the subject with a view to its correction. 

RANCHES, 

trading-places, and the abodes of squatters and adventurers, are beccming numerous 
in many parts of the Territory. These are in some cases authorized by the Indian 
agents and by the authorities of the several Indian nations, but many are without any 
authority whatever. Whether under permit or not these places are generally nui- 
sances, where whisky is often sold, and which ought to be abated. Vfe recommend 
active measures to break up all such establishments as are unauthorized, aud a com- 
plete, careful revision of the permits granted under Bureau authority, with greater 
restriction and care in this respect hereafter. Except where the Indians are them- 
selves prepared, as the Chickasaws profess to be, to open their vacant lands to settlers 
generally, some action seems necessary to caution their local governments against 
assisting in so many ways in increasing the number of such intruders. Permits are 
often secured by corrupt means, are becoming very numerous, aud unless much cur- 
tailed, these nations will soon find themselves overrun, through their own action, with 
the very class of men they now ask the United States to keep away from them. 

We wish to express our disapprobation of several permits given by Bureau officers 
to trade along the routes known as the Harker Road and the Abilene Trail. These 
ranches are just between the Cheyennes aud Arapahoes Jiud the Osages, and tend to 
entice both to leave their reservations. They give inducements for meetings there 
which result in dangerous combinations, and among these have lately been a serious 
attack by Osages and Kiowas on the Walnut Creek settlement in Kansas, where four 
men were killed, and an outbreak at one of the trading-posts mentioned, when one 
man was killed and some animals stolen. 
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CAMP SUPPLY, 

distant orer a hundred miles from the Cheyenne and Arapaho agency, and at the 
extreme corner of that new reservation, as proposed, with trading-places under differ- 
ent authorities in the vicinity, has, in like manner, an evil tendency. The Indians are 
by it drawn far from where they should remain, and the disadvantages are not coun- 
terbalanced, the post being too far distant from the agency to afford ft any such moral 
or physical support' as is given the Comanche agency by Fort Sill. Certainly so far as 
Indian affairs are concerned this military station, as now locate(f, is worse than useless. 
Your commissioners, therefore, recommend that unless Camp Supply be of value in a 
purely military point of view, which we fail to see, a request be made for its abandon- 
ment. Also that measures be taken to reduce very much the number of trading-posts 
and other settlements by whitiCS under authority of the Interior Department, and to 
jadiolonsly locate those allowed to remain, that they may be closely supervised, and 
may tend rather to keep the Indians within their proper limits- than to tempt them to 
leave their reservations. 

ABMS AND AMMUNITION. 

On this subject your commissioner, as the result of his observation, holds very dif- 
ferent views from those generally entertained. 

The regulations in force prohibit all traders in the Indian Country from keeping either 
arms or ammunition in store for sale to Indians. These rules are easily enforced so 
far as they apply to the traders who are near agencies and military posts, and at other 
point* within easy communication. The result is that the most friendly Indians, those 
who can beyond doubt be trusted with any arms, have very few and are unable to 
obtain others. On the other hand, it is found that the Indians who are most insubordi- 
oate, on whose account these regulations were adopted, are always fully armed, not 
only for the hunt, but for war, with weapons of the latest patterns and well supplied 
witn ammunition. Cutting off the former source of supply of such articles has increased 
the demand, especially among the unruly bands, and caused the establishment of an 
illicit trade chiefly with parties from Mexico, by which they procure what they want. 
These contraband traders offer arms and ammunition for beef, cattle, horses, and mules, 
npon a known schedule, and the Indians, to get the former, make their stealing expe- 
ditions to Texas and procure the stock. In this traihc the friendly tribes will not 
engage. These prohibitory regulations therefore ojierate against our friends, in favor 
of the most troublesome Indians, and act as a stimulus to repeated violations of law. 
It is therefore recommended that the regularly licensed traders on the several reserva- 
tions be allowed to keep a small stock of arms and ammunition, suitable for hunting 
purposes only, and trade the same with the Indians upon the written a])proval of the 
agent in each case. The agent should grant permission for such trading only as a 
premium on ccmfcinued good behavior ; should make the sales of arms a matter of record, 
and hold the purchaser, by proper regulation, personally accountable for the use and 
disposition of the aims he is allowed to thus obtaiu. At the same time still greater 
eftVirtH should be made to break np the contraband trfide to which 1 have alluded, and 
which is carried on chiefly in the autumn and winter in the Staked Plains region. 

CATTLE versus CORN. 

For several years the agents for the mounted tribes and the various commissioners 
that have visited them have urged the cultivation of the soil and raising of corn and 
other crops by these Indians. Much time and much money have been spent in this 
endeavor, and thus far nothing has been accomplished. Those Indians who have 
always b«en accustomed to till the soil and not roam during the summer, still do so 
more or less, and a few Arapahocs are beginning to try planting corn. But no Comanoh<s 
Kiowa, or Cheyenne has attempted it, and they say that they are tired enough of being 
talked to forever about corn. These same tribes are, however, naturally, and by long 
habity the besit of herders. They are the owners of thousands of horses, which tliej' herd 
constantly, attending with great care to their grazing and water. They live in a 
country where those who have tried planting have found the crops most uncertain, 
bat where the grass is always good. The same labor which is now employed in herding 
t)iree hundred horaes, would care for a thousand head of cattle. I recommend that 
the Department, from headcjuarters, and through its agents, now drop the corn talk, 
notify the Indians that, aside from little garden -patches, idantin^ will not be urged 
npon them at prest^nt, and that every effort be then made to induce these tribes to 
turn their attention to cattle-raising, exchanging for good beef-stock as fast as posKi- 
ble their many surplus horses. While the prolonged attempt to make farmers of these 
people has proved an entire failure, there is every reason to believe that, properly 
mauaged, tuey can be rapidly bronglit to stock-raising ui>on a largo scale. 

10 I A 
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SALE OF PRODUCE. 

The only market at present for all agricultural products on these reservations is that 
created by the demands of the Government for the Army and Indian Department's. 
SuppUes for these are generally procured by contract in large quantities, leaving small 
producers at the mercy of the contractors. If practicable, it is suggested thj|t provision 
be made to aUow^IndianS; either directly or through their agents, to put in at the con- 
tract price such articles of their own production as the Grovernmenl may be purchas- 
ing, in advance of the t^ontractor. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Several complaints were madp to your commissioners in relation to the manner of 
contracting for the transportation of Government freight to the three agencies visited 
and by the agents, in regard to irregularity and tardiness in delivery by the contractors. 

On general principles, your commissioners recommend that hereafter all freight be 
transported to the railroad station nearest, by any traveled road, to the agency for 
which the goods are destined, no matter what railroad may be the carrier, and thenbe 
transported in wagons by the lowest bidder. Also that some provision be made requir- 
ing the goods to be delivered by carriers and contractors, to a certain extent, in accord- 
ance with the directions of the several agents. This is needed to correct such cases as 
these. At one agency the same contractor famished flour and bacon, for the year com- 
mencing July, 1S72, up to the middle of September, thrice the necessary quantity of 
flour had been delivered, but no bacon, although the agent had repeatedly applied. 
The contractors' interest in this is plain enough. Again, the carriers of both coffee and 
sugar from Wichita, Kansas, to the three agencies, not only disregarded the repeated 
requests of the agents and delivered sugar to those who had abundance, neglecting to 
take coffee, which was much needed, but in some cases carried past the Cheyenne and 
Wichita agencies articles needed there, and delivered them at the Kiowa agency, 
where they were known not to be wanted. A simple requirement to carl-y assorted 
loads by every train, and to deliver to the several places pro rata would correct the 
matter. 

CLAIMS. 

Section 17 of the act of Congress known as the intercourse law, approved June 30, 
1834, and not since repealed, provides for the indemnification of private parties for 
losses of property caused by Indians, and regulations governing the procedure in such 
claims have lately been issued from the Department of the Interior. 

There is record, at the Kiowa and Comanche agency, of over twenty claims, which 
have been examined by the agent, acknowledged by the Indians, and forwarded, but 
not yet settled. It is recommended that these be paid from the moneys appropriated 
for the Kiowas and Comanches for the present year, so far as possible. 

INDIANS BT ADOPTION OR MARRIAGE. 

It has long been the custom of the< Indians to occasionally adopt, in formal council, 
a white person ; 'and such adoption has been recognized by the Department. ' Marriage 
with an Indian has also been acknowledged as securing full citizenship in a tribe. 
The rights which a person acquires by such adoption, however, have never yet been 
exactly defined, and it is certainly questionable to what extent such a person should 
be treated as an Indian. Accordingly agents differ in regard to these adopted persons. 
At one place I visited, five able-bodied white men, with Indian wives, were so far 
regarded as Indians as to be issued rations and allowed to live around the agency in 
comparative idleness, supported mainly by the Government. At another, on the con- 
trafy, tiie agent refused to recognize any adoption, and required a white man who, by 
reaiCMI oisuch action by the Indians, claimed the right of residence, to pay an annual 
rent for the land used by him on the reservation. In not a few cases it has been noticed 
that residence or Indian citizenship being secured by marriage, desertion of the wife 
has soon followed. 

It is deemed important that action be taken to define the rights of a person being in 
the Indian Country by reason of marriage or adoption. In cases of adoption I believe 
the Government should reserve the veto power, satisfying itself of the proper character 
of the person in every case, and then that, while there should be no objection to the 
Indians allowing such person the rights of residence, a common interest in real estate, 
and the privilege of trading, he or she should not be recognized as an Indian to any 
further extent. And, in case of Indian citizenship by marriage, the. Government 
should require the persons to be legally married, the marriage recorded, and to live 
together a reasonable time before the recognition of any rights, and these should be 
forfeited by subsequent divorce or desertion. 

In this connection I recommend that Indian agents be empowered as civil magistrates, 
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to perform the marriage ceremony and to administer oaths. It is also recommended that 
oi^ents be prohibited Irom issuing rations or other goods to persons of not more than 
oue-Ualf Indian blood, unless the same be children with but one parent living, 
and that an Indian. This rule should be especially applied to numerous cases of Mex- 
icans and Mexican half-breeds living among the tribes of the Southwest, and who are 
said to be iucreasing in number. 

COMMUTATION OF RATIONS. 

At present all persons are prohibited from buying from an Indian any article fur- 
nished by the Government. But some months ago one agent was allowed to commute 
the rations of his Indians, that is to purcliase from them for cash, at prices con- 
siderably less than original cost, thus more than saving all expenses, such parts of the 
cation (iis, by reason of a successful hunt or from other causes, the Indians did not wish to 
take. This being done by the agent, as a favor to the best behaved, had an excellent 
eSect, The renewal of the authority, to be optional with the agents of these tribes, is 
reoommended, provided tbe matter can be regulated to the satisfaction of the Ofifice. 
It is believed to be a useful addition to the agent's means of controlling his people, and 
all aooh additions, if proper, are very desirable. 

f 

INTERPBETERS, 

at onoe capable and thoroughly reliable, are a necessity to the success of the Indian 
oexvice. They should be as free as possible from Indian family connections and undue 
bias, yet on friendly terms with the tribes they deal with and in constant intercourse 
with them ; for they must, to be of real service, be not only sufficiently acquainted 
with the language to do the business talking for the agents, bi^t familiar with the his- 
tory, habits, andcustoms of their tribes, and liold such intercourse with them as to be 
always well informed of the current news, their doings, and their feelings. At every 
station the^position of interpreter is second only in importance and responsibility to 
that of the agent; in fact, without a good iuterpreter, an agent is of little use, unless 
he can alone communicate with his Indians. Men well fitted for the position are few, 
and when a good one is ^ound his services should be secured by the Government, and it 
should be made an object for men to fit themselves for the place. At prf^seut, Iiowever, 
the law directly prevents this. The salary allowed, four hundred dollars a year, is such 
that no proper person can be obtained to serve upon it. The result is that the only 
class of persoTis agents are able to obtain at thes» wages, for they must employ somo- 
body, are full as likely to give trouble as to do good. The only other course for an 
agent now is to secure part of the time of some person who has trading or other inter- 
ests in the neighborhood, thus establishing a very improper relation. At the three {igen- 
oies I visited but one had been able, with the salary allowed, to secure the full services 
<tf a person to act as interpreter, and the one so employed had done so much more 
harm than good that I was solicited to get him out of the country altogether. 

When dealing with Indians inclined to give trouble this becomes a question of great 
importance, and so true is it that in labor of this kind, particularly, the cheaper the 
article the greater its ultimate cost, that I urgently invite the attention of the De< 
partment to this matter, with a view of obtaining from Congress such appropriations 
In future as will enable the employment of a better class of men as interpreters* 

INSPECTION. 

Unless the superintendent can arrange his duties so as to visit every a^ncy under 
his charge for a few days, three times each year or oftener, your commissioner suggests 
that some ^system of periodical inspection of the section lately visited from. Bureau 
headqnarters be inaugurated. There were many matters found at each agency which 
required the action of some person duly authorized to represent the superintendent or 
higher authority. And it seemed especially necessary in the case of supplies of all 
kinds. As now arranged the goods bought for the Indians, including subsistence stores^ 
are not seen by any representative of the Department from the time of purchase until 
the day of arrival at the agency; meanwhile, with the present limite'd means of trans- 
portation, there are many opportunities for corrupt manipulation. The- agent has no 
means of determining whetner the goods he receives are those actually purchased, and 
iaaome oases I am certain they are not. I saw some aii;icles at the agencies, received 
in due course on proper invoices, that I am satisfied were never purchased by the De- 
partment, but had been substituted for those bought* This was surely the truth in 
three instances of sacks of bacon, being found to contain, on opening for issue^ flat 
•tone, bags of sand, and hard coal in place of meat ; and examples on a larger scale 
might be mentioned. There should be some system of rigid inspection of all stores 
neeired at agencies, to prove them to be of the quality and quantity originally pur- 
ehased. 
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EXPLANATION. 

Before closing this report I wisli to express my appreciation of the loss occasioned to the 
work in hand by the death of my associate on the commission, ProfessorEdwardParri8h,of 
Philadelphia. "^Entire strangers when we met at Lawrence, I at once admired my genial, 
warm-hearted companion, and traveling together night and day, despite the difterence 
in our ages and experience, we were fast becoming firm friends. His heart was in the 
work, and he hoped for much good as the result of the mission; yet, in just one month 
from the time he entered upon the duties, the Indians whom he expected to accompany 
him to the East attended his burial at Fort Sill. With such large experience with 
human nature, himself so widely known and highly esteemed, I feel the loss to this 
report in not having the weight of his signature. It is proper I should state, however, 
that up to the time we parted we co-operated fully, and our views of the subject gen- 
erally were in perfect accord. Some important parts of the report had already been 
draughted, discussed, and mutually adopted, and such as he was a party to I have pre- 
sent^ intact. The different paragraphs show for themselves whether the work of one 
or both of us ; and in some parts written since his death I have endeavored to bear 
in mind his views as expressed to me, and to modify or change my own accordingly, 
where a difference existed. To a certain extent, therefore, the report maybe considered 
the joint w^rk of the two commissioners. 

Throughout this report it will be seen that your commissioner advocates neither the 
inhuman idea of continued military subjugation, indiscriminate slaughter, and exter- 
mination, nor the impracticable project of governing by moral suasion alone the 
tribes he visited, but that a middle ground is taken. I regard the Indian of the 
restless, roving, mounted tribes, very much as a wild horse, which it is desired to 
brin^ into subjection, and would treat him in the same way. First he must be brought 
within some inclosure, enticed if possible, but driven in if necessary, without injury. 
Then apply the Rarey method, convince him by force, but without bodily harm, of the 
ability to perfectly control him, and thereafter manage him by firmness coupled with 
uniform kindness. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HENRY E. ALVORD. 

The Hon. Commissioner op Indian Aefairs, 

Depari-nwnt of the Interior^ Washington, 



F. 

Report of Brigadier General 0. 0. Howard, U. 8. A., of his first visit as 
commmissioner to the Apaches of Arizona and New Mexico, icith papers 
accompanying, 

Washington, D. C, e/wwe, 1872. 

Dear Sir: Having now returned from Arizona, I have the honor to make my report 
and recoininendations, in accordance with the instructions given me by the Secretary 
of War, the President, and yourself. 

In order to avoid extending my report, I will simply attach my instructions, without 
incorpoiating them in the body of it. They were, as you remember, substantially as 
follows : 

1st. One order from the Secretary of War, directing me to report to you for instruc- 
tions, dated March 2, 1872 ; also another, March 6, 1872, directing me to proceed with- 
out delay to the Department of Arizona, to execute your instructions, then to return 
to this city. 

2d. A letter from. the President to General Schofield, commanding the military 
division of the Pacific, a copy of which was furnished me for my information. This 
It tter declared the anxiety of the President and of the public to avoid Indian hostilities, 
and that the policy to civilize and elevate the Indians should prove successful. This 
letter shows that I was to study the condition of Indian affairs, and suggest means 
for the accomplishment of the end aimed at. It did not propose that I was to inter- 
fere with military movements, ordered by proper authority. Indians that would 
not put themselves under the restraints required, must be forced to do so, even to the 
extent of making war upon them, till they submit to measures that will insure securitv 
to the white settlers of the Territories. Protection by military force to be to all. 
Also the letter of the Hon. Secretary of War to General Stthotidd, explaining the 
reasons for sending me, with full powers, from th(^ Department of the Inteiiisr, to 
make a renewed eflort fo\ peace ^ and asking for me the nece&baiy aid and protection. I 
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vas to endeavor to enlist the favor of tlio oitizons of the Territories in behalf of th 
l»olicy of the Government, to reach the Indians thenis«4v(is and to act in inmicdiat 
concert with General Crook, the department commander. For further details of this 
letter, please see copy in the Appendix. 

3rt. Your own instrnctions, dated February 29, 187*3, upon all points substantially as 
follows : 

To proceed to the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico, and to take such action as, 
in my judgment, should im deemed best for the purpose of ])re8orviii<? peace wir,li the 
Indians in those Tijrritories. Then follows an expression of the (lesire of tlm A^dmiuis- 
tration, that the Indians be bronghfc and settled ptM'iiiaiiently upon rest^rvatioiis ; that 
the practHces of injustice and cruelty toward the whites cease; the whites b« induced, 
if puttsible, to treat the Indians with humanity, justice, and forbcatance ; that the mili- 
tary anthorltitis be impressed with the necessity of inducing both wliites and Indians 
to conform to the wishes of the Government. I was also informed of the repoi-ts made 
by tho previous special commissioner, and the approval of tliose reports by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of War, and the issuance of the necessary instructions to the ottieers 
of the Army interested. In your recapitulation tho inflaeuc's of education are prom- 
ised to the Indians, as well as full protection and assistance as long as they comply 
with the requirements of the Government. 

Subsequent instructions, dated March 7, 1872, required me to confer frequently and 
fiilly with General Crook and other military officers, and co-operate with them so far 
OS practicable. You gave me a copy of the letters of Giuierals Meigs and Walker, with 
reference to the Yuma Indians, ami gave me confidential instructions in a communica- 
tiou dated March 7, 1872 : 

'I. With regard t/O officers and agents of the Military Department. 

IL To inquire into the condition and wants of the Yuma Indians; to do and recom- 
mend what was necessary respecting them. 

III. To bring back as many of the chiefs of the warlike tribes as possible, that they 
mieht be impressed with the disposition of the Gnvornment for peace. 

IV. To obtain all the information I could as to tluj practicability of locating Indians 
outside of Arizona, and as to the place where they had best be taken. 

I do not, of course, publish literally my confidential instructions, verbal and written. 

I proceeded at once to carry out the letter and spirit of the foregoing instructions. 

By your permission, I took with me Mr. E. P. Smith, your agent for Mifinesota, and 
Captain M. C. Wilkinson, my aid-de-cani]). We left Washington the 7th of March, 
and reached San Francisco Saturday, March 17. Monday morning I visited General J. 
M. Schofield, who ccmimands the military division which embraces Arizona. He had 
already received the communications of the President and Secretary of War, to which 
I have referred. He conversed with me freely and fullv with rejyard to Arizona affairs, 
and exhibited his usual desire to do his whole duty. He showed me all the onlers he 
had received and issued; said the steamer New Berne would leave the ensuing Thurs- 
day, going to the Territory by way of the Colorado River ; that Paymaster C. J. Spragiie 
and hia own inspcictor-general. Colonel Roger Jones, would go that way and be of ser- 
vice to nie in my mission. I could get into the Territory by a quicker route, but could 
not so easily carry out my instructions as to go by the New Bi3rne, so as to seethe Indi- 
ans along the river, especially the Yumas, and confer with the citizens of Arizona City. 
General Schotleld had apprised General George Crook, the department commander, of 
uiy coming and my instructions, and, tis Mi's. General Crook went this way, I supposed 
wo should surely meet hiiu at Fort Yuma, but the dispatches did not get to him in 
season. 

We left San Francisco thti 21st of March, and arrived at Port Isabel, near the mouth 
of the Colarmlo, the :Usr. 1 went ashore at Isabel, wlnjre the transportation company 
has some repair-shops, and saw ([uite a number of the Cocopjllis. Two of these people 
were with us on the New Heme, from San Francisco. From them I obtained much infor- 
mation concerning the habits and condition of their people. This tribe is scattered all 
along the river from its num th to the vicinity of Fort Yuma. They are now friendly 
to us, quick to leani, apparently very poor; the men wearing little or no clothing 
except the usual belt and support. Their women are covered from the waist down, 
having on a thick skirt made of strips of bark or other material. 

Tho ladies at Isabel spoke highly of two little girls we saw there, probably about ten 
and fonrteen years of age ; but others told us they we.re already deb:ised by the tearful 
crime that so often precedes and defeats our civilization, and which has already carried 
disease and degradation to large numbers of this tribe. 

These Indians are easily taught. They work well for the company in cutting and 
bnnging wood to the steamers, and also on the boats and barges in loading and unload- 
ing stones of all kinds. They number nearly eight hnndred. No considerable ])ortioii 
of tbeni are in Arizona, yet they are along a river upon which our su])pli(>s for this 
Teirifcory are transported; a muddy, crooked, changing stream, exceedingly difficult 
of navigation, even with, steamboats and barges, so that often for days our supplies 
oro exposed. Should these people become unfriendly we should be helpless to prevent 
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mischief. Their connection with us is much the same as that of the Yuma Indians, of 
Whom I will report more at length, and their needs are the same. I do not know that 
the Government could directly do anything for them, yet I would urge upon that Edu- 
cational and Missionajry Society that nominates the agents, teachers, and employes for 
Arizona, to look at this tribe and see what a large and needy field there is here for 
every kind of instruction. (See Appendix, communication to Secretary Delano, dated 
April 4, 1872.) 

Friday, April 5th, still found us twenty miles below Fort Yuma* We would get over 
one sand-bar, only to run hard upon another. Colonel J. G. C. Lee, the quartermaster 
at Yuma depot, sent wagons for us at my request, and by dark of this day we were 
welcomed at his house. 

Arizona City is quite a busy town of some thirty-five hundred inhabitants ; through 
it pass stores for the troops and people of the Territory. I was hardly there when I 
received friendly calls from the people, and a request from the editor of the Arizona 
Sentinel to permit him to publish my views on certain points which he presented. I 
did so, and, as yon requested, met the people in public assembly and addressed them. 
I found that the citizens felt as though their side had not been properly presented to 
you and the President ; that the Indians had committed depredations, and had taken 
the lives of their friends all along their routes of travel, and that all the sympathy 
was given to the Indians, while they were more especially ^ part of us, and neglected. 

When I read your instructions and the President's letter, and assured them of an 
earnest desire on the part of the Government and people of the country to give them 
protection, sympathy, and aid, they met me with great cordiality and frankness. I 
could find nowhere in this place any disposition to oppose actively the efforts the Grov- 
ernment is making in behalf of the Indians. There prevails, I know, the usual want 
of faith, that we very often find on our frontiers, in the possibility of success in the 
work of education, when applied to the African, the Chinese, or Indian. The people 
judge that the imbecility they notice will prevent the acquirement of instruction, 
whereas it requires instruction to remove the imbecility. Strong faith in the possibil- 
ity of success is always necessary to teachers who are breaking up new ground. You 
notice the fruit of this want of faith in Arizona City. A large number of Yuma In- 
dians, of both sexes, are to be met daily in the streets and on the banks of the river. 
These are idle, careless, ignorant, and often debased by whisky and licentiousness, and 
though there are many Americans, and they have started a school for the children of 
the citizens, there is no school, no Sunday-school, no church, no instruction for the 
Indian, so that each generation gravitates to a lower level than the preceding. 

Monday, the Hth, we went to the camp of Pasqual, the old Yuma chief. He is an old 
man, tall and slender, with much dignity of deportment. Though now very thin in 
fiesh, and in much pain from sickness, he exhibits considerable ability, and has still 
great influence with his tribe. The description of this people is about the same as that 
of the Cofjopahs. They show more spirit, seem quick-witted, laugh heartily, but num- 
bers of them have evidently been poisoned, all through, with the vices and habits of 
worthless white men. They were conquered by our troops some twenty-five years ago, 
and a peace was established, as they claim, with conditions upon both sides, fulfilled 
faithfully by them but not by us. 

The interview was provided for by Pasqual in front of his house, (a close hut with- 
out windows, floor, or furniture,) under a brush awning, by spreading blankets on the 
ground, placing benches for our party, and opposite, seats for himself and his principal 
men on his right. He wished me to remain to see all his captains, for several could 
Inot be brought in on my short notice ; but finding I could not remain, repeated his 
requests and statements, nmch as he had done to General Meigs previously. (See Gen- 
eral Meigs's letter in Appendix A. ) 

As Dr. H. Bendell, the superintendent, had evidently not received the instraotions 
from the Commissioner, General Walker, to supply these Indians, and as the season of 
greatest need was alrestdy upon them, I thought it better to issue axes, shovels, plant- 
ing-hoes, and a limited quantity of clothing and food at once, rather than to make a 
promise to be fullfilled by another. I arranged with the Government contractor at 
Arizona City to fill the requisition, the details of which are in the accompanying com- 
.munication, marked A. I also conferred upon Captain A.B.McGo wan. Twelfth Infan- 
try, stationed at Fort Yuma, the authority of an Indian agent. His authority is to extend 
to the Cocopahs within the United States, the Yumas, the Chenineves, and other In- 
dian bands along the river, not to exceed one hundred and twenty miles above Fort 
Yuma. (See Appendix, communications marked B, C, and D.) I do not recom- 
mend the retention of a military agent, permanently. It will unify . and simplify 
this work of your Department to give the supervision of all these Indians to the Indian 
agent in charge of the Colorado reservation, with instructions to visit them frequently, 
to provide for them in the years of extreme need, when the prolonged drought, or 
other cause, prevents them from planting. He can encourage them to work and press 
continually upon his society for help in the way of schools. By a little pains-taking, 
many Indians, more especially the children, can be rescued from their present perilous 
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and degraded conditicfti. Some cases of cruelty to Indiaos by employes along the river 
and in the city were officiallj^ reported to me. It is the old story, where rough men, 
like the quondam overseer, have a little authority over others. The Indians are tug- 
giuff away at a heavy burden. They do not move quickly enough to suit the overseer, 
80 ne knocks down one after another, acoompauyiug his blows with a profusion of 
oaths. 

A young man is severely whipped with a raw hide on charge of theft without trial 
or condemnation by court or magistrate. 

After learning the facts on both sides in the latter case, and hearing Pasqual say that 
he did not care for the punishment if any of his young men would cross the river and 
do mischief, I thought it better to take no further official steps. I speak of these 
things here to call attention to the necessity of some careful legislation, that every 
man, whether citizen or Indian, may have proper, speedy, and clearly defined remedies 
under the law. 

From Arizona City we went to Camp McDowell, a four-company post, under the 
command -of Major (late General) E. A. Carr. Greneral Crook had been there, and left 
again for Prescott, hearing that I had gone thither another way. Msgor Carr promptly 
sent messengers for me, and accompanied me the next day to meet General Crook, 
thirteen miles from McDowell. General Crook had turned back, and we rode side by 
side all the way to McDowell. I wrote my impression of him, so highly favorable, and 
of the other officers, in letters to the President, General Schofield, and. yourself. (See 
Appendix E, F, and G.) I said in one of them : '' I find General Crook very candid and 
evidently desirous to execute the orders he receives with discretion and fidelity.'' 
Again : " General Crook disclaims emphatically being an extreme war man. I believe 
he fully agrees with me, and you know what that means." The Indians (Mohave and 
Tonto Apaches,) numbering between three and four hundred, had left this reservation. 
I never could fully ascertain the reasons of their leaving. Their situation was not 
altogether pleasant at McDowell ; their camp was close to the x)ost, and contracted ; 
they had no facilities for planting, none for gathering mescal ; they wanted to go to 
the Tonto Basin, near Fort Reno ; their rations were inadequate, and some instances of 
whippings by the soldiers were told me by Major Carr and his officers ; where one 
Indian had interferred with the water-cart, and another had helped himself to the 
horsee' provender. I here recommended to General Schofield to increase the ration for 
thoae wno remained on the reservations to the amount issued to the Sioux. He did so, 
and I now think the ration sufficient. Major Carr detailed Lieutenant Volkmar and 
twelve men to scout for me, and endeavor to communicate with these Tontos, but after 
scouring the country forty miles eastward, no trace of them could be found. Afterward 
I discovered my mistake in accepting a guide for this party who was not a truthful 
man and much hated by the Indians. Often the guides, or interpreters, are very venal 
and corrupt, and tell whatever story they please to the Indians. These Indians sent a 
delegation to me subsequently at Camp Grant. An extract from my letter to yourself 
gives you my feelings at this time respecting the peculiarities of the situation: ^' It 
will require constant efibrt to get in the Indians, &c., belonging to hostile tribes, and 
nnremittiuf^ activity by the troops, in the worst kind of country, to secure those who 
are badly disposed ; to protect citizens and supplies. The supply of water is very un- 
certain on all new routes where scouting parties must go to follow up those who com- 
mit depredations, yet the case of Arizona is not so hopeless as I feared." 

General Crook left for Prescott and I for Camp Grant. He sent two members of his 
staff to represent him, and to aid me in the execution of my instructions : Lieutenant 
W. P. Boss and Lieutenant J. G. Bourke. These young gentlemen accompanied me and* 

S)Ve fne full information respecting tlie depredations and murders by the Indians in 
e Territory ; in fact, every day's route has its severe history. The Indians and their 
firienda tell their tales of treachery and bloodshed against the citizens. Taken together, 
these stories, constantly repeated, make one shudder, and hope and pray that all parties 
may cease fighting, ancl make permanent peace. 

Afber a tedious ride of over one hundred miles, wo are at Camp Grant, April 22, Dr. 
Bendelli yonr superintendent, had met me at McDowell, and at my request joined onr 
party and {Proceeded with us through the Territory. Rumors that all the Imlians had 
left the reservations reached us at Florence, but we found the rumor false, and that 
nearly one thousand were receiving rations. Your agent, Mr. E. C. Jacobs, had 
arrived. After the relief of Lieutenant R. E. Whitman, Third Cavalry, Major E. W. 
Crittenden, Fifth Cavalry, comtnanding the post, had taken charge, and by his assidu- 
ity and good sense kept the Indians from leaving the reservation ; for they also seemed 
to have had upon them the chronic dissatisfaction. Whitman's arrest and removal, 
that thev did not understand, the inadequate rations, the daily issue attempted, and 
maoy other things seemed at the bottom of it. Considering all the circumstances, 
and with the advice of M^jor Crittenden, I asked that Lieutenant Whitman be tem- 
porarily ordered to Grant, from Fort Crittenden. This was done. I delayed my con- 
xenAce with the Apaches till he should come, in order to gain the strongest possible 
power with them. The ^^ Camp Grant massacre," which was so familiar to the public 
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a year ago by the visit and report of my predecessor, occurred 'about five miles from 
the military post. 

The 24th I visited the grounds, with several Apaches. They showed us the bones of 
their dead, now exposed; the camp utensils; the clothing and blankets strewn around; 
also the bundles of hay the women were bringing in. The scene after the massacre 
can easily be depicted from this? point, where Whitman went out to meet the Indians, 
when they could not drink the coffee nor eat the food he brought them for their cry- 
ing. The Indians said the strong influence he gained over them was due to his going 
to them in the hour of their sorrow, and showing them his sympathy; to the fact that 
he always seemed neither to fear nor to hate them, and that an old man of influence 
believed in him, one who died at the massacre; the one ^* who used to go out alone 
and talk with God all night." 

The 25th of April I was again in the same vicinity, with Colonel Roger Jones and 
Major Crittenden, inspecting the country, with a view to find a better post on the 
Arrivipa River, than the present one on the San Pedro. 

We came upon an Indian family at their home ; there were here men, women, and 
children. They brought a little girl, eight or nine years of age, to me, that had escaped 
with her life, but was sadly wounded under her ear and in her side. They no longer 
encamped in very large numbers, lest they might be surprised again. 

There is a strong feeling in Arizona on the subject of this affair, and the people won- 
der that we camiot see more clearly the provocations they labored under, that induced 
certain leading men to do this deed. I certainly did learn the provocations, and do not 
forget them, yet under no circumstances whatever can the civilized world justify a 
deed like this ; and I could not see the need of men attempting to do so publicly and 
in the press, when really only a few wicked men were engaged in it. 

Friday, April 26, Lieutenant Whitman having come, the Indians were ready for a 
talk. At the agency building I heard them from 10 a. m. until nearly 3 p. m. As this 
council is important as preliminary to the other, I will here insert the points made by 
the Indians through Es-kim-en-zin, their chief. 

First. They a«k the return of those children that had been captured by the Ameri- 
cans, Mexicans, and Papagoes, at what is called the '^ Camp Grant massacre." They 
say twenty-nine were taken, and two escaped from their captors and found their way 
back, leaving twenty-seven gone. They had made peace, and were being oared for by 
us some twenty-five miles from the post of Camp Grant. My predecessor, Mr. Collyer, 
had, in the name of the President, promised the return of these children, but it had 
not been done. 

Second. They asked that Lieutenant Royal E. Whitman be restored to them as 
agent and remain with them. Lieutenant Whitman, Dr. Bendell, and myself endeav- 
ored to show them the advantage of a permanent civil agent. Whitman said there 
were a thousand others, who could do as much or more for them than he. Still they 
pressed hard for him. Gratitude, affection, and superstition combined to render him 
the desirable advocate and friend. 

Third. They wished to change their reservation on account of the prevailing sick- 
ness along that portion of the San Pedro River near Camp Grant, on account of its 
proximity to citizens who were annoyed by their presence, and to get where the supply 
of water was sure and the land good for cultivation. 

Fourth. They reiterated an oft-expressed wish to enter into formal relations of peace 
with the Indians in the Territory with whom they had been at war. They embraced 
all under the tei;m *^ Papagoes." What they had complained of with regard to rations 
I had already remedied. I engaged to do what I could to bring back the children, but 
from the nature of their formal preliminary conditions, I saw that it would require 
time, so that I appointed another conference to be held in twenty-five days, (on the 
'21st of May.) I had already written Governor Safford, in answer to a kind letter fi:om 
him, accepting his hospitality, and asking him to help me in procuring the return of 
the children, who were sti}l in Arizona. After this formal talk with the Indians, in 
addition to information that I obtained through Mr. £. P. Smith, who staid oiglit 
and day among the Indians at the agency building, through Captain Wilkinson and 
others, I became convinced of their determination to stay on the reservation and keep 
their .engagements. Their chief speaker, Es-kim-en-zin, was disappointed and vexed, 
that one who claimed so much authority as I should not act on the spot, especially 
with regard to Whitman, yet I deemed it wise to make no promises then. 

We proceeded immediately to Tucson, where we were received in the kindest manner 
by the governor, the district-attorney, the surveyor-general, and other citizens. 

The governor and district-attorney promised hearty co-operation in recovering the 
children. When we came to find them in the families of Mexicans who had purchased 
them from their captoi's, the case was embarrassed. One excellent family had a little 
girl to whom they were all attached ; the head of the family was a leading citizen, much 
respected. He plead for the child with tears ; asked if there were no parents, if ho 
might keep the little girl. I said substantially that he would have to take the child 
to Camp Grant, or others would follow his example ; that, undoubtedly, I could arrange 
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iR'itli tlie Indians in sucli a case, if there were no parents, for the little girl to remain 
where she was so well cared for. In this I was simply mistaken. I failed to make the 
arrangement. This gentleman, too, spoke and understood English imperfectly. The 
district-attorney was my interpreter, and, I think, did not, at this time, misunderstand 
me, for he went ftirther %han the governor or myself, and recommended the use of force, 
having it ready for use in case mild measures failed to secure the children. 

The governor has been an earnest, self-denying worker, as his large public schools 
and other enterprises show. The citizens, American and Mexican, have been marshaled 
into the line of improvement. Yon perceive in Tucson the warm boatings of the Amer- 
ican heart. In public and private I meet the people : theprevailing feeling is the same 
aa at Arizona City and elsewhere. " The President's way is a good one if it can be 
cairied out.'' The Indians have left so many scars in almost every family ; the news 
comes in from the soutJi, from the Senoita Valley, of the death of a well known man, 
and the wounding of his wife; news of depredations. is of constant occurrence, so that 
the '*t/" is not to be wondered at. It is not said with any more emphasis than it was 
said in Minnesota a year ago. 

The district-attorney whites that he has no faith in the peace that was made. I do 
not wonder that many say that, and I would not complain, were not that faith the 
very thing necessary to keep and promote the peace. Tiie remedy is, that the Govern- 
ment continue to demonstrate that Indian human beings, ceteris paribus^ are the same 
as any other human beings ; governed and controled by the same motives ; regulated, 
developed) and civilized by physical power, self-interest, and love, properly applied ; 
and, of course, as everybody knows, the last motive force is the strongest, and the first 
the weakest. Ten or a less number of Indians may do the whole mischief, yet Indians 
remotely settled and not speaking the saii^e language, who are helping us with all their 
miirht, are blamed and distrusted. 

This describes the condition of things as I found them in large portions of Arizona; 
hence my earnest desire to bring those well-disposed, but full of distrust and suspicion, 
together. I invited the governor and his friends to the Grant council. 

Monday, April the 29th, we visited the Papagoes with your excellent agent, Dr. R. A. 
Wilbur. They had a few complaints to make about others taking their land from them. 
They desire schools for their children ; seem industrious, and in about the same general 
condition as the Pimas as to customs, dress, and habits of living. They agreed to 
send peace-commissioners to the Grant council ; they did not like to go the whole way, 
but finally consented. 

The last interview before I left, April 30, was with a delegation of Mexican people, 
^our citizens,) who came to express their earnest loyalty to us and the work we have 
in band. 

By the evening of May 2 we had reached the Pima village. This portion of the Gila 
Valley, with its drifting sand, its almost continuous drought, the ut^er barrenness and 
desolate appearance oi the whole region, ex<;ept the narrow strip irrigated from the 
Gila, is familiar to you. The Pimas, with the small bands of the Maricopas, are esti- 
mated variously at from Ave to s(»veii thousand. They are becoming quite restless in 
their present situation, and their difficulties are real. Citizens have taken out ace- 
qnias above them ; their water is running low from this cause and by the usual ab- 
sorption of the sand, and no rain comes to their relief. Large numbers of them have 
gone over to the Salt River, (Kio Salado,) where there is more abundant water. Here 
new troubles arise. Pima horses get upon a farm ; they are taken up or shot ; retalia- 
tion comes, a hoifee is burned, and the Pimas, as a wliole, are L)lamed. Horses taken 
U]M>n the farms in this way have been sold to the Mexicans ; the Pima owners do not 
acknowledge the Mexican title, but go and take back their horses. The bright spots 
with the Pimas are the undeveloped schools, small yet, l)nt under the self-denying 
work of Mr. C. H. Cook, the teacher, and the warm-hearted support of your agent, Mr. 
Stout ; these schools have been well planted. Mrs. Stout, the wife of the agent, has 
given ipatnitouH labor to this noble work, and is nmch loved by this tribe. Your own 
saperintendent takes a warm interest in the Pimas, and has reported to you fully. 

There are three solutions for the water problem proposed by the citizens, wiiich I 
will name for your consideration : 

First. To make nn extension of the reservation to the vicinity of Adamsville, buying 
in the claims of settlers. 

Second. To make an extension above Florence, taking in -the two villages and all 
ininrovement«. 

Third. To take out two aceqnias, high up the river, one on each side, and keep them 
nnder a Gkivernment agent, who must see to a fair division of the water supply to all 
cultivators of land irrigated. 

After looking the whole subject over I believe the first plan inadequate ; the second 
would cost so much that it would bo impossible to get the necessary appropriation, 
and it would be likely to prove detrimental to the interests of the citizens of the Ter- 
ritory to break up these villages and settlements, so tliat tlie strongest opposition to it 
Would be met at the outset ; and the last xdan, I fear, is completely imx)racticable. No 
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considerable portion of the citizens ai^e favorable to this proposition, and it wonld be 
too difficult of execution ev^u. with an honest and skillful agent. If water continues 
to fail here, I recommend that steps be taken to place the Pimas where there is plenty 
of wood, water, and good land. It can be done either insid« or outside of Arizona. 
Your good aj^ent, Mr. Stout, says the chiefs will go with him to inspect the Indian 
Country. lithe new railroad goes through, it will simplify these removals. 

I do not think it for the best interests of the citizens for six thousand or seven thou- 
sand Pimas, with their industries and products, to leave Arizona, and perhaps, there- 
fore, the citizens will be willing to aid in a complete remedy by granting them new 
privileges on the Gila^ and Salt Rivers, sufficient to warrant their remaining. 

I attach a report of Mr. J. H. Stout, and a petition <^ the Pima chiefs, to be allowed 
to go to the Indian Territory ; also a dispatch. (See Appendixes marked H and I.) 

I neglected to say that I left my aidncle-camp, Captain Wilkinson, at Tucson, to 
accompany the governor, who was going on an exploring expedition into the southern 
part of the Territory. I was urged by the people to go southward, but I had not the 
time, so that Captain Wilkinson went for me, and gives an interesting account of his 
expedition. (See Appendix marked J.) * 

Mr. E. P. Smith and I spent the Sabbath at Phoenix, a small and thriving village in 
the Salt River Valley. We met the people of Phcenix and East Phoenix with similar 
results as elsewhere. There was a larger proportion of Americans here than in any 
other place I had previously visited, and evidently more care for the eastern opinion 
of them. One man deprecated Wendell Phillips's declaration that they were no better 
than the Apaches. The ms^ority declared your plan the true one. 

Tuesday, May 6, found us at evening at the Date Creek reservation. Here Lieuten- 
ant F. H. E.-Ebstein, the agent, strongly aided and supported by the post commander. 
Colonel O'Beime, having comprehended the real plan of the Groverument, has suc- 
ceeded by unremitting eifort in keeping the Indians on the reservation during their 
days of great discontent. Their planting-ground here is veiy limited, their clothing is 
poor, the small children completely naked, and their condition generally gave the im- 
pression of want and past suffering. The increase iu the ration had ma<le them quire 
contented. I could not help thinking how little you have done for human beings 
when you merely give them food. 

The Indians here are mostly Mohave Apaches. Some Yuma Apaches and others are 
gathered here. The numbers altogether are eight or nine hundred. They represente<l 
their grievances and needs to me, in a formal interview, much as at the other places, 
and after we left them selected two young men to represent them in the Washington 
delegation. I was sorry Lieutenant Ebstein had not sent one of the captains, but 
these delegates seemed to satisfy the Indians, and he let them come. 

I recommend that these Indians be taken either to Verde or to the Colorado reserva- 
tion, as soon as their recently planted crop is gathered ; to Verde, if the superintend- 
ent succeeds in bringing back th^se who have left Verde to the reservation, or if not, 
to the Colorado. 

From Date Creek we made Prescott in one day by crossing the mountain by trail. 
This traU-ride saves twenty miles of distance around through the valleys. I was glad 
to take it, for it gives a clearer idea of the difficulties under ^hich any campaign 
against hostile Indians must be carried on in this country, so full of precipices, track- 
less deserts, and strongholds and hiding-places, that a very few marauders can elude 
capture by a superior force for a long time. 

£n route to Prescott, I had been hearing for several days of fresh Attacks by parties 
of Indians upon travelers and ranches, for purposes of plunder, and was not surprised 
to learn from General Crook that the citizens were calling on him for help from dif- 
ferent quarters. 

I read official reports from Captain Mason and Lieutenant Michler that I have 
already sent yo,u which convinced me of the necessity of relieving General Crook from 
any restraint imposed upon him by my coming. I did so by a letter to l|im, dated the 
9th of May, 1872. (See Appendix marked K.) An extract from my communication to 
you from Prescott shows what I tried to do there, to carry out your instructions, as 
follows : 

'' I addressed the people of Prescott on my mission. The largest building in the 
town was cleared and opened for the meeting. I found it full on my arrival, and was 
told that more than a hiuidred went away, unable to get iu. 

" The policy of the administration relative to Indians was fully set forth, and a free 
discussion ensued, in which plain statements were made on both sides. The utmost 
good-nature prevailed, and, in the main, substantial agreement as to the plan of reser- 
vation for Indians. No one objects to them, if they will keep the Indians in peace, 
but there is a very prevalent belief that the Indians cannot be trusted to stay on the 
reservations until they are afraid to go off, and they will not have this salutary fear 
until they have been thoroughly subdued by the military force. But I think there is 
a general disposition to give your plan a trial, at least. It gives me great pleasure to 
add that General Crook, who was present at the meeting, remarked that ' the effort 
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to civilize and elevate iDdians on reservations by labor 4n agricultnre, and by schools 
for the yonngy as set forth by Agent Smith and myself, were in entire accord with his 
obaervations and convictions.'" 

To show the complete co-operation of General Crook with us, I insert the letters 
imtten at Prescott, bearing upon matters m your Department. (See Appendix marked 
L.) General Crook, Dr. Bendell, and myself left Prescott on the 14th of May, by 
trail, with a small escort. We had an excellent opportunity, during the four days' 
ride upon mules, to «ee something of the roc^hness of this country. We passed the 
boose where two young men, who had taken out an acequia, had recently been killed 
by Indians since General Crook returned from McDowell, a mouth before. Sunday we 
Spent the most of the day at Florence, where I met the people, as elsewhere. 

Monday, the 20th, we reached Camp Grant. On this day many people of Tuc- 
Bon, Americans and Mexicans, accompanied by the governor and other oilicials, some 
nineteen Papagoes, chiefs and principal men, forty Fimas, and many Apaohes, met at 
the crossing of the San Pedro. That night I noticed, for the tirst time, an attempt to 
disturb the kind relations between General Crook and mymelf, but his frankness, and 
God's help, prevented anyrupture so desirable to a few ba<l men, who were bound 
there should be no peace concluded betweeu the parties present ; no restoration of the 
children, and consequently no single step toward the oaviug of bloodshed. I will not 
go through the details of this occasion and attempt to describe the perplexities and 
trials to which I was subjected, but simply record the results. 

First. More than one thousand Apaches, who had been gradually gathered, from their 
nomadic life upon this reservation, consisting of Arrivipas, Finals, and a few Tontos, 
made a formal peace with those with whom they had been long at war, before which, 
meeting anywhere outside of a military post, they would iire upon each other, so that 
such an affair as that of *' the massacre" was possible — a formal peace with the Papa- 
goes, the Pimas, with the Mexican and American citizens. They not only feel that they 
are at peace with all, but pledge themselves to help General Crook find those who are 
incorrigible. All the others present took the same obligation, and it was universally 
agreed to subsequently at the WLite Mountain reservation. 

The influence of these Indians is not.couiiued to the reservation. Almost imme- 
diately after this council wild tribes began to send in to see if they could not be 
received, and I believe if your superintendent will follow up the work with assi- 
duity, he may have the great majoiity of the Indians permanently on the reserva- 
tions before six months. I do not recommend any cessation of hostilities on the part 
of General Crook toward those marauding-parties who are infesting the country, but 
that, with a sufficient escort, the superintendent go to the Indians near Verde and 
near Reno and communicate with them. There are plenty at Grant and Apache and 
Date Creek who will help him look them up and explain to them what the Gov- 
ernment wants them to do. It needs his pei'sonal communication to undeceive those 
who may be well disposed. If Gleneral Crook makes a successful raid against any of 
the bad, then is the time also to be on hand to fix terms of permaueut peace. A 
kind word to Me^uill made a man of him ; Paloue was conquered by the kind relief 
of Ml officer in his sickness ; so that it is not the blows alone that bring men to reason. 

As to the conditions, or their wishes, which the Apaches desired me to comply with, 
the first, the restoration of the children : The citizens brought six of them, all we could 
find in ArisQona ; the rest are declared to be in Mexico. I did decide that these six 
should be restored to the Apaches, but the district attorney substantially appealed 
from this decision^ so that I decided to place them at the agency building, under the 
chaq^e of a good imrse aud teacher, till the pleasure of the President should be made 
known concerning them. The next day after the councila father appeared and claimed 
two of them. They acknowledged him, but I had promised to entertain the appeal, 
and prevailed upon him to let them remain, though, as a father, he was entitled to thein 
according to the admission of the district attorney himself. I indorsed, also, the prom- 
ise of Mr. Colly er, to do all he could to get back the children who have been sold into 
Mexico. 

The second point, the retention of Lieutenant Royal E. Whitman : I had explained 
that no one could take him from the jurisdiction of the court, and that he belonged to 
the Armyi aud that his regiment was not there. £s-kim-en-zin did not i)ress this 
pointy but conteiited himself with expressing the favorable- opinion they entertained 
of him. 

The third, a change of reservation : This I granted, abolishing the present one at 
Grant, and, couuocting both sides of the Gila, made an addition to the Wliite Moun- 
tain leservation, and called it the San Carlos division. The ground for the Indians 
now at Grant to cultivate is along the Sau Carlos and Gila, near their confiuence. 
I may have taken iu moi*e territory southward than was needed ; this you can cut olf 
at any time after the removal of the Indians is effected, if you deem it wise to do so. 
The ocder is in the Appendix, marked N. 

The ibarth point operates upon our side, viz, the desire for peace with the Papa- 
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goes I have already spoken of. Some docnments which explain themselves, drawn 
up at Camp Grant, I place in the Appendix, marked O. 

The third day of the council was disturbed by the uows of the disappearance of the 
pjuide and interpreter, Manuel. It was circulated all over the land that the Apaches 
had doubtless killed him, but afber search he was found in Tucson. Some two hundred. 
Tontos expressed a desire for peace, but as Delshd, their leader, did not come in, I 
made an appointment to meet them ii eight days at Apache. I was in favor of taking 
Es-kim-en-zin to Washington, but he gave good reasons why he should stay with his 
people now. I had no one to go the evening before I was about to leave. About 9 
]). m. I decided to try an experiment, and with a few gentlemen went out about six 
miles to the camp of the Indians. They received us very happily and kindly after the 
lirst surprise was over, made a seat for me by placing a blanket upon a log near the 
camp-fire ; all gathered around, and we conversed tor hours. They chose Santo and 
Concepcion to go and represent them in the Washington delegation. He, Santo, being 
Es-kim-en-zin's father-in-law, and one of the recognized chiefs, I believed it was wise for 
him to come. Concepcion, who has been so long with the Indians, Es-kim-en-zin 
thought, would do them good, and bring back a good report. All the Indians then 
agreed to Santo's coming, so that the story that he represents but few Indians is un- 
true. 

After another ride of over a hundred miles, over the hardest trail we have found, we 
reach the Apache post. White Mountain reservation, the S9th of May. Major Dallas 
received me hospitably, and assured me that the story that had reached us that some 
eight hundred Indians had left the reservation was untrue. They had simply not 
appeared for rations on an- issae-day. All hands seemed impatiently waiting for our 
coming. The next day was appointed for a general council. I found here little troubles 
had grown up between bands, and they were not very friendly to each other. There 
wa« considerable restlessness, but it was not difficult here to get all to 'Come together 
and embrace each other, and Center upon terms of peace. All the captains gave the 
pledge as the Date Creek and Camp Grant Indians had done, that they would 
not go on raids; that they would aid us in looking up the thieves and murderers; and 
they finally agreed that Meguill and Pedro should represent some ten bands, and Es- 
kel-ta-sa-la two, in the Washington delegation. A young chief, Polone, takes care of 
his own and Es-kol-ta-sa-la's people during his absence. He wished to join Es-kim-en- 
zin on the lower part of the reservation, and, on the concurring advice of Major Dallas, 
I gave him the permission, after the agent at Camp Grant could be heard from. (For 
details see appendix marked P.) 

We start for New Mexico Saturday, the 1st day of June. We now have our delega- 
tion complete : four Apache chiefs, the Apache interpreter, two young men chosen to 
represent the Date Creek Indians, one Papago, an<l two Pimas, one of them 
(Antonito) being the son of the principal chief. 

The journey through New Mexico was a long and tedious one. I gathered some in- 
formation with reference to different Indian tribes. The Navajoes were then quiet. 
The Utes were coming to the terms of peace demanded. Some difficulties were re- 
ported almost daily from the southwest and upon the Texan border. I learn that none 
have occurred since the council at Apache. I found that I could not stop with my dele- 
gation to give a careful inspection here, or be able to make a report satisfactory to my- 
self, so that I concluded to leave New Mexico for another trip, if you should deem it 
best. 

The papers reported that the Navajoes had been suffering from* hunger, but I under- 
stood from General Granger and your superintendent, Colonel Pope, that the trouble 
had been remedied. 

We reached Santa F6 the 12th, and Washington the 22d of June, making twenty- 
two days from Camp Apache to Washington. 

In conclusion I will simply recapitulate my suggestions and recommendations, which 
are based on your instructions. 

I. With reference to the Yumas and other Indian tribes along the Colorado, from Ehrens- 
burgh to its mouth, 1st, I recommend that my official action while at Yuma, as set 
forth in my orders and instructions and in the issuing of supplies, be confirmed. I do 
not recommend the retention of a military a^ent peruiaueutly. It will unify and sim- 
l>lify this work of your Department to give the supervision of all these Indians to the 
Indian agent in charge of Colorado reservation, with instructions to visit them fre- 
qntjutly, provide for them in the years of extreme need, when the prolonged drought 
or other cause prevents them from planting. He can encourage them to work, and 
l)re8s continually upon his society for help in the way of schools. 

By a little painstaking many Indians, more especially the children, can be rescued 
from their present perilous and degraded condition. I call attention to the necessity 
of some careful legislation in behalf of the peaceful Indians outside of any reservation, 
that every man may have proper, speedy, and clearly defined protection under the law. 

II. I recommend that my action at Camp Grant, as set forth in the official papers, be 
taken under careful consideration, and, if approved, formally confirmed. To call 
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especial attention to it, I repeat here the expressed wishes of the Camp Grant Indians : 

Ist. They ask the return of tliose children that had been captured by the Americans, 
Moxioans, and Papagoes, at what is called the '* Camp Grant miiHsaore." Six of those 
childien hav^ been returued to Camp Grant, and are in the custody of Mr. E. C. Jacobs, 
7oar agent, but are not yet delivered up to the Indians; the rest, twenty-one in num- 
ber, are reported to be in Sonora, Mexico. I recommend the careful consideration of 
the whole qnestion concerning tliese children, as to what disposition shall be made of 
the six at Graut, and that the necessary steps bo taken to recover the r(^mainder from 
Mexioo. It should be remembered that these children were sold by their captors. I 
believe that no act of the Government could so much attach these people to it as the 
retam of these captured children. My predecessor and myself have really pledged the 
faith of the Government to do this. 

2d. They ask that Lieutenant Royal E. Whitman, Third Cavalry, be restored tathem 
as agent, and remain with them. I believe that it will be better, taking all things into 
oonsideration, that this request be not granted. There ha^ much partisan feeling 
sprung np on his account. There. is no cordial feeling between him and the com- 
manding general. In Arizona his moral character and habits are much assailed by his 
enemies, and his regiment is no longer there. His health is poor, and the climate of 
Arizona is injuring him ; and his successor, Mr. Jacobs, is gradually gaining the confi- 
dence of the Indians, and was, at last accounts, doing well, with the x)rospect of securing 
the good will of both citizens and Indians. 

d£ They wish to change their reservation on account of the prevailing sickness along 
that portion of the San Pedro River where they are located, near Camp Grant. I re- 
commend that my action in granting this request be coufinned, and that, a^ soon as it 
can be practicably settled, there be but one reservation there instead of two, the whole 
reservation to be called the White Mountain reservation, and, if you can give them a 
sab-agcnt, call his agency the San Carlos division. He would need for a while a one- 
company post in his vicinity. This company could be furnished from Apache Post, 
by details, relieving each other once in two months, or oftener. 

4th. As the Indians requested, we succeeded in establishing formal peace relations 
between those at Camp Grant and the Papagoes, Pimas, and citizens. They engaged 
not onlv to go npon no more raids, but to help General Crook look up the " incorrigibly 
hostile.^' I reaommend that the commanding general be allowed this assistance, and 
that each Indians as he may choose as guides bo paid at the same rate as the soldiers 
who do the scouting. 

5th. That the increase of rations be allowed for the present. When it is practicable 
to diminish the rations on account of the incoming crops, I recommend that it be done, 
taking care to give sufficient preliminary notice to prevent dissatisfaction. 

III. I recommend that great pains be taken to set in operation immediately good 
schools on all the reservations. Tlie benevolent or missionary society that nominates 
agents should use extraordinary exertions to begin this work at once at all points. 
The most self-sacrificing men and women who know how to teach are what is needed. 

IV. With regard to the Mojave and Yuma Apaches, all at Date Creek I would let 
remain there this season. If your superintendent succeeds in regathering those who 
hKve escaped from Camp Verde, I deem it wise to unite these with them, at the same 
time carefully revising and perfecting their tribal organizations, for with those Indians 
many a chief selected for war makes a poor hand at governing in times of peace. But, 
if yonr snperintendent does not so succeed in gathering in the Mojave and other In- 
dians at Verde, I recommend that they, the Date Creek Indians, be induced, if possi- 
ble, to go to the Colorado reservation. 

V. With regard to the conmianding general, I recommend that my order, relieving 
him from the operation of the telegram, which suspended hostilities against those who 
reftise to obey the orders of the Government, with a view to another strenuous effort 
Ibr peace, be cimfirmed. And that his hands be strengthened by allowing him an ad- 
ditioniJ number of mechanics and laborers, that the soldiers may be able to do the 
duty of soldiers. I think this will be better than additional force. While I would 
commend the most unremitting efforts in following up and punishing the depredators 
and murderers, I believe the commanding general should have a large discretion. No 
one can do anything well, bound hand and foot by a multitude of specilic orders, that 
may or may not apply to the situation. Knowing the eagerness of this administration 
for peace, General Crook will, if trusted with it, precede and follow all his active oper- 
ations with judicious efforts to establish peace and save the effusion of blood. The 
great majority of officers now in Arizona have good habits, are ready for duty, and 
heartily indorse the President's peace plan. There are a few, who are under charges, 
who have brought dishonor upon the service. I hope the action of the conrts and 
the recommendatiouB of the Department cemmander will be promptly sustained. 
Strong drink and licentiousness are a positive liinderance anywhere to the jiropcr per- 
formmce of duty, but nowhere do more mischief than in Arizona. Therefore I com- 
Bieod General Crook warmly for his efforts to keep down these vices. 

VL With reference to your sui)erintendent, I recommend that specific instructions be 
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given him coDcerning the differenfc Apache tribe8, that he may feel that they are all under 
his snpervision as soon as they are come upon reservations ; that he also be instructed 
to ffo to the Mojave Apaches, now near Camp Verde, and communicate with them freely, 
and be sure that they fully imderstand the orders of the Government concerning them, for 
I have reason to believe that these Indians have been deceived. I saw a photograph 
of a number of them who had come in voluntarily, each treated to a ball and chain. 
It is evident from his letter in the appendix that General Crook did not intend this in 
taking them as " prisoners of war." Again I urge the necessity of your superintendent 
proceeding under proper escort to what is known as the Tonto Basin, as soon as possi- 
ole, and there entering into negotiations with Delsb^, and his Tonto Apaches, for they 
sent delegates to me, who seemed strongly disposed to make peace. I could not do it 
because of the absence of their leader. They failed to bring hi m to Apache, as I reqni red, 
yet I would give them another opportunity. Concerting with General Crook, your 
superintendent can accomplish this without checking operations against the raiders. 
The relationship between the superintendent and the commanding general is a pecaliar 
one. When there are hostile tribes to deal withj both cannot be in absolute authority. 
In Arizona I did not see any want of co-operation, and I merely call attention to the 
relationship, that it mav be so settled that each may understand his responsibility. 

VII. With regard to the Pimas and Maricopas, I call especial attention to the three 
methods mentioned in the body of my report for settling their difficulties concerning 
waters of the Gila. I recommend that the petition of their chiefs to visit and inspect 
the Indian Territory be granted. Should these Indians go there to settle, many other 
tribes, I think, could be induced to follow them. Whether they go or stay, their 
school facilities should be increased. 

VIII. I earnestly approve the recommendations of your superintendent and your 
agent concerning tl^e agency buildings and the school accommodations for the Papag:oes. 
They are already sent to you in a separate report. The land that has been recognized 
so lon^ as belonging to the Papagoes should be secured to them, so that the practice of 
squatting upon it may be effectually prevented. 

IX. I recommend aib this time that the articles asked for by the Apaches and other 
Indians now in Washington be granted, within reasonable bounds ; that 8anip1e4ionscs, 
that will not cost much, such as they put up at the frontier posts, be put up for a few 
chiefs in each tribe. This will be the proper step to secure them againstHiheir nomadic 
proclivities. Such other re(][nests as they are making I will submit elsewhere. 

With regard' to New Mexico I will not make my suggestions and recommendations 
until I return from that Territory. 

I have just heard from Camp Bowie, that there have been no depredations in that 
vicinity since we made peace in Arizona ; yet I do not believe that what are called 
Cochise men, who report to nobody, consider themselves embraced in the terms of 
peace, into which so many of the Apaches have entered. I omitted to recommend that 
your superintendent and agents be allowed to purchase stores of the commissary. I 
saw myself that it consumed all the pay of one of your agents just to meet the ex- 
penses of his board. 

Where transportation is so difficult and costly as in Arizona, surely the President 
can be induced to make an exception in favor of these faithful men, who cannot be in- 
duced to serve on the salary allowed by law, nnless some such provision can be made 
for them. I wish to acknowledge witn earnest emphasis the services of your agent, 
Mr. E. P. Smith, and my aid, Captain Wilkinson. They exhibited during this long and 
tedious effort at conciliation continued patience and unflagging energy. 

I commend to you your superintendent for his fidelity to duty, his purity of charac- 
ter, and for the neatness and order of all his official work. You have devolved upon 
so young a man a large responsibility, which I trust he may execute to his own satis- 
faction and to your own. 

With the feeling that I have worked hard to carry out your instructtous, and an 
expression of regret that the work of peace is not so complete as you must desire it 
to be, but with an assurance that right methods have been inaugurated and some 
success attained, I here take occasion to thank you for your confidence and support. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

O. 0. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-General U. S. A., Special Commissioner Indian Affairs, 

Hon. CoLUMBirs Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior, 



Appendix A. 

Department op interior, 
fTashington, D. C, February 29, 1872. 

Sir: On the 2l8t Jnly, 1871, Vincent Colyer, esq., secretary of the board of Indian 
commissioners, was directed to i)ioceed to New Mexico and Arizona Territories to take 
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Bnch action as, in his jiid^ment, might he deemed wisest for locating the nomadic 
tribes of Indians in those Territories upon suitable reservations, bringing them under 
the control of the Indian Department, and supplying them with the necessary subsist- 
ence, clothing, and whatever else might be deemed necessary. He was invested with 
foil powers, to be exercised according to his discretion, in carrying into effect the 
above objeots, and was directed to report from time to time to the Secretary of the 
Interior uis action and progret^. * 

On pages from 32 to 8G, inclusive, in the third annual report of the hoard of 
Indian commissioners, (see copy herewith,) will be found the reports made by Mr. 
Colyer upon these matters. 

On the 7th of November, 1871, 1, after receiving said reports, addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States a communication, a copy of which will be found in volume 
of report above referred to, pp. 83, 84, wherein the policy of the Government in 
reference to the Indians in Arizona and New Mexico is distinctly set forth. 

The policy was approved by the President and Secretary of War, and instructions 
were given, as I understand, to the officers of the War Department to carry out that 
policy in the treatment of said Indians, and to co-operate with the Department in so 
doing. 

Circumstances have recently arisen creating jipprehensions that hostilities may he 
renewed between the Indians and the military authorities, whereby the policy thus 
inaugarated is in danger of being defeated. 

To prevent, if possible, the occurrence of such a result, and to maintain peace and 
secure the execution of the policy of the Government, as indicated in the letter to the 
President before referred to, you are hereby authorized and requested to proceed to 
tiie Territories of Arizona and New Mexico, and there take such action as in your judg- 
ment may be deemed best for the purpose of preserving peace with the Indians in those 
Territories. 

It 18 especially desired that such Indians be induced to settle and remain perma- 
nently upon reservations ; that they cease entirely their nomadic habits and their 
practices of injustice and cruelty toward the whites ; and that the whites be induced, 
if possible, to treat thu Indians with humanity, justice, and forbearance ; and that the 
military authorities be fully impressed with the necessity of inducing both whites and 
ludiftDS to conform to the wishes of the Government as herein expressed. 

The Department invests you with full power and a general discretion, to be exercised 
as your own good judgment may dictate, in carrying into effect its views in relation to 
these Indians; and you are requested to report, from time to time, to the Secretary of 
the Interior yt>ur progress and action under this authority. 

You are further requested to consider the propriety of inducing the nomadic tribes 
o^ Arizona to unite and accept a reservation further east, in the Territory of New 
Mexico, where the^ may be more readily reached by the efforts of the Government and 
of philanthropic citizens in the work ot providing for their physical wants, and with 
a'Tiew to promoting their civilization. 

The great object of tlie Government is, first, to preserve peace between the United 
States and these as well as all other tribes of Indians ; second, to induce them to 
abandon their present habits of life and go upon peri^anent reservations and be placed 
nndur the influences of education and Christian civilization. 

You will therefore spare no effort in your power to induce the Indians to conform to 
these wishes of the Government, assuring them of its full protection and assistance so 
looe as they obey its wishes and comply with its requirements. 

Yon will be autliorized to employ a clerk, whose expenses and compensation will be 
paid by the Office of Indian Affairs. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. DELANO, 
Secretary of the IntciHor, 

General O. O. Howard, 

JVashington, D, C, 



Department of the Interior, 

Washington J D. C, March 7, 1872. 

General: Beferring to the letter of instructions issued by this Dei)artment in rela- 
tion to your mission to the Indians in Arizona and New Mexico, I desire to call your 
attention to the following, additional thereto: 

You will confer as frequently and fully with General Crook and other military 
officers as circumstances will permit, and co-operate with them as far as practicable, in 
ezeenting the duties with which you are charged. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. DELANO, 

Secretary, 
General O. O. Howard, 

BpedkA Commistioner, <f'c., Washington, D, C. 
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[Special Orders No. 53— Extract.] 

War Department, 
Adjutant- GeneraV 8 Office^ Washington^ March 2, 1872. 

I. -* * * Brigadier-General O. O. Howard, Commissioner Bureau 

Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands, will report in person, without delay, to 
the honorable the Secretary of the Interior, for special service. 

• By order of the Secretary of War. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 

Adjutant-General. 
Official. 

E. WHIPPLE, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 



[Special Orders No. 56— -Extract.] 

War Department, 
Adjutant'GeneraVs Office^ Washington ^ March 6, 1872. 

1. * * # Brigadier-General 0. O. Howard, Commissioner Bureau 

Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands, accompanied by First Lieutenant M. C. 
Williinson, Third Infantry, aid-de-camp, will proceed without delay to the Department 
of Arizona to execute the instructions given General Howard by the honorable the 
Secretary of the Interior, on completion of which they will return to their proper 
station in this city. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 

Adjutant-General. 
Official. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 

Adjutant-General. 



Executive IVIansion, 
Washiixgton, D. C, March 6, 1872. 

General : The anxiety felt by the public generally, and by myself in particular, that 
Indian hostilities should be avoided in the future, and a policy to civilize and elevate 
the Indian prove successful, has induced the sending out of a commissioner to study 
the present condition of Indian affairs in Arizona, and, if possible, to suggest a means 
for accomplishing the end aimed at. 

General Howai:d has been selected as the commissioner to visit that country. It is 
not proposed to interfere with any military movements ordered by proper authority. 
On the contrary, it is hoped that sympathy of views may be entertained between the 
commissioner and the officers under your command. 

Indians who will not put themselves under the restraints required will have to be 
forced, even to the extent of making war upon them, to submit to measures that will 
insure security to the white settlers of the Territories. 

It is not proposed that all the protection shall be to the Indians, but that, if they 
will submit to rules and limitations laid down for them, protection by military force 
shall be mutual. 

Very truly, your obedient servant, 

U. S. GRANT. 

General J. lA. Schofield, 

Commanding Military Division of the Pacific. 

True copy. 

WM. M. WHERRY, 
Captain and Brevet Colonel f Aid-d<'-Camp. 



War Department, Adjutant^General's Office, 

Washington^ March 6, 1872. 

Sir: The President of the United States has selected Brigadier-General O. O. How- 
ard, United States Army, as an agent under the Department of the Interior to visit 
Arizona, and in conference with the military authorities to use ©very eudeavor to in- 
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dnce the Indians tliere to yield to the "peace policy," which the Admini8tra<^ion has 
been endeavoring to estiiblisli, and has in many cases alieady succeeded in establish- 
ing. 

The President and Secretary of War are fully aware of the difficulties attending the 
proper conduct of military relations toward the Arizona trihe^, and have given IuumI to 
the reports througli your headquarters of the threatening attitude assumed by theui. 
Bnt the Secretary is greatly embarrassed by many circumstances; among tlie nu>sfc 
prominent of which is the want of funds for conducting a war in a section of country 
where it would be unusually expensive, as in Arizona. While, tb(?ref(U"e, he is entirely 
in accord with yourself and General Crook, in your plans and views, lie assents to the 
policy of sending General Howard with full powers from the Department of tbe Interior 
to make a determined renewed effort to inlluence the Indians for tlieir own good and 
that of the country. General Howard is not authorized to interfere with or control in 
any manner the military authorities. They will, of course, afford biui all proper aid 
and protection. But his duty will be to endeavor to enlist the favor of the citizens of 
the Territory in behalf of the Government policy, as well as to reach the Indians them- 
selves. It is expected he will give more deliberate attention to the matter and act 
more immediately in concert with General Crook than any agents who have heretofore 
visited Arizona. 

The Secretary hopes you will discover from this explanation the motives which 
actuate the Administration, and the visit of General Howard, if unhappily i)ioductive 
of no other good, will serve to convince the people of Arizona that tlie Administration, 
while consistently pursuing its benevolent policy toward the Indians, is yet determined, 
to the extent of the ability which Congress places at its disposal, to restrain the sav- 
ages from depredations upon the ^vhites, while it will also discourage unjustiliable war 
upon the former by the latter. 

General Howard is fully authorized to suggest any change in the locfility of the 
reservations lately declared for the Indians, and is instructed to jiersuade them, if i)os- 
siblo, to accept reservations furtluji- east, in New Mexico. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. D. TOWNSEXD, 

Adjutant-Giucval. 

Major-General J. M. Sciiofikld, U. S. A., 

Commanding Military Division of the Pacific, 

San FranciacOj California. 

Official copy : 

E. D. TOW^NSEXD, 

Adjutan t-Gencrah 



Department of the Interior, Office of Indian Affaius, 

Washington^ D. C, March (), 1S72. 

Sir: I have the honor to be in receipt, by refenuice from the Department, for early 
consideration and report, of a communication from General M. C. Meigs, Quarteruiaster- 
Geueral, (refeiTcd by the Secretary of War,) dated the 11th ultimo, relative to the 
Yuma Indians, in Southeastern California, and suggesting that they be su[)plied with 
a few agricultural implements to enable them to plant and raise crops during the pres- 
ent year. 

The suggestion of General Meigs is approved by this Office, and, should the Depart- 
ment have no objection, Superintendent Bendell will be instructed to purchase and 
iMue to said Indians a limited quantity of hoes, rakes, spades, and hatchets or axes. 
The communication of General Meigs is herewith returned. 
Very resiiectfuUy, your obedient servant, 

F. A. WALKER, 

Commissioner, 
Hon. C. Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior, 



Colorado River, Arizona, April 4, 187?. 

Dear Sir : The troops and the citizens of Arizona depc^id mainly upon this river for 
the transportation of their supjdies. This makes it important, as General Meigs has 
SOKgesteu, that the Indians along its banks remain friendly. From the mouth of the 
river to the vicinity of the Arizona line the only inhabitants of the country are about 
eight hundred Indians of the Cocopah tribe, five hundred of whom are in the valley 
aJonic the river and three hundred farther back in the mountains. 

AflUolDxng the Cocox)rihs on the north and extending to and above Yuma are the 

U I A 
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Ynma Indians. The langnaj^es of these two tribes are Coyote. Their custom, appear- 
ance, dress, and general condition are ranch the same; the CocoiJahs, at present per- 
haps, being better supplied with the necessaries of life. 

We had among the crew of the steamer upon the passage from San Francisco two 
Cocoprdi Indians, with whom, through their slight knowledge of English and such 
words in their language as I could acquire during the voyage, I opened communication. 
I also learned facts respecting these Indians from the agent and employes of the Col- 
orado Navigation Company. They are entirely friendly with the whites, but are very 
low in the scale of intelligence. They live in huts, dress in the scantiest clothing, and 
cultivate but very little soil. 

Tlie Navigation Company has treated them kindly, and, operating upon them through 
their self-interest, has developed some disposition to industry. They cut all the wood 
required for fuel on the steamboats and carry it to the bank of the river. They are 
employed as crews on the boats, and work faithfully in loading and unloading the 
barges. Tlie general theory of -this coast, that fear is the best instrument in govern- 
ing Indians, seems to be successfully disputed by the practice of this transportation 
company, showing, as it does, that the ordinary appeal to self-interest san be made as 
successfully with Indians as with any other people. 

In morals they have had rough American teaching. Profanity and licentiousness 
have been t.aught even to children, so that little girls from eleven to fifteen years of 
age are degraded. 

They need teaching in everything, and I believe would welcome with delight any 
aid and instruction to a better life. 

Faithful teachers of both sexes, coming in love of the Master and His work, cannot 
fail to find here a missionary field entirely open, and certainly as promising as any 
ever found in the Micronesian Islands. 

Of course I do not expect the Government to extend much if any aid to these 
Cocopahs, being found mainly without the limits of the United States, yet the inter- 
est we must have in keeping open our communication by this river is sufficient to jus- 
tify us in calling the attention of some earnest missionary body to this inviting field. 

The chief of the Cocopahs is Patunquaw.at, or, as named by the Americans and 
Indians, Captain Colorado. Further information concerning these Indians can be had 
from Captain J. C. Robinson, Port Isabella, mouth of the Colorado River, or from Cap- 
tain Wilcox, Arizona City. These ijentlemen are agents of the Colorado Navigation 
Company. 

I expect to reach the Yumas to-morrow, and will send you a communication respect- 
ing them, according to instructions. 
Very respectfully, &c., 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Special Cmimissmier and Brigadier-General United States Aimy. 

Hoa. Columbus Delano, • 

Seci'etary of the Interior. 



Yuma Depot, Arlzona City, 

AHzona^ February 11, 1872. 

General : Since I have been waiting here for a steamboat, I have seen something 
of the tribe of Yumas, not much, but their situation is interesting, and a very small 
expenditure now may save so much hereafter, that I think it well to call attention to 
their condition at this time. 

The number of Yumas is here estimated at under a thousand. They live, it is said, 
on the west side of the Colorado River, and therefore in California, and are separated 
by 100 mileff of dry desert from the Pacific coast. 

For two, and perhaps three seasons, there has been no rain, and the Colorado has 
failed* to overflow the bottom-lands. Upon the cultivation of these low alluvial lands 
they depend for their food. In default of other vegetable food, they use the mesquite 
bean, and the three years of drought h.ave made even this crop small. They were 
hostile when this post was first occu})ied by the United States, but after a yearns war, 
being thoroughly whipped by G'eneral Heintzelman, they made a treaty, which old 
settlers here tell me has b<'en faithfully kept for twenty years. 

There are a few who work occasionally on the ferry and on the steamers of the Col- 
orado Navigation Company. But the greater part of the young men appear to pass 
their'time in idleness. They seem to be a merry, good-tempered people, and probably 
are connected in blood with the Pimas and other agricultural tribes of Arizona, rather 
than with the warlijce Apfiches. I see none carrying arms. They are nearly naked — 
no great hardship in this climate. Some help in the way of food for their ])resent 
necessities, which are believed to be great, and in the way of agri( ultuial implements 
or their future crops, would do much to ameliorate their unhappy condition. 
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They have only a few horses, if indeed any, and do not nse plows. A few hoos, 
rakes, sickles, and spades, are probably all that they need for agriculture, and some 
hatchets and axes for wood-choppiu<:ij. 

As the whole tribe is expected not to exceed a thousand souls, a few only are needed. 
They most see the large quantities of commissary stores shipped from this place to feed 
hostile Apaches. Indeed, a few work in the depot and handle these stores intended 
for their own and our enemies. 

Upon a tribe in distress from a great drought, friendly and faithful to their treaty 
Ibr twenty years, willing to work, though uaable to accumulate property, 80|ne aid 
irould. be well bestowed. 

I am told here that the Indian agent lately at this place, now at Prescott, has no 
jarisdiction over these ludians, because they live in Califi)niia. I learn also that Dr. 
Iiaaderdale, lately stationed at Forfc Yuma, has made a particular study of the wants 
and condition and history of the Yumas, and could give reliable information as to their 
aotnal wants. He has lately been ordered east, and is within reach of the War Depart- 
ment. 

The overflow hoped for this year is expected, if at all, in March, and if the Indian 
Department concludes to give these people any aid, it should be done in time for the 
planting, in its subsidence. 

Though not numerous, there are enough of them, if they do. break out, to interfere 
n^th the safe dispatch of supplies from this depot to the posts and troops in the Terri- 
tory of Arizona. 

lam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

M. C. MEIGS, 
' Quartermaster-General United JStaies Army. 

Hon. Wm. W. Belknap, 

Secretary of War, WashingtoHj D. C 



Appendix B. 

Arizona City, Arizona Territory, 

April 8, 1872. 

Messrs : Please furnish 30 small axes, and, as you have no more on hand of that 
name, 235 large axes, at a price proportionately increased according to the cost of these 
axes. Also, 108 long-handled or short-handled shovels, according to the option of the 
agent. Also, 300 planters' hoes. Forward your bill to the superintendent of Indian 
bureau for Arizona, ai^id it will be p.aid in the usual manner. 
By direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadiei'- General, U, S. A., Special Commissioner Indian Affairs. 

Wm. B. Hooper & Co., 

Contractors for Indian Supplies for Arizona. 



Arizona City, Arizona Territory, 

Apnl 7, 1872. 

Dear Sir: I arrived at this place late Friday night, 5th instant, having abandoned 
file steamboat fast on a sand-bar, twenty-five miles below here. 

I have met a portion of the Yumas, and have arranged to supply their immediate 
Heeessities by the issue of 150 axes, 50 shovels, and a limited* quantity of clothing. 

Sai)erintendent Bendell evidently has not received the instructions from Commis- 
ttoner Walker to supply these Indians. As the planting-season is upon them, I have 
dseided to make the issue at once and report to Sui)erintendent Bendell. 

"Die post commander at Yuma Depot, Captain A. B. McGowan, of the Twelfth In- 

.- fiuitry, subject to approval of depot commander, will take temporary charge of these 

Undians, and give them such assistance as can be afforded them until an agent is sent. 

Bespecting this agency and others, I shall take occasion to report again after visiting 
other posts and reservations. 

I leave on Tuesday, by the first hoat up the river, as far as Ehrenburgh, one hundred 
aaA twenty miles, where I hope to meet General Crook. If I do not find him there, 
I idiall proceed hy wagon to his headquarters at Prescott. 

rflliCiOfle herewith a slip containing, in substance, the report of an interview with 
Iko editor of the Arizona Sentinel. A more exact statement in the introduction would 



ik. 
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b^ that the editor formally invited me .to come to his office, because he was unable to 
call upon me. 

Very respectfully, yours, , 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-Generalf U, S, A., and Special Commissioner, 
Hon. Columbus Delaxo, 

Secretary of the Interior. 



Appendix C. 

Fort Yuma, California, April 8, 1872. 

Captain : Subject to the approval of the department commander, I hereby confer 
upon you the authority of an Indian agent for the Yuma Indians, the Cocapahs, within 
the United States, and any tribe along the River Colorado, above Fort Yn ma, not to 
exceed one hundred and twenty miles, for the purpose of giving them such supplies as 
the Indian Bureau may from time to time authorize. You are authorized to issue 
flour, coffee, and sugar in small quantities, at your discretion, as the pressing wants 
of these friendly Indians may demand, and account for the same to the Indian Bureau 
until a successor shall be appointed to relieve you. I will report this. action to the 
general commanding the department, and to the superintendent of Indian affairs. 

For special issue to Pascual and his tribe you are authorized to draw upon requi- 
sition, upon the contractor for Indian supplies at Arizona City, the following articles : 
One hundred and fifty axes, and lifty shovels. 

To Tabara, for his company : ten axes and three shovels. 

To Tomas and his men: two shovels and five axes. 

By direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-General United States Army, Special Commissioner Indian Affairs, 

Captain A. B. MacGowan, 

Twelfth Infantry, United States Army, 



Appendix D. 

Fort Yuma, California, April 9, 1872. 

Captain A. B. MacGowan, 

Acting Indian Agent and Captain : 

You will please draw upon requisition from the contractor for Indian supplies such 
seed as corn, beans, wheat, and garden-seeds as may be needed for this year's planting 
by the Yumas and Chemneves, and issue the same. Also, fifty axes and twenty-five 
shovels for the Chemneves. And for all the tribes named in your letter of appoint- 
ment purchase hoes, not to exceed three hundred, and account for the same to the 
Indian Bureau. 

Yours, respectfully, 

O. 0. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-General, Special Commissioner Indian Bureau, 



Appendix E. 

Fort McDowell, Arizona Territory, 

April 15, 1872. 

Dear Sir : After a satisfactory interview with General Crook, I have thought it 
advisable to write you direotly. I am fully satisfied that General Crook has no other 
desire than to carry out your views, as expressed in the letter I have from you to 
General Schofield. 

He is industrious, asks for no more force, believes in punishing the guilty, but is far 
from being sanguinary in his purposes or practice. I would ask for no better officer to 
work with me in carrying out what I understand to be your Indian policy. It is a diffi- 
cult task to prevent thieving and murder here ; to establish peace and preserve it. 
The officers and soldiers appear very well at this post. 
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The Indians have left here, taking with them some horses. They have offered to 
oome in again on conditions, and I am in hopes that they may be brought in or sent 
to the reservations proper. I am carefully studying this field, and may think differently, 
but my impression now is that Army, and citizens, and friendly Indians can be b^ought 
to co-operate in bringing the nomadic tribes upon the reservations already established, 
or to punish those who will not behave. 
Yours, respectfully, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier- Genei^aly ^c, U, S. J., Special Commissioner. 

General U. S. Grant, 

President United Slates, 

A true copy : 

M. C. WILKINSON, 
Lieutenant and Aide-dc-Camjp. 



Appendix F. 

Camp McDowell, Arizona Territory, 

Apnl 18, 1872. 

DsAR General : Colonel Jones has kept you pretty well informed of my where- 
aboats and doings since reaching this Territory. I am convinced already, after careful 
iDqairy, that it will be better to increase the ration issued to the Indian who accepts 
the terms laid down by the Government and remains peaceably on his reservation. 

The reservation at McDowell was not intended to be the permanent home of the 
Indians. It is too near their old foes, the Pi mas and Maricopas, and too limited for the 
freedom of movement natural to wandering tribes. Now, if in addition to this restraint 
and confinement, their subsistence is insufficient, it is impossible to keep them content- 
edly npon their reservation. I doubt yet if the Indians left this post with any hostile 
hitent. The Indians gathered here were of three different bands of Apaches : the 
Tontos, the Finals, and the Mojave Apaches. This shows that there was no single 
organization, of the Indians. 

I)el8hay, chief of the Tontos, wanted to go to Fort Reno, and promised to keep the 
peace if he coukl be put on a reservation at that point. This is the country where he 
lormerly roamed, and Fort Reno is the post where an Army surgeon attempted to kill 
Delshay, first by poison and afterward by shooting him. 

Chiqnito is chief of the Finals who were here. Dr. Bendell, Indian superintendent, 
ju8t in from Cantp Grant, reports Chiquito now at that place. He had a conversation 
with him there. These facts seem to indicate that the Indians have left the reserva- 
tion more from dissatisfaction than from a desire to enter upon hostilities. I recom- 
mend that the rations furnished by the Indian Bureau to the Sioux be al'Iowcd for these 
reservations, viz : 1^ pounds beef on the block, or 3 pounds on the hoof; ^ pound 
floor; i pound corn; 2 pounds coffee; 4 pounds sugar; 1 pound salt, and 1 pounc) 
aoap for every 100 rations ; the ration to be for every man, woman, and child. IJnder 
the authority vested in me by the Interior Department, I assume the responsibility of 
authorizing the increase of rations to this extent, at the expense of the Indian Bureau. 

Respecting the stampede of Indians from this post, I have learned that ten days after 
the Indians left they sent back a delegation, expressing the desire of the Tontos to 
xetom. They were told that they must bring back the four horses that were stolen 
when they left, or, if not able to do that, give up the thieves. They replied that it 
was the Mojave Apaches who had stolen the horses, and went away without accepting 
the conditions of return. 

After a very satisfactory interview with General Crook, on the I5th instant, I made 
reqneet for an escort to accompany a guide and interpreter to these Indians. Lieuten- 
ant Valkmar and twelve men were furnished by General Carr. and they have scouted 
the country, where any Indians were likely to be found, forty miles, and report no 
trace of them to be seen. My object was to hold an interview with the chiefs of the 
bands that belonged here and learn their reason for leaving the reservation. 

I incline to the opinion that many of them have gone to Camp Grant, whore I hope 
to comrannicate with them. Camps McDowell and Verde are the only reservations 
wlftch the Indians have left. ^ 

Cronsiderable thieving is reported in the up-country, but when you get on the ground 
tiie situation does not seem so bad as from a distance, and I believe that an earnest and 
MVBistent effort on the part of the Army will result in carrying out the wishes of the 
Pireaicieiit to bring the Indians upon established reservations. Some bad Indians will 
doafitloss have to be seized and punished. 

I find General Crook very candid and evidently desirous to execute the orders he re- 
Mi?6a with discretion and fidelity. Most certainly articles in the press and telegrams 



>.^u 
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from Arizona have not done liini justice. He leaves two staff ofiBcers to accompany me 
to Camp Grant and Tucson, visiting the Papagos and Pimas on our route, and return 
to Prescott, with instructions to do in his name whatever may be necessary to make 
my mfssion successful, while he himself returns to Prescott to await my return. 

I inclose herewith, for your information, copies of letters which I have addressed to 
the President and Secretary of the Interior. Please consider them as confidential unless 
they are published from Washington. You will see from them what I think of the 
troops and officers in this vicinity. I hope to make the circuit, that will bring me to 
Prescott, in about twenty days. 
Very truly yonrs, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-General U, S. -4., and Special Commissioner, ^c. 

Major-General J. M. Schofield, 

Commanding Military Division of the Pacific, San Francisco, California. 

P. S. — Please issue an order establishing the Indian ration in accordance with my 
recommendation, putting the responsibility upon me. 



Appendix G. 

Fort McDowell, Arizona Territory, 

Apnl 15, 1872. 

Dear Sir : I have just sent a dispatch to General Walker, Commissioner of the Indian 
Bureau, and written a letter to the President, a copy of which I inclose. I can make 
no full report at present, but my impressions now are that the truth lies between the 
extreme x>eace and the extreme war men. It will require constant effort to get in the 
Indians belonging to hostile tribes, and unremitting activity on the part of the troops, 
in the worst kind of a country, to secure those who are badly disposed, to protect citi- 
zens and supplies. The supply of water is very uncertain on all new routes where 
scouting parties must go to follow up those who commit depredations. Yet the case 
of Arizona is not so hopeless as I feared. General Crook and his officers seem prompt 
to supply information, to send escorts through dangerous country, and to help in every 
possible way to bring to pass what you desire. I will advise you further about your 
agents after I have thoroughly studied the problem of Indian affairs in this unique 
land of Arizona. 

Yours, respectfully, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-General U. S. A., Special Cofnmissioner, ^c. 
Hon. Columbus Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior, 



Appendix H. 

United States Indian Agency, 
Gila River Resei'vation, Arizona Terrttoi^, May 11, 1872. 

Dear Sir : I take great pleasure in putting into your hands the inclosed paper, an 
expression of the chiefs of the Indians uuder my charge relative to their wish of visit- 
ing the Indian Territory, with a possible view of ultimately asking the Government to 
remove thera there. 

Many things occurring since my residence with these people hajve firmly settled me 
into the conviction that they cannot live here many years longer and remain self-sus- 
taining. Believing that should they ever become dependent, it would be the death- 
knell of all that is best and noblest in them, rnd that the question of their destiny 
turns upon the adoption of the Indian Territory as their future home, I would ask a 
continuance of the interest you have so kindly shown in their behalf, and that at your 
earliest convenience you will bring the subject to the notice of the President and the 
liouorable Secretary of the Interior, with your recommendations to a favorable con- 
sideration of the request of these i)eople, which is so timely and reasonable. 
Believe me, general, your obedient servant, * 

J| H. STOUT, 
United States Special Indian Agent 
General O. 0. Howard, 

United States Special Indian Commissioner^ Washington, D. C. 

A true copy : 

J. A. SLADEN, 
Brevet Captain, United States Army, 
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Sepwi of a council held hy the chiefs and head-men of the Pima and Maricopa Indiana, at 
the United States Indian agency j Gila River reservation^ Arizona Territory ^ on the ilth of 
May, 1H72. 

In reply to my question as to what tbey wanted to say, the council, through Anto- 
nio Azid, their head chief, said: 

" We have come to talk to you about some of us going to see a new country. You 
have often told us that there was a place where the Great Father wanted to send all 
the Indians — a good land where there is always plenty of water, and where bad men 
will [not be allowed to come among us. A few days ago the Father with one hand 
(meaning General Howard) told us that when ho got to Washington he would try and 
get us permission to go with you to see the new country. Sonpie of us were not hero 
then, but we come to-day to talk about it. We all (the captains) would like to go 
with you and see this place, how we like it ; but some of us are too old to travel far ; 
bat some of "us have sons grown up who will be the chiefs when we die. We want a 
few of them to go. It is better for some old and some young to go. We want to know 
1^1 aboat the new country. You say this new country is a good place, (meaning the 
Indian Territory,) and you say j^ou have n# been there; now how do you know it is a 
good place^-if there is plenty of water there ? We want water here very much. We 
need to have plenty of it. Before the Americans and Mexicans settled on our river 
above us wo always had plenty of water ; only once, about ten years ago, it did not 
rain any or snow up in the mountains, and it was a dry year. We always raised two 
crops a year, one of wheat and one of corn. Now since the Americans and Mexicans 
have moved on our land above us, and taken the water from our river (the Gila) to 
water their grain, we never raise but one crop, (wheat.) Some of us who live on the 
lower part of the land wliich you say is ours, (meaning their reservation,) do not get 
even enoagb to water our wheat, and much of it is even now lying down upon the 
ground dead. We ca^mot raise any beans, or pumpkins, or melons, or corn down there 
any more, because there is no water. Some of our families there will suffer this year 
if your captain (meaning the superintendent) does not give us something to eat. He 
promised us that if we would stay on our land, (the reservation,) and not leave, he 
weald not let us suifer for things to eat. Some of us will stay as we promised him. 
8ome of our men have gone to the Salt River Valley, where they are getting ready to 
plant corn. About three hundred of them have gone over there. We asked them not 
to go, but they said they had nothing to eat at home. We now hear that the white 
men living at Salt River say that our cattle and horses are eating up their grain, and 
they have killed some of our cattle, and have sold some of our horses. We have lields 
too, and some of their cattle and horses come and eat our wheat, and when we a-sk 
them to pay tor what their cattle and horses cat they tell us to go home and mind our 
own business. It is not right for our cows or horses to eat their wheat, and if they 
will take them when they tind them on their fields and pen them up until we pay for 
the damage, that will be right. But some of them have our cows that have been taken 
straight from our own land and did not eat their wheat, but when we go and ask them 
to give them up they say that they did eat the wheat, and they will not let them go 
until we pay for it. If we had plenty of water here our men would never go otf fi\)m 
this land to plant. Eight hundred of our men are now living outside of this land, 
above as on the river. We learn that after their croi)s are got in the Americans are 
going to drive them back into this laud. You say that land outside does not belong to 
us; we think it does. We have had farms there for many years. If we are driven 
hack from there wo do not know what we can do here, for there is not enough water 
for those of us who are living here now. If we were living where no bad people could 
get to as, it would be good for us. Both Americans and Mexicans are selling our men 
whisky. Many of our young men are getting to drink it very much, and some of our* old 
ones too. We know that it is bad for us, but somehow it seems that some of our men 
cannot keep from drinking it. When they get drunk they act badly with our women; 
so do the other people. We would like to bo where there are no bad Americans or 
Mexicans or Ajiaches. The Apaches have been at war with us for many years. We 
are afraid they will not make a good ])eace. A good peace would be a good thing, bnt 
if we were so far apart that wo could never see each other it would be better. The 
Father with one hand told us that when Antouito and Louis came back we might go 
and see the new country. If it is as you say, we think we would like to live there. 
We would like to go and see it in time to get back before cold weather. Wo could go 
any time after harvest. We want to go'with you, and we want you to be sure and bring 
ns back, so that we can tell our people all about what we have seen, We want you to 
take Mr. Walker with us. He has lived near us for many yeai*s. He is a farmer and 
knows good land. We want him to interpret for us, and see the land. There are a 
good many captains here to-day, maybe more of us than you can take along with you 
to aee the new coantry% If you cannot take us all, some of us will stay here and let the 
others jgo. When you want us to go send us word, and wo will come here and go with 
jov. ion say you are going to send w hat we say to the Great Father on that paijer. 
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That is right. If he could come here, he would see what we need. We would like to 
see him aud tell him ourselves, hut as he cannot come here, ask him to let us go and see 
the new country. 

" ANTONIO-AZAL, Head Chief, his + mark. 

" KI-A-CHIN-KUM, Chief, his + mark. 

• "JUAN-MANO, C^ie/, his + mark. 

" WY-NO-MI-VI-A-KITM, Chief his + mark. 

" PACH-E-KO-CHA-E-KUM, Chief his + mark. 

*' SUA-MAS-KOR-LI, Chief his + mark. 

. "KI-O-SOT, Chief his + mark. 

" SA-PISE, Chief his + mark. 

" SKOUK-TAU-TAN-K, Chief his + mark. 

" KU-VIL-KI-CHIN-KUM, Chief his + mark. 

^' SO-O-KETCH, Chief his + mark. 

" KAN-CHIL, Chief his + mark. 

" CHI-KUM, Chief his + mark. 

" PAT-I-VI-l-POY, Chief his + mark. 

" Witness : ^ 

" C. H. CooKV Teacher," 

The foregoing is a true account, in substance, of the proceedings of the council, and, 
as far as practicable, I have given it in the same ^ords employeil by the head chief. 
Very respectfully, 

J. H. STOUT, 
United Staies Special Indian Agent. 

A true Copy : 

J. A. SLADEN, 
Brevet Captain y United States Army. 
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[Telegram.l 

Pima Villages, Arizona Territory, 

May 3, 1872. 
Hon. Columbus Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior Deparhnent, Washington , D. C. : 

Have appointed the 21st instant for my meeting at Camp Grant. Certain Apache, 
Papago, and Pima chiefs, governor and friends, will be present. Some of captured 
children will be returned. Some Indian outrages reported in upper country to-day. 
The citizens everywhere promise earnest co-operation in carrying out your plan. Am 
en route to Date Creek, Prescott, and Verde. 

Indian schools hero are" line; just what is needed with other tribes. Dr. Bendell 
will go with me to Washington to bring back Apache and other Indian captains. 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Bngadiei'-Generaly U. S- A., Special Commissioner^ ^c. 



Appendix J. 

O. O. Howard, 

Brigadier-General J United States Army, Sx^cial Commissioner Indian Affairs : 

I have the honor to state that, in seeking to carry out your wishes, I left Tucson, 
Arizona Territory, May 2, 1872, with Governor Safford, for the southern part of Ari- 
zona. You will remember the threefold object of my going: First, to join Governor 
Safford, who was provided with an escort of thirty men, in a scout after the Indians 
who had committed depredations in the valley of the Senoita during your presence in 
the Territory ; second, to visit, with the governor, the homes of the settlers, thus 
ascertaining their real condition ; third, to re^iort .somewhat upon the character of the 
country. 

Onr trip occupied thirteen days, during which time wo visited the scenes of the 
recent iTinrders in the valley of the Senoita, but were unable to come upon the depre- 
dators. The Gila deserts were forgotten as we journeyed through the valleys of the 
Santa Cruz, the San Pedro, the Senoita, rich in soil and varieties of grasses; valleys 
settled quite thickly in close proximity to military posts. 
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In a ranch very near to the scene of the murder of the Mexican while herding in the 
latter valley, they point us to twelve biilh^t-holos recently hored thvon<]jli the adobe 
walls, with a suggestive reference to the bed in whicli they sleep. At Crittenden wo 
called upon Mrs. Whitenian, whose husband was killed in the valley just below this 
point. She is a frail-looking little body, not one whom you would select for a struggle 
with an Indian ; yet, after having been twice speared, she managed to escape. She told 
her story, showed her wounds, drew a borrowed shawl over her shoulder^, really an ob- 
ject of charity and pity; for they had left her neither husband, food, clothing, nor home. 
We found that her husband had been buried near his ranch, on the mesa ov(irlooking 
his then green fields of barley. Happy day when these valleys shall be secure from 
these scenes of murder and violence ! 

In passing over the Hnachuca Mountains we find several fresh Indian trails. A 
moonlight ride up the Santa Cruz Valley takes us past empty ranches, each one with 
its story of desolation. • 

During this exploration some handed for your inspection many specimens of ore, of 
nnqnest ion able value, from mines once worked with success. Many times I am asked 
to bear you messages of good will and promises of hearty co-operation from the cabin- 
homes of the pioneers as I tell them of the work you were sent to accomplish, and 
your manifest progress in the settlement of the Indian questionj using your own lan- 
guage, " Peacefully if we can, Piucibly if we must ; but nettled it shall hcJ* 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

M. C^ WILKINSON, 
First TAeutenant, Third Infauinjy Jid-de-Ca%»p. 



Appendix K. 

Headquarteks Department of Arizona, 

Frencott, Arizona Territory, May 9, 1H72. 

Genkrai. : The object of telegram of 21st, to prevent collision as f;ir as j)ossible be- 
tween the troops and the Indians, was to enabh^ tl^ Secretary of the Interior to make 
one more effort to settle all trouble peaceably. That effort has been made through me ns 
the special commissioner. As robberies and murders still continue jimong the incor- 
rigibly hostile, those wbo are not on reservations, and who will not go upon reserva- 
tions, thero is no conrse left but to deal with them with vigor, according to your dis- 
cretion, nntil tlio murderers and robbers, and those who sympatbize with them, what- 
ever tribe they belong to, be made to feel th(^ ]»ower of the Government to punish 
crimes. I will, in the nanui of the Socretaries of War and the Intt^rior, who scmd mo 
here with discretionary power, and in accordance with the spirit of th(^ I*resident^H 
orders, relieve you from auj-thing in said telegram that shall hinder this vigorous 
course. 

Very respectfully, vour obedient servant, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
• Brigadier-General ^ U. S, A., Sjyeeial Commissioner Indian Affmra. 

General George Crook, 

Commanding Department, 



Appendix L. 

HEADliUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF ApJZONA, 

• Frvscott, Octoler^, 1871. 

Sir: Referring to the instructions given j"ou by the Hon. Vincent Colyer, the com- 
missioner of Indian affairs, to issue rations to Apache Mojave Indians, invited by bini 
to come upon the reservation which he has declared, I am directed by the depart- 
ment eonimaiuler to say that you will please cause such issues to b(^ limitc^l to one 
pound eiicli of beef and corn, per capita, daily. Tbe issnes thus directed should jnop- 
crly be made every ten days, for the ensuing ten days ; shcmld only be made to Indians 
fully recognizetl as pe;,iceable, care being taken not to feed and light the) same Indijins, 
to avoid which, a full description of all drawing rations should be forwarded to these 
headquarters at once, and a species of nuister made of them by the commanding 
officer, who will 8Ui>erintend the issues of the assistant connnissary of subsistence on 
each issuing day. 

Your command should be. instructed, and the instructions rigidly enforced, not to 
allow or indulge in any famili-arities with the Indians of either sex, for if such famlli- 
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arities are allowed the Indians will soon liold the troops in contempt, and both Indians 
and soldiers will be demoralized thereby. A reserved and dipjnified politeness should 
be observed towaixl all their chief or head men, and no promises be made them but 
such as can be faithfully performed. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. H. NIOKERSON, 
Ca^ptain, Twenty-third Infantry^ A, D, C, and A, A, A. General, 
Rev. Mr. Smith, 

Secretary y ^c. 

OflScial copy respectfully furnished General Howard, commissioner. 

These instructions were issued to all posts where Indians were to be fed, and, so far 
as they are not at variance with General Schofield's Order No. 10, are still in force. 

A. H. NIOKERSON, 
Captain, Twenty-third Infantry , A, D, C. and A, A, A, General, 

Headquarters Department of Arizona, 

Freacottj May 11, 1872. 



* Prescott, Arizona Territory, 

May 10, 1872. 

Dear Sir : I send for your information a copy of a letter which I have addressed to 
General Crook. The increase of robbery and murder in the upper country by Indians 
who have not come upon reservations seems to require prompt action against certain 
hostile bauds who are growing bold. I have thus taken the responsibility of relieving 
General Crook from the operation of the order which restrained active operations 
against the Indians during the special effort to bring them on reservations, because I 
believe the protection of life and property requires immediate and active work, and I 
do not think it will hinder, but rather hasten your reservation plan. 
Very truly, yours, # 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-Generalj U, S, A.j Special. Commissioner, 
Hon. Columbus Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior^ Washingtony D. C, 



Prescott, Arizona Territory, 

May 10, 1872. 

Dear General: I send herewith inclosed, for your information, a copy of my letter 
to General Crook. General Crook will go with me to Camp Grant, to be present at the 
conncil with the Apaches of that reservation, and such other bands of wild Indians as 
can be gathered there, together with chiefs and head-men of the Pimas and Maricopas 
and Papagoes. 

Governor Safford and other civil officials of the Territory are expected to be present 
at the council on the 21st instant. I thank you for increasing the ration for Indians ^ 
reservations. 

Truly, yours, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-General, U, S, A., Special Commissioner, ^c. 
Major-General J. M. ScHOFiELb, , 

Commanding miitary Division Pacific, 



Prescott, Arizona Territory, 

May 10, 1872. 

Dear Sir: I send herewith inclosed, for your information, a copy of letter which I 
have addressed to General Crook. Please sanction my action in the matter, if it meets 
your approval. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-General, U, S, A., Special Commissioner. 
General W. W. Belknap, 

Secretary of War, Washington, D, C, 



A. . . ■ f 
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Prescott, Arizona Territory, 

May 11, 1872. 

Dear General : I find an error in copying the Sioux ration which I recommended 
to General Schofield for the Indians in Arizona. It should have been one and a half 
pounds of flour instead of one-half pound. I will write General Schofield immedi- 
ately to this effect. If yon will have the kindness to fix the amount at one pound each 
for men, women, and ehildren, until General Schofield can be heard from, putting the 
redponsibility on me, I will be greatly obliged. 
Very truly, yours, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-General, U. S, A,, Special Commisaioner. 
General George Crook, 

Commanding Department, 



Prescott, Arizona Territory, 

May 11, 1872. 

Dear General : As you will soon commence the execution of the orders you have 
promulgated respecting Indians who have failed to come upon reservations, I would 
suggest a letter to each officer commanding a post where Indians are expected to come 
in, explaining and impressing upon them the earnest desire of the Administration to 
require Indians to go upon reservations, and to use every exertion to keep those 
already upon reservations from leaving, and to institute such measures as will prevent 
them from leaving without permission, also to use every effort, in the words of the 
President, " to civilize and elevate the Indians in their charge, or in charge of civil 
agents." I also suggest that an explanation of the term of " prisoners of war,'' as 
applied to Indians, 1^ made. Many officers seem to have misunderstood tlie wish of 
the Government, and it is not unlikely that there are exceptional cases where Indians 
have not yet come upon reservations, because they have misunderstood what was re- 
quired of them, and what they might expect from the Government. In such contin- 
gency, after applying to come in, the Indians might be instructed to wait until their 
case can be reported and your specificinstructions received, as was done at Camp Grant. 
In brief, let the designs of the Secretary, which are approved by the President, and are 
set forth in my instructions, be clearly impressed upon the minds of all your officers, 
viz, to bring Indians upon reservations, and keep them there, and to work constantly 
towards their civilization, while, by military operations, the citizens are protected, and 
the incorrigibly hostile brought to submission. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-General, U, 8, A,, Special Connmimoner. 

General George Crook, 

Commanding Department of Arizona, 



[Circular letter.] 

Headquarters Department of Arizona, 

Prescott, May 13, 1872. 

Sir : Pursuant to the wish of General O. O. Howard, special commissioner of Indian 
affairs in this department, and in view of active operations being resumed against 
incorrigibly hostile Indians, the department commander wishes to impress upon the 
minds of all the earnest desire of the Groverumeut to retain upon the reservations set 
apart for them all the Indians that are now or may hereafter be allowed upon them, 
under the restrictions and orders heretofore issued. To this end, officers will aid the 
duly authorized agents of the Government, by every means in their power, in their 
efforts to civilize and elevate the Indians under their charge, or that may come under 
the temporary charge of the officers of the Army. 

Indians who desire to avail themselves of the privileges allowed under the pro- 
visions of General Orders No. 9, current series, from these headquarters, and surrender 
as prisoners of war, should be rally advised that the close surveillance and guard to 
which they will be subjected is for their own protection, and that, as soon as the 
tribes to which they belong reshme friendly relations with the Government, so that 
they are no longer in danger of being killed as accessory to those who are still com- 
mitting acts of hostility, they will be allowed the same privileges as those whose 
frieudly relations are more fully established, and be protected therein. 
1 am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. H. NICKERSON, 
Captain, Twenty-third J«/aw(ry, A, D. C, oad A» A» A* laVtvexoXv 

Commanding Officer, 

Camp J Arizona Territory,, 
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Appendix N. 

Gila River, May 26, 1872. 

General: The old Indian reservation of Camp Grant is hereby abolished. The 
White Mountain reservation is extended as follows: Commencing at its present south- 
east point (this point is the top of the Pinal Mountains, making the extreme western 
of the present White Mountain reservation) and running due south to the Gila, and 
along the Gila to a point ten miles below (west of) the mouth of San Pedro; then jiar- 
allel with the general course of San Pedro to a point ten miles south of post Camp 
Grant ; thence due east to a north and south line which embraces the old post of 
Camp Goodwin ; thence due north to the southern boundary of the present White 
Mountain reservation. The whole new extension is hereby named the San Carlos 
Division. 

The point I would select for military, say fot one company, would be at the junction 
of the San Carlos with the Gila River; the west bank o^ the San Carlos seems to be 
the best. The agency building should be in that vicinity. This point would be 
reached by wagon-road from Apache in four days; from Goodwin in two; by wagons 
from Camp Grant, by trail, in two or three days; and about the same time from Apache 
by trail. I have sent this description to Agent Jacobs at Camx) Grant. I will write 
you again from Apache, sending duplicate description. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier General^ U, S. A., Special Commissioner Indian Affairs. 

General George Crook, U. S. A., 

Commanding. Department of Arizona f Frescott, Arizona Territory, 



Appendix O. 

* Camp Grant Reservation, 

May 23, 1872. 

Deeming it advisable to do all possible to secure and preserve friendly relations with 
the Apaches now here, I authorize Mr. E..C. Jjacobs, the agent, to purchase and issue 
tobacco, not to exceed the rate of $20 per month, for one thousand Indians ; also, to 
purchase of the commissary department, or elsewhere, such articles of clothing and 
provision as may be needed for six orphan children, (Apaches,) and the woman in 
charge of them, (children brought back from capture and held by this Government 
till the pleasure of the President of the United States shall be made known concern- 
ing them.) Also ten bales of unbleached sheeting, for immediate use with the desti- 
tute Indians. 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier- General, TJ. S. A,, Special Commissioner^Indian Affairs. 



Camp Grant Reservation, Arizona Territory, 

May 23, 1872. 

It being an absolute necessity at this time for the Indian agent here, and bis em- 
ployes, with the public animals, to obtain supplies from the quartermaster's and com- 
missary department of the Army, I therefore authorize the issue of said supplies, to 
be charged to the Indian Department or Bureau, and collected at Washington. 
In accordance with instructions. 

O. 0. HOWARD, 
Brigadier- General J TJ. S. A., Special Commissioner Indian Affairs. 



Camp Grant, May 23, 1872. 

Dear Sir : I have promised, and the Indians making peace have promised, to the 
general commanding this department, thftt when he commences active operations 
against the incorrigibly bad Indians who are committing murders and robberies, and 
who refuse and neglect to come in on reservations, that these Indians making peace 
will aid him and his soldiers in looking thorn up, with the express understanding that, 
in case of action, the fighting is to be done by the soldiers; also, after such militaiy 
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operations shall have commenced, that yon shall report snch Indians that do rrfn in 
upon the reservation immediately to the post comniauder, for his orders in the case. 

Please comply with the above as instructions, and in accordance with the request of 
the department commander. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Bngadier-General, U, S. A., Special Commissioner Indian Affairs, 
Mr. E. C. Jacobs, 

Indian Agent, United States, 



Camp Grant, Arizona Territory, 

Axml 23, 1872. 

Hon. Columbus Delano, 

Secretary of the Interior ^ Washington, D, C. : . 

I find matters here in favorable condition. About one thousand Apaches on this res- 
ervation, apparently contented and peacefully disposed. Agent Jacobs assumed charge 
on the 20th. I visit Tucson from here. 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier-General, United States Army, Special Commissioner. 



Indian Agency, 
Camp Grant Reservation, May 20, 1872. 

General: I have the honor to inform yon that, after personal examination and in- 
quiry, I am satisfied that the supply of water availablefor irrigating purposes on this 
reservation is not sufficient to farm and plant extensively : that, on tiie testimony of 
the post^urgeon at Camp Grant, and others familiar with the subject, as well as my 
own personal experience, the only available water is unwholesome for cooking and 
drinking ; that the reservation is unhealthy, sickness prevailing among the employds 
and Indians, more than fifty Indians having died on the reservation from disease (as I 
am informed by the Apache interpreter) within the last three months. For these and 
other reasons the Apaches are anxious to have the reservation established in a more 
healthy and desirable locality. I would respectfully recommend that their wishes in 
this respect he complied with. 

The building used for the agency is in bad repair, and inadequate for the necessities 
of the agency. If the agency is to be continued at this post during the summer it will 
be necessary that repairs be made at once, as the rainy season generally commences 
about the .last of June, and the building is in no condition to resist tbe action of the 
weather. In addition to repairing the present building it will be necessary 
to erect a store-house, hlacksniith-shop, and tool-room, stabling, quarters for em- 
ploy^, and a corral. Some of the employes are now living in tents borrowed from the 
quartermaster^ and others sleeping in the open air, all of which will be impracticable 
during the rainy season. 

The following employes are, in my opinion, necessary to transact the business of the 
agency : 1 issuing-clerk, at $100 per month ; 1 head farmer, at $100 per month ; 1 black- 
smith, at $85 per month ; 1 carpenter, at $85 per month ; 1 Spanish interpreter, at $75 per 
month ; 1 Apache interpreter, at $50 per month ; 1 issuing-butcher, at $75 per month ; 1 
cook, at $45 per month ; laborers as occasion requires. Mexicans can be hired at from 
|25 to $30 per month, with board. I would recommend that L be allowed to employ 
men at the above wages, as I do not believe thatreliable help can be hired in this country 
in the above capacities for any less money. I would also request that I be allowed ,to 
draw from the commissary department rations for the use of myself and the employes 
of the agency, and also forage for the use of the public animals belonging to the reser- 
vation. In the event of this not being deemed practicable, I would request that I be 
allowed to purchase at the same rates as officers and enlisted men. I make this re- 
quest on account of the very high prices of the necessaries of life in this section of the 
coantiy. The following is a partial list of the regnlar prices at the post-trader's 
store, the only place where any supplies can be purchased within sixty miles of this 
agency: Coffee, 50 cents per pound ; brown sugar, 40 cents per pound ; white sugar, 50 
cents per ponnd ; butter, $1.25 per pound ; bacon, 50 cents per pound ; table-salt, 20 eents 
perpoond; yeast-powder, 60 cents per box f tea, $1.50 to $3 per pound ; lard, 50 cents per 
poand; flour, $10 per 100 pounds ; pepper, $2 per pound; beans, 15 cents per pound ; 
potatoes, 10 to 15 cents per pound; crackers, 50 cents per pound; caniie^ l\\i\\&,%\^2b 
per 2-poand cans, and other things in proportion. 

I would heg leave to call your attention to the fact t"hat t\ie> ^o\i\i\tscQX) ^w ^w\j^v^« 
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fresh^beef to the Indians, which takes effect July 1, 1872, awards the hides to the con- 
tractor. Heretofore the hides have heeii given to the Jndians, and it is very necessary 
that they shouUl have them, as there is very little large game on the reservation ; they 
depend on those hides for leggins, moccasins, &c. It will cause very grave dissatisfac- 
tion among the Indians if they are deprived of these hides. 

I would also recommend that I be allowed to purchase ten bales of mantafor immedi- 
ate distribution among the Indians ; they need it badly, and it would be the iiiost 
acceptable and suitable present they could have at this season of the year. 

All of which is respectfully submitted in the confident expectation that the future will 
fully justify whatever action you may take in the premises. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ED. C. JACOBS, I 
United States Special Indian Agent, 
General O. O. Howard, 

Special Commissioner, ^c, ^'C, ^c. 



Appendix P. 

White Mountain Reservation, 
Camp Apache, Anzona Terriioryj May 31, 1872. 

Dear General: I have consulted with Major Dallas, and find that his ideas agree 
substantially with mine. I have asked him to make memoranda, by way of sugges- 
tion. Excuse me for not writing out my own thoughts more in detail; I am so much 
pressed for time. If you should simply establish subordinate posts, as I suggest, this 
hejilthful location, where there is plenty of wood, water, and grass, will be the best 
place for the Indian agency. I am of the opinion that one agency will be sufficient 
after all the Indians shall be located. I find that none of the Indians have left the res- 
ervation. Major Dallas confirms this opinion. Many were absent some ratipn-days 
while he was trying the daily-ration system, but they were not off the reservation. 
The Arizona Citizen publishes an account of eight hundred warriors having left the 
reservation. You perceive how untrue this is. It is like the statement that " Manuel 
was, without doubt, killed by the Apaches.^^ The Indians here show a very good dis- 
position. Those who had difficulties with each other have shaken hands. The Tonto 
Apaches have not made their appearances since they left us at Grant. I leave for 
Washington tomorrow morning. Captains Mequill, Es-kel-ta-sa-lah, and Pedro go 
with me. I thought it best that Eskimenzin should stay and carry out his promises. 
Santo is with me, and has helped me much with the other Indians here. 

Major Dallas is very diligent, and matters seem to be in good condition. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Bngadier-General, U, S, A., Special Commissioner Indian Affairs. 

General George Crook, 

Commanding Department of Anzona, 



Camp Apache, Arizona Territory, 

Jane 3, 1872. 

General: Your field-note, dated "five miles from Apache Camp," was given me 
yesterday by Skip-ton-chah. I thought, perhaps, your kind heart might feel uneasy at 
my position here, and that you would be glad to hear from me ; hence this. The trouble 
was settled in twenty minutes* talk, Chiquito being evidently annoyed at their be- 
havior. I was much surprised, however, to learn that Paloue was among the malcon- 
tents. I think he became satisfied at last, and I gave him a copy of the division-order 
to keep. I sent for two pounds of coffee and told them to divide it into one hundred 
parts, at which they were highly amused, so that the talk broke up in good humor, if 
nothing else. I said a few plain words to Palone, whom I like, not impatiently, but 
coolly, and it had an excellent effect. Chiquito, and the bands of Miguil, Pedro, and 
Babbi-ti-klano, left to-day with some twenty head for tht;ir planting-grounds. Chi- 
quito does not seem at ease, for fear troops after the Tontos might, pursuing them, come 
upon his people, and asked me to say to General Crook that he intended sending a run- 
ner to them, recommending peace. I told Imui I would write you this good thought of 
his, good thought in its charity I mean, and that I knew you would be pleased. Yes- 
terday I sent for Palone again, to talk to him about the murdered soldier, Irwin. He 
commnnicat(Kl reply, and said : ^' When I lived at Goodwin I was not a captain, and I 
was very sick. An officer found me when I was nearly dead, and cured mo with good 
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medicine, and fed nie on ' pinole/ They then called me * Pinole,' but it was corrupted 
to *Palone.' Once this^ofificcr lost some blankets and I got them for him, and then he 
gave me two rations. Then he lost some knives and I found them, and he gave me three 
rations. Then he had three mules stolen ; I brought back two, because one had been 
killed and eaten. For this I was made captain, and the oflScer embraced me. I have 
always been a friend to the whites, since the time I was sick, and I mention these 
things because I want you to believe I will do my best to get bad Indians.'' 

I think he will do all he said, Es-kel-e-tea, Nyon-de-ochlay, Neratena, and Skip-ton- 
chah received fifty pounds of beans, and promised next ration-issue to go out and plant 
at points where they can return every four days. The Indians wanted me to tell 
Mignil and others with you, that they were all right, and Palone said he wanted me to 
write you when he captured that Indian, and he hoped that it would be before the cap- 
tain came back. *#*#*#»## 

I am, general, very sincerely yours, 

A. J. DALLAS, 
Major Twenty-third Infantry. 
Greneral O. O. Howard, U. S. A., 

Special Commissioner Indian Affairs, 



G. 

Report of Brigadier-General 0, O.Howard, United States Army, of his 
second visit as commissioner to the Apaches of Arizona and Jfew Mexico, 
toith papers a^ccmnpanying. 

Washington, D. C, Novenibcr 7, 1872. 

Sir : In accordance with instructions from the Secretary of the Interior, on the 10th 
of July last I set out for New Mexico and Arizona, taking with me the Apache portion 
of the Indian delegation. 

At your request I will make this a preliminary report, containing mainly my recom- 
mendations and the necessary explanations.. 

On reaching Fort Wingate, by a pre-arrangement the Navajo chiefs and sub-chiefs 
met the Apache captains in council, and made peace for their respective people with 
each other. 

As the reservation for the Navajoes was very large, and it will be impossible to keep 
any considerable proportion of them near the headquarters at Fort Defiance, concur- 
ring with your superintendent. Colonel Pope, I established a sub-agency, located near 
the only practicable planting-grounds on the reservation; appointed, subject to proper 
approval, Robert Keims, then acting agent, to the sub-agency, and encouraged Colonel 
Pope to make the experiment of a small police force in charge of Mannlita, the war- 
chief. The object of the lattsr is to seize and restore the stolen property, said to be 
brought upon the reservation. 

The peace with the Apaches and the other changes gave great satisfaction to the 
Navajoes, and I recommend that my action be conlinned. 

There are other changes, such as the discharge of employes given to licentiousness, 
dmnkenness, profanity, and other vileness, which I called upon your superintendent 
to cany into effect. Upon these matters the new agent, since arrived, a man of ability 
and character, wiU doubtless report. 

At Camp Apache, Arizona, on my arrival, I found an order from the War Department 
cutting off all issues of supplies. I made provision for sixty days and reported to your 
Buperintendent all the facts. To bring everything into harmony with the law and the 
oraers from Washington, the military agent, Major Dallas, was relieved and Dr. Milan 
Soule appointed special agent. 

The War Department order was subsequently countermanded or modified, yet I 
deemed it best to let things remain under the new administration, already in active 
operation. Dr. Soule is a man of the highest character and intelligence, has had con- 
siderable experience with the Indians as a physician, and I found that they loved and 
truBted him. I recommend that his services be retained as long as possible. No 
leligipuB body could do better than to nominate him. 

At Camp Grant matters were not as satisfactory as I had hoped. The recommenda- 
tion to move the Indians to the Gila had not been carried out. Sickness was prevail- 
iog to an alarming extent. Some Indians had been fired on by the guard, resulting \v\ 
the loss to the reservation of some two hundred Tonto A.\>ac^e*. K\i\iw\i w^^Vwxi^"^^^ 
and fifty Bio Bouito Apaches were ordered off the leservatvow, TVi^i ^^<ii\i\,V^^ ^"a^*^^ 
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a guard to the agency, aud there had been much strong drink used by employes in the 
presence of Indians. 

Your agent, Mr. Jacobs, I believe to be a man of integrity ; but his health was bro- 
ken by tlie climate there, and he seemed to me to be inimical in spirit to his own wards. 
Finding, further, that there were threats against his life among the Indians, I deemed 
it wise to change his post immediati3ly, and I ordered him to report to Dr. Bendell, 
superintendent of Indian aifaira for Arizona. I sent Mr. George H. Stevens, who is a 
friend of the Indians, and highly commended by all the officers at Camp Apache, in 
formal recommendations, to take the special agency at Grant. From information that 
I have sinbe received, I recommend that immediate steps be taken for a full and fair 
investigation of everything pertaining to the agency at Camp Grant or the San Carlos 
division of the White Mountain reservation. 

I remained at Tularosa eight days. The Indians seemed to be generally discontented 
with their reseivation ; hundreds had left to get their living in the old nomadic way; 
they complained of sickness and death among the children ; the impurity of the 
water, coldness of the climate, the crops failing from early frost ; and the complaints 
were aggravated by their superstitions, claiming that past races had been consumed 
by floods and other causes. Every death became a source of alarm, and the cause of a 
quick abandonment of camping-grounds. They all begged for Cailada Alamosa, near 
which the most of them have been born, and where, they allege, Lieuteniaut Drew prom- 
ised them they should have their reservation when thej^ were first gathered from the 
mountains. I promised them in council to submit the question of their returning to 
Canada Alamosa or not to the President for his decision. I asked' them to send a dele- 
gation with me to inspect the proposed reservation thoroughly. They did so, and had 
I been able to prevail upon Cochise and his Indians to go tb Canada, I should have 
recommende^l strongly a reservation there, the Government buying up all the Mexican 
improvements. It is a fine country, just suited to the Indians, and the dilBference of 
cost of transportation of supplies between Canada and Tularosa would in four years 
exceed the purchase of the improvements. The Indians at Tularosa numbered less 
than three hundred when I was there. We would not be justified, with so small a 
number, to ask for the proposed reservation; but I find now, since my visit, the Indians 
are turning back to Tularosa. I recommend the careful consideration of this subject, 
and a firm and final official decision. 

I had tried to communicate with Cochise through messengers, but had thus far 
failed. I resolved to make one more effort, hoping to find him somewhere in -the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico. With two Indians, Mr. Thomas J. Jefferds, a citizen in whom 
the Indians had special confidence, and Captain J. A. Sladen, my indefatigable aid-de- 
camp, I finally succeeded in reaching his rancherias in the heart of the Dragoon Moun- 
tains. We remained with him altogether eleven days to enable him to bring in his 
captains for a council. His people were very much scattered, he said, getting their 
living. In fact the first of his rancherias we entered was in New Mexico, over one 
hundred miles from him. Cochise himself favored the Canada reservation, but, not- 
withstanding the ascendency he has gained over the Indians, he was not able to take 
them all there, aud confessed that it would break up his band, a part being left to do 
mischief in Arizona; but he declared that he could gather in all of his people, protect 
the roads aud preserve the peace, if the Government would allow him the Chiricahua 
country, where liis people have always lived. He plead that it was not right to restrain 
him*and his band from going and coming like the Mexicans, but he yielded to my rea- 
sons for the necessity of limiting his reservation. 

After meeting the officers from Camp Bowie at Dragoon Springs, in council with 
Cochise and ten of his captains, Iset apart what I have denominated the " Chiricahaa 
Reservation," situated in the southeast corner of the Territory of Arizona. I send yea 
a sketch, with this report, showing the boundaries proposed. The headquarters of the 
agency were established temporarily at Sulphur Springs ; Mr. Thomas J. Jefferds made 
the special agent, subject to approval, and provision made for necessary supplies 'for 
sixty days. With a view of reducing the undue proportion of land occupied after this 
by the Indians, I issued an order to abolish all that portion of the White Mountain 
reservation lying south of a line parallel to the Rio Gila and fifteen miles below it. 
This opens up all the land available for cultivation on the San Pedro and Arrivipai 
Rivers, and rids us of the pestilential region of Camp Grant. I gave tiir January 1, 
1873, to carry this order into effect. 

A similar order was issued abolishing- McDowell, Date Creek, and Beal Spring as 
Indian reservations or Indian feeding-posts. I deemed it vastly better for the Indians 
to have fewer reservations. 

The Mojave Apaches can elect between the Colorado and the Verde reservations 
whenever they shall make peace with General Crook. The Tonto Apaches can elect 
between the White Mountain and the Verde reservations. 

These changes contemplated in the order are set forth in accompanying sketches. 
Mr. McCormick, the Delegate in Congress from Arizona, with whom I had an interview, 
recommends a further reduction of the Verde rese];vation before the metes and bounds 
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are finally fixed. This recommeDdation is in the interest of several mines in the im- 
nie<liate vicinity. As this change will not be detrimental to the interests of the Indians 
in any particular, I heartily concur in the proposed reduction. 

Mr. McCormick proposed to send a sketch snowing the boandaries, the present and 
' the proposed, as soon as possible. 

The Fima chiefs have postponed their visit to the Indian Tenitory until the early 
spring ; this was owing to the unforeseen delays iti getting ready this fall. They wish 
Mr. Stout, their agent, to go with thom, and I recommend it. 

I concurred in a recommendation of Mr. Stout, indorsed by the superintendent and 
Mr. McCormick, to General Crook, asking him to place a small force at Florence. The 
presence of a force would prevent the frequent depredations so bitterly complained of. 

I call your special attention again to the Papagoes in the vicinity of San Xavier del 
Bac. The squatters begin to narrow their limits, and to take ground which the Indians 
long have planted. There are but three remedies that I can think of— a reservation, a 
removal, or citizenship. 

The agent urges a reservation, specifying the limits, and I certainly concur in this 
recommendation as things now are. 

Now, permit me to give my convictions as to the best method of speedily settling 
the difficulties in ^izona and New Mexico : 

1. That the society which nominates the agents for Arizona bo permitted to nomi- 
nate also the superintendent. They need a man in full sympathy with themselves, one 
who believes in the possibility of civilizing the Indian, and a man of decided ability. 
I recommend that Dr. Bendell, whom I have found to be, so far as my observation goes, 
honest, active, an<J systematic in the execution of the trusts imposed upon him, be 
transferred to a field consonant with his special fitness. 

2. I recommend that the President change the eastern boundary of the department 
of Aiizona so as to embrace Camp Apache and Camp Bowie in the district of New 
Mexico, relieving the troops at these two posts by two or three companies from New 
Mexico ; and that the Indian reservations, viz, the White Mountain and ChiricaHua, 
be attached to the New Mexico superiutendency. 

Great care should be taken in selecting the officers for Camp Apache and Camp 
Bowie. As a general rule the Indians do not wish any force upon their reservations, 
and they obtained a promise from me to submit their request for the removal of the 
' trod^s. Of course I cannot recommend it, certainly not tiU peace shall be sure, yet I 
do deprecate the multitudinous complaints and difficulties that grow out of contact 
with the soldiery. ^ 

My recommendation of a reduction of the department of Arizona will enable General 
Crook to place four or five companies in the vicinity of Florence or Tucson to enable 
him to bring the diflferent wild tribes to submission. 

At the last accounts he was operating in the north against the Mojave Apaches, and 
if the prevailing Arizona theory is a true one these Indians will soon be thoroughly 
conquered and ready for the civilizing influences of your Department on reservations 
set apart for them. He will piK)bably next pass into the Tonto Basin and conquer the 
Tonto Apaches. Then he will be prepared to proceed against the depredating Indians 
south and east of Tucson. 

From what Cochise told me I do not believe that all the wild Indians in that vicinity 
will come under his control. There are some fifty men, without families, who are com- 
plete outlaws, who have run away from friendly and reservation Indians. It is evident- 
that these Indians are the most desperate and difficult to control. I did not find a 
single Mojave or Tonto Apache in Cochise's camp. Their intermarriage seems to be 
mostly with the Coxetero's and Miembre's Apaches. 

In dealing with matters in Arizona we have been under error in regarding the 
Apaches as one people, as those that I have spoken of speak substantially difi'erent 
languages, and live hundreds of miles apart. The commanding general and superin- 
tendent of Indian afifairs will be obliged to deal with them separately. 

I recommend that Mr. Thomas J. Jefferds be confirmed as special agent, being re- 
(mired to furnish the usual bond for faithful execution of his trust and that he be 
allowed the usual employes. Should a stranger be sent there I fear the consequences 
would be disastrous, as Cochise and his people have long known Mr. Jefferds, and have 
full confidence in him. This is the only exception I would make to the rule requiring 
the nomination to come from the societies. Believing a fuller report may be of use to 
yourself, to the commission, and to the religious bodies interested in the Territories 
of New Mexico and Arizona, I will endeavor to present one as soon as possible. 

Tha'nking you and the honorable Secretary of the Interior for the confidence you 
have reposed in me, I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadiei* General, United States Army, 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs* 

12 I A 
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Pima and Maricopa Reservation, 
SacatoHj Anzona Territory ^ October 16, 1872. 

Sir : The following changes will he made, to take effect January 1, 1873, to wit : 

1. The San Carlos division of the White Mountain reservation will be' reduced by 
cutting off that portion of it below a line substantially parallel to the Gila River, and 
fifteen miles south of it. 

2. The McDowell Indian reservation (feeding-post) will be abolished. 

3. The Date Creek and Beal Spring reservations will be abolished. 

You will consult the Indians and take them to other reservations meanwhile. 
Yon are authorized to employ temporarily a special agent to assist you at Beal 
Spring. 
Bv direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier General^ V. S, A., Special Commissianer Indian Affairs. 

Dr. H. Bendell, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs for Arizona. 



Dragoon Mountains, Ajrizona Territory, 

October 11, 1872. 

There is hereby set apart for an Indian reservation the following described public 
land, to be called the Chiricahua reservation, viz : Beginning at Dragoon Springs, near 
Dragoon Pass, in Arizona, to run northwesterly, touching the north base of Chiricahua 
Mountains, to a point on summit of Peloncillo Mountains, or Stein's Peak Range ; 
thence southeasterly along said rang^ through Stein's Peak to the New Mexican bound- 
ary ; thence due south to Mexican boundary ; thence westerly along said boundary 
fifty-five miles ; thence northerly, following substantially the Western base of the 
Dragoon Mountains to the place of beginning. 

This general description will obtain, till a careful locating of points and lines by 
survey shall be made. 

In accordance with instructions from the Secretary of the Interior, and subject to 
the approval of the President. 

O. O. HOWARD, 
Brigadier General^ TJ. S. A.j Special Commissioner Indian Affairs. 



H. 

Report of Messrs. W. B. Irwin^ L. R. Smithy and «/. A. Williamson^ com- 
missioners to appraise the lands^ &c., held hy the trustees of the Ottawa 
University in Kansas^ with papers accompanying : 

Ottawa, Kansas, August 23, 1872. 

Sir: The undersigned, commissioners appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act of June 10, 1872, entitled ** An act for the 
relief of certain Indians in the central superintendency," to appraise lands, &c., held 
by trustees under the sixth article of the treaty of June 24, 1862, with the Ottawa 
Indians of Blanchard's Fork and Roche de Bceuf, acting under instructions from you 
dated July 11, 1872, have the honor to submit the following report : 

]bnmediately upon our arrival at this place (August 1) the order of the Secretary, 
for possession, was presented to Robert Atkinson, secretary and treasurer of the board 
of trustees. He demurred, and stated that it was a surprise to him ; that it was his 
understanding that the commissioners would not be sent, and, if sent, their mission 
would be only to ascertain and report the equities and interests of persons and associa- 
tions in the property. He requested time to confer with the other trustees before 
fiving his final answer in regard to giving possession. A reasonable time was given 
im, and on the 5th instant a communication was received from him by the hai^ds of 
John W. De Ford, esquire, (who represented himself as attorney for the trustees,) 
which is herewith, marked A. On the same day this report was telegraphed you and 
further instructions requested. On the 9th instant your telegram was received, as fol- 
lows, viz : 

" The following sent you on the 7th instant : First, make inventory and appraisement 
of all lands, bonds, <&c., then demand possession of all such property and report result 
to this Bureau.'' 
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Mr. Atkinson stated at onr first interview that he had possession and control of all 
the property belonging to the institution, which included notes and mortgages for 
money loaned. 

We saw him immediately after the receipt of your dispatch and arranged with him 
to call npon him the next morning at 8 o'clock, at the school-building, in which he has 
his residence, to obtain information in detail in r^ard to lands, notes, and other prop- 
er^ 

we did so call, but he would not furnish the information unless he was assured that 
it was not obtained with the intention of proceeding with the sale in accordance with. 
the law. This assurance he did ask from the commission, who told him thoy 
oould not give it. He said he expected to receive the same from the Secretary, to 
whom letters had been addressed, and requested the commission to wait until Tuesday 
or Wednesday following, (August 13 or 14.) 

He furnished a list of the school-lands sold by him — 708 acres — and said he would 
make out and furnish a statement showing the action of the trustees from the begin- 
ning ; butj without assurances above mentioned, he. would give no details as to notes, 
mortgages, or lands, except the list of his sales furnished as stated. He states that he 
leeeived no books from his predecessors showing sales of lands ; that he had ascertained 
the facts in regard to the same by examining the records, and in other ways. He 
stated that all of the sales were not of record. We then proceeded to ascertain, from 
abstract-s from the county records, the unsold lands, and also from the same records in 
re^rd to mortgages. 

On the 12th instant we were permitted by Mr. Atkinson to compare the list of school- 
lands with a map colored to show sales. 

On the 13th instant Mr. Atkinson furnished a list of names and amounts of notes in 
hitf possession, but without dates or other particulars. A copy was returned to him, 
and he afterwards furnished dates. 

On the 17th instant the commission had a subpoena served on Mr. Atkinson to appear 
before them and bring with him all notes and papers. 

On the 19th these papers were produced and compared with lists already made up 
from the records by the commission. As soon as lists of the unsold lands were com- 
pleted the lands were .inspected by visiting them, or nearly all of them. They are 
seattered through six townships, in which are a river and creeks, some of which were 
impassable at that time. Some few small tracts were not visited, but were appraised 
upon information of parties familiar with them. The following schedules are sub- 
mitted as embracing all of the property, with the appraised value thereof, viz : 

Schedule No. 1, embracing the school-section, appraised in 40-acre tracts, and the im- 
provements thereon, the appraised value theueof being $34,600. 

Schedule No. 2 embraces the unsold lands of the 20,000 acres of school-land, being 
11,982.52 acres, with the appraised value thereof, $57,686.97. 

Schedule No. 3 embraces the unsold trust-lands, being 444.13 acres, with the appraised 
Talne thereof, $M85.70. 

Sd^edule No. 4 embraces the notes secured by mortgage and accounts, with the 
appraised value thereof, $14,099.88. 

Schedule No. 5 embraces a list of the personal property in the school-building, with the 
appraised value thereof, amounting to $446, which makes the appraised value of all 
the property as follows, viz : 

8diool-section, with improvements $34, 600 00 

Unsold school-land 57,686 97 

Unsold trust-land * 1,4«5 70 

Hotes and accounts 14,099 88 

Pkoperty in school-building 446 00 

total appraised value 108,318 55 



When the inventory and appraisement, as above, were completed the commission 
•gain demanded possession (20th instant) of Mr. Atkinson. He requested until 1 
O^lock p. m. on the 2l8t instant to consult counsel before giving reply, which re(j[uest 
was ac<^ed to. 

On the 21st he communicated his refusal, through J. W. DeFord, referring to his pre- 
Tioos answer as being his reply. 

The commission then telegraphed this result to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

At 1 o'clock p. m. on the 23d instant a dispatch was received from H. R. Clum, 
Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs, of which the following is a copy, (dated August 
ttd:) "As nothing more can be done by commission, you will return and submit full 
Iiqport of proceedings." The commission then proceeded with tho preparation of their 
nport* The lands which have been under the control of the trustees are as follows : 

The aohool-section, 640 acres; the 20,000 set apart under the sixth article of the 
Inwty of 1862; of which the proceeds of 5,000 acres were to be used for the erection of 
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proper buildings ; and 15,000 acres, the proceeds of which were to be invested for the 
support of the school ; residue of trust-lands sold to trustees at a cost to the trustees of 
$14,547.14 ; patented May 12, 1871, 7,691.83 ; total number of acres, 28,331.83. 

The 5,000 acres above mentioned were sold by the trustees at $1.25 per acre, and 
patented to John W. Young and Isaac S. Kalloch. This appears to have been a fair 
price, for the land at the time of the sale, August 20, 1862. 

The commission subpoenaed and examined all persons whose testimony it was thought 
would be of value, and reduced such part of tbe testimony as was deemed material to 
writing, which is herewith submitted. The lands appear, from the county records, to 
have been disposed of as follows, viz: 3,032.24 acres of the school-land for the sum of 
$22,685.13; 7,247.70 acres of the trust-lands for the sum of $34,014.17. It has been 
impracticable to ascertain into whose hands all of this money was paid. We could 
ascertain from the county records who were tbe grantors in the conveyance, and the 
consideration there mentioned, but not all of the conveyances are of record, and in 
many instances the conveyances were not executed by the party who made the sale 
and received the money. 

It is provided in the treaty of 1862 that " all contracts of the trustees shall be in the 
name of their treasurer, who shall be. competent to sue and be sued in all matters affect- 
ing the trust.*'^ The records of the proceedings of the trustees show that the folio wine- 
named persons have acted as treasurers, viz : John T. Jones, August 20, 1862, to March 
24, 1866 ; C. C. Hutchinson, March 24, 1866, to April 27, 1867; I. S. KaUoch, (president,) 
May 7, 1867, to June 24, 1868 ; Robert Atkinson, June 24, 1868, to the present time. It 
is acknowledged by the trustees that there was received by Jones $6,250, being the 
proceeds of the 5,000 acres of land sold by the trustees at $1.25 per acre. This amount 
has been expended in improvements on the school-section. 

There is no definite evidence as to the whole amount received by Hutchinson, or the 
manner of its expenditure, except a portion of it/ J. S. Enjery testifies that receipts 
were passed between the trustees and Hutchinson in February or March, 1872, for the 
nominal consideration of $1, discharging each other from liability. 

I. S. Kalloch, who (while he was president) was authorized by the board of trustees 
to act as treasurer, presented a bill which showed about $16,000 due him. After discus- 
sion, a settlement was made with him, balancing accounts, the board agreeing to con- 
firm all sales of land made by Kalloch, and he agreeing to release the trustees from all 
liability. Mr. Kalloch testified that Treasurer Atkinson had reported a balance due on 
his bill presented, of $9,000. Mr. Atkinson testified that there has been paid as follows, 
as appears by reports, and that there has been paid by himself, viz : 

For the construction of the university building : 

By John T.Jones .' ". $6,250 00 

By C. C. Hutchinson 14,721 89 

By I. S. Kalloch 3,296 53 

By Robert Atkinson , 13,088 87 

37,357 29 



« 



For expenses of Indian school : 

By C. C.Hutchinson $1,039 76 

By I. S. Kalloch 3,091 30 

By R. Atkinson .• 2,809 33 

6,940 39 

For expenses of white school : 

By I. S. Kalloch $1,575 §0 

By C. C. Hutchinson - ,., 436 30 

By R. Atkinson 6,924 74 

8, 936 54 



For expenses of farm and nursery: 

By I. S. Kalloch $70 00 

ByC. C. Hutchinson 3,420 75 

ByR. Atkmson 6,132 33 

9,923 08 
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There "has been paid out by him. (Atkinson,) as current expenses, $14,680.16, which 
includes about $7,000 of purchase-money of trust-lands, and that the remainder is 
made up of advertising, postage, attorneys^ fees, telegraphing, lumber, blacksmith- 
ing, &c. 

In a sworn statement furnished by Mr. Atkinson he gives the following as his receipts : 

Received from subscriptions and donations ,... $27, 277 75 

Sale of trust-lands 13,650 41 

College-lands 9,920 00 

Proceeds of farm and nursery-stock sales 4, 835 09 

Toition, white school 717 35 

Ldterest on money loaned ^ 2,525 00 

Bent of old school-house 320 00 

Total receipts 59,635 27 

Mr. Atkinson furnishes the following statement of the indebtedness of the university : 

Balance due Atkinson as salary $983 34 

Note to Town Company for stock 1, 000 00 

Due Miss Morse as teacher of Indians 178 50 



2, 161 84 



From his statement is omitted the amount of $4,291.66, advanced by A. M. Home 
Mission Society, which is hereinafter mentioned. He states that there are other liabil- 
ities that he cannot now give. 

The nursery, which is on the school-section, was commenced in the year 1865, under 
the Buperintendency of S. T. Kelsey, the trustees employing him and paying him for 
his services $1,200 per y«ar, for first three years, and $2,000 lor the last year. 

During the four years that Kelsey had charge of the nursery, he planted on the 
school-section 60 acres of forest and all of the hedges on the farm that are grown. The 
noes amount of sales of nursery stock made by Kelsey during the last year he had 
Sharge of it amounted to about $6,000. On the 22d day of June, 1870, Robert Atkinson, 
as treasurer, sold the nursery stock then on hand to Warren C. Jones for the sum of 
18.135. 

In October, 1871, Atkinson bought back from W. C. Jones what remained of the 
nursery stock, paying him therefor the sum of $4,950, according to Jones's testimony, 
and $6,250, according to Atkinson's testimony. Atkinson realized and received (accord- 
ing to Jones's testimony) $3,185 on this sale in addition to the nursery stock taken 
back from Jones. According to the testimony of W. C. Jones, Atkinson owes Jones 
about $1,091.11.' 

In the fall of 1871 Robert Atkinson, as treasurer, formed a copartnership with Lewis 
D. Coe, for five years, to carry on the nursery business on the college-section. Atkin- 
Bdn put in the nursery stock then ou the ground at $6,250. Coe was to do or furnish 
all the labor, and have one-half of the proceeds, and Atkinson, as treasurer, the other 
hidf. This copartnership was abruptly terminated by the arbitrary action of Mr. At- 
kinson in June, 1872, after some of the stock had been sold, and there has been no set- 
tlement of the accounts. Atkinson testifies that upon settlement of the accounts Coe 
will owe about $1,000, and Coo testifies that he will owe nothing. 

'Mr. Atkinson reports his receipts from sales of farm and nursery stock as being 
$4^.09. 

Mr. S. T. Kelsey testifies that his sales during the last year he had charge of the 
nursery amounted to $6,000. We have no definite account of the sales during the two 
Taars succeeding the time Kelsey left the nursery. ' 

^ Out of the sale to Jones, Atkinson received $3,185 in addition to the stock taken 
back by Jones. 

Material for restocking the nursery has been bought from time to time, but to what 
extent, or what amount has been paid for it, we are unable to state, as Mr. Atkinson's 
books and accounts are not in a condition to enable us to do so. 

We are also instructed to " ascertain and determine, and report to the Secretary of 
the Interior, any legal or equitable interest which any person, association, or corpora- 
tkm may have in any part of said lauds or premises, or in any of the buildings or ap- 
purtenances thereto, together with the value thereof." 

Tbc evidence obtained by the commissioners shows that from the commencement th^^ 
Xiqvreaentation has been made by the white trustees, assented to by Jones, under tU<3 
iizth article of the treaty of 1862, and other parties connected with them, that a whil ^ 
•cbool or university would be created and perpetuated, and all along, in representing 
the matter to the public, the Indian school seems to have been a minor consideration. 
CSontributions have been obtained and immigration induced on the ground of a white 
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school. And it is claimed that the increase in value of property belonging to the 
trust, and also all other property in this locality, is due to the efforts made in behalf 
of a white school. 

The Baptists commenced their labors among the Ottawas many years ago ; the major- 
ity of the trustees have been Baptists, and for the past four years the Baptist Home 
Missionary Society has exercised supervision over this trust. Mr. Atkinson files a writ- 
ten statement, jn which he says that this society has advanced on his salary $4,291.66. 

The claim of the Baptists for the right to control this trust, and the right to create 
and maintain a white school, are set forth in the statement of Mr. Atkinson herewith, 
and by other parties to the commission, which statements are a repetition of what is 
contained in the argument of Henry Beard, esq., before late Secretary Cox, in 1870, 
and accompanying papers, a printed copy of which is herewith. 

It will be seen that they lay much stress on a paper signed by the Indians in 1861, 
agreeing to give 20,000 acres of land to Roger Williams University — which they claim 
was the origin of the present trust — but it- does not appear that this paper was signed 
with the knowledge or consent of the Executive. 

The total amount which has been realized by the trustees from sources other than 
the Indian lands is $34,984.21. Of this amount $1,351.75 were collected by Mr. Kal- 
k)ch ; $1,250 from residents of Kansas, none of whom were or are Baptists, (see Kal- 
loch's account ;) $27,277.75 of this amount were collected through the efforts of Mr. 
Atkinson, and it is probable that the major part, if not all, of this $27,277.75 was paid 
by Baptists. 

Mr. Atkinson furnishes the names of some parties, churches, &c., from whom parts 
of this sum were received. (See his statement.) 

It was probably owing to the efforts of Mr. Atkinson that the Town Company, of the 
town of Ottawa, contributed 92 lots, which being involved in litigation have been ap- 
praised at $1,000, and these were donated with the understanding that they were to 
contribute toward the maintenance of a white school. 

Beyond these we have ascertained nothing that could be termed a legal or equitable 
interest. The position assumed by Treasurer Atkinson, as represented by himself and 
attorneys, is that the trustees have a vested interest that cannot be legislated away, 
and that the Ottawas have only the right to insist upon the execution of the trust as 
provided by the trustees. 

It appears that there were good school facilities afforded to the Indians by the parties 
who managed this trust from 1865 to 1868. For one year after January, 1868, the 
school was suspended, and since then the white trustees here claim that school facili- 
ties have been offered, but that with very few exceptions the Indians would not avail 
themselves of them. 

Six and one-half shares in the Town Company, of Ottawa, were purchased by Mr. 
Atkinson, of Asa S. Lathrop, (see testimony of Lathrop and E.J. Nujent,) to enable the 
trustees to control the lots donated to the university by the town. These shares are 
not deemed of any value except for the purpose of this control. These shares were as- 
signed to Mr. Atkinson individually and to persons designated by him. He gives in his 
statement of the indebtedness of the university $1,000, the amount of a note executed 
by him in part payment for this stock. We think it proper to state in this connection 
that the commission were unable to take the testimony of John T. Jones, (Indian,) one 
of the trustees from the foundation of the school, by reason of his sickness and death, 
which occurred on the 16th instant. 

It appears from the county records that Mr. Jones left his whole real estate, esti- 
mated to be worth the sum of $25,000, in trust for the endowment of a theological de- 
partment in 4ihe Ottawa University, provided said university shall remain under the 
control of the present board of trustees and their successors ; and in case the univer- 
sity passes out of the management of the Baptist denomination, then the proceeds of 
the trust are to be given to any other Baptist college or university ; and in case there 
is no other Baptist college or university in Kansas, the proceeds of the trust shall go 
to Madison University, at Hamilton, in the State of New York. There is of record a 
bond executed by Robert Atkinson, as treasurer, dated March 1, 1869, in the peuaJ sum 
of $10,000, signed bj? thirteen citizens as sureties who are responsible for the amount. 

We submit herewith a schedule. No. 6, of the trust-lands sold by the trustees, with 
the consideration of such sales, as appear by the county records. 

Schedule No. 7. — Being the school-lauds sold by the trustees, (except the 5,000 acres,) 
with considerations received, (from the county records.) 

We also submit herewith a journal which has been kept showing the action of th« 
commission from day to day. 

•Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

W. R. IRWIN. 

L. R. SMITH. 

J. A. WILLUMSON. 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Ivdiav Affairs^ 
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Ottawa, Kansas, Augutt, 1872. 

Sin: Id repl; to your reqaest of tlie 1st iuatant, to give you poesessjou, &c., I bare 
tiie bonor to say that I mast teapectfnlly declinu to deliver to you the real or persoaal 
pioperty, or any part or artide thereof, which I hold for the trustees of Ottawa Uni- 
Tenlty, who have the legal title thereto, and right of possesaiou thereof, absoiiitely 
tot the nses aud purposes expressed and intended ia the slEth article of the treaty 
between the Uaited Stalea and the Ottawa ludians of Blaachard'a Fork a,ad Roche d'e 
Bmal, oonolnded Jaue 24, 1862. And I may also state that the trustees regard the act 
entitled "Au act for tbe relief ofcerCainladiausin the central su peri d tendency," aa uu- 
ooBstitutiorial and void. 

Bat I beg leave, however, to add that any ii " 
ing the property or condition of the i 
wufa (nreat pleasare, as an act of < 
Very respectfully, yours, 



Schedule No. 1. 

^ntmiMHteftf of the tracts which form the aect'Mit set apart upon which to erect school- 
niiiding* in aecordanee with the sixth article of the OUaiea Ireati/ of June 24, 1862, and 
Iht improvements thereon, made by Wallet S. Invin, Luther B, Smith, and Janus A. 
WiiUamson, oommissioRert appointed by the Hecrctary of the /nfertor tn acdordanae with 
tlu provisions of the act of Congress approved June 10, 1972, tmHtted "An act /or the 
rMt(f ofoarta^ Indians in the central saperinlendency." 
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Hie fbllovring appraisement is made of the school-buildiug and narseries on above 
land, (see margin, opposite tracts,} viz : 

Behool-boildiug $10,00- 

VwMiy l,00i 

HM»ery ■ 1,000 

Titalainonut of appraisement aud improvement, S34,600. 

W. E. lEWIN, 
L. R. SMITH, 
J. A. WILLIAMSON, 

Commissioners. 
OrtAWA, EAireAS, Augaat SO, 1372. 
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Schedule No. 2. 

Appraisement of the lands remaining unsold of the 20,000 acres set apart for school parpuaei 
under the sixth article of the treaty with the Ottawa Indians of Blanchard^t Fork and 
Bcehe de Bceuf, of June 24, IS62, made ig Walter R. Irviin, Lather B. Smith, and James 
A. IFilliamaon, oommiaeioners appointed bg the Seo'etarg of the Interior, in accordattee ipith 
thf prcvieimts of the act of Jane 10, 1872, entitled "An aet for the relilf of certain iBdians 
in (ne oerttral ntperintendencj/." 
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ScHBDULB No. 3. — appraisement of Gn la,«S» remaining unwld, ^ — Contiuiied. 
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W. R. lEWItT, 



SCHEDIILG No. 3. 

Appraisement of the truet-lande remaining unsold, icMch wo'e eold and patented to the truetee» 
of Ottatna Uniivrsity, miodebi/ Waller R. Iruiia, Liilher R. Smith, and James A. WiHiam- 
aa», ooiamis»ioner4 appointed by the Secretarn of the Interior under the proviHone of tlie act 
ij/" June 10, 1872, entitled "An act for the reli^ of certnin Indiana in the central euperin- 
tendenei/." 



Soacription uf laud. 



S^ I 



. X-IMetlaiial pHTt 

B.H S.K.t 

If,W.i&B.l .- 
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K.w.( aE-i 
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OlUWA, BLansas, Augutt W, II 



W. H, lElVIN, 
L. K, SMITH, 
J. A. ■WILLI AM SOK, 
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Schedule No. 4. 

Schedule enibracing descriptions of notes securedby mortgages on real estate in Franklin County, 
Smithf and James A. TVilliamsonj commissioners appointed "by tJie Secretary of the Interior 
axitfor the relief of certain Indians in the central superintendency,^^ under instructions from 



o 
o 



1868. 
Sept. 4 

1871. 
May 2 

1869. 
May 1 

May 4 

May 4 
May 19 

May 28 

1870. 
March 1 
March 1 
March 1 
March 2 

April 28 
April 28 
May 31 

June 1 

June 1 

Jnne 22 
June 17 

June 24 
Nov. 1 

Nov. 1 
Nov. 15 
June 8 

May 4 

Aug. 1 

1871. 
Jan. 2 



1870. 
Aug. 1 



1872. 
June 17 



Name of maker. 



John T. Jones* 

Edward J. Nugent - . 

M. R. Shepherd 

Eichard Jenness 

It.E. Jenness 



$2, 000 00 

Ir, 000 00 

200 00 

280 00 



i Herman N. Fumess. 
Cyrus Hughes 1 



D. Brinkerhoof . 



John G.Smith 

A. S. Blackstone 

Howard M. Bennett . 
Nelson H. Carney . . . 

E. H.Dimick 

5 Nelson M. Chandler. 
{ Harriet T. Chandler. 
Anson Kichmond . . . 

James Smack 

Harmon Imes 

Leonard Briggs 

George F. Lawrence . 

John Long 

Charles W . Moore. . . 

F. C. Schellenburger. 

Calvin Leonard 

Leonard Briggs 

Michael H.Hombeck 

f Wm. W. Holer 

< J. L. Hawkins 

(John P. Roler 



Amount. 



} 



t 



480 00 
263 17 

200 00 

212 50 
125 00 
500 00 
360 00 

800 00 
800 00 
680 00 



John Davy . 



C Wm. W. Roler. 
< J. L. Hawkins 
(John P. Roler. 



C Geo. F. Lawrence. 
lE. G. Lawrence... 



Bracket & Co , 



600 00 

1, 200 00 

225 00 
340 00 

750 00 
750 00 

600 00 
800 00 
250 00 

1, 412 50 



\ 



300 00 



233 24 



100 00 



} 



340 00 



(about) 
1, 130 00 



Time. 



2 years - 
1 year.. 
5 years. 
5 years. 

5 years 
5 years . 

1 year.. 

1 year.. 
1 year.. 
1 year.. 

5 years. 

1 year. . 
1 year.. 

6 years. 

5 years. 

5 years. 

1 year.. 
5 years. 

5 years. 
5 years. 

5 years. 
1 year.. 
5 years. 

5 years. 
1 year. . 

4 years. 



6 mo's. 



7mo's.. 



4i 

00 

2 



O 

I 



t Unsettled account 
with L. D. Coe; 
balance due from 
him estimated at 
$1,000. 

* Jones has paid no interest, but has a claim of 
t There has been a partnership arrangement with Mr. Coe in conducting the farm-nureery, tenui- 
be due from Coe. 
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10 



Interest when 
payable. 



Annually 



Annually 
do .. 



.do 
.do 



Pays 10 per cent 
annually. 



Annuallv 

do'.. 

do .. 

do .. 



do 

.^4 



.-.do 



.do 

do 
.do 

.do 
.do 



do 

do 

Semi-annually 

Annually 



Amount of interest paid. 



May 16, 1872, 1 year's int . . 



May 6, 1872, 620 •.... 

May 4, 1870, $28; May .5, 
1871, $28; May 16,1872, 

$28. 

Interest paid to May 4, 1872. 

May 27, 1871, $30.72 ; Nov. 

25, 1871, $25.25. 
3 years' interest, at 10 per 

cent., paid. 



2 years' interest paid. 

do 

do 

do 



.do. 

do. 

.do. 



.do 

do 

.do. 



Mar. 8, 1871, $19.62 ; Feb. 

13, 1872, $34. 

2 years' interest paid 

1 year's interest paid May 

7, 1872. 

Nov. 4, 1871, $60 

Nov. 16, 1871, $80 



2 years' interest paid 



Semi-annually .. 



Annually 



li year's interest paid. 



' Interest paid to Jan, 17, 
1871 ; M&r. 8, 1871, $90 ; 
Feb. 13, 1872, $25.22, pay- 
ing interest to Jan. 17, 
1872. Feb. 13, 1872, re- 
ceived on the principal, 
$138.65. 

Received on this note 
$931.70, leaving a bal- 
ance due on this note of 
$198.30, with interest. 
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JSaM»tu, and noiet not ao $eaured, invenU»ied and appraised hg Waller R. Irwin, Luther B. 
I» aeeordance witk the provisions eftliB act of Congress, approved Jane 10, 18TS, eaiitUd "An 
tkt Comnaisioner of ladiaa Affairs, dated July 11, 1872, anil also a 
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KobcrC Atkinson, aatnMBBrer 










■ 






























■l- 




MV * 




1.1S3B4 












TSOO 


Jn. 3 


E.(t«iitioaali&W.... 


30 






31.83 


Nolo iiDd mortfaee. eiccntflii 
to Albert K (Tupn-oll auci m- 
slBiied to tiust<i-a by Mr. At 
kliUDU, who holds power of at- 
toruey. 


ISBOa 









































































It, in his Jndcment, will 



^i^.. 
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Schedule No. 4. — Embracing descriptions of notes secured by mortgages on real 



o 

■*» 

o 
a 

o 
S 

as 
P 



Kame of maker. 



Amount. 



Time. 



OQ 

s 



o 

I 



Interest when 
payable. 



List of outstanding 
accounts as furnish- 
ed by Robert Atkin- 
son, treasurer^ being 
accounts for sale of 
nursery stock, 

D.B.Skeel8 $17 45 

J. O. Mathewson 85 35 

W. H. Robinson 55 70 

L. .T.Wells 22 50 

J. Q. White *126 25 

John C. Kiohraond . . 46 67 

L.D.Coe 133 30 

S. Winter. 3 75 

Jacob Wilson 2 50 

Mr.Reed 4 00 

Amount dne for bal- 
ance on land from 
Elnathan Rhoads, 
$170; Rhoads holds 
bond for deed as 
assignee of Isaac 
Williams. 

The interest of the tmstees of Ottawa University in 92 lots in the city of Ottawa, deed to the 
lots, exeojated by the county commissioners of Franklin County, ELansas, to the town company, and 

Total amount sfppraisement 



Amount of interest paid. 



* This amount is included in notes for a larger amount, secured by mortgages on personal and real 
eft for collection in Aliaml County, where Mr. White resides. ^ 



Ottawa, Kansas, August 80, X872. 
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ettoiU i% FrmkUn County, Eanim, ani notes not w ueurei, 4^. — ContiDned. 



i 




Aioo. 


Name of mortgagor. 


1 


S=bdiv!»ion, 


1 
1 


1 


i 
1 


1 


< 
















tiooo 
































































































































































tnuteesb 
signed 


y tlio town oompaay hn 
y Baid company to the 




_. 


olr 


dinliti 


ation i Blao a Imud reluMve tu tliasB 







|Biv«l]>— the axoeu baloiigitig to otiier partlsa— Uie tobl b^s aboat tWI. The papers haT» been 

W. E. ntWOT. 
L. K. SMITH, 
J. A. WILLIAMSON, 
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Schedule No. 5. 

Appraisement of personal property in the school-huilding on the land set apart, under the 
sixth article of the Ottawa treaty of June 24, 1862, /or a site for school purposes, made 
hy the commissioners appointed hy the Secretary of the Interior in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress approved June 10, 1872, entitled " An act /oj* the relief of 
certain Indians in the central superintendency,'^ 

Appraised valae. 

10 bedsteads and bedding.. . $50 00 

7 stoves • 70 00 

32 recitation -room seats or benches 32 OU 

Sdouble seats 16 00 

53 single seats 53 00 

14 chairs, (board and splint-bottomed) 7 00 

7 tables, (3 for kitchen, 4 for recitation-rooms) 700 

3 black-boards , ^. 6 00 

1 clock, (eight-day) • 5 00 

1 piano, (Chickering) 200 00 

Total amount appraisement 446 00 

Ottawa, Kansas, August 20, 1872. 

W. R. IRWIN, 

L. R. SMITH, 

J. A. WILLIAMSON, 

Commissioners. 



Schedule No. 6. 

Schedule embracing descriptions of residue of Ottawa Indian trust'lands in Kansas, patented 

to the trustees of Ottawa Univei'sity, May 12, 1871. 



Description of land. 



Subdivision. 



E. fractional part 

]^.E.fr'UofW.fr'li 

N. W. fr'l i of W. fr'U 

S.E.iof W. fr'li 

S.WiofW.fr'U 

S. E. i of E. fr'li. ! 

JS. W.iofE.fr'U..... 

N.E.fr'UofE.fr'l§ 

S.W.iofS.Wi 

N.E.iofS.E.i 

S.E.iofS.E.i 

S.W.iof S.E.i 

N.W.iofS.E.i 

N.E.iofS.E.i 

N.W.iofS.E.i 

N.E.iofS-W.i 

S.E.iof S.W.i 

^N.E.iofN.W.i 

S E.iofN.W.i 

S.W.iofN.W.i 

N.W.iofN.W.i 

N.E.i of N.E.i 

S.E.iofN.E.t 

S.W.iofN.E.i 

N.W.iofN.E.i 

N.E.iof S. W.i 

S.E.iofS.W.i 

S.W.iof S.W.i 

N.W.iof S.W.i 

N.E.iofS.E.i 

S.E.iofS.E.i 

K.E.iof N.E.i 

S.E.iofN.E.i 

S.W.iofN.E.i 

N.W.iofN.E.i 

N. E. fractional i of N. W. i 
S. E. fr'li of N.W.i 



Sec. 



Town. 



36 


15 


31 


15 


31 


15 


31 


15 


31 


15 


31 


15 


31 


15 


32 


15 


1 


16 


3 


16 


3 


16 


3 


16 


3 


16 




16 




16 




16 




16 




16 




16 




16 




16 


5 


16 


5 


16 


5 


16 


5 


16 


5 


16 


5 


16 


5 


1« 


5 


Ifi 


6 


16 


6 


16 


6 


16 


6 


16 


6 


16 


6 


16 


6 


16 


6 


16 



Bange. 



18 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 



Area. 



Acres. 



56.61 

51.03 

50.48 

40 

40 

40 

40 

.54.33 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

32.80 

40 

40 

32.60 

32. 37 

40 

40 

32.^ 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

31.24 

40 

40 

30.76 

32.20 

42.20 



Q, 88 



$1 50 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 



50 
50 
50 
50 
75 
75 
75 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 



T.|12, 000 00 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 
T. 



B. 840 00 
B. 

V. 2, 781 00 
V. 
V. 
V. 
V. 
V. 
V. 
V. 

C. 1, 000 00 

c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 

V. 
V. 
V. 
V. 
V. 
V. 



Bobert Atkinson. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



L S. Kalloch. 

Do. 
Bobert Atkinson. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
I. S. Kalloch. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bobert Atkinson. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Deeorlplian of Und. 



Jf-RJof K.Ri 

as.>uFIf.Rt 

gW.*ofN.E,t 

BViorN.E.i... 
ft-Hof a.w.i 
ftniof8.w.i 
Mt^-v.'w.i.::::; 
i*fK-W,i 
otV.Vf.i 
,*ofN.W.i 
■^ofS.W.i 
8.».iafN."Ki.::::;":;: 

S.W.iorN.E.t 

». W. i nf N. E, 1 

K.K.(ofaE.t 

N.W.iolS.E.J 

S.E.l..|-S,W.J 

N.W.IrfS.W.i 

X.Rlnf KRi 

S.K,Jnf tJ.E.l 

K,V^ir.t'ii. P.. i. '.'.'.. '.'..'. 

v.x.i<ati.w.i 

.6.R-*irfN.w.t 

arw-ioru.w.i 

KT.iofN.W.j 

£W.JofS.K,t 

aw.iof8,B.i 

*..«. i of N. W. I 

8.S.iofK.W.i 

H.w.i(irN.w.i 

6W.*(rfN. W-i 
B.iirf8.W.i 

». w. 1 of s, w. i 

3[.E.tufX.W.i 

S,W-iofs,w.i 

ir. w. 1 of s. w. I 

S.5.iiifS.E.l 
HT-iorS-Kt 

■S.Rfi'HofN.W.i 

&K.bltofIT.W.l 

SX-MlafS,^.! 

tV.S.tt^iatVl.W.i 

{V.tofN.S.1 
W.tafK.B.1 
B.|BriI.E.l 
RMinfN.W,*.,.. 
(.IHiof S,W,f. 

t.&ftliDf B.W.1 
%trlii>ta.W.i 
.atfitoftf.wTi 

'M. Mi or N.W.I 

jClHWtof&W.J 

Wyr.iJu.wj-... 

KKtofB W-i 

■ KXi>irtt.K.} 

IbtiitS.K.1 
<M4or8.W.l 

■.A^toTKW.l 

iMOfl^-W-l 

8rB.nfiiofN,vr.i...... 

KW.MJoflf.W.t 

SW.tt: i of S.E.i 
KfrltofM.Wt 

B.ft14<>f!f-B-1 

ft,Bnto(]f.E.l 

KMlof3.&i 

aMfDfS.K.1 

e.T.fiifX.E.1 

».w.iiirK,B. 1 

».W.lofR.B.J 

».w.i«ra.K.i 

X.2.J.rfS.E.t 



G. auo 



Hobett Atliiuaou. 



Bubert AtMnwni. 
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K.K-iof&w.j.... 

B.W.iof9.W.i... 
lf."W.JofS.W,J.., 
R-W.iDfX.W.I... 



N.E.i»I 



.JLi... 



K.W.iofSB.t. 
6.B.iofB.Tt.t . 
B.W. + otN.H.i. 

K.E.ioIS.E.).. 

8,E.iofK.W.i. 
e.W.i<ifS.Tf,i 
N.^V-iTifX.W. 

j; fr-1 i "t V F i 

jL'y\ ■■ ... y [:. I 



S.E.lDfK,E.l... 
B.'W.iofS.E.l 



S,E.iirfS.K.i.... 

8.E.iofS.B,i 

K.W.ipfS,K,l.... 
N.E.iofN.W.i... 
B.K.lofN.W.t.... 
8.W.lofN,W,l... 
IT.W.lofN.'W.i.. 



.ioFS-E 



V.RiolH.'W.i.. 
a.B.iofN.-W.i... 
S.W.io(S.W.l.. 
S.W.iotN.W,!.. 
B.E.iofH.B.t..... 
'H.KiofS.B.t --. 
S.B.l(iI&B.l.... 

M."W.toiaE.i... 
aK.i<.fS.W,i.... 

fi.W.iofN.Ei.... 

aw.iofS.B.1— . 
~™ - DfaBi... 



V.^ of N. 



r.l... 



s.w.fnitpfs.E.i 
e.'W.friiofsH.i 
8.a.*ois.w.i... 

N,-W.iolN.B.i.. 
S.B.iofaE.i.... 

IT.W.li)ffi.Ki... 
lr,K.inrN.E.i... 
N.W.i<.fN.B.i.. 

N.E.iofN.W.i 

N.W.Jr'UofN. W.i.. 



8.fr'liorN.E.l.. 



afr'UolN.W.^... 
5r.E.tofN.E.i.... 
S.W.l<.fH.B.l... 
B.frUofK.E,i.... 
fi.fr'UofN.-W.l .. 
B.W.lofN.W.i-. 
N.E.iorN.Ei 



Boben AtklDBOD. 



L E. EallDDli, 

Do. 
Bobert Atkiowii. 
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DescriptioD of land. 


Area. 


Appraised 
value per 
acre. 








Subdivision. 


Sec. 


Town. 


Range. 


Acres. 




K.W,iofN.E.i 

&fir'liofN.E.i 

W.A-'UofN.E.i 

K.B.iofN.W.i 

H.W.iofN.W.i 

€Lfrl*ofN. W.i 


34 
34 
35 
35 
35 
35 


17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


40 

32.78 

45.51 

40 

40 

28.90 


$1 50 
1 50 
1 50 
1 50 
1 50 
1 50 


T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


? 






TotAil n Timber of acres. . 


7, 691. 83 








• 







t^^' 



* Totid oonsideration from records in deeds executed for tracts of above land by Bobert Atkinson, 
#27,964.17 ; L S. KaUoch, $4,850 ; C. C. Hutchinson, |1,200. 



Schedule No. 7. 

StS^edule made up from the records of Franklin County, Kansas, containing the despription 
of the school-lands, of the 20,000 acres set apart under the sixth article of the Ottawa treaty, 
of June 24, 1862, which have been sold and the consideration received therefor, as shown on 
Mid records, (except tlie 5,000 acres.) 



Grantees. 



Dwriel F.Smith 

Solomon Shoaf 

Willis Bedenbaugh 

Vnoois M. Bedenbaugh . . . 

Vatlianiel P. Sample 

Soloinoii Sboaf & Wm. Lewis 

Mirtiii Clark 

Hartin Clark 

Wfflimn W. Nelson 

Horbert F. Sheldon 

irsOuuiiel P. Sample 

and Charles Clark . . 



WnUam D. Walsh 

PeterP.Elder 

iniUamMiz 

Juusm T. Hanskius 

Jmtfh Carpenter 

S.H.Hood 

J.S. KaUo(*'h ScH.D. Lath rop 

Herbert F. Sheldon 

Williaiii Donnell 

Jbou IC. Carry and Jas. H. 

Powell 

Wimurd M. Morris 

Beth Taylor 

WainelB D. Kei th 

XL. and A. Keith 



J. I. and A. Keith 

liward Smith 

P.O.Reno 

fltml T.and Kathalo Kolsey 
ftunlT. and ELathalo Kelsey 
JaoMS T. HaiiBkins 

t 

BMEQbi Campbell 

Bofbert F. Sheldon 

r. Sheldon 



Bsvfs.. 

X>aTU 
y.Mitidoii . 




Description of land. 



Subdivision. 



W.i, S.EJ 

S.E.S. W.N.E 

E.i, S. W.S. W.N.E. 
W.i, SW.SW. N. E.- 
W.iN.E.S.W.i.N.E 

KE.S. W.N.E 

S. W.N. W.N. E 

N.W.S.W.N.E 

N.i, Ni, N.W.N.E... 
S.i, N.i,N. W. N.E..- 
S. E.i, N.W.N.E 

E. ^, N. E. i. except 10 
acres in N. E. corner 

N.E.N.E.N.E 

S. i, N. E. S W 

S.i, N.W.S. W 

N. W. N. W.S. W 

N.W.N E.S. W 

N. E. N. E. S. W 

S.E.N. W 

N.E.N.AV 

S. W.N. W.N.E.i 



Sec. 



Town. 



13 I A 



We 

8 



! 



1 



I 



N. W. N. W. N. E. i . . . 

S. E. N. W. N. E. i I 

W.i, W.i, N. E. N.E.i' 
W.iE.i, N.E.N. E.i 
N. E. N. W. N E. and 

E. i.E.i, N.E.N. E.. 

N. W. N. W 

E.i, N.W.N. W 

W.i, N. W.N. W 

N. W.N.E 

N.E.N. W 

S. i, and N. W. N. W. 

N.W 

W.i, N.W.N. W 

E.i. N.W. N.W 

W. i and N. E. i, N. E. 

N.W 

W.i, S.E. N.E.N. W 
N. E. i N. W. i N. E. i 

S. W. N. W.N.E 

N. W. and S. E. N. W. 
N.E. 



12 

N.i 
34 

34 
34 
35 



I N. i 
34 

34 

35 

3 

4 
4 

4 
5 
5 

5 
5 



16 



Bange. 



8t 



half 
16 



16 

S. W. i 
16 

16 
16 
16 



N. E. i 
16 

16 

16 

17 

17 
17 



17 
17 
17 

17 
17 



19 



Area. 



Acres. 



80 



N. E. i. 
19 



80 



CoUvsidera- 
tion. 



$200 00 



17 



19 

34 — ex 
19 

19 
19 
19 



34 — ex 
19 

19 

19 

19 

19 
19 



19 
19 
19 

19 

19 



80 
cept 20 



19 



60 
10 
40 
40 

cept 30 
50 



20 

40 

41.55 

41.75 
41.85 

31.44 
21.10 
21.13 

31. 62 
5.27 



42.10 



1, 310 GO 



440 00 



620 GO 



50 00 

890 00 

* 

250 00 



307 70 

240 00 
849 25 

300 00 

189 90 



105 00 

ios 66 



B. 



C. 

c. 

D. 
D. 

C. 



I 
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Grantees. 



Charles H. Taylor. 
Henry Donahue. . . 



Description of land. 



Subdivisions. 



Sam'l K. and F. E. Kennedy 

Sam'l T. and KathaloKelsay 
Sam'l T. and KathaloKelsay 

Calvin Leonard 

Oliver P. Rand 

James and Geo. "W. Cree. .. 
John D. Sutton 



G. L. Leonard 

William Hackett 

Geo. L. Leonard 

William D.Walsh 

Albert C. Shirm 

Geo. L. Leonard 

Moses McGuire 

M. B. Monday 

William Wnght 

Geo. L. Leonard 

Burrell Ellis 

Elisha Drew 

Enoch Seavey 

Wm. H. and Jas. R. BnllarJ 

Eli T.Stark 

Burrell Ellis 

Mary E. Starr 

Mary E. Starr 

Geo. W. Squires 

John P. Brown 

William B. Thayer 

Rnfus D. Thayer 

William L Kiiidade 

Jane A. Hawkins 

. William W. Jones 

Jane Hawkins 

Derrick Briukerhoof 

Joseph Drew 

Jane A. Hawkins 

Isaac Williams 

David E. Grimes 

Solomon Tliompson 

Ijathaniel Hawkins 

James Wickersham 

Andrew J. Sutton 

Elbridge Johnson 

Isaac Williams 

Hiram Now 

Beni. K. Hutchinson 

iam Bennett 

liam Bennett 

William Bamett 

Ferdiuaud Erdman 

WilUam;Erdman 

William" Bai-nett 

Clark Wilson 

Mitchell H. Horn beck 



Wi 

Wil 



Mitchell H. Hombeck 

Horace R. Hall 

HorHce R. Hall 

A. S. Blackstone 

John Hedges 

Howard M. Bamett '. 

Michael H. Hornbeck 

Herman Jones 

Hiram Blo<id 

Charles W. Moore 

James Smacke 

NelMon H. Carney 

Fred. C. Sliellaubarger 

John Kisner 

John R.Dailey 

John Kinner 

v/. O. ifiHtes .......... ..... 

G.A.Seymour 

Charles Weigaot 



N.E.KE.i 

E. fr'l i S. W. i N. of 

river. 
E. fr'l ^ N. W. i N. of 

river. 

N.E.J 

S. E. t-... •.••>.--•••. - 
S< E. 7................. 

S.W.S.E 

E.iN. W.S.E 

W.iN.W.S.E 

N.iKE.N.W.S.W.. 
W. i N. W. N. W. S. W 

S.E.N.E.S.W 

W.iS. W.N.E.S.W.. 

S.iN. W.S.W 

E. i S. W. N. E. S. W . . 
E.iN.W.N.W.S.W 
N.^N.W.N.E.S. W.. 
S.iN.E.N.W.S.W.. 

N. E.N.E.S.W 

N.E.N. W.S.E \ 

S.iN. W.S.E. i .... 5 

S.W.N.W.S. W 

N.E.N. W.S.W 

N.*N.E,S.W 

N. W. i N. W. i S. W. i 

S.E.N.E.S.W 

S.W.N.E.S.W 

S.E.N.W.S.W 

S. E. N. E. N. W. i . . . . 

N.E.N.E.N.W 

S. W. N. E. N. W 

S.W. N.E.N. W 

N.E.N.W.S.E 

N.E.N. W.S.E 

S. W.N. W.S.E 

E. i N. W. N. W. S. E . 
W. i N. W. N. W. S. E 

S. E. N. E. S. E. i 

S.W. N. E. S. E 

S.W.N.W 

N. W. S. E. N. E. i . . . . 

S. W.S. E.N.E 

S. E.S.W.N.E 

N.E.S. W.N.E 

S.W.S.W.N.E 

N. W.S. W.N.E 

E.iS. E.N.E 

N.E. N. E.N.W 

N.E. S.E.N. W 

N.W.N. E.N.W 

S.E.N.W 

S.W.N. W.N.E 

S. W. N.W.S.E.i ... 

S. E. N. W. S. E 

S.E. N.E. N.W 

S. iS. W.iN.E.N.E.. 
Ilia. S. of river N.E. 

N.E. 

W.iS. w... 

N.W. N.E. N.W 

S.W.N.K.N.W 

N.E. N.E. N.W 

S, W. fr'l i N. E. i 

S.E.N. W.N.E 

N.W.N. W.N.E 

E.i N.W.i 

E.iN.E.i 

S.iS. Wi 

N.iS. W 

N.iS.Ei. ...: 

S.^S.E 

S.W.fil.i N.E 

N.E., S. W.. S. E... 
N. *, S. W., S. E ... 
N. W.. S. W., S. E . 

S. *. N. W. S. E 

S. W., S.W., S.E... 



Sec. 



Town. 



6 
6 



16 
16 
33 

I We 

S 5 



vN.l 
^ 6 



S. W. 
27 



N.l 
27 



N. 
28 

28 



N. 
28 

S.30 
28 
34 



I S.J 
^ 33 




\ 



9 

11 
11 

W. 
11 

14 
16 
17 
17 
lo 
18 
23 

W. 

23 



17 
17 

17 

17 
17 
15 

st 1S.E. 

16 



S.W. i 
16 



iS.E.i 
16 



S. W. h 
16 



E.1 N. 
16 

16 



W.i S 
16 

aN. E. 
16 
16 



N. E. i 
16 



i 



Range. 



Area. 



Acres. 



19 
19 

19 

19 
19 

20 



20 



except 
20 



42.30 
8 

23.95 

160 
160 
160 



80 



5 acres. 
77.94 



except 
20 



20 



W. i, ex 
20 

20 



E. i. 
20 

S. E. i, e 
20 
20 



10 d. 
30 



80 



cept 10 a. 
30 

10 



40 



xcept 10 
20 
40 



Considera- 
tion. 



$350 00 
50 00 

95 80 



1,600 00 



480 00 



except 20 a. 
20 60 



16 


29 


N.-W.i 


except 


17 


20 


17 


20 


17 


20 


17 


20 


17 


20 


17 


20 


17 


20 


17 


20 


fr'l i N. 


E.i. 


17 


20 


17 


20 


17 


20 


17 


20 


17 


20 


17 


20 


17 


20 


17 


20 


fraction 


•US.E. 


17 


20 



20 



10 a. 



70 

10.16 

20 

10 

16.50 

80 

20 
10 

48.72 

80 

80. 

80 

80 

80 

80 

33.07 



^ except 
56.79 



560 78 



140 00 



500 00 



150 00 



575 00 

a. 

120 00 


385 00 


330 00 


100 00 


99 00 

1, 412 50 

150 00 


459 84 

1.200 00 
480 00 
1, 280 0:» 
1.200 00 
1.200 00 
1,160 00 
165 35 

10 a. 

445 01 



E^ 
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SOliBDULE No. 7. — Schedule made up from the records of Franklin County y ^c. — Continued. 





■N 














Grantees. 

• 


Description of land. 


Area. 


Considera- 
ation. 




Subdivisions. 


Sec. 


Town. 


Range. 


Acres. 




J'Ane W, Morrow 


S.TV.,N.W 


26 
26 
27 
27 
27 
28 
29 
29 
29 
29 
32 


17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
26 
20 
20 


40 
80 
40 
20 
20 
40 
40 
5 
10 
20 
40 


1330 00 
400 00 
500 00 
100 00 

400 00 

30 00 

80 00 
280 00 




▲ nilvA'w MnN'nt.t 


N.i, S. W 

^ . Hi. 1 o. IS..... ........ 

E.^, N.W., S.W 

W.i.N.W., S. W 

S. W.,S. W" 




Oeonce W. Shade 




Oeorffe W. Keed 




JBolimion Thompson 

fiolomoB Thompson 

K L. Morgan 

J. M. Sc E. A. Richards 

6oorge W. Gatzdafner 

Y.ia.JLester 


F. 


I^B JjJm m ^« Jli .aa>. «>■■■>«■ 


F. 


S.i.S.E., N.E.,S.E... 

S. W., N. E.. S.IL 

S.*, S.W., S.E 

N. W., N.E 










3, 032. 24 


22,685 13 





yoTB. — Opposite several tracts in the above list is marked, in pencil, " No consideration," bccanse 
the consideration of sale by the trustees could not be ascertainea, the conveyance from them not ap- 
pearing of record on the county records. These tracts are reported as sold on the lists furnished by 
Bobert Atkinson. 



I. 



JReport of the proceedings of a peace commission sent to tlw Kiowas 
and other Indian tribes of the plains^ under authority of the general 
eoundl of the Indian Territory^ forwarded to tlie Office of Indian Af- 
fairs by Superintendent Hoa^^ of the central superintendency^ under 
date of September 10, 1^72. 

Fort Gibson, Indian Territory, 

August 27, 1872. 

Sir : In behalf of the Indian peace commission, I would very respectfully submit 
for your Informatitm, the following report : 

In pursuance of the resolution of the general council of the Indian Territory, pro- 
Tiding for a peace commisHion to the Kiowas and other Indian tribes of the plains, 
adopted June last, (1872,) the following members of the commission, to wit: Captain 
James Vaiin, Eli Smith, Daniel H. Ross, (Cherokees ;) Colonel Chilly Mcintosh, Micco 
• Htitky, (Mnscogees;) Colonel John Jumper, Fnshutsy Hargo, (Seminoles;) Captain 
Black Beaver, Toshowa, Warloiipe, (affiliated bands of the Wichita agency,) met at the 
Wichita agency on the morning of July 22, 1872. 

Having paid their respects to Acting Agent William Howard, (Agent Richards being 
atiaent,) and others, they proceeded at once to the council-ground, near Old Fort Cobb, 
ien tniles west of the agency. Toshowa, principal chief of the Pennytethker BaudCo- 
■lancbca, promptly communicated the intelligence to various encampments in the vi- 
einity, which responded by sending in a considerable party of their leading men the 
•ante evening, and tlirough whom iuformatiou was received that a party of Plain In- 
diana wonld be in on the next day. Accordingly, about noon of the 23d, quite a 
hurgjB party of Comanches and Apaches, representing six different bands, arrived, 
kaadea by the distinguished Apache Qhief Paso, (Dollar.) 

The 24th was devoted chiefly to preliminary arrangements, the preparation of the 
•onncil grounds, &c. Captain Black Beaver was chosen temporary. Colonel Chilly 
|icIut<Mb jierraanent, chairman, and Daniel H. Ross secretary. " 

David Hodge, of the Missgie delegation, having failed to attend, as also the two 
Choetaw delegat-es, it waa deemed advisable to snb8titut<e the name of Micco Sparholo 
in fbtt place of Mr. Hodge, and to admit George Washington and Tiner (Caddoes) to a 
▼oloe in the deliberations of the commissioners, they having been requested b^' the 
IWNianible anperintendent to co-operate, and having attended with the belief that they 
Ind htaen regi larly aopointed. Thomas Chmd, Cabboon, Charley Arlucher, Joseph 
JCittidti, and T» oel larse were announced and enrolle<l as interpreterp. 

In (he mean m . Cyrus Bede, chief clerk to Superintendent Houg, Agent Lan- 

fi#Talnin, Mr. ««. <»nd United States Interpreters McCasker and Jones, and Agent 
Miiwit oi Ihe C y«A>de agency, arrived. 
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Thus organized, the commissioners entered cheerfully and hopefully upon the dis- 
charge of their responsible yet pleasant duties, to wit, the strengthening of the bonds 
of peace between the confederated tribes of the Indian Territory and their wild 
brothers of the plains, and the establishment permanently of peace among all Indians, 
and between them and the people of the United States. 

In the afternoon of the 24th, Asahabi Asatoet, Piyon, Horsebackj Kitsquiss, Comanche 
chiefs, Paso, Apache chief, and many braves listened to fraternal greetings from the 
commission. These chiefs all expressed great interest in the council, and declared 
emphatically that the Kiowas, Quahada Comanches, and others would have attended 
promptly on the 22d, but for the movement of United States troops along the banks of 
Red River, and in the direction of their camps ; that tjiey were en route for the coun- 
cil when intelligence of these troops reached them, and fearing their object might be 
to get in their rear and entrap them, Lone Wolf and his wounded son had ordered a 
retrograde move ; that Lone Wolf had requested that this information should be com- 
municated to the commission, that he and his people meant no slight to their brothers 
from the timber, had confidence in them, wished to see their faces and take them by 
the hand, but did not dare to venture in until they knew more ; that if he did not 
report in person by the evening of the fourth day of the council, his brothers need 
not wait for him. The prime object of the council being the reconciliation of the 
Kiowas, the commission, deeply impressed with the intelligence received, determined 
to make another effort to get them in, provided that they were not too far away. 
With this view Captain Black Beaver and Daniel H. Ross were instructed to wait 
upon and confer with the agents of the United States Government now on the ground. 
Mr. Bede, in behalf of the honorable superintendent, most heartily approved of the 
measure, and urged its prompt execution. This interview fully confirmed the commis- 
sion in their decision. Paso, the Apache chief, was interviewed, and agreed to make 
the effort to bring them in. Safe-conduct was given him for self and party, signed by 
the comnriission and strongly indorsed by Agent Tatum. Thus equipped, this worthy 
chief, of delicate frame but strong resolution, set out* on the morning of the 26th, 
pledging himself to make an authentic report in seven days. In the afternoon of tlie 
same day a large party of Arapahoes and Cheyennes arrived with their leading chiefs. 
Little Raven, Big Mouth, and Spotted Wolf, of the former, and Little Robe, White 
Shield, and Little Black Kettle, of the latter. These chiefs were formally received, 
according to the customs of our ancestors; after which. Captain Vann, Micco Hutky, 
Captain Beaver, and Colonel Mcintosh addressed them, welcoming them to seats with 
their many friends i)resent around the "peace-fire," first kindled among the Cherokees 
by our ancestors upon the Atlantic slope and kept burning to the present day ; con- 
gratulating them upon their strict observance of their treaty obligations to the Great 
Father in Washington, and encouraging them to unite with us to rescue the Kiowas 
from their present troubles with the whites, by putting them fairly and squarely upon 
the Great White Road, which leads through all the timbered tribes, extending to the 
red, white, and black men alike, everywhere. 

Little Robe replied in behalf of his people and neighbors, the Arapahoes, saying : 
That he had tried war, and was satisfied with it; that peace was sweet; he loved it, 
ind hoped to enjoy it in future; that he had taken both'his red brothers and Washing- 
ton (the President) by the wrist, and did not intend to relax his grasp ; that the 
Kiowas were his kindred by intermarriage ; they were near and dear to him ; he hoped 
they would come in ; that their troubles .would be settled; then we would all rejoice 
logether. 

Having remained five days with us, the Cheyennes departed for their camps. Cap- 
tains Beaver and Ross had several protracted private interviews with them, and we 
take great pleasure in recording our belief that they have been true to their pledges to 
the Federal Government and will so continue. The Arrapahoes remained and co-oper- 
ated with the commission to the adjournment of the council. 

July 31 a small party of Kiowas and Apaches arrived, led by Fast Bear and Son of 
the Sun, (chiefs.) They were welcomed by the chairman, Colonel Mcintosh. 

August 1, Agent Tatum was called home by the sickness of his wife. Soon after his 
departure. Lone Wolf and Woman's Heart, Kiowa chiefs, and White Horse, the noted 
raider, and in the afternoon Kicking Bird and Hossing, (Kiowa chiefs,) White Wolf, 
head chief of the Nocone Comanches, Paso, the messenger, and many braves of the 
Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache tribes. They all complained of fatigue, and after a 
short friendly interview, informed the commission that to-morrow they would be 
ready to hear and to talk, and they retired to their camps. 

Aiignst 2 was devoted chiefly to the formal reception of the Kiowas, and others 
newly arrived. Captain James Vann, Colonel. Chilly Mcintosh, and others delivering 
the peace-talk. 

August 3 the council-ground contained beneath the wide-spreading branches of the 
great oak the following representative personages : In the ceuter the Indian peace 
commission ; Mr. Cyrus Bede, chief clerk of superintendent ; Mr. Fred. Lockley, cor- 
respondent of the New York World ; Interpreters Cabboon, McCasker, and others. 
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F(»ming the ring: Lone Wolf, Kicking Bird, Son of the Sun, Woman's Heart, Fast 
Bear, Hossing, Kiowa chiefs ; White Horse, the raider, and Little. Raven, Big Mouth, 
and Spotted Wolf, Arapahoe chiefs : Paso and Shaking, Apache chiefs ; Asahabi, Asa- 
toety Straight Feather, chiefs of the Penny tethker band of Comanches j White Wolf, 
and Horse Back, of the Nocone band ; Ten Bear and Iron Mountain, of the Tar-par-reka 
band ; Kitsquip and Tah-henah-nah-quah, of the Weyune band ; Red Hood and Little 
. Captain, of the Dawaena baud ; Esadewa, of the Wichitas ; Carnooste, of the Cad- 
does; Buffalo Good, Waco, Dave, Towacoine, Carwarrahuskit, Keechi, with many 
other chiefs of less note, and a large number of braves. Up to this date all the tribes 
in attendance had pledged themselves to perpetual peace among each other and with 
tiie people of the United States. The Kiowas were upon the war-path ; they held 
white captives as prisoners of war ; could we induce them to halt and retrace their 
steps t An interview was held with Mr. C. Bede, representing the United States Gov- 
ttnmeut, and the full extent of his authority ascertained ; thereupon the following 
terms were agreed upon as a basis of settlement, namely : The Kiowas to surrender 
all white captives, unconditionally ; cease from war ; appoint a delegation to go to 
Washington; return to their agency, and remain under the care of their agent until the 
letnrn of their delegation. The release of Satanta and Big Tree, imprisoned in Texas, 
to 1^ left for settlement in Washington. Captain James Vann and Colonel John 
Jumper were empowered to speak for the commission, urging upon them (the Kiowas) 
the acceptance of these conditions. Lone Wolf, for the Kiowas, replied that he was 
ready to do even more than asked to do, on condition that Satanta was first released ; 
that they had twice been promised this much, but deceived. Colonel Mcintosh and 
Captain Beaver tried to overcome this difficulty, and we believe had succeeded but for 
the folly or ignorance of one of our own men, Wah-loope, who took ground with Lone 
Wolf, neutralizing partly the labors of the commission. It is due to this brother to 
pnt npon record the fact that he greatly regretted his indiscreet speech before the 
next day, and did everything in his power to rectify the wrong done. Council had, 
however, adjourned at dark of August 4. Colonel Jumper, Faehutsey, Hargo, Semi- 
noles ; Micco Hutky and Micco Yarhols, Muscogees, had left for home, delegating their 
aathority, however, to the remaining commissioners to settle any question that might 
arise. 

On the morning of the 5th, the Kiowa chiefs called upon the commission, in private 
eonference,^ at the Wichita agency, frankly admitted that they wanted to settle their 
difficulties with the whites, but were confused and did not know what to do. We in- 
' formed them that we could now act only in an advisingcapacity ; that the representa- 
tive of the United States Government was yet present, and was one of their best 
firiends; that if they wanted peace, they could only secure it in one way, by the prompt 
surrender of the captives, ifcc. Kicking Bird replied that his head and heart both ap- 
proved of what had been said by the commissioners, although his lips did not speak it 
in council ; that his people held two of the captives, and that he was ready to under- 
take their liberation, as also the surrender of certain Government mules ; that in ten 
days he would deliver these two prisoners at the Wichita agency, if the moveniont of 
the soldiers could be delayed. Mr. Bede agreed to undertake this, and left at once for 
Fort Sill. With this uuderstjlnding and many words of encouragement the party was 
dissolved ; the Kiowas to their camps to meditate upon the brotherly advice they had 
xeceived ; the commissioners to their distant homes to watch hopefully for the fruits 
of their good labors among all of the Plain Indians, and especially among the Kiowas. 
Upon my arrival home at Fort Gibson, Cherokee Nation, Indian Territory, I was waited 
lipon by Messrs. Alvord and Parrish, special commissioners to the Kiowas from the 
CiOTemment of the United States, with full power to negotiate with the said tiibe for 
the settlement of existing troubles. This commission had hoped to reach Fort Cobb 
prior to the adjournment of the late council, but had failed. I regret that they had 
not arrived as contemplated. Assured, however, that they are gentlemen who fully 
understand the problem before them, we shall conhdently expect a speedy and satis- 
fiustory solution. 

In conclusion, I am greatly rejoiced to learn through a letter just received from 
Captain Black Beaver, from Fort Sill, of August 19, 1872, that Kicking Bird, Lone Wolf, 
•aa Big Bow, the three leading chiefs of the Kiowas, had, true to promise, arrived a1 
tbe Wichita agency on the 17th, with the white captives, a yQung lady of eighteen, 
•ad her sister, twelve years of age, and that they had been delivered into the charge 
of Agent Tatum by Captain Beaver and Lone Wolf, on the 18th. That they had 
promised the early delivery of a little captive white boy, left sick in their camp, and 
also certain Government mules ; that Kicking Bird had (lelivered a speech on present- 
ing the captives to Captain Beaver, in which he said : *' We chiefs have been in council; 
we baye made a law forbidding our young men ever going into Texas on raids. ] 
want peace, and if ever, hereafter, I am found giving countenance to any who violate 
it» I am willing to be thrown away forever." 

niat these people have some grievances deserving the immediate attention of the 
Fedairal Government there can be no doubt. They claim that the soldiers cherish a 
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bitter hatred toward them, "which they are constantly reminded of in Fort Sill ; that 
most of the officers are kind and considerate, while the privates are nniforaily insult- 
ing and oppressive. They beg that their agency be transferred from the post to some 
other place, near Black Beaver or old Fort Cobb. Such a change would prove most 
wholesome to both Indiana and whites. They complain also that the .country now 
designated as theirs is not adapted to the wants of a farming community, there being 
but little good water, and laud, and timber. They claim to desire to be incorporated 
into some of the tribes of the Wichita agency. They seem to realize the near and 
rapid approach of the time when they must follow the example of the civilized tribes, 
or become extinct or outcasts. Lone Wolf, Kicking Bird, and Hossing assert that they 
expect to live to see their people living in houses and engaged in the iudifstrial pursuits 
of civilized life. Fifteen years since the Penney tethker band (Toshowas) of Coman- 
ches despised labor and civilization inore heartily than the Kiowaa of to-day, yet they 
are beginning to till the soil, live in houses, and raise stock. Their civilization is 
assured. May we not expect as much from the Kiowas and others, under a wise and 
liberal policy ? Let the Government of the United States do its duty to these people, 
calling to its assistance the civilized confederated tribes of the Indian Territory, in 
whom they have contidence, and we doubt not the result will be most satisfactory to 
all the parties interested. 

In summing up their labors just terminated, the Indian peace commissioners feel 
that it is not egbtism in them to assert that the late council at Fort Cobb was pre-em- 
inently a success. They succeeded in seeing and reaching the understanding of nearly 
every prominent chief in the central superiutendency. They succeeded in the prompt 
surrender of thirty-two head of horses stolen by the Yarpamka Comanches from the 
Chickasaws, and the allaying of animosity between the two. They succeeded, with 
the co-operation of Mr. Bede, chief clerk, &c., in the liberation of white captives by the 
Kiowas, and a promise to speedily surrender a lot of Government mules, and a pledge 
to keep the peace forever in lieu of the liberation of their chief, Satanta. 

We would not in this connection fail to record the eminent services of Mr. Cyrus 
Bede,. the representative, the Hon. E. Hoag, superintendent, than whom none other 
labored more faithfully, prudently, and hopefully for the success of the commission. 
Agent Laurie Tatum, Mr. J. D. Hoag, and United States Interpreter McCusker rendered 
valua-ble service. 

Very respectfully, 

DANIEL H. ROSS, 
Commissioner and Secretary Indian Peace Commission, 

Hon. E. Hoag, 

Fresident of the General Council of the Indian Tetritory, 



NOTE. 

The report of Hon. B. R. Cowen, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Hon. N. J. Tnr- 
ney, and J. W. Wham, esq., commissioners to visit the Teton Sioux at Fort Peck, as 
also the separate report of Hon. Mr. Cowen, will be found at the close of this volanie. 



ANNUAL REPORTS OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

AND INDIAN AGENTS. 



MINNESOTA AND STATES EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

No. 1. Daniel Sherman, New York agency,* New York. 
IJo. 2» Geo. I. Belts, Michigan agency,* Michigan.. 
No. 3. Win. T. Richardson, Green Bay agency,* Wisconsin. 
No. -. Selden N. CIark,t La Pointo agency,* Wisconsin. 
No. 4. Edwd. T. Smith, Chippewa agency,* Minnesota. 
No. 5. Leander Clark, Sac and Fox agency,* Iowa. 



No. 1. 



Agency for Indians of New York, 

Forestville, Xeiv York, October 28, 1872. 

Sir: I have the honor to state, in submitting my annual report, that the Indians in 
this agency residing on the Allegany, Cattaraugus, Tonawanda, Tuscarora, Onandaga, 
Oneida, Saint Regis, and Coruplanter reservations number 5,070, of whom 2,492 are 
males, and 2,578 are females, being an increase of 101 during the past year. Of this 
nnniber 950 reside on the Allegany reservation, 90 on Cornplanter, 1,659 on Cattarau- 
ffQSy 198 on Oneida, 539 on Onandaga, 672 on Tonawanda, 479 on Tuscarora, and 683 on 
Saiot Regis reservation. These Indians classified in tribes, number as follows : Senecas 
3,€44, Cayugas 165, Onondagas 464, Oueidas 266, Tuscaroras 448, and Saint Regis 683. 

There are on these reservations twenty-eight schools, which have been taught on an 
average of thirty-five weeks each, during the school-year ended September 30, 1872. 
Of the -teachers of these schools, fifteen were Indians, who have succeeded well. 
thirteen of these Indian teachers were employed by Mr. C. E. Benton, the efficient 
superintendent of the Indian schools on the Cattaraugus and Allegany reservations, 
'Who reports that they have proved as competent instructors as the white teachers em- 
ployed on the same reservations. . The expense of these schools during the past school- 
year has been $8,464.6H, of which $730 have been paid by the Indians, $95.23 by the 
society of Friends at Philadelphia, $275 by the Episcopalians, and $200 by the Statie 
©f Pennsylvania, and the balance by the State of New York. There have been in 
attendance upon these schools during some portion of the school-year 1,129 Indian 
children, being an increase over the preceding year of 214. The average daily attend- 
ance daring the school-year has been 608, being an increase in daily attendance over 
ttie preceding year of 76 scholars. This increase has been mostly upon the Cattaraugus 
zeservation, and I think may be fairly attributed in part to the interest awakened 
among the Indians of that reservation, by the holding of the teachers* institute thereon 
In August, 1871, and to the lectures then given to the Indian parents impressing upon 
ihem the importance of sending their children to school regularly and punctually every 
day, referred to in my last annual report. 

A teachers' institute was held in August last, during two weeks, on the Cattaraugus 
reservation for the special training and instruction of teachers for the Indian schools. 
It was successfully conducted by Professor H. R. Sanford, of the State Normal School 
atFredonia, New York. Thirty-eight teachers attended, and of these, twenty-six are 
now engaged in teaching on the Cattaraugus and Allegany reservations. 

The statistical return of farming, inclosed herewith, shows a considerable increase 
in farm products for the past year over former years, as well as increase in value in in- 
dividual property. These statistics have been carefully compiled, and I think are 
below rather than above the actual amount and value of farm products. 

As corroborating evidence of the continued improvement of the schools, and general 
condition of the Indians on these reservations, I beg leave to call your attention briefly 
to the official reports furnished me by the local superintendents of these schools, who 



* Independeut. t Ko report rqceived. 
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are gentlemen of character and intelligence, receiving their appointments from the 
superintendent of public instruction of the State of New York. Residing near the 
reservations they have personal knowledge of the facts whereof they speak. 

Mr. H. Cummings of Akron, New York, superintendent of schools on Tonawanda 
reservation, reports that *'the two school-houses on this reservation are in bad condi- 
tion. 'One is an old log-house, and the other the old Baptist mission-house. They got 
so far gone last year that the Quakers at Philadelphia contributed $95.53 for necessary 
repairs. I think the proposed manual-labor school should be located near the center 
of the reservation, near the council-house, and would be of great benefit to the Indiana 
of this reservation. The Tonawanda Indians are improving very much. Intemper- 
ance is diminishing, the young men are more indusijrious, getting up teams, harnesses 
and democrat wagons, and clothing themselves better, and the Indians as a body are 
growing more industrious and better farmers every year." 

Mr. C. E. Benton, school superintendent of the seventeen schools on the Cattaraugus 
and Allegany reservations, reports that the Indian children learn readily ; that the 
great trouble is in the regularity of attendance, but reports great improvement in this 
respect, and strongly recommends the policy of supplying the schools with Indian 
teachers specially educated for the purpose. 

Mr. Ralph Stockwell, school superintendent of the two schools on Tuscarora reserva- 
, tion, reports that the Indian children learn easily, that the schools are doing well, that 
the Tuscaroras are improving in habits of temperance and industry, and are a prosper- 
ous farming community. 

Mr. N. H. Tilden, school superintendent on the Oneida reservation, reports an im- 
provement over former years in regularity of .attendance, that the Oneidas are gener- 
ally temperate and industrious, and are prosperous farmers, and growing better. 

Agricultural fairs were held by the Indians in September last on the Cattaraugus^ 
Tonawanda, and Onondaga reservations. These fairs were well attended, successful, 
and very creditable to the Indians. In the display of choice fruits and vegetables, 
they compared favorably with the county fairs of the white people in the surrounding 
counties. Hon. Horatio Seymour, of Utica, New York, delivered a practical address to 
the Indians at the Onondaga fair. 

I beg leave to respectfully call your attention to the subject of a proposed allotment 
of the lands of the Cattaraugus and Allegany reservations among the Indians residing 
thereon. This subject has been considerably agitated among them during a year past, 
and I deem it of much importance, as bearing upon their civilization and improve- 
ment. The Society of Friends at Philadelphia sent a committee a few months since to 
these reservations to advise with the Indians relative to this subject,- and also about 
leasing portions of the Allegany reservation; and the committee has prepared a printed 
memorial, accompanied by a proposed bill, to be presented to Congress at its next 
session, a copy of which has been sent to ine, with the request that I examine it and 
give my views of its provisions. 

Over three-fourths of these reservations are wholly uncultivated. Most of the valu- 
able timber has been removed. The Indians use the timber left for fuel and building 
purposes. The legislature of the State of New York", in 1847, passed a law restraining 
individual Indians from appropriating these wild lands to their use without the con- 
sent of the council of the Seneca Nation, and providing that it should be the duty of 
the council to allot and set apart for any Indian or Indian family so much wild land 
as the council should deem reasonable, and an equitable proportion in reference to the 
whole number of Indians not possessing lands. Section 19 of the act provided that any 
Indian so having lands allotted to him might sell the timber from such porfcions of it 
as he might in good faith clear for the purposes of cultivation. Under this law, many 
allotments were made in an irregular way, in the interest of Indians who desir^ only 
to sell the timher, and in the interest of white men who desire to purchase it, and no 
good resulted from the law, but a great waste and destruction of valuable timber. la 
1859 the legislature repealed section 19 of the act authorizing the Indians to sell tim- 
ber from the allotted lands, and the council of the Seneca Nation about the same time 
set aside all the allotments that had been made, excei)t one, on the ground that they 
were inequitable and not in fact made by the council. This law authorizing the allot- 
ment of wild lands is still in force, but the Indians do not avail themselves of its pro- 
visions. They have no means to pay the necessary expense of surveying the lands, 
and many are apprehensive if their lands are allotted they may lose their tribal relsr- 
tion, and that the Ogden Company or its assigns, owning the pre-emption right to these 
reservations, may dispossess them. I have often urged nx)()n the council and Indians 
to avail themselves of the provisions of this statute by allotting to their young men and 
others not i)osse8Ring lands, portions of this public domain for cultivation and future 
homes, but with little success. Yet the prejudice against allotting lands is fast wearing 
away, and a growing, if not prevailing, sentiment exists in its favor. Past experience 
at least indicates that the Indians need aid of the Government in securing a survey of 
their reservations, as a preliminary step toward making allotments. I do not think 
that all the wild lauds should be allotted to the Indians at once, as is proposed by the 
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bill of the committee of Friends. The Indians now are sufficiently intelligent to make 
jndicions allotments, after their lands are properly surveyed. They cannot at present 
oaltiyate all their wild lauds, nor for many years to come, and the hest of the timbered 
lands should be reserved for the use of the Indians for necessary fuel and building ^ 
purposes. Many of the Indian farmers have no timbered lands, and will claim the 
privilege of securing their fuel from the unappropriated wild lands, as has been the 
almost nniversal custom heretofore. I do not think that allotments should be made to 
minors^ as is proposed by the terms of the bill. 

The first section of the proposed bill relates to the leasing of lands to white men and 
corporations at the villages of Salamanca, Great Valley, CarroUton, and Red House, on 
the Allegany reservation, and to tke renewal of leases which have been declared void 
bv the courts. Excepting, perhaps, Salamanca, the places named are not incorporate 
Tillages, and, therefore, have no corporate limits. Red House certainly is not a village,. 
unless one small depot building, and one store and dwelling-house, without any hotel, 
entitles it to that appellation. The second section of the proposed bill provides that 
the bounds of these villages shall be determined by three disinterested commissioners 
to be appointed by two-thirds of the councilors. I think this may give the commis- 
^oners too much discretionary power, and that the bounds of these villages might bet- 
ter be defined by the act, in case it should be deemed advisable to include in the bill 
more than the village of Salamanca. 

Much the larger portion of the leases which would be affected by the proposed bill 
are on lands in the village of Salamanca. Most of these leases were made by individ- 
ual Indians to white men, upon small rents, provided they had conveyed any legal es- 
tate. These leases were formally approved by the council of the Seneca Nation, re- 
quiring payment of an annual license or tax by each lessee of from five to ten dollars 
to the treasurer of the Seneca Nation of Indians. Some of the leases provided that 
the buildings which should be erected on the leased premises by the lessees should, on 
the expiration of the leases, belong to the Indians. Some of these leases 1 know were 
improvidently made by the Indians, and without adequate consideration, and I regard 
the provision in the first section of the proposed bill, providing that all leases after 
their terms expire shall be renewed to the same lessees or their , assigns, for terms not 
exceeding twenty years, at rents not exceeding the first leases, as quite extraordinary 
and objectionable, as is also the provision requiring that all leases and renewals of 
leases shall contain stipulations for renewal to the same lessees or their assigns for the 
same rents as the original leases. I think that the Indians, upon the expiration of 
any lease, should have the opportunity of making the best bargain they may be able 
to, but under such safeguards as would be likely to protect them from imposition, 
such as requiring the leases to be sanctioned by some court or officer before becoming 
Talid. 

I think it quite desirable that some provision should be made whereby the Indians 
may have the right to lease their lands at the village of Salamanca, for a long term of 
years, under safeguards against imposition. This might be equally beneficial to the 
Indians and to the white people of Salamanca. Iii case any law to this end should be 
passed by Congress, it should contain the provision, in effect, that the sale of intoxicat- 
ing^liquors upon the leased premises should forfeit the lease. 

The Tuscaroras have as good if not the best regulation in respect to the division of 
their lands and the protection of their timber of any of the tribes in this agency, and 
I see no good reason why the Seuecas of Allegany and Cattaraugus reservations may 
not adopt a similar plan with entire success. On the Tuscarora reservation the im- 
proved lands are practically allotted to the individual adult Indians in fee, who can 
Duy and sejl only as between themselves. Two-thirds of their reservation is under 
aetoal cultivation, and the balance, being timbered land, is owned by the Indians in 
eommon. The chiefs have appointed a committee to protect the timber, who see that 
no waste is committed, and that none is used by the Indians, except for fuel and build- 
ing purposes, and for these purposes the down and dead is first used. It is believed 
that this division of lands among the Tuscaroras has done much in encouraging them 
in habits of industry and thrift, by stnnulating their acquisitiveness and love of family 
and borne. 

I inclose herewith the annual report of the trustees of Thomas Asylum for orphan 
and destitute Indian children, on the Cattaraugus reservation, and respectfully recom- 
mend the continuance of the usual annual appropriation for its support. 

This report ha& been unavoidably delayed, by reason of waiting for the receipt of the 
lepcvts of the saperintendonts of the Indian schools, the school-year on the reserva- 
tluis not closing until September 30. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. SHERMAN, Agent. 

Bon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
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No. 2. 

Michigan Inpian Agency, 

Detroit, Seplembei- 30, 1872. 

Sill : In obedience to the reqnirepients of the Department, I herewith submit my 
annual report of the condition of this a^jencj' : 

The circumstances of the Micbijjjan Indian agency for the past year have been sad, 
extraordinary, and important. The report of it a year ago was made by that most 
wortby man, the late Hon. Richard M. Smith, than whom none could excel in sterling 
integrity and sturdy independence. I cannot forbear recording here a deserved tribute 
to his fidelity and ttruly Christian character in all thl9 relations he bore to man and his 
Maker. His unselfish devotion to the interests of the Indians and familiarity with the 
details of Indian afi*airs in this agency render his sad death untimely, and a loss not 
easily made up, and the Indians deeply deplore it ; for a more tried and faithful friend 
they never had or may hope to find. For twenty years he had been specially devoted 
to their interests as their agent, practically or officially, while not a breath of suspicion 
as to his fidelity or efficiency tarnished his fame; thence universal honors were best 
owed upon him in death. His sudden death was followed by the appointment and 
equally sudden death of Mr. Bradley, who also was one of the oldest and most faithful 
friends the red men of Michigan had. He, too, was a Christian gentleman of spotless 
character and long experience in Indian aff'airs. It will readily be perceived that these 
sad events, together with the necessary delays in filling the office of Indian agent, and 
becoming familiar with the very many details of the duty thereof, the aHairs of the 
agency were thrown into considerable disorder, and very difficult for an unexperienced 
hand to adjust. 

On the 23d of November, 1871, I entered upon the duties of the agency, fully de- 
termined to do the best I could under the circumstances. 

I found that a part of the annuities due the Ottawas and Chippewas had been paid, but 
on account of the lateness of the season, and the difficulties of assembling the Indians 
amid the rigors of winter, I deferred paying the balance until the mouth of June, when 
the balance of their last annuities was disbursed. 

So soon as I had entered upon the duties of mj office I was urged by the Chippewas 
of Saginaw, Swan Creek, and Black River to attend to the business of completing land 
selections as provided for in their treaty of 1864. And feeling a great anxiety that 
this perplexing business should be carefully and correctly done, I requested the De- 
partment to furnish me with new and reliable plats showing the exact condition of the 
reserve, and in order that the work might be satisfactorily done, that one of the raost 
competent clerks from the Department nlight be commissioned to assist in its perform- 
ance. 

In compliance with this request Major John J. Knox was commissioned to assist me 
in completing these selections, and in the month of January we began the work, and 
entered up and reported some six hundred and seventy selections, recommending that 
patents be issued therefor, which was done, and the patents were distributed in the 
months of September, to the great satisftiction of the Indians. 

In compliance with instructions from the Department, and under the provisions of 
an act approved by the President June 10, 1872, entitled "An act for restoring to mar- 
ket certain lands in Michigan," I visited the reservations of the Ottawas and Chippe- 
was of Michigan, and issued 795 certificates for entering homesteads upon the several 
reserves. Patents also for the Ottawas and Chippewas, as furnished by the Depart- 
ment in the month of August, to the number of some 800, have been delivered to the 
patentees or heirs. 

This comprises the special business that, in connection with the ordinary rontine of 
duty pertaining to the agency, has engaged my attention. The issuance of these pat- 
ents and certificates appears to have animated the Indians with a new impulse toward 
civilization, and to those who shall retain possession of their lands I am confident it 
will prove beneficial. But on account of the avarice and unscrupulousness of the 
whites it is hardly to be hoped that all of them will ; indeed, so macj'^ of them as had 
selected pine-lands have already been persuaded to sell out, and the probability to 
my mind is that in less than twelve mouths the whole of these lauds thus patented 
will be owned by the whites. 

Educationally, the Ottawas and Chippewas are degenerating, I should judge, since 
the Government schools have all, with one exception, been closed. 

The fund for school purposes for the Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan Creek, and Black 
River, still unexhausted, enables me to furnish them with teachers and books, and 
they are advancing in this regard. So also is it with the Chippewas of Lake Superior. 

Religiously, I am of the opinion that as compared with the past the Indians are not 
in as encouraging a condition as they have been, on account of the decline in the mis- 
sionary enthusiasm of the Christian churches toward them. It has been found 
that money and labor expended in this field of missionary enterprise is less profitably 
oxi^ended, and hence this declension, I presume. But to me this appears unjustifiable. 
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The weaker the child, or animal, or plant, the stronger the claim upon sympathy, care, 
and bestowments of aid. And for the anionut of money and efficient labor, I am sure 
no field or race of men can so easily be led to embrace the benedts of Christianity as 
a religious hope as the Indians o*f Michigan. Where suitable etforts are made, a larger 
proportion will be found laying hold of the hope set before them in the gospel, than in 
the same number of a white population witli no better encouragements or helps, and 
if it were not for the pernicious viciis of the surrounding barbarism of civilization, 
they would rapidly develop into Christian characters. The general welfare of the 
commonwealth, as well as Christian charity, dcimands that unabated etforts be made to 
lift them up to a higher condition of civilization. The churches and Government will 
1)6 culpably recreant to their obligations if the red man and brother be dismissed from 
their fostering care, so long as his weakness calls for the helping hand of his more 
favored brother, endowed, perchance, by a richer heritage of power and wealth. 

So far as I can estimate, there has been a commondable advancement during the past 
year in the material prosperity of all the tribes of the agency. More attention has been 
paid to agriculture and improving their houses and homes, audi think that those who 
retain possession of th«ir lauds will be inspired with an ambition to prosper in this 
xespect more and better than heretofore, while they were in doubt as to obtaining a 
personal claim to land. 

The population is divided into fuur distinct treaty corporations, as follows: 

Ottawas and Chippewas of Michigan, and numbering about 6,000 

Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan Creek, and Black River 1,600 

Chippewas of Lake Superior 1, 200 

Pottawatomies of Huron 60 

Scattering 300 

Total 9,160 



For particulars I refer to the statistical reports duly prepared and furnished. 
Most respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE I. BETTS, 

United States Agent. 
Hon. F. A. Walkkk, 

Commismoncr of Indian Ajfairs, Washing Ion, 7). C. 



No. 3. 

United States Indian Department, 

Gre^n Bay, Wisconsin, October 18, 1872. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith my second annual report of Indian tribes 
in 6har|;e of this agency, for the year ended September 30, 1872. 

These Indians are divided into three tribes, each having separate reservations, and 
ave known as Menomonees, Oneidas, Stockbridge, and Muuaees. The aggregate number 
as per census recently made is 2,870. They own about 300,000 acres of land, only a 
portion of which can be called good for farming purposes, while much of it is of infe- 
rior quality, and a portion is valuable for the ])ine timber thereon. As these Indians 
•re the wards of the Government, they have s}>ecial claim upon their Great Father for 
aid in their feeble efforts to gain the benefits of a Christian civilization, this being now 
tii6 fixed policy of the Government toward the Indian tribes of our country. I have 
Iband, by two years' experience in my entleavors to carry out the spirit of this policy, 
tbait much defensive labor is required to protect the Indian from evil men and evil 
influences that press upon them, only to rob and ruin. 

Ab intemperance is the great enemy of civilization everywhere, the Indian is not 
exempt from this blighting, withering curse, especially where the venders of 

hisky stand, like army sentinels, at every point around his home, watching to make 
liim their prisoner by the power of this fearful temptation. It is no small task for the 
ageot to combat this fiery host of whisky-sellers single-handed and alone, besides attend- 
iag to the other duties devolving upon him. In my judgment, the Department can do 
BO better service for the Indian than to authorize their agents to expend a small 
Attonnt of money for the purpose of employing, as circumstances may require, special 
dcttoetives, to aid in searching out the men who insist in selling intoxicating liquors to 
IndiaiW) and aid in bringing them to the bar of justice. So pressing have been my 
duties the past year 1 have found but little time for the prosecution of this class 
ofleoders. 1 have, however, ma^e several complaints of this kind before the United 
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States district court of Wisconsin, and have secured the conviction of ten persons for 
selling or giving intoxicating liquors to Indians the past year. They have been lined 
by said court from one to one hundred dollars, and moqt of them have been imprisoned 
from one to thirty days. Several more have been brought before* the United States 
commissioner and are now under bonds to appear for trial at the next session of the 
court. Many others are equally guilty, and have escaped like results only through 
lack of time on my part and the need of a good detective. I can, however, see good 
results from the limited efforts I have been able to make in this direction, as several of 
these men have already quit the business through tbe fear of further prosecution, and 
many others have been restrained from selling to Indians through like fears. Others 
continue in the business, and will stop only as they feel the i)eualty of violating laws 
falling on their guilty heads. 

MENOMONEfeS. 

The lands belonging to this tribe are located in the northern part of Shomauo County 
Wisconsin. It is as well w^atered a country as I ever saw, having many fine lakes and 
streams of running water. The Wolf River, with its many falls and rapids, flows 
through the reservation from north to south, affording excellent water-power and good 
facilities for moving logs and lumber to the market below. 

Timber-lands, — Thepiue-timber now standing upon this reserve has probably doubled 
in value in five years, and has now become an item of much consideration to the tribes ^ 
if they can obtain what it is really worth. Toward this treasure many eyes are gazing, 
knowing full well the profits from this source arising. I have no doubt this timber is 
worth $500,000, and probably more, and it is but just and right that these Indians 
should receive the full value'of their property. 

The best methods for securing this, while we protect the Indians from degrading in- 
fluences that usually attend the logging business, is a matter of no small importance 
to them and their friends. With this end and others in view, your agent, in behalf of 
this tribe, submitted to the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, on June 9, 1871, 
apian for cutting and selling a portion of this pine. This proposition having been 
approved by the Department, said agent was duly authorized to carry the same into 
execution. As this enterprise was to be conducted under the special control and direc- 
tion of the agent, and the labor to be performed by Indians, so far as practicable, the 
agent decided to establish a regular lumbering-camp and try the experiment, of which 
results a full report will soon be rendered. 

I will here state, however, that this enterprise has proved successful. About 2,000,000 
feet of pine timber have been cut and run to market, and sold for $23,731. The Indians 
have been paid over $3,000 for labor thereon, and the net profit to the tribe will be 
$5 per thousand feet, and probably a fraction more. This is more than three times the 
amount they have ever before received for their pine timber, and more than double 
the average price paid for Stockbridge pine sold by Government last January. 

Several important benefits arise from this method for disposing of Indian pine. 

First. The Indians receive the full vklue of their timber. 

Second. Tbe agent having supervision and control of the whole, he is able to shut 
out from them whisky and other evil influences that usually attend lumbering-camps. . 

Third. The Indians perform a large share of the labor, for which they receive a fair 
compensation. 

Fourth. The agent aims to have them feel that they are not mere hired IdborerSj but 
that they are at work on their own lands, and are cutting their own pine, for them- 
selves, and thus they have an interest in making the business go on successfully. 

From results of the past year, I am confident this method tor disposing of the pine, 
timber belonging to this tribe gives promise of the largest money-returns to them, . 
and provides a large amount of profitable labor, where they can be kept mainly from 
the vices and temptations of ordinary lumbering business. 

The labor question, divested of evil influences^ is of vital importance to the best good 
of these Indians in the disposal of their pine timber. Tiie tribes seem much pleased 
with the results of this lumbering work in their behalf, and are anxious to have it 
continued. This seems to bo desirable for their good, as they have teams, sleds, and 
manj^ fixtures now on hand for the work, and tlie Indians, as well as the agent; have 
some experience in this business that will aid in further efforts of the kind. 

Shingle-machine.— 1 am anxious to purchase a niachine of this kind for the benefit cf 
this tribe. In my judgment this can be done and put in running order by an outlay 
of $1,200, They have sufiicient room in the saw-mill for such purpose, and power 
enough to run the machine without additional expense; and as there is now good 
prospect of a railroad to Shawana, within nine miles of said mill, I know of no expend- 
iture that will be productive of more good to the tribe than this. There is a large 
quantity of pine timber upon this reserve that is worthless for any other purpose than 
shingles, and the labor necessary to turn it into money can be performed almost en- 
tirely by the Indians. I believe a good machine of this kind will pay for itself in two 
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years, aud, at the same time, furnish the tribe \N'ith cash labor, amounting to ten or 
fifteen thousand dollars per annum. I regard honorable labor as one of the greatest 
eiviliziug agencies for the Indians, and I am much in favor of using this instrument- 
ality for their good. 

Farming-work,— The operations of this tribe in farming products do not vary mate- 
rially from last year, as they have not increased the number of acres under improve- 
ment but little ; many of them having been building houses, barns, and fences, while 
others have worked through spring and summer upon the river driving logs, that busi- 
ness having continued until September on account of the low stage of water. As they 
€oald earn from two to three dollars per day by this kind of labor, it was more profit- 
able to their pockets, if not to their morals, than clearing and planting lands. They 
are gradually forming habits of industry and learning that labor brings its rewards. 
A portion of them still spend a few weeks each year in hunting and trapping, but 
they are fast giving up these pursuits for farming life, and with such helps and en- 
couragement as they should have, will soon become an industrious working people. 
Little Crow, as he is called, is an illustration of this kind. He is about fifty years old, 
and has been considered one of the best hunters of the tribe for many years. Some 
Ave years since he commenced to clear a small piece of land and make him a farm, 
with no help but his. ax. He now has fifteen acres under cultivation, with comforta- 
ble house and bam, owns 5 horses, 1 yoke of oxen, 1 cow, 14 swine, has raised the past 
year 70 bushels of oats, 60 of corn, 00 of wheat, 200 of potatoes, 8 of beans, besides 
garden-vegetables and the cutting of fifteen tons of hay. 

Will Indians tvorkt— As proof, 1 will state that the members of this tribe have earned 
the past year, in cash labor, at the Government farm and mill, and in lumbering in the 
reserve, (6,600; and they have also cut and sold over §1,000 worth of hay, besides pro- 
viding for their own stock, I also estimate they have received for labor outside the 
reservation, on railroads and at lumbering work, $12,000, making at least 1 19,600 that 
they have received for labor, besides building, clearing lands, raising crops, making 
sugar, gathering rice and cranberries, hunting for furs, &c. There is no doubt but the 
Indian will work much like other men if he receives the same help and inducements. 

Stock-raising. — They have many thousand acres of prairie lands (interspersed with 
lakes and streams of excellent water) which produce a kind of wild prairie-grass afford- 
inff good pasturage for stock in summer, and many hundred acres of marsh-lands from 
which they can cut a large quantity of hay, thus attbrding good facilities for raising 
stock, to which I am anxious they should give more attention as an additional source 
of income. 

Health, — This tribe was much reduced in numbers by the prevalence of measles and 
small-pox among thorn, but they are now slowly increasing in numbers, as births the 
past year have exceeded the number of deaths some thirty or more, although the aggre- 
gate number reported is about the same as the previous year, owing to the removal of 
qaite a number of names from the pay-roll of the tribe, because said x)ersous were not 
bviDg upon the reserve. 

Employes, — The Government employes at this reservation are all earnest and faithful. 
A. M. Andrews, the present farmer, reports 12 tons of hay, 80 bushels of wheat, 54 of 
rve, 260 of oats, 2 tons of millet, as the main products of the farm, although most of 
the land cultivated is of inferior quality. The miller, M. H. Moarn, reports nearly 6,000 
bushels of grain as ground at the mill, and about 200,000 feet of logs cut and sawed into 
lumber for the use of the tribe. E. C. Keeler, blacksmith, reports his labors in part, 
as follows : Horses shod 188, oxen 60; made 6;i knives, 72 hoes, 140 spears, 52 clevises, 80 
chain- hooks, 22 cant-hooks, 10 pevys, 43 sap-gouges, 26 picks, 156 cold-shuts, 22 tramniel- 
cbains, ironed 60 new sleds and cutterH, 26 ox-yokes, 24 neck-yokes, 16 wagon-boxes, 12 
wagon-tongues, 45 whiflietrees; repaired 139trai)S, 40 \vagon8,80 chain-hooks, 46 chains, 
18H guns, 58 drag-teeth, 46 axes, 36 kettles, besides other small jobs too numerous to 
mention. 

The trader in charge at this reservation is a Christian man of strict inlegrity, in whom 
the whole tribe have the utmost confidence. And he also seems to put so much depend- 
ence opon their honor that he trusts them largely, and I believe his average los.ses by 
so doing are less than is usual with country merchants. I regard his infiueuce and ex- 
ample of much value to the tribe, and he is a real help to the agent. 1 think one trader 
of this class is better for a tribe no larger than the Menomouees than more. Persons 
'who have known this tribe for many years claim they are better off with one store 
than when they had two or three on the resei-ve. 

Schools. — From various causes the school- work for this tribe is still very unsatisfac- 
tory to me. The average attendance of j>upils has not been over 50 the past year. 
The great moving of nearly the whole tribe within two years so nearly broke up the 
large school, formerly kept at the village of Keshena, that 1 decided to close it entirely 
on the 30th of March last. Since that time no school ha^ been in operation, except a 
•mall one connected with the new settlement recentl^^ made near the south branch ot the 
Oconto River. This school is taught by Alex. Gregnou, who can talk both English and 
lienomonee. He is not a first-class teacher, although he is doing fair work for the school 
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under existing circumstances. The larger portion of the tribe are now fast settling in. 
the vicinity of the west branch of the Wolf River, from four to six rabies west of Keshena. 
Application, with estimate of funds required for building pnrposes, was made to the 
Department of Indian Affairs by this oflSce, in communication May 9, 1871. As no 
funds were received for this object, the application was renewed by me in a letter of 
April 13, 1873, supplemented with an urgent request, if the former one could not be 
granted, that the sum of $800 be furnished this office for immediate use in «^recting a 
small school-house and home for teachers in the west branch locality. As this amount 
of funds was promptly granted for the above-named purpose, I have these buildings 
nearly completed, and hope to open a school at this point in a short time. But these 
temporary buildings do not obviate the necessity of larger ones at this point, as similar 
reasons still exist for the provisions and estimates made in my communication of May 
9, 1871. 

Sabbath trading. — Soon after entering npon the duties of this agency, the trader in 
charge of the store at Kerhena stated to me that he was much annoyed by many of the 
Indians coming to the store for the purpose of trading npon the Sabbath. This I at onc& 
prohibited, stating to the Indians that it was neitlier right nor necessary, except in 
cases of sickness or death. Since that time the trader has been relieved from troubles- 
of this kind, and can now spend the Sabbath in peace and quiet, and the Indians are 
gaining some knowledge of the proper observance of this day. 

ONEIDAS. 

The lands of this tribe are located mostly in Brown County, and embrace abont 
65,000 acres. A good share of this reserve is valuable for farming purposes, and a part 
of the tribe are showing, by their labors in its cultivation, that they believe it will 
yield them good returns. 

Hifiderances, — Two prominent obstacles seem to hinder quite a portion of this tribe 
from devoting their efforts to the farming business as they ought, namely, intemper- 
ance and timber-cutting. If either of these absorb a mab, farming will receive but 
little attention. I am making all possible effort to check the former, and think I 
have done much to stop the selling of whisky to Indians. But what is one man 
against so many, who, for the sake of gain, are constantly holding out temptaticms 
-which the simple Indian has little power to withstand? If the law in reference to this 
traffic was so amended by Congress as to give persons who inform and testify against 
the liquor-seller one-half the tine collected, this would encourage the Indian very much 
to co-operate with the agent in his efforts to stop the traffic. I do not kuow of a single 
case in which an Indian has complained of, or testified against, any one who has not 
sold him liquor. No inocent man is likely to suffer from an offer of this kind to th© 
Indian, but it will help materially jn bringing the offtmder to justice. The country- 
approved when the Government offered a large bounty to these men if they would 
enli8t in its service and aid in putting down an armed rebellion. Will not the people 
alKO approve, if a small reward is offfn^d to these same men for aiding to put down 
this greatest enemy of onr country, and the poor Indian tool 

Timber-culting. — As the agent has received no instructions authorizing him to restrain 
the Indians from cutting and nelling timber from their reserve, this business has been 
carried on quite extensively the past year, and will be in the future, unless some steps 
are taken to check it. 

From the best information and estimates I can get, I judge not less than $40,000 
"Worth of pine and hard- wood timber has been cut and sold from this reservation the 
past year. Some Indians state they have sold timber amounting to $600, $800, and 
$1,000, and it will require but few years to remove all* the timber from their lands at 
this rate. The hard-wood timber is rising in value every year in this market, and will 
doubtless be worth double the price it now brings five years hence. It seems very 
desirable that the Department, l>y some means, should restrain from this extensive 
cutting and selling of the hard-wood timber, as it is nor needed by those persons who 
cut the most, but as they have teams, and other facilities for cutting an<i hauling that 
the poorer families have not. they can pocket largely from this bnsine.ss, while the 
needy ones get little or nothing. One portion of the tribe are really robbing the 
other, as this business is now going on. 

Division of tribal lands. — As a large majority of the tribe are now heartily in favor 
of dividing their lands, 1 do regard it of tlie first importance to their welfare that 
CoHgVess should enact a law whereliy their wishes, as expressed in a petition forwarded 
from this office, (in ctmnection with my letter of February 21), H7^,) can be realizetl. 
In my judgment, no measure promises so largely for the best good of this people us a 
divisicm of their tribal laiKls. 

When a"y trihe of Indians hiis become in a good measure civilized, and has settled 
down to farming life, I believe the practice of still holding their lands in c«>mni<»n 
becomes a real hinderance to their improvement and elevation. Does not this principle 
bold good among civilized and .enlightened classes? If so, how can the Indian avoid 
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the evils of tbis practice while subjected to the causes producing them T He fails 
mainly of the ennobling stimulus that comes to every one from the consciousness of 
owning a home for himself and his children, knowing that whatever improvements 
he may make thereon belong to him or his heirs. I also regard this principle of hold- 
ing lands in common by any considerable number of persons as tending to destroy 
Ibose wholesome moral barriers so essential to advancement. I believe this division of 
landed property, if carried out, will tell largely for the future civilization and pros- 
perity of this tribe. 

Schools, — Two have been kept in operation the past year, in charge of the Episcopal 
Methmlist missions connected with the tribe ; each reports encouraging improvement on 
the part of those who attend school with tolerable regularity. The census recently 
taken of this tribe shows 605 children, 400 of whom I think are of such age as usually 
attend titchool. The teachers report the whole number of pupils attending school 217 ; 
but the average attendance falls below 90. From these reports it appears that only 
about one-half the children of school-age attend at all, while less than one-fourth 
attfDd regularly. It is also evident from these figures that the school-work with this 
tribe is reaching only a small portio^^ of those whom it is designed to benefit. The 
pretient school-buildings, I judge, will accommodate about 150 pupils ; but at least 100 
more of the 400 children should be regular attendants of school. It seems very evi- 
dent that another building for school purposes is much needed for this tribe. With 
tbis view, an estimate was submitted to the honorable Commissioner in my communi- 
cation of May 9, ltf7l, to which I respectfully invite attention. 

mUstdonary work, — This has been conducted, as usual, by ministers of the Episcopal 
and Methodist denominations, who have for years been sustaining missiop stations and 
ebarcbes among this tribe, with a good measure of success. They each have churches 
and g(M)d houses for worship, and report good attendance upon the regular services of 
the Sibbath. 

STOCKBRIDGE AND MUNSEES. 

Th© reservation of this tribe now contains about 11,500 acres, and joins the south- 
went i4>wnship of the Meuomonee reserve, the balance of their lands having been dis- 
piisi^ of by act «>f Congress Feltruary 6, 1871. From the sale of these lands, much of 
which was valuable for fine timber standing thereon, the tribe will probably receive 
alMint $200,000. Nearly one-half of the tribe, now numbering about 250 members, have 
lived off the reserve most of the time for the past ten years, and are residing about in 
various portions of the State, having but little to do with the tribe, but still holding 
their rights iii the tril>al property. As I was appointed b.v the Secretary of the Interior 
to make the enrollment provisions of the sixth section of the above-named act, I have 
had occasion, in connection witli this business, to call the tribe together several times 
th« past year. At these gatherings I could but ilotice the difference between those 
living among and mingling with the whites, and tho^e still living in tribal relations, 
tbowingvery plainly the advantages gained by Indians who have gained a good degree 
of civilization, by k*aving their tribal connection and taking the position that they 
can and will take care of themselves. More than one-half of the present membership 
of thiH tribe have decided to embrace the opportunity presented by the enrollment 
elaiiae xtf said act, and take their share of the tribal property', and become citizens of 
the United States. I believe all of them would be better off to do this, as they are 
qualified for the position, and will thereby gain advantages not to be enjoyed while 
remaining in tribal relations. The quicker these families are away from the pine 
ngioiiH, and the many demoralizing influences of the lumbering business, the better will 
it Tn) for both men and women. I am confident they have been tending in the wrong 
lUniction ever since they have been upon their present reserve. 

The past year has been on<^ of connnotion and excitement with this small tribe, on 
SetMiiuit ot the changes going on under the bill passed for their relief, as before 
aained. As this act is considered by many of the tribe to be for the good of a few, 
rather than the wlnde nation, there ims been much opposition to it on the part of many 
Bitriiiliei'8, they knowing nothing of its provisions until after its passage and approval 
by tlie ofidcers of the tribe, who seem to have managed the business very much in their 
omn interest, and that of their friends. The result has been much commotion and ill- 
Irfliug among them, tending to divert thefli frcmi industrial pursuits and every other 
KinhI. Hut the late order from the Commissioner of Indian Afi'airs, suspending all 
fnrther action under the most cdjectionable section of said bill until a meeting of 
C«»ngreHH with a view to further ]egi^lati<m thereon, seems to give much satisfacti<m 
ti» a large uuij(»rity of the tribe, and will, doubtless, result in securing an amendment 
that win Hati^fy a majority rather than a few members. 

The schoid and religious work of this people have been, as heretofore, in charge of 
Ri*v. Jfreniiah Slingerland and wift-. The attendance at school has been good, and 
tb«* |iii| ila liave lit en making lair ii<igit>H. But I am not so confident of the moral 
ftud religious improvement ot the tribe. I herewith inclose the main portion of school 
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report, furnished by Mr. Slingerland, for the past year. I would respectfully refer you" 
to statistical reports herewith inclosed, for facts aad figures, showing population, 
farming products, &c., of tribes in care of this agency. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. T. RICHARDSON, 

United States Indian Agent, 
General F. A. Walker, 

Commiiiisio7ier of Indian AffairSy Washington, D. C. 



No. 4. 

White Earth, Minnesota, 

October 1, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to forward herewith my annual report for this agency. 

In some respects the year has been an eventful one with the Indians in Minnesota. 
The excitement and hostile feeling occasioned by the nine murders which have been 
committed by the Chippewas during the year, has placed them in a new relation to the 
State. The governor has issued a proclamation requiring the Indians to remain on their 
reservations under penalty of arrest and force, if necessary, by the militia. With 
most of the Minnesota Indians, in their present condition, this is impossible. Only 
the few at White Earth can live upon their reservation as they are now situated. Five 
Indians are under arrest charged with murder, or as accomplices in the murder of 
whites. Against three of them, however, there is scarcely any evidence. These ar- 
rests have been made with scarcely any resistance on the part of the Indians. 

The murder of the Cook family, at Oak Lake, produced gre.at alarm among the set- 
tlers on the border. A large number, in the panic, forsook their homes, and fortified 
themselves in a stockade. Soldiers were sent from diiferetit parts of the State. But 
I am confident that among the Indians there was never any thought of any outbreak 
or violence whatever. It is quite well ascertained that these murders were committed 
by boys and young men, from sixteen to twenty-two years old; and this fact is a 
startling one, showing, as it does, what the settlers of Minnesota are liable to so long 
as wild Indians are roaming through the northern part of the State. These young 
men seem to have had no motive for killing but that of plunder. They straggle 
through the country, and find it easier to rob than to get their subsistence from hunt- 
ing. They have broken off from the ordinary restraints of the chief of the band, and 
have not yet come under any restraint of laws and civilization. Investigation has 
shown that all along the border white men are trafiBcking with Indians in whisky. 
It is startling to find what a pandemonium can be made in the midst of a neighbor- 
hood of settlers by bringing a gallon of whisky into a camp of Indians. I have spared 
no effort to detect and punish those murderers, as well for the welfare of the Indians as 
the protection of the wliites. For several years past there has been a growing reck- 
lessness of life, especially among the Pillagers. This is due largely to the fact that 
there has been no punishment for murder. Indians have been allowed to shoot one an- 
other at will in any part of the State as well as on reservations, and no notice haa been 
taken. On the contrary, lawlessness has not been confined to the Indians. Two men 
of the Otter Tail band were murdered last fall, near Alexandria, for no other offense 
than that of camping on a white man's ground. As this offense was committed off the 
reservation, it came within the cognizance of the State laws, and, owing to the hostile 
feeling against Indians, it has been impossible to bring the murderers to trial. 

Two Indians were arrested at White Earth on suspicion of complicity in a murder. 
They went readily with the sheriff, on my promise to them of protection and a fair 
trial. Before the time of trial, the Brainerd jail, in which they were confined, was 
broken open ; and, as I believe, with the connivance of the authorities, the Indians 
were taken by a mob and hung. 

This lawlessness on the part of the whites has a serious effect on the Indians. They 
will be unwilling to deliver up prisoners hereafter, and will, I fear, be disposed to take 
ustice into their own hands for the murder of inetnhers of their band. 

I believe the condition of the Pillager baf^d especially requires the careful considera- 
tion of the Commissioner. Part of this tribe are known as the Otter Tail band. By 
an appropriation of $25,000, the right was purchased of the White Earth Indians for 
this band to remove to White Earth. The consent of the White Earth band was ac- 
corded, and the Otter Tails removed. But there were no means to establish them at 
White Earth, to open farms, build houses, or even feed them while they were making 
their first crop. In my last annual report I asked for $20,000 for this purpose, but the 
appropriation was not made, and, as a consequence, the Indians are yet stragglers. 
They are wa:*ned off from their own grounds, near Ot^er Tail, by the State authorities, 
and are liable any day to come into conflict with the State militia. 
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The remainder of the Pillager trihe, some 1,500, lie around Leech Lake. It is not pos- 
sible for them to live on their reservation without cnltivatin^ the ground, and it would 
be mnch better for them if they could be forced to go to White Earth, and the right of 
staying there be purchased for them ; but I am satisfied that they could not be induced 
to go there in a body. A few v/ould go if inducements could be offered. They should 
not be obliged to roam around the State for a living. To prevent this, they must have 
asBlstanee in clearing patches of ground and cultivating the soil. Many of them seem 
to be ready for this, aud have asked in open council that their Great Father will help 
them to go to work and plow. As I have heretofore reported, the farming at Leech 
Lake is accomplished under unusual difficulties. The patches of arable land suitable 
for oultivation lie around the lake and are accessible only by steamboat. At the best 
such access is expensive, and, with the boat now in use, it is impossible. If anything 
is to be done for these Pillagers, to keep them on their reservation, and save them from 
conflict with the State authorities, there must be an appropriation of at least $25,000, 
of which, for a new boat, $5,000, and for agricultural purposes, $20,000 ; this latter 
amount to be expended entirely upon Indian labor, feeding and clothing Indians only 
in retam for their own labor in cleaning and planting. 

The Mississippi Chippewas at White Oak Point have experienced little change during 
the year. They are coming more and more in contact with lumbermen, who are close 
on the border of their reservation, and some of them are learning to work in their 
oamps, while all are learning more or less of the worst vices of civilization. The 
removal of these Indians in 1867 was worse than a farce. They were brought to White 
Oak Point, and fed six months at a heavy expense, and then, with few exceptions, 
returned to their old haunts, where they now live. White Oak Point, to which they 
were removed, affords no opportunity for farming. The most of the few acres plowed 
have gone back to grass and trees. The log-bouses are in ruins, and it is now found 
that even this attempt at settlement was not within the limits of the reservation. No 
effort of any kind is made to ameliorate the condition of these Indians. 

Of the Mille Lac band of the Mississippi Chippewas, only abont twenty-five have 
been persuaded as yet to retnm to White Earth. As a band, thoy do not seem to be 
ready to leave their old grounds. On the other hand, the pine of their reservation 
being still uncut, the pressure by the whites for their removal still continnes. In their 
present condition, nothing can be done for their elevation. It would seem as if the 
question of remaining or removal should be settled. If they are to remain, then the^* 
oaght to have help in opening £Ebrms and schools. If they are to remove to White 
Earth, then a suitable appropriation should be made, and they should be ordered to 

EK If their pine were once removed, they would be as little in the way of settlers at 
ille Lao as in any part of the State. The fish and rice in their lake would afford no 
■mall part of their subsistence. The soil around the lake is well adapted to cultiva- 
tion. By the express stipulation in the treaty, their annuity money can be used at the 
discretion of the President for civilizing purposes, I regard it a question worthy the 
consideration of the Commissioner, whether such legislation by Congress may not be 
•ecnred as will allow their pine to be cut at once, and the proceeds to be expended for 
eivilizing purposes. Then, with their annuity money, mechauics aud farmers can be 
lent to tnem, and a favorable beginning can be made for civilization. 

The Pembina baiid are in much the same deplorable condition as reported last year. 
They have no reservation in the vicinity where most of them are tryiug to subsist. A 
portion of the band live on Turtle Mountain, in Dakota, and claim that that is a portion 
of their country which they have never yet ceded ; and they say they were living there 
at the time of the cession in 1864, and that their grounds are west of the line of the 
ceded territory. They ask that their rights in this unceded country may be recognized. 
According to the theory that has been generally adopted by the Government, I do not 
see why tnese Indians have not all the original Indian rights in an unceded territory. 
Something should be done to help these Indians out of degradation, and relieve the 
settlers that are now coming by rail to Pembina from the annoyance of their begging 
and pilfering. I recommend that the Department either recognize their right to aU 
the territory on Turtle Mountain, and give them the means to farm there, or purchase 
a right on White Earth reservation, and order them to remove. They number, accord- 
ing to the roll this year, about three hundred and fifty Indians and one hundred half- 
breeds. These half-breeds might be stricken from their roll, leaving only three hundred 
and fifty Indians to be provided for. 

The Ked hake Chippewas have had a prosperous year. Their crop of corn is reported 
to be over 4,000 bushels ; of potatoes, 2,500 bushels. The tribe seems to have taken a 
new departure toward civilization in the direction of house-building. Late last au- 
tomn they erected, as best they could, some seventv-five houses, doing most of the 
work themselves. This year they are asking for still more lumber, and are building 
with more caie the houses of last year, and are erecting thirty more new houses. 
Their fond for carpenter and farm work is so limited that only a small part of the 
work required can be undertaken. To meet their necessities, and enable them to clear 
land and stock farms, I recommended last year, at their request, that their pine timber 

14 I A 
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be brought into market, and, pursuant to instructions from the Indian BureaUi I pro- 
cured proposals for the pine on their reservation. The highest offer was $2. 50 per 
thousand, and the contract at that rate is waiting the approval of the Department. 
The Indians are anxious that this contract shall be entered upon this year, to enable 
them to begin at once to enlarge their planting-grounds. They also propose to appro- 
priate $1,000 per year for the purpose of a boarding-school. This sum, with such aid 
as the American Missionary Association propose to furnish, will secure the school, which 
is so much needed. During the past summer a day-school has been sustained by the 
American Missionary Association, and the children have made such progress under 
difficulties as gives great encouragement. 

There seems to be nothing in the way of the civilization of this tribe, if only con- 
tinued patient effort and generous assistance can be furnished by the Government. 
But this effort is more than ever needed now, from the fact that the Pembina railroad 
brings fire-water and other evils of civilization within two days' travel of their reser- 
vation. If left to themselves, these Indians are almost sure to follow in the way of 
their Pillager cousins, and go down under the first approach of white men. 

The pine timber cut, as is claimed, upon this reservation last winter has not yet been 
paid for, the reservation boundary-line not having been surveyed. It is a misfortune 
and a hardship to these Indians that, for want of this survey, they should not be able 
to realize the value of this pine, and also to protect their property from further depre- 
dations. I earnestly recommend that such measures be taken as will secure this survey 
another year. 

The band of Mississippi Chippewas, known as the Gull Lake band, number nearly 
300, and are in process of removal to White Earth. About one-ha]f are already on the 
ground. I have declined to make the annuity payment to any of this baud who have 
not removed. About one-fourth of the band will probably forfeit their annuity this 
year rather than accept the condition. 

The experiment of civilization undertaken at White Earth has had a year of large 
prosperity. The preparation for the removal of other bauds to White Earth, in t>he 
cutting and hauling of lumber and building houses, has furnished employment for the 
most of those who were able to work. One and a half million feet of lumber will have 
been sawed this season. A new saw-mill, with shingle- machine and universal wood- 
worker attached, with a new engine and boiler, have been set. up during the year. A 
large bam, a carpenters' house, a blacksmith's house, and an agent's house, and au affency 
office, and two school-buildings will be completed during the year. The other school- 
building has also been enlarged so as to double the accommodations for boarding pupils. 
Eighty log-houses, a story and a half high, 16 by ^ feet, containing five rooms, will be 
completed during the season. Twenty-five other houses have been rebuilt and enlarged. 
Two hundred and eighty acres were sown and planted in the spring, a large portion of 
the plowing having been done the fall previous by the Indians. This fine crop was 
entirely swept away by the grasshoppers in June. A second crop of turnips and back- 
wheat was also a failure. This loss, falling upon the first earnest and hopeful effort of 
the Indians to get their living from the soil, is very severe ; not merely for the Buffering 
it will bring this winter, but especially because it breaks the argument by which we 
hoped to induce even more extended labor the coming season. Tne Indians, however, 
are not disheartened. Their advance in civilization during the year is quite apparent. 

The band of Gull Lakers who removed to White Earth in the spring has fidlen read- 
ily into line with the others. They are now in their new houses and will be ready 
to make their first crop next season. 

The report of the teacher at White Earth is forwarded herewith. The school kept 
full during the year, and the present enlarged accommodations will hardly meet the 
demand for the coming year. No one can visit this school and fail to see that the best 
appropriation made for Indians is that which is expended for«tho next generation. 

At Leech Lake the school year has been broken by the resignation of the teaelier. 
Another teacher has not yet been secured. 

I be^ agaiu to invite the attention of the Commissioner to the need of more personal 
supervision of the affaira of this agency than can be given by one agent. There ahoold 
be an additional agent for Red LaKe and another for Leech Lake. The work at White 
Earth, and the care of other bands of Mississippi Chippewas, is all that one agent can 
undertake to do properly. 

While procuring the rolls of the different bands, I made special inquiry with a view 
to ascertain the natural increase or decrease of the Chippewas in Minnesota. At only 
two points, White Earth and Red Lake, out of the six where the annuity payment 
was made, was I satisfied as to the accuracy of these returns. At Red Lake, in a pop- 
ulation of 1,050, there have been fiity births and fourteen deaths. At White Earth, in 
an average population of 550, there were thirty births and twelve deaths. More than 
half of these deaths are estimated by the Government physician to have been occasioned 
by a disease unknown among the Indians until the coming of white men. These figures 
show that the Chippewas are not fading away, and they reduce the Indian problem for 
Minnesota to the alternative of perpetual protection, at a great cost, against an increas- 
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ing nnmber of wandering savages, or of a comprehensive and persistent effort to bring 
them to civilization. They will not die out or be exterminated. 

The first outlay for civilization is necessarily expeusive. But an increased expend! - 
tare for a few years is not so costly as to half support and protect against perpetual 
barbarism. I believe Minnesota herself could far better afford to assuthe all this expense 
of their civilization than allow six thousand of her inhabitants to live as savages. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

EDWD P. SMITH, 

United States Indian Agent, 
Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, WasMngton, D. C. 



No. 5. 

Agency of Sac and Fox Indians in Iowa, 

ToledOj September 7, 1872. 

Sir: In compliance with the requirements of the Indian Department, I have the 
honor to submit the following report of the condition of the agency of the Sac and Fox 
Indians in Iowa for the year ended August 31, 1872. 

The general condition of the Indians under my charge has not materially changed 
Binoe my last annual repoi*t. As a rule, the health of the tribe has been good, the rate 
of deaths small, and the census shows quite an increase the past year. 

It is true they have suffered considerably from fever and ague, owing to their loca- 
tion on the river-bottom, which is more or less stlbject to these diseases during the 
imnimor and fall months. 

The eensos of the tribe now shows a population of 317, as follows: men, 83; women, 
109 ; boys, 70 ; girls, 62 ; an increase of 14 since my last annual report, which is 
nearly double the increase of the previous year. 

Though these Indians have a home here, owning 419 acres of land, purchased with 
their own means, and though they have made some progress in their agricultural pur- 
■ait8| raising pretty <^ood crops as a general thing, still it is not sufficiently enticing 
as a nome to induce tliem to give up their former roving habits. With the exception 
of a tow left behind to look after articles they cannot well take with them, they leave 
here in the fall, after receiving their payment, scattering off in small bands where 
they ean find heavy timber to winter in, hunting and trapping through the winter, 
and making sugar in the spring, and return here about the 1st of May, in time for their 
spriog payment, and for putting in their spring crops ; each family cultivating their 
pateh of com, beans, potatoes, ^c, and these are gathered in time for them to leave 
again the following fall. These customs are repeated from year to year with so much 
vnifonnity that, in the absence of anything being done for their real improvement, 
tiie agent has little to report. And while it is true that very many of them are still 
blanket Indians, living in huts and wigwams, and to a considerable extent leading 
nmng lives, it is equally true that but few of them are dissolute or intemperate in 
their liabits. They have cultivate about the same amount of land this year, with 
mobably little better crops as the result of their labors over last year. During the 
aanrest jnst past, the men have earned, in binding and shocking grain for farmers in 
the TJcdnity, the estimated amount of $1,200. This includes all the men of the tribe 
who were able to make a^haud in the harvest-field; thus showing that they are will- 
inirto work when remunerative labor is oflered them. 

The statistics of fanning forwarded herewith show the wealth in individual prop- 
erty, not including land, at $15,159. 

Ko school or mission has yet been established for these Indians, thonj^h I under- 
•tend the agency is about being turned over to a missionary society. This should be 
done at once ; and if the Government would make a small appropriation of money for a 
■ohool-honse, and a house for the missionery, (which I have repeatedly recommended,) 
great good and gratifying results would follow. As has been shown by the labors and 
well-dTrected eftbrts of missionaries in other fields, these Indians may be civilized and 
christianized, and in time made self-supporting citizens. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

LEANDER CLARK, 

Special Indian Agent, 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, 2). C 
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NORTHSBN 8UPBRINTENDENCY. 

•No. 6. Barclay White, Omaha, Nebraska. 
No. 7. Joseph Webster, Santee agency, Nebraska. 
No. 8. Howard White, Winnebago agency, Nebraska. 
No. 9. E. Painter, Omaha agency, Nebraska. 
No. 10. Jacob M. Troth, Pawnee agency, Nebraska. 
No. 11. T. Lightfoot, Great Nemaha agency, Nebraska. 
No. 12. A. L. Green, Otoe agency, Nebraska. 

CENTRAL 8UPERINTENDENCY. 

No. 13. Enoch Hoag, Lawrence, Kansas. 

No. 14. B. W. Miles, Kickapoo agency, Kansas. 

No. — . J. H. Morris, Pottawatomie agency,* Kansas. 

No. 15. Mahlon Stubbs, Kansas or Kaw agency, Kansas. 

No. 16. John B. Jones, Cherokee agency ,t Indian Territory. 

No. 17. T. D. Griffith, Choctaw and Chickasaw agency ,t Indian Territory. 

No. 18. F. S..Lyon, Creek agency,t Indian Territory. 

No, 19. Henry Breiner, Seminole agency ,t Indian Territory. 

No. 20. Hiram W. Jones, Qaapaw agency, Indian Territory. 

No. 21. John Hadley, Sac and Fox agency, Indian Territory. 

No. 22. J. T. Gibson, Osage agency, Indian Territory. 

No. 23. Laurie Tatum, Kiowa agency, Indian Territory. 

No. 24. John D. Miles; Upper Arkansas agency, Indian Territory. 

No. 25. Jonathan Richards, Wichita agency, Indian Territory. 

* No report received. * 

t Attached to the central saperintendency for treaty purposes only. 



No. 6. 



Office of Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 

Oniaha, Neh'oaka, dthmonth 24, 1872. 

Respected Friend : In submitting this my first annual report of affairs of the north- 
ern superin tendency, together with the agent's reports, it gives me pleasure to be able 
to state that, during the past year, the conduct of the Indians under my care has been 
characterized by peace and good order. I consider it a fact worthy of notice that, 
during that period of time, no act of violence, not even an assault by an Indian npon 
a white person, has taken place in this superintendency, so far as has come to my 
knowledge, thus proving that the jnst and humane policy of the President of the United 
States has been eminently successful as applied to the Indians of the State of Nebraska. 

SANTEE SIOUX. 

• 

This tribe, which has made greater advancement toward civilization than any other 
in this superintendency, has steadily increased during the past year in the knowledge 
of agriculture and the mechanical arts. They hav^ oeen much encouraged, since the 
last report of my predecessor, by the reception of the certificates for their allotted 
lands, feeling assured now that the United States Government intends to make this 
their permanent home. In consequence of this feeling, they are making renewed 
efforts to provide themselves with comfortable houses on their allotments, and I am 
confident that, when this desirable end is attained, the sanitary condition of the tribe 
will rapidly improve. 

By reference to Agent Webster's report, it will be seen that they manifest a feeling 
of great satisfaction at the issue of wagons, plows, harness, &c., which lias been made 
during the year ; promising, in return, to make good use of them, as it is convincing 
evidence to their minds that the Government intends them to become an agriculturiS 
people. 

WINNEBAGOES. • 

It is with no small degree of satisfaction that I am able to report the continued im- 
provement of this tribe. All the men have adopted the dress of citizens, and, by refer- 
ence to the interesting report of Caroline B. Thomas, teacher of a Winnebago school, 
we may conclude that, if the good influences which now surround the Winnebago 
children are continued for a few years longer, the women as well as the men will 
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eveDtnally wear the costame of the whiter. This will be a lon^ step gained in the path 
that leads toward civilization. The annual election of the chiefs by the tribe is also 
an important step in the right direction ; thus fitting them for a higher plane of civil- 
ization. Their crops during the year have generidly yielded abundantlyi with the 
exception of the oat crop, which was nearly destroyed by hail. At the commencement 
of the wheat harvest, about two hundred of the men of the tribe requested passes 
from their agent to leave the reservation, and assist the neighboring farmers in gather- 
ing their wheat. One of the farmers afterward reported to the agent that these Indians 
"worked equally as well as white laborers, and that without th^ir assistance it would 
have been impossible to obtain sufficient labor to secure their crops. 

The long delay in securing to the Winnebagoes their patents for their allotments of 
land has had a discouraging effect upon them, but, notwithstanding the fact that they 
have not yet received them, many of the Indians have commenced work on their 
lespective allotments ; and a contract has just been let for the construction of fifty 
.dwelling-houses, to be built upon the allotments of those Indians who manifest an 
earnest desire to improve their land, and gather about their homes the comforts and 
conveniences of civilized life. 

I wish to call special attention to that portion of Agent White's teport wherein it is 
stated that the terms of the treaty of March 8, 1865, require that rourteen hundred 
acres of land should be broken for these Indians, whereas only six hundred have ever 
been broken for them upon the reservation. I cordially approve of the suggestion of 
Agent White, that an appropriation be asked for at the next session of Congress, to 
enable the terms of the treaty to be complied with. 

There has been a natural increase of twenty in this tribe during the last year, and 
twenty more by removal from Wisconsin, making a total increase of forty during the 
year. The tribe now numbers fourteen hundred and forty. 

OMAHASL 

The Omahas having consented to the provisions of a recent act of Congress, providing 
for the sale of 50,000 acres of laud from the western portion of their reservation, it is 
hoped that the proceeds arising therefrom will enable theni to make such improve- 
ments on their allotments of land as they have been anxiously looking forward to, 
and, by the purchase of farm implements and stock, place them in an agricultural posi- 
tion that will enable them to dispense with the fruits of the chase, and turn their 
undivided attention to home industry. With this increased attention to agriculture, 
the Omahas must soon look for a market for their surplus produce, as in their present 
eondition no rations or supplies of food are dispensed to them. With the exception of their 
uuuity in money, they now depend for subsistence entirely upon the fruits of their own 
induatry. They are a peaceable people, and are on good terms of friendship with the 
white settlers around them, being temperate and honest in their character. 

The Omahas have been much annoyed with losses of ponies by theft, mainly charged 
upon the Winnebagoes of Wisconsin. These Indians are in the practice of visiting 
their relations on the Winnebago reservation adjoining the Omahas, and, when re- 
turning, pass through the Omaha reserve, and, if the opportunity presents, appropri- 
ate ponies to their own use ; then, crossing the Missouri River into Iowa, escape to 
their homes. There appears to be no existing law that will enable the Indian agents 
to arrest and punish these thieves after they have escaped into the neighboring State; 
sad this state of affairs is producing ill-feeling between the tribes, as all such losses 
an charged by the Omahas upon the reservation Winnebagoes. The Winnebago 
ugfUkt is powerless to correct this evil. He cannot prevent the visits of said Indians, 
can form no opinion of the time of their departure, and, when arrest of offenders is 
made, is informed by State and national authorities that they have no jurisdiction in 
the case. 

A recent council of arbitration has been held, composed of selected members of each 
tribe^ their agents, and myself, to determine and adjust all matters of difficulty or 
elaim between the tribes. The consequential damages arising from the above-men- 
tioned acts have so far prevented a settlement, but the effort is not yet abandoned, 
Aod I am in hopes it w^ill yet be accomplished to mutual satisfaction. 

PAWNEES. 

The Pawnees have been retarded in their progress by raids made upon them by 
war-parties of hostile Sioux. These parties are generally from the Brnl6 and Ogallala 
bands. They start at various seasons of the year, and, lurking near the Pawnee vil- 
lagea, murder and scalp such straggling members of the tribe as they may meet with ; 
then quickly retreat beyond reach of pursuit. 

Ko successful raid upon this tribe has been made during the year; two war-parties 
of Sioux have started for the Pawnee village ; the first was too early in the season to 
And pasture for their ponies, and returned before reaching the reservation. This party , 
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■while returning, ran off some stock from Tvfcite settlers. The second expedition was 
overhanled by United States cavalry, and turned from its purpose. This war-party 
struck the Poncas on their reservation, ran off their stock, and murdered one of their 
medicine-men. This office was early informed by telegram of each of the above- 
mentioned attempted raids, and was enabled thereby to place the Pawnees upon their 
guard. This early information is of very great advantage in protecting the tribe, but 
while there is any possibility of such raids occurring, the Pawnees will be kept in their 
crowded, filthy villages of mud-lodges, and their energies paralyzed. Stop them, and we 
will soon have their families scattered on small farms over their beautiful reservation "j 
and, with the assistance received from the prospective sale of a portion of their reserva- 
tion, there is no reason why this tribe should long continue behind other Indians of 
the superintendency in their progress toward self-support and civilization. 

By an arrangement between the officers of the Union Pacific Railroad Company and 
this tribe, Indians are allowed to ride on the freight-cars of said company without 
charge. Such an arrangement enables the idle and vagrant members- of the tribe to 
visit the towns and hang around the depots along said road, and as they are the most 
worthless of the tribe, they produce an impression upon travelers who see only these, 
and consider them a type of the people, which is injurious to the character and standing 
of the whole Indian race. As well might a traveler record the status of the inhabitant-s 
of a city by the impressions made upon his mind by the strollers and tramps cyf its 
streets, as to judge of the Indian by these vagabonds of the race. 

OTOES AND MIS80URIAS. 

The Otoes and Missourias have become unsettled and dissatisfied with their home. 
They have rejected in council the provisions of the law enacted by Congress for the 
sale of one-half of their reservation, and improvement of their condition on the remain- 
ing part, and now desire that all their land may be sold, and that a reservation may be 
purchased for them near the Osages, in the Indian Territory, and they be removed to it. 
As they appear united in judgment in this matter, and while in their present state of 
mind can make but little progress where they are, and having, with their agent,, un- 
successfully used all proper measures and arguments to make them satisfied with their 
present home, I now believe it would be for the best interests of the tribe to be re- 
moved. If care is taken to invest a large portion of the proceeds of their land in such 
manner that the income shall be used only for education in schools, or agiicaltural and 
mechanical pursuits, I believe the tribe may be benefited by the change. Notwith- 
standing the unsettled condition of the tribe, it is gratifying to know that they have 
improved in habits of industry and in their mode of living. 

The report of the teacher, Nannie H. Armstong, shows that the advancement of many 
of her pupils has been quite rapid, and the agent reports a flourishing Sabbath- 
school. 

lOWAS. • 

Among all the Indians of this superintendency, none have given more marked evi- 
dence of improvement during the last three years than the lowas. 

From a drunken, idle people they have become temperate and industrious, evincing 
a praiseworthy interest in the education of their children, in the furnishing of their 
houses, and in the fencing and cultivating of their farms. 

By reference to the accompanying report of Agent Lightfoot, it will be seen that 
since the introduction of stoves into the houses of Iowa Indians, enabling them to pre- 
pare their food in a more wholesome manner, that the number of deaths in the tribe has 
materially decreased. The lowas now number two hundred and twenty-five, being an 
increase of ten since the last report of my predecessor. 

I cannot pass from this brief notice of the lowas without making a special mention 
of the workings of the " Orphans' Industrial Home " of the lowas. By reference to the 
report of Mary B. Lightfoot, teacher of the school at the Great Nemaha agency, it will 
he seen that the influence and example of the Indian children from the " Home '^ has 
had a most salutary effect upon the other members of her school, inciting them 
to greater punctuality in assembling and increased diligence in the preparation of 
their lessons. The advantage to the tribe of the continuance of this institution can 
scarcely be estimated, and 1 recommend for it that liberal support and encouragement 
which it so well deserves. 

SACS AND FOXES. 

The Sacs and Foxes having expressed a desire to sell their present reservation and 
remove to the vicinity of the Osages, in the Indian Territory, a law was enacted at the 
late session of Congress for the sjue of their land, and the chiefs have expressed a de- 
sire that a portion of the funds derived from its sale should be invested in such man- 
ner aa will advance them in civilization and agricultural pursuits. 
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It is important for the welfare of this tribe that advantage be taken of the request 
of its chieiB, as their present income, amounting to more than $100 per annum each, is 
paid them in cash ; and they objecting to the expenditure of any portion of it for edu- 
cation or salary of mechanics, the adults live iu idleness and the children are without 
sohooln. 

INDIAN LABOR. 

It 18 a fact, supported by the history of nations, that the intelligence and prosperity 
of a people increases in proportion as the women among them are respected and elevated. 

One of the greatest obstacles in the way of Indian civilization has been the prevail- 
ing idea among all tribes that labor is derogatory to the character of a man, and that 
the burdens should be borne and the laborious duties performed exclusively by the 
women. I therefore consider it an encouraging feature of this work to bo able to state 
that in this particular there has been a manifest improvement in several of the tribes 
of this snperintendency. Man}'- of the men have assisted iu building their own houses, 
Mid have been quite successful in plowing their allotments, and in using mowing- 
machines and other implements in their mechanical and agricultural pursuits. In pro- 
portion as the men become more industrious, aud provide comfortable houses for their 
nmilies, the heavier burdens are lifted from the shoulders of the women, and they are 
grradnally adopting the habits of civilized life. A great need among these people has been 
that of the presence of practical Christian women, to instruct Indian wives in the perform- 
ance of their household duties, in the care of their children, and of the sick, and iu the 
fitting and making of garments. To meet this want among the Santees, a young woman 
fitted for the position has just been sent oat to them, under the auspices of the ^' Yearly 
meeting of Friends," of Ohio and Genesee, to devote herself exclusively to the im- 
provement and elevation of the Sautee women. 

In concluding these remarks upon Indian labor, permit me to say that, judging from 
my observations among the Indians of the Northern ^iuperinteudency, I have every 
reason to believe that, if the present policy is continued, the day is not far distant 
when the increased industry manifested by many of them will result in the tribes be- 
coming self-supporting from the labor of their own hands, independent of the yearly 
annuity which they now receive from former sales of laud to the United States. 

SCHOOLS. 

Eleven day-schools and one industrial boarding-school are now in successful opera- 
tion. In addition thereto, provision is made by the Congregational Church for the 
erection of an industrial boarding-school house for girls, at tlie Sautee asency. The 
building of an industrial boarding-school house for the iiccommodation of eighty schol- 
ars and their teachers, at the Winnebago agency, is about being contracted for. Funds 
are now on hand for the erection of an additional building to the Pawnee manual-labor 
Bebool house, which will increase its capacity from eighty to one hundred pupils. Two 
additional day-school houses will, as soon as possible, be constructed on the Pawnee 
reservation, and one day-school house on the Omaha reservation. 

It is a satisfaction to state that, in all the schools in operation, the children are pro- 
nessing well in their studies and that their parents are not only favorable to schools, 
but take a deep interest in the advancement of their children therein, frequently con- 
ducting them to school, and remaining to witness their exercises. 

With the exception of the mission-schools on the Sautee reservation, these schools 
are all taught in the English language, and although the teachers in English experi- 
ence a difficulty at first, on account of the natural shyness of the pupils, and their 
relnctance to speak a new language, even when partially acquainted with it, for fear \ 
of exciting ridicule and laughter, of which the Indian mind seems to be peculiarly sen- 
sitive, still, I consider it of vital importance for the future progress of the tribes that 
the English language shall be principally used in schools. 

In all the schools it is a rule that the children shall be clean in person, and decently 
and comfortably clad, and when provision for clothing is not made from tribal funds, 
the society of Friends or churches, to which the missionaries belong, have furnished it. 

The Pawnee aud Otoe day-schools have heretofore been broken up during the win- 
ter bnffalo-huut, the children accompanying their parents, and returning, after the 
hant, wild, untractable, and demoralized. Ascertaining that the parents wore gener- 
ally willing to leave their school-children at home, if they could be proi^erly boarded 
and ciured for, I applied tb the Comniissioner of Indian Affairs for funds to pay the 
board of these children. They were promptly furnished mo, cheap board was procured 
for the children, and the result was very satisfactory to all x)arties. 

BUFFALO-HUNTING. 

Tliree tribes still partially depend upon buffalo-hunting for subsistence. Upon each 
Kcnrring hunt they find their pathway to the hunting-grounds more and more turned 
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aside by white settlements. The commanders of the military departments in which 
these trails lie have advised that two white men accompany each hunting-party to 
prevent collisions or depredations between Indians and whites, although it is found 
difficult to find suitable white men willing to take such charge. Still, as far as it has 
been tried, it has proved satisfactory, and I would recommend that funds be appropri- 
ated for the payment of such care-takers during the few years that these hunts are 
likely to continue. 

SUPPLIES. 

Under the present contract-system of procuring subsistence for the Indian tribes, 
supplies are brought from long distances and furnished wHh large profits to contract- 
ors, when in most instances in this superintendency, if the agents could under proper 
guards be permitted to purchase goods, as needed, in open market, they could procure 
the same supplies, of better quality, at less price, from small farmers near the reserva- 
tions, or from Indians who have grown a surplus crop on their allotments of land. I 
desire to call especial attention to this subject. There has been a hostile feeling 
among the whites of this State against Indians remaining on reservations. This feel- 
ing, under the effect of the present policy, I am pleased to say, is gradually subsiding. 
If it is found by neighboring farmers that these agencies have become good ca«h mar- 
kets for their surplus produce, instead of considering them encumbrances, they will 
deem it an advantage to be located near such a market. Again, if the industrious 
Indian can obtain at home a cash return for the surplus product of his labor, and keep 
within his tribe the large amount of cash capital now paid to the distant speculator, 
what an additional incentive it will be for him to continue his industry ! 



LAWS. 

It is very important that a simple and efficient code of laws should be enacted for 
the suppression of crime and immorality upon Indian reservations, and proper places 
provided for the confinement and punishment of offenders against them. 

Attention is called to the inefficiency of the national and State laws for the trial and 
punishment of whites and Indians for crimes committed npon Indians not citizens. 

Instances have occurred during .the year of parties convicted in an Indian council 
of horse-stealing, and arraigned nefore a United States commissioner, in order that 
they might receive greater punishment for the oftense than the tribal laws would 
inflict, being discharged by said court for want of jurisdiction. 

INDIAN APPRENTICES. 

I feel that it is due to the Indians of the State of Nebraska to report the unlooked- 
for proficiency made by the young men of the respective tribes, who have been appren- 
ticed to the various mechanical trades. They are rapidly learning to become carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, tinsmiths, shoemakers, millers, and engineers, and as soon as they 
become competent will be placed at the head of their respective departments. 

By reference to the reports of the agents of this superintendency, it will be seen 
that the Indian apprentices are equally as proficient as whites in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the different trades to which they are apprenticed. This is an important fact, 
which should not be overlooked by those having them in charge, in their efforts to fit 
them for citizenship. 

POPULATION. 



Name of tribe. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total 


Gaindur* 
ing year. 


Lotsdur* 
ing year. 


San tee Sionx 


424 
700 
497 
909 
243 
114 
43 


541 
740 
472 
1,538 
221 
111 
45 


965 
1,440 

969 
2,447 

464 

225 
88 




83 


Wionebaeroes 


40 




Oniahas 


15 


Pawnees 


83 

14 
10 

9 




Otoe** and MiR^ourias r- -,t- --, 




lowas -- 




Sacs and Foxes 








Total 


2,930 


3,668 


6,598 


155 


37 







In conclusion, allow me to remark that the progress of these Indian tribes toward 
civilization and citizenship, although necessarily gradual, is generally satisfactory. 

The strong prejudice or the white settlers against this injured people, a prejudice 
founded upon tradition or general charges upon the race on account of individual acts, 
is slowly yielding before their good conduct and a better acquaintance with their true 
character. 
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As these Indians improve in their habits of industry and make themselves useful and 
even necessary to the white settlers in assisting to cultivate the broad prairies yet un- 
broken, the ejfforts to drive them from the State without regard to justice or mercy 
will be less fireqnently agitated. 

Judging from their recent advancement, I have every reason to believe that, with a 
continoanoe toward them of the present wise policy, and a better protection of their 
persons and property by the same laws that now protect citizens, the rising generation 
of the Indians of Nebraska will become useful citizens of the State. 
Very respectfully, thy friend, 

BARCLAY WHITE, 
Superintendent JncUan Affairs. 
Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commiaaioner Indian Affairs, Wa8hin{itony Z). C, 



No. 7. 

Santeb Agency, Mnthmonth 5, 1872. 

Respected Friend : In submitting this my second annual report, I feel a satisfac- 
tion in stating that there ha^ been a material improvement in the condition of this tribe 
daring the past year. 

I think the sanitary condition of the tribe is improving fast, although it is still far 
from what is desirable. Scrofula and conKumption prevail to a considerable extent. 
This, I believe, will be overcome in a great measure, as they advance in civilization. 
Their imperfect knowledge of preparing their food, combined with irregular habits, 
have much to do with all their ailments. We are doing what we can for them in this 
respect, and I am pleased to state that the self-sacrificing efforts of the women con- 
Deoted with the missions, as well as those of the agency, are producing good results. 
Gene«ee Yearly Meetiii^ of Friends have sent out a young woman at their own expense 
to join the corps of women-workers. 

The increased interest of the Indians in farming has kept pace with their other attain- 
jnents. The past season has been very propitious, and promised an abundant yield ; 
but in the early part of Eighthmonth, we were visited by one of those scourges com- 
mon to this country, the migratory grasshopper. The wheat-crop was gathered and 
out of their way, but the com, late potatoes, pumpkins, turnips, &c., were very much 
i^jnred and in many places totally destroyed. They remained with us but a few days, 
but the destruction the^*^ caused during that time was very serious ; npon careful ex- 
amination, I think it is«afe to say, that fully one-half of their entire crops, wheat 
excepted, were destroyed. This was discouraging both to tbe Indians and us; but as 
it Sb an event over which we have no control, and not likely to occur again for two or 
three years at least, I do not think it will deter them from mt^ng an increased effort 
another season to do even better than tbey have this. 

For a statistical account of the farming operations, I refer thee to the farmer's report. 

The mission -schools are in a prosperous condition. The accompanying reports will 
ahow the number of pupils, the average attendance, and the number of teachers em- 
ployed the past season. 

The grist-mill has been kept in constant operation (except a short time in midwinter, 
when uie race got filled up wth snow) up to the 21st of Thirdmonth, when a very 
heavy freshet occurred, caused by the rapid thawing of the snow, accompanied by a 
wanu rain, which carried away a large portion of the breast of the dam. This caused 
a delay of several weeks, as well as an additional expense. 

Tlie saw-mill is doing good service. We have sawed during the past year 1,200 logs, 
mining 240,000 feet of lumber. This has been used in erecting carpenter's shop, 
Irailding Indian houses, putting floors in old ones, making fences, &c. The improve- 
ments nnce last report consist of a carpenter-shop 18 by 30 feet, one story and a half; 
ioe-honse for the agency ; a house for the blacksmith ; an addition to the physician's 
hooae, and twenty log-houses for the Indians. Besides these, there are now five or six 
more in course of construction, including one for the carpenter. We have during the 
■ame time constructed three and a half miles of wire-fence, and one and a half miles 
of board-fence, mostly around small pieces of breaking on Indian claims. 

The Indian apprentices continue steady and industrious, and are making good 
progress. They would compare favorably with the same number of white apprentices. 
Thoy are very anxious to learn, and feel a commendable pride in their attainments. 

Among other things that have been bought and issued to the tribe this year were 
90 wagons, &0 plows, 50 harrows, and harness. These gave good satisfaction. They 
■aid it was a strong evidence, that the Government wanted to make farmers of them, 
Mod they promised to make good use of them. 

Over two hundred certificates of allotment have been received and issued to them. 
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This was the greatest event of the season. They have heretofore been laboring nndei 
the impression that they held their right to their land by a very uncertain tenure, and 
were liable to be removed at any time. They belief now that this is to be their per- 
manent home. 

In conclusion I would say, although their advancement in the ways of civilized life 
must necessarily be gradual, yet there no longer remains a doubt that if the humane 
policy of the Government is continued, supplemented as it is by the benevolent aid of 
the various Christian denominations, it must eventually convince the most incredulous, 
including even those who are prompted by no higher motive than a selfish economy, 
that this is the true and only policy to be pursued toward this long-neglected people, 
that will effectually subdue them, and in time elevate them to the plane of peaceful 
and industrious citizens. 

Very respectfully, thy friend, 

JOSEPH WEBSTER, 

United States Indian Agent. 
Barclay White, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Omaha, Nebraska. 



No. 8. 

Winnebago Agency, Nebraska, 

mnthmonth 17, 1872. 

Respected Friend : I respectfully submit this my fourth annual report of the con- 
dition of the Winnebago Indians in Nebraska. 

The past year has been marked by a steady improvement in the condition of this 
tribe. The men have nearly all adopted citizen's clothing ; and the women, although, 
they still persist iu wearing their peculiar style of dress, I belTeve will be more easily 
influenced to adopt a better one when they come to live in houses. 

There has been comparatively little sickness among the Indians, and I am able to 
report an increase of forty in the population during the year, most of which, however^ 
is due to accessions from the Wisconsin brunch of the tribe. 

Elections. — ^The second annual election for twelve chiefs occurred about the 1st of 
Fourth month last, and resulted in the choice of seven new men, five of the old ones 
being re-elected. The interest in this election was much greater than that manifested 
the year before, and all seemed eager to participate in it, excepting the incumbents, 
who had concluded th^at it would be to the interest of the tiibe not to hold any more 
elections. 

The manner of voting was in this wise : Each of the old chiefs, and his opponent, 
selected by the opposition party, stood on opposit-e sides of the road, where they were 
joined by their respective supporters, when a count was taken! This plan was found 
to give much bett^ satisfaction than voting by ballot, which was tried the previous 
year. 

I believe these elections are a step in the right direction, as they not only give toth^ 
members of the tribe a republican form of government, and thus pave the way to cit- 
izenship, but they tend to break up the old tribal relations, and create a desire among 
the chiefs to become popular with their bands. 

Agricultural. — ^About 4,000 bushels of wheat have been harvested on this reservation 
this season, rather more than one-half of which was raised by individual Indians on 
their own claims ; three have nearly two hundred bushels each, and the balance from 
ten to one hundred bushels each. The remainder of the crop, 1,832 bushels, was raised 
by the Government. This will not be sufficient to feed all who have not raised wheat 
during the year. 

The crop of corn will not be so large as that of last year, owing to its having been 
farmed no better, and the season being more favorable to the growth of weeds. I will 
be prepared by another season to purchase cultivators for the use of Indians in farming 
their fields, when' I will look for better results in corn-raising ; they have not had 
proper implements heretofore. The small patches of beans, squashes, potatoes, &c., 
raised by the Indians near their dwellings, are always well tilled, and this year have 
yielded abundantly. Three-fourths of our oat-crop was destroyed by a hail-storm, 
which occurred a few days before they were ripe enough to harvest. 

Improvements. — ^We are at this time surrounded by busy mechanics, who are engaged 
in constructing fifty dwelling-houses for the Indians on their allotments of land. The 
contract for building these houses was let on the 29th ultimo at $668 per house. They 
are all to be completed by the 15th of Fifthmonth, 1873, and in point of comfort will 
compare favorably with any houses in this part of the country. The Indiana in council 
agreed to leave it entirely with me to select the persons who should have houses ; 
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and in my selections- 1 have aimed to choose those who are most indnstrious and seem 
most inclined to live in a civilized manner. 

The agency-house has been repaired and inclosed with a fence, and a convenient office 
erected near by, which I find much more pleasant to hold council in than the room in 
the agency-house which I have heretofore been compelled to use for that purpose. 

Mechanical arts, — There are ten young Indian men now learning the different branches 
of industry represented on this reserve, to wit : Five carpenters, two Bhoemakers, one 
blacksmith, one engineer, and one miller and sawyer. Most of these have held their 
positions for two years; their progress is very encouraging. I have increased their 
wages the present quarter, and hope they will eventually be able to relieve their white 
instmotors. Several Indians are idso engaged on the reservation in assisting to make 
brieks. 

There was quite a demand among the neighboring settlers for Indian labor during the 
past harvest, many of the Winnebago men being very good at binding wheat. About 
two hundred were at work at one time in this manner, and without their assistance it 
would have been difficult to have secured the entire crop. 

Educational. — ^The schools during the year have been in charge of Caroline Thomas, 
Daniel W. and Mary J. Lewis, three experienced teachers, who have conducted them 
yefty successfully. (For details of management, &c., please see the interesting report 
of Caroline Thomas, accompanying this.) We have been greatly aided in keeping up 
an interest in the schools and in making the children comfortable and attractive, by 
the munificent donations of clothing, &c., to the value of $4,000, by the members of 
New York Yearly Meeting of Friends, under whose supervision these Indians are placed. 

We are now making preparations to commence the erection of a brick building, to 
be nsed as an industrial and boarding-school, to accommodate eighty scholars and 
their instructors, and hope to have it completed and furnished, so as to open for teach- 
ing, about the first of Ninthmonth next. With this institution, in connection with 
the three day-schools now in operation, we hope to be able to accommodate all the 
healthy children of suitable ages to attend school, and I will then favor a compulsory 
attendance of all such.^ 

Ctoiiii*. — Bv refsrence to the last treaty between the United States and the Winne- 
bago tribe of Indians, dated March 8, 1865, 1 find that the former stipulates to break 
one bnndred acres of prairie on the reservation, for each of the fourteen bands in the 
tribe ; and as there were but 600 acres broken when I assumed charge three years ago, 
and all the prairie that has since been broken having been paid for out of the tribal 
funds, I would suggest that an appropriation of $2,400, or $3 per acre, to break the 
remaining 800 acres, due these Indians, be asked for at the next session of Congress. 

Wiaoansin Indians, — As there seems to be a prospect of removing to a reservation 
the Winnebago Indians now scattered through Wisconsin, I would respectfully pro- 
test against their being moved here, as their influence would be injurious to this tnbe, 
they being far below them in point of morals and civilization, judging from the speci- 
mens that I have seen. And the prejudice in the surrounding couutiy is such, that I 
believe it would not be policy to move more Indians here, particularly such as these, 
who are comparatively uncivilized. 

There have been several cases of drunkenness among the Indians the past spring 
and enmmer ; tbe offenders have been tried and punished ; and I have succeeded in 
obtaining evidence sufficient, in one intance, to have a saloon-keeper in Sioux 
Gityi who sold ihem liquor, committed to await the next term of the United States 
eonrt in Iowa, for trial. 

I believe these Indians would be greatly stimulated to improve their claims if they 
eonld secnre the titles for them. They have waited three years since the first allot- 
ments were made ; it is difficult to make them believe that it requires so long a time 
to prepare the patents, and they are beginning to fear that they are not coming. 
Very respect&illy, thy son, 

HOWARD WHITE, 

United States Indian Agent, 

Babclay Whitb, 

Superintendent of Indian JffairSy Omaha, NebrasJca, 



No. 9. 

Omaha Agency, Nebraska, 

Mnihmonth 14, 1872. 

Rbbpxcted Friend : Iherewith submit the following, being my third annual report 
of the affairB of this ageicy. I have the pleasure of announcing a general improve- 
ment in the condition of tie Omaha Indians during the past year. Farming operations 
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have been conducted with commendable industry and success, the labor having been 
performed almost exclusively by Indian men, and this release of females from the hard 
drudgery of farm-labor has been a marked evidence of the advantages resulting from 
this change in their habits, while the growing interest manifested by the Indians in 
the intellectual culture of their children gives unmistakable proof of their advances in 
civilization. 

In conducting the business affairs of the agency I am assisted by nine chiefs, whose 
official acts on behalf of the tribe are recognized by the Government. These chiefs 
receive a small compensation annually out of the tribal funds, and hold their offices 
during good behavior. Experience and observation have amply convinced me that it 
is inexpedient to make frequent changes in these officers, inasmuch as it is productive 
of great unsettlement in the affairs of the tribe. Not one of them has been perma- 
nently displaced since my administration here, and only one suspended for a time on 
account of the offense of killing some oxen belonging to his band in order to make a 
feast for his friends. There is a perfect understanding between these chiefs and my- 
self, and all work harmoniously together. 

I have twenty-seven picked men out of the tribe, who act in the capacity of a police 
force. These also receive a small compensation out of the Indian funds. It is the 
province of these men to maintain order among the tribe, to report any wrong-doings 
that may occur, and occasionally to arrest offenders and bring them to justice. 

In the discharge of these duties they are exceedingly prompt and efficient. To illus- 
trate this fact, I may mention th^t not long ago I discovered that some of the Indians 
were in the practice of playing cards until a late hbur in the night. I sent for the 
police and informed them that this practice must be stopped, and admonished them' 
that if any of their own number were addicted to card-playing, they must first burn 
all cards in their own custody, that they might go clean-handed to work, and then 
proceed to commit to the flames all the cards they could find in possession of any of 
the tribe. This was the last of that difficulty, so far as my knowledge extends. 

Previous to my coming here the practice of polygamy had prevailed to a consider- 
able extent in the tribe. The relations thus previously formed were considered too 
sacred to be disturbed, but as I took a decided stand against the practice, it has been 
discontinued, either out of respect to my wishes, or from a conviction that such prac- 
tices were morally wrong. In respect to the transaction of secular business on the 
first day of the week, called Sunday, there has also been a marked change among the 
Indians, and few of them now engage in labor on that day. 

The Omahas are a peaceful ana moral people. Drunkenness and profanity are 
scarcely, if at all, kn(fv7n among them ; while they are careful to respect the rights of 
others, both in person and property. These traits of character are considered to be a 
good foundation whereon to raise the superstructure of permanent civilization and 
unfold the sublime precepts of Christianity. 

A growing interest is manifested in the improvement of their separate allotments of 
land, and those who have had the good fortune to have cottages built for them seem 
much pleased to have a comfortable home that they can call their own. 

By common consent the point seems to be conceded that their long-time practice of 
going on the hunt is to be abandoned forever, and the intelligent Indian now realizes 
that a new career of life has opened before him, and that henceforth he must travel in 
the same path as the white man. The funds which they hope soon to realize from the 
sale of a portion of their surplus lands, under the provisions of an act of Congress 
passed at its recent session, will give a new impetus to the work of civilization and 
general improvement, so long delayed for want of means adequate to a work of such 
magnitude. Altogether, the future prospect, as it regards the welfare of these poor, 
dependent people, is cheering and hopeful ; and encouragement is thus afforded to 
those appointed to manage their affairs to persevere in the performuioe of the ardaous 
and responsible duties devolving upon them. 

Education, — Three schools have been in operation throughout the year, until the 
season for the usual vacation of two months. The children are sprightly, and very at- 
tentive to their studies, and it has been invariably remarked by those who have visited 
the schools during the past year that the order observed by the children, their quick 
perceptions, and the accuracy with which thoy have answered the questions pro- 

Eounded to them, would compare favorably with any schools of white children they 
ad ever visited. This is an encouraging aspect in the future of these people, as the 
little flock of boys and girls now undergoing the process of intellectual training must 
soon become the active and leading men and women in their little community, and the 
influence of their good examples and cultivated minds cannot be otherwise than salu- 
tary. I refer to the accompanying reports of their earnest, able, and zealous teachers 
for further particulars. 

I omitted to remark in the proper place that, through the liberality of members of 
the Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends in Indiana, the school-children have all 
been supplied with good and sufficient clothing for both summer and winter, besides a 
goodly supply for the use of the aged and infirm among the jribe. 
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Agricultural, — In this department the Indian is rapidly becoming sensible that his 
chidT dependence for subsistence must be in the soil, and hence is more .willing than 
ibrmerly to apply himself diligently to his new vocation. This year the Omahas have 
realized a bountiful return for their labor, having harvested over 3,000 bushels of ex- 
cellent wheat, and their corn-crop is estimated at over 25,000 bushels. The crop of 
oats has also yielded well, while potatoes, beans, cabbage, and other garden- vegetables 
are quite plentiful, but being in many detached parcel it is difficult to approximate 
to a correct estimate of the product. 

There is every reason to believe that the growing thrift and industry of these people 
will soon render them self-sustaining and independent of the aid of the Government. 

The supply of plows and farming-implements, &c., owned by the tribe, as also teams 
ibr working their farms, is totally inadequate to the needs of the Indians, yet they are 
too poor to do any better at present. 

Buildiugg and improvements. — But little has been done during the past year in build- 
ing cottages for the Indians on their several farms, owing to the scarcity of funds, but 
they have been engaged in making preparations for the future, by hauling some thou- 
Bands of logs to the mill to be sawed into lumber for this purpose, and materials for sev- 
enteen new houses are now depo8it>ed at as many sites for building, awaiting the slow 
process of procuring the needed funds for their construction. The houses that have 
Deen built thus far are neat and substantial; and the surroundings give a cheerful 
aspect to their new abodes. 

l^oek and farming-implements, — The Omahas receive no Issues of provisions from the 
Ck)vernment, as do some other tribes, yet though they are forced to ^.bstain from ani- 
»nial food throughout a great part of the year on account of their poverty, they have 
entirely discontinued their former practice of killing the cows and oxen issued to them 
in order to procure a supply of animal food. They have now quite a large number of 
calves and other young cattle that are becoming quite valuable, and as stock-raising is 
mnoh more profitable than growing grain in this country, it is much to be regretted 
tiiat they have not the means to Invest more largely in cattle, hogs, and other farm 

0tO(^ 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

To snm up, I beg leave to remark that a review of the status of affairs at this agency 
dnrin^ the past three years is amply convincing that the progress of the Omaha In- 
diana IS onward and upward, and while there is much to regret on account of una- 
Yoidable delays in the vigorous prosecution of the work of promoting their happiness 
and prosperity, there is still cause for thankfiilness, that in the wisdom and goodness 
of a Kind Providence some degree of improvement has been secured to them. 

In respect to the health of the tribe, I may remark that malarial fevers are quite 
prevalent here, particularly during the autumnal months, and in the exercise ot my 
Tocation as practicing physician to the tribe, which duty I have faithfully discharged 

Satoitously for the space of more than three years, in addition to the transaction of 
e general business of the agency, I have found that the accumulated labor and re- 
^onsibility thus devolvin^^ upon me have so seriously affected my health as almost to 
unfit me at times for the discharge of my several duties ; yet I have the consolation of 
believing that my lal)ors have not been wholly in vain, having won the confidence 
and, I am willing to hope, the affections of the simple-minded people whom I have been 
lent here to govern, by my efforts to promote their prosperity and aid them in their 
upward struggles toward the light. 

With sentiments of respect, I am, very truly, thy Mend, 

E. PAINTER, 
United States Indian Agent for the Omahas, 
Barclay White, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs j Nebraslca. 



No. 10. 

Pawnee Agexcy, 
Genoa, Nebraska, Ninthmonth 24, 1872. 

Bbspected Friexd : I take pleasure iu submitting to thee this my fourth annual 

iporti in compliance with the regulations of the Department. 

On the 13th of Ninthmonth last school was commenced in the new school-house by 
the teacher, Phoebe H. Sutton, (now Howell,) and continued until the 30th of Sixth- 
month last, and has been a complete success. Though it is a day-school, fundis were 
fiiniiBlied by the Department to pay the board of the children during the winter, 
while the village Indians were out on the hunt, and wo were thereby enabled to con- 
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tinue the school for nine and a half consecutive months. The scholars were entirely 
sapplied with clothing by contributions made by the members of the Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting of Friends and others, and a number of village Indians, and some of the 
scholars at the Pawnee manual-labor school were supplied from the same source. 

Four mowing-machines, three hay-rakes, and a lot of hay-forks have been purchased 
with funds set apart for that purpose from the cash annuity by the Indians, and they 
are now busily engaged putting up hay for the use of their poqies during the winter 
and spring. 

The grist-mill, which had been thoroughly remodeled and repaired so as to run by 
water instead of steam power, was started on the 80th of Ninthmonth last, and was 
found to run well, but the dam gave way, and was repaired again during the Tenth- 
month, and the mill started and run until the 4th of Elevenmonth, when the flow of 
water in the mill-stream was entirely stopped by a heavy fall of snow and severe cold 
weather, and we were unable to start it again un^iil this spring, when one end of our 
dam was again carried away by unusual high water, since which a contract has been 
made with a responsible party to build a hewn-timber dam and warrant it for one 
year. 

The Indian boarding and farm house has been completed, and was OQCupied by the 
farmer the fore part of the Eleventhmonth last. 

Owing to the heavy snow-storms and severe cold weather of the past winter the 
Indians failed to secure any considerable amount of meat or robes, and were quite 
destitute during the spring, but managed to get along ^ith very little aid from me ; 
having a large amount of potatoes on hand, I issued them to the most destitute. 

A very snug and comfortable dwelling has been built for the interpreter, 16 by 30 « 
feet, one and a half stories high, and is now occupied by him. 

An old log-house, built by the Mormons, and abandoned when I come here, has been 
repaired, and is now occupied by the physician. 

The whole number of children that have attended school the past year is one hun- 
dred and eighteen ; the average attendance, about eighty. The capacity of our school- 
houses is one hundred and fiffcy, and I have funds on hand for building two more 
school-houses and dormitory, which will afford facilities for educating over three hun- 
dred pupils. The census just taken shows that there are four hundred and fourteen 
children in the tribe of suitable age to go to school. For further information in reference 
to the schools I refer thee to the reports of Elvira G. Piatt and Phoebe H. Howell. 

The result of our farming operations for the present year are about as follows, viz : 

60 acres in oats produced 1,900 bushels $570 

125 acres in corn produced 4,000 bushels 1,000 

10 acres in potatoes produced 1,500 bushels 450 

15 acres in various other vegetables, worth '. 730 

210 acres in various products 2,750 



According to the report of the teacher of outdoor work, we have raised enough of 
the following vegetables to abundantly supply us in their season : salads, or lettuce, 
okra, radishes, beets, cucumbers, peas, a series of three crops ; string-beans, onions, 
summer-squashes, green com, early potatoes, tomatoes ; and have enough of the follow- 
ing productions to last during the winter : white-potatoes, sweet potatoes, winter- 
beans, winter-squashes, cucumber-pickles, cabbage, parsnips, carrots, and beets. The 
above crops are produced by the labor of Indians, under the care of farmer, assistant 
farmer, and teacher of outdoor work, principally the scholars of the Pawnee manual- 
labor school ; and all the fuel used at the agency is cut and hauled by the same parties. 
The result of the census taken on the 20th and 21st instant was as follows : 



Name of tribe. 



Chowees 

Kitkahoets 

Skeedees 

Petahowerats 

Total ! 



Men. 



140 

124 

154 

91 



509 



Women. 



254 
208 
232 
182 



876 



Children. 



365 
218 
244 
235 



1,062 



Total. 



759 
550 
630 
508 



2,447 



Four hundred and fourteen of the children are of suitable age to go to school, ac- 
cording to treaty stipulations, showing an increase in the past year of eighty-one. 
On the 8th of Seveuthmonth, the Indians started out on their summer-hunt by per- 
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mission of Generals Sheridan and Ord, and, in compliance with their request, J. B. 
Omohnudro and Baptiest Bayhylle were sent oat in charge of them, and they report 
▼isiy favorably of their conduct among the whites, and their success in the hunt, not- 
withstanding they frequently came in contact with hunting parties of white persons, 
who embarrassed them in their hunting by scattering the herds of buffaloes just as they 
were about to make a surround. They brought in a large amount of meat and skins, 
which, with their abundant crops and cash and goods annuity about to be distributed, 
will ^ve them an abundant supply of all the necessaries of life. One important fea- 
ture in their hunt, which it gives me j^reat pleasure to notice, is that they ranged over 
the same territory with the Brul6 Sioux, their hereditary enemies, and sometimes 
camped within eight or ten miles of them, and both were cognizant of the presence of 
the others, yet no conflict ensued, as had invariably been the case before, and no ponies 
or other property was taken by either party from the other, and this was by mutual 
conaent of the parties, and arrangements are now in progress for a friendly meeting of 
8ome of the principal men of these tribes. 

On the 15th of Seventhmonth I held a council with the Indianu at Grand Island, in 
reference to the sale of 50,000 acres of their land lying south of Loup Fork, and al- 
thongh they objected to some of the provisions of the bill authorizing the sale and 
presoribin*^ the way in which the sale is to be made, and the disposition of the funds, 
the^ finally ratitiea it. 

from information received from the Indians and those in charge of them, it is very 
evident that they cannot rely on the hunt much longer for any part of their subsist- 
ence, neither is it desirable that they should ; conseciuently other means as a substitute 
sboold be afforded them with as little delay as possible. This can be done by the sale 
of their lands, as provided for, and appropriate the proceeds to the purchase of stock, 
bnildinff of houses, and settling them on little farms of their own ; hence the import- 
ance of the immediate sale of their lands to prevent them from becoming a charge 
npon the Government, which I consider very demoralizing to them. 

The only casualties that have occurred to members of the tribe the past year are 
one boy frozen to death in attempting to join the Indians on their winter-hunt, one 
sqoaw found murdered, near Columbus, it is believed, by a member of her own tribe, 
one woman killed by being ruu over by the railroad-cars, and one of their soldiers 
stabbed by a white man who was attempting to steal his ponies. He recovered his 
ponies from the ])arties who were trying to steal them, and also from the effects of the 
wound one of them inflicted. During the present season the village Indians have 
commenced the cultivation of their crops with imx)lcments other than the hoe, which 
were furnished them by me from those belonging to the agency. 

Ab I am about to retire from my office of agent at this agency, I have felt it would 
be right for me to bear my testimony in reference to the results that have followed the 
adoption of the President's Indian peace poficy, so far as the Pawnee Indians and the 
aeotlon of country that surrounds them is concerned. 

At the time I took charge of this agency, Sixthmonth 1, 1869, 1 was informed that 
a white man had been murdered near Columbus on the 8th ultimo : that a woman had 
been shot on Shell Creek, twenty-miles northeast of here, and the entire settlement 
broken up, and the citizens driven off by the Indians, and a feeling of insecurity per- 
vaded the whole comumnitj' near here,- and after I took charge, a conflict between the 
citizens and Pawnees seemed imminent, but was by the wise counsel of some of the most 
prominent men in the comnmnity prevented. An Indian had been wantonly murdered 
on the road from Columbus to the agency and no attempt had been made to redress 
the wrong. Six other Pawnees had been murdered in Kansas without provocation on 
their part, as I was informed by one of the military officers who, investigated the case, 
bat there was no redress afforded the Pawnees or the whites in these cases of outrage. 
The Indians appeared to be neither under the protection or restraints of civil law. 

The •ection of country north and west of here for one hundred miles or more was 
unoccupied by white settlers, and was not considered safe to occupy. The raids of 
the Sioux were frequent, dangerous, and disastrous alike to life and property both 
to the Pawnees and white citizens living near them. The Pawnees themselves wore in 
the habit of going upon the war-path and plundering both the neighboring Indians 
and the whites. Since then the Pawnees have entirely abandoned the war-path, are 
rabject alike to the protection and restraints of civil law and the complete control of 
their agent, and their chiefs and soldiers vie with each other in supporting and aiding 
me in the administration of their affairs. No white person has been killed by them, 
neither has any Pawnee been killed by a white person, and only one case of murder in 
the tribe has come to my knowledge, ^nd I believe the police are vigilant.^ Large 
■ettlemente have beeii made both north and west of here that have not been disturbed 
by the Indians at all, either Pawnees or Sionx, and no Sioux raid has been made upon 
toe Pawnees resulting in death to either party since Sixthmonth 7, 1871, and the pros- 
pect of a permanent peace between them is ver>' promising, and I believe, with a little 
exertion on the part of those in authority over them, might be speedily brought 
aboati 
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A feeling of perfect security pervades the whole commnnity for many miles around, 
and the citizens who were clamorous for the removal of the Indians from the State are 
now satisfied that they shall remain, and the old settlers who had no faith- in the 
President's policy or confidence in its success are among its most earnest supporters, 
and that without distinction of party. 
Very repectfuUy, thy friend, 

JACOB M. TROTH, 

United States Indian Agent, 
Barclay White, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Omaha, NehrasJca. 



No. 11. 

Great Nemaha Agency, 
Nohart, Nebraska, Mnthmonth 2, 1872. 

Respected Friend : In compliance with the regulations of the Indian Department, I 
submit the following, showing the condition of aSairs at this agency : 

The loivas, since the date of my last report, have been gradusHly improving, and this 
spring fenced land broke mbre land, and their crops look well. They evince an increas- 
ing desire to live in houses, and surround themselves with the appliances of civilized 
life, and since the adoption of a more comfortable dress and way of living, and the use 
of stoves in baking bread and preparing their food, there has been less sickness and 
fewer deaths among the children, which I think may be attributed to this cause. 

There has been a great want of wagons and implements to work with, many having 
nothing, and I am pleased to learn that there are funds now in the hands of the super- 
intendent for that and other things much neede^d. 

This tribe all appear satisfied with their present reservation, and do not want to 
leave it ; a large majority wish to have it sectionized and allotted in severalty. 

The stock belonging to the Iowa tribe are well cared for and in good condition ; they 
cure plenty of hay, and provide shelter for winter. The number of horses and ponies 
owned by them is about 80; they have also 60 head of horned cattle, half of which are 
work-oxen. 

The cars on the Atchison and Nebraska Railroad, which passed through their reserva- 
tion, have injured a number of their cattle, for which they promptly receive pay. 

The Iowa Indian school has been kept open since last report, for particulars of 
which I will refer thee to the teacher's report. 

The orphan or industrial home, which has been in operation for nearly sixteen 
months, is very popular and of great advantage to the children there cared for, sixteen 
in number. The house is small and inconvenient, and I should be glad if it could be 
enlarged so as to accommodate a greater number, also have more ground broken. 

The principal crops grown the present season consist of oats, com, potatoes, beans, 
pumpkius, &c., &c. ; the number of bushels will be seen by the statistics of farming. 
This tribe numbers two hundred and twenty-five, nearly all of whom wear citizens 
dress. 

Sacs and Foxes of Missouri, — During the past year this tribe have been unsettled, 
having made up their minds to sell their present reservation and move to Indian Ter- 
ritory. They own 16,000 acres of beautiful landj which they wish to sell, a bill having 
passed Congress this ladt winter to that effect. 

It is now of the utmost importance that the right appropriation of the proceeds of 
the land should be made. The chiefs of the tribe are anxious to go to Washington to 
meet the President and Commissioner of Indian Affairs to arrange in their presence 
and with them the appropriation of the funds received from these lands. And I would 
earnestly recommend that they be allowed so to do, as it is necessary that a laree por- 
tion be appropriated for educational purposes, and I think it cannot be done with their 
consent at any other place. 

There is one family (William A. Margrave) connected with this tribe who are entirely 
competent and wish to become citizens, and finally withdraw from the tribe, and have 
their share of tribal funds. I would strongly recommend it, as they are well educated 
and very respectable people. 

This tribe have no employes, nor schools, having no funds set apart for that pnrpofle, 
and the chiefs are not wiliins: that any of their annuity should be used. 

By the liberality of the Society of Friends the Indians within this agency have been 
supplied with comfortable clothing, and the wants of the sick and aged have been met 
with proper food and care. 

The trading-house at this agency has been conducted during the past year in a man- 
ner resulting to the advantage and satisfaction of the Indians. All goods of thetchar- 
acter denominated "Indian goods" have been excluded, and only necessary andnsefal 
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articles placed within reach of the Indians, the prices corresponding with the neigh- 
boring stores. 

Very respectfully, thy friend, 

THOS. LIGHTFOOT, 

United States Indian Agent, 
Barclay White, 

Superintendent of Indian AffairSj Omahay Nebraska, 



No. 12. 

Otoe Agency, Nebraska, 

Ninthmonth 6, 1872. 

Respected Friend: Submitted herewith is my third annual report of affairs within 
this agency. The agricultnral and other interests of the Otoes and Missoarias have 
been somewhat retarded during the past year, by the manifestation of an unsettled 
spirit among them. The removal of neighboring tribes with whom they have held 
close relations, and numerous other causes, have coiispired to render them dissatisfied 
with their present location, and anxious to follow their kindred tribes to a new home 
in tlie Indian Territory. Since the visit of their chiefs to Washington, in 1869, the 
idea of removal has been cherished aud advocated by a growing party ; but deeming 
the progress which they have made duriug the last three years as evidence tbafc they 
are favorably located, and believing the advantages which they anticipate from re- 
moval to be at best uncertain, I have discouraged its agitation. With thy concur- 
lenoe, however, and at the urgeut reqnest of the tribe, I permitted a deputation, 
oonsisting of chiefe and a few principal men, to visit the Indian Territory, with a view 
to ascertaining the advantages or disadvantages which it may present. 

After an alienee of about a month, during which time they examined the district 
oeonpied by the Osages, they returned with favorable reports. 

The sale of eighty thousand acres of their reservation, as provided for by a recent 
enactment of Congress, would, I believe, if they could be induced to settle contentedly 
on the remainder, effectually solve the problem which their civilization presents ; 
iMt, unfortunately, they refuse to approve of such a sale ; they assert their determina- 
tion to dispose of the whole, or none ; and giving heed to the advice of bad white 
men, tbey still believe it possible to make a treaty at Washington. Until the sale of a 
part or the whole of their reservation can be effected, a want of funds will be the 
chief obstacle to their civilization ; it is true, schools will be maintained, and our 
efforts for their welfare will be unremitting, but the unsettled feeling already referred 
to ean only be overcome by measures which require money. Spend $50,000 for houses, 
schools, implements, cattle ; and, whether they remain here, or remove south, make 
them know that their home is a final one ; place them in charge of proper persons, and 
their eventnal civilization is almost assured. 

Ihiring the summer nearly the entire tribe started on their accustomed buffalo-hunt ; 
and owing to the distance necessarily traveled, in order to reach game, they were absent 
much longer than is usual on such occasions ; in fact, they did not return in season to 
diy their green com, which, with them, is an important item. During their prolonged 
alMenoe, their corn crop materially suffered from the depredations of ponies and oxen ; 
bat all of their crops, embracing corn, potatoes, pumpkins, and beans, have yielded 
welL 

The health of the tribe during the year has been comparatively good ; and although 
malarial diseases have extensively prevailed during the summer, no epidemic has ap- 
peared, and the tribe has actually increased in numbers. 

The day-school at this agency has been successfully conducted by earnest and effi- 
cient teachers ; the attendance of pupils has been good, and in their results the efforts 
of oar teachers have fully met all my expectations. For particulars concerning the 
lehool, I refer to the accompanying report of its principal. A Sabbath-school, estab- 
lished early last spring, has also proved of great value. 

The society of Friends have continued their aid toward our school, and have also 
liberalljr contributed to the wants of our sick and destitute. 

In raising swine and poultry, many of our Indians have shown an interest which is 
enoooraf^ng ; nambers of them, and especially those occupying houses, possess as 
many hoffs and chickens as some of their white neighbors. 

Oar Dlacksmith-Bhop during the year has been supplied with materials and a 
skiUftil mechanic at the expense of the tribal annuity, and repairs of farm-implements, 
WMBOn% 4co^ liave been promptly made. 

Xne saw-mill, which is in a poor state of repair, has been operated when occasion 
lequixed, chiefly by Indian laborers, at little expense. 

15 I A 
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The scarcity of funds which has oppressed this agency has limited operations in all 
directions ; ft^r a year no farmer has heen employed, although experience has shown 
that one is most essential. 

In compliance with instructions, I have contracted with the Omaha and South- 
western, and the Manhattan and Northwestern Eailroad Companies, granting to the 
former a right of way from the north line of the reservation to the northern boundary 
of Kansas, and to the latter a right of way from the south line of the reservation to 
the same boundary, and received from both parties, jointly, the sum of $1,970.75, 
which has been transferred to the Treasurer of the United States. 

Before concluding this report, I wish to refer to the good order which has prevailed 
in this tribe during the year ; intemperance has been comparatively unknown, and 
very few offenses demanding punishment have occuiTed. 
Very respectfully, thy friend, 

ALBERT L. GREEN, 
United States Indian Agent, 
Barclay White, • 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Omaha, Nebraska, 



No. 13. 

Lawrence, Kansas, 

TentJimanth 1, 1872. 

Sir : In presenting my fourth annual report of the past, present, and prospective con- 
dition of the Indians of this superintendency, I am gratified in being able to inform 
3^ou that peace has been maintained with all the tribes except a few of the Kiowas 
and Comanches, who, under the influence of marauding Mexicans and outlaw citizens, 
have, for a long time, continued raiding into Texas and vicinity. 

The industrial and educational interests have been materially advanced, and a good 
degree of religious interest is manifested in the inauguration of Sabbath-schools and 
places for worship, and the number is largely increased who feel encouraged in their 
labor to reach a higher degree of civilization. 

KICKAFOOS. 

The Kickapoos have made commendable advancement in the breadth and products 
of their farms, and in the attendance of their youth at school, most of whom, of suit- 
able age, have now the advantages of a good mission and manual-labor school, under 
excellent supervision. No change should be made in this tribe until their people in 
Western Texas and Mexico are removed to the Indian Territbry, (where they now 
desire to go,) and a reserve assigned to them, when it might be well for all the 
Kickapoos to be reunited, and their reserve in Kansas sold. 

POTTAWATOMIBS. 

More progress has been made with these Indians during the last year than nanal, 
even under adverse circumstances. Agent Morris resigned his office in the Fourth- 
month, leaving them without the guardian care of an agent, to which they were en- 
titled. Since the withdrawal of the citizen class, with their funds, the agency has been 
distant twelve miles from the reserve; its usefulness at so great a distance has 
been retarded. None of their youth have had the advantage of school edacation. 
Early in the season the agent was directed to establish his agency, and erect school- 
buildings on the reserve. A commodious house has been built. ' A superintendent, 
matron, and teacher will enter upon their service at the commencement of the fourth 
quarter. A farm of sixty-five acres has been broken and fenced, in connection with the 
school and the smith-shop located in its vicinity ; and this branch of the tribe is now, 
after many years of privation, provided with educational advantages, and are making 
considerable advancement in their industrial pursuits. By their own request they have 
been well supplied with wagons, harnesses, agricultural and mechanical implements. 
Their agriculturaf, school, and general domestic interests, and the protection of their re- 
serve from the encroachment of surrounding citizens, require the early appointment oi a 
successor to Agent Morris, who should be located among them. Many of the citizens of 
this tribe have removed, and others are making preparation therefor, to their reserve 
in the Indian Territory. Some enter upon their new homes with means and enterprise 
and prospective thrift and comfort. Others evince industry and wealth on their old 
farms in Kansas, while the residue spend their time and substance nnprofitably, and 
the time may not be distant when the Pottawatomies will be reunited on their selected 
lands in the Indian Territory. 
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GBEAT AND LITTLE OSAGES. 

A large number of these Indians have evinced a willingness to abandon their hunt- 
ing and roving habits and locate on individual homes if they were not compelled to a 
dependence on the buflfalo for the subsistence of their families. Their small annuity 
but partially supplies their necessary clothing and food, and is all expended with their 
traders before it is paid to the Indians. The Government and this class of Indians 
sustain a great loss in the neglect to make more liberal provision for industrial enter- 
prise, and for the support of their families during this transition state preparatory to 
self-support. There is no period in the Indian^s-lifo requiring the fostering care of the 
Government so much as during this period. Their leading men have become con- 
vinced of the necessity of this change of pursuits, but they have not the means to 
enable them to build houses, improve and inclose farms, raise produce, clothe and sub- 
sist their families ; and the subsistence absolutely necessary to support life is not at 
their command. Most of the tribe were compelled to go to the plains this spring to 
procure this support, when, under better circumstances, they would have cultivated 
the soil. Their appropriation should be increased to !|75,000, reimbursable, to enable 
the agent to provide the several bands or branches of the tribe with the necessary 
teams and employ<?s to aid and encourage them in the initiatory steps to this import- 
ant labor, and to provide the requisite supply of implements, &c. A sufficient portion 
of said fund should be disbursed in the purchase and introduction of young cattle; 
their beef ought not to be bought and brought to them, when it can be so easily raised 
on their own soil, so well adapted to stock-raising ; and this enterprise will accord with 
their taste and habits, as it assimilates to the hunting-life. Their reserve should be 
paid for, and they be invested with title in fee simple to the same at an early day. 
Tliey urge this, having been compelled to change their reserve recently, and are dis- 
trustful of future security. They have agreed to rcilinquish to the Kaw Indians a por- 
tion of their lands bordering on the south line of Kansas and the Arkansas River for a 
north and west boundary, and providing sufficient area for all of the latter tribe, who 
have consented to accept the same as their future home. I recommend that early ac- 
tion be taken to secure a title in fee simple to the Kaws, and that the Osages be paid 
therefor from the proceeds of their lands in Kansas. 

KAWS. 

These Indians having consented to a new location with the OsageSj I recommend 
that Agent Stubbs be provided with the necessary funds, and instructed to commence 
the requisite labor this autumn and winter, preparatory to the opening of new homes 
and the planting of spring crops to aid in their support next year, and the erection of 
a school-building in season to receive their youth on their removal, without stopping 
their scTiool. A failure herein would retard the tribe one year in their improvement 
of new homes. 

SACS AND FOXES. 

This tribe is progressing under adverse influences, having been subjected to a change 
of agent twice in three years, and removal to their present home in the same period. 
Their money annuities should be reduced, and a portion thereof applied in the pur- 
chase of young cattle, hogs, &c., and in furnishing industrial laborers to aid and 
enconrage them in improving their several homes, thus teaching them the value of 
individual x>roperty, and the comforts and happiness enjoyed in local domestic life. 

ABSENTEE SHAWNEES 

are rapidly improving and self-sustaining. The aid furnished them in agricultural 
implements has been of great service. The products of their farms and the increase of 
stook bespeak for them a prosperous future. Their school is well sustained. Their 
inAnstry, loyalty, and prosperity will operate as an incentive t.o the Indians> of the 
plains to follow their good example. 

CHEYENNES AND ARAPAH0E8 

hsTO made great change since 1869. Addicted to hostile habits and more warlike at 
that period tbi^n the Kiowan, they are now allied to the Government in the main- 
tenance of i>eace on the border. Very strong inducements have been made by the 
laidinK bands of Kiowas, at critical times in»the past two vears, to* jjoin them in hostile 
alHance In raids against the whites, but all such appeals have been rejected, and, as a 
tribe, they haye remained loyal and peaceful. The influence of their late agent has 
been "verv effectual in establishing their friendly relations, and I doubt not his suc- 
eewo r will not only maintain and strengthen the same, but aijyance both tribes in the 
avenues leading to a higher civilization. Their educational and Industrial interests 
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-will receive his hearty aid and encouragement, and they will receive his co-operation 
in every opening to draw them in from the plains, and establish them upon permanent 
homes. 

THE WICHITAS AND AFFILIATED BANDS 

are making good improvement. . Many of them are adopting civilizeii habit<s, building 
houses, increasing the area of their cultivated lots, and, to some extent, introducing 
stock-raising. Their location is a very important one. The roving Indians on the 
west, and contiguous, gives the Wichitas and affiliated Indians an influence over the 
raiding hands, and, as al]ies to the Government, they are of e;reat service in the main- 
tenance of peace and of encouragement to the former to follow them in the pathway - 
to civilization, as they are often visited by them. It would be wisdom and economy 
in the Government to continue its aid in this agency, and encourage the work so well 
begun, by assisting these Indians in all their industrial and educational enterprises. 
These Indians have but partial knowledge of labor, and have no means and but few 
implements to advance them, and unless they receive, for a brief period, at least, the 
fostering care and encouragement of the Government, they will become disheartened, 
and the raiding Indians, on visiting them, will return to their camp-fires unfavorably 
impressed with the benefits of Indian civilization. 

I would, therefore, as a matter of economy, recommend a liberal appropriation to 
sustain and increase the several and various branches of labor in this agency, and that 
Congress be asked to establish the boundaries of the reserve on which they are located, 
and that the same be secured to them, in accordance with a report thereou transmitted 
to the Department two years ago. 

WESTERN MIAMIES. 

In a full council of the Miamies and Confederated Peorias, Weas, &c., in 1861, an 
agreement was mutually and unanimously concluded by which these tribes should con- 
solidate as one nation, on the lands of the latter, providing for equalization 'of their 
funds under the name of Confedt^rated Peorias and Miamies. Under special instructions 
oY the Department, and subject to congressional approval, further arrangements .were 
made, whereby all the settlers upon the Miami tribal lands might purchase from the 
tribe the several selections on which they resided, at the appraised value in 1860, add- 
ing thereto?^ per centum per annum until final payment, allowing said payments to be 
made in three installments, and insuring to the Indians about $8 per acre ; and all intru- 
sive settlers declining this provision were warned to remove from the reserve by offi- 
cial instruction in thirty days. In pursuance of said instructions, a majority of the 
settlers (thirty-five in all) purchased their selections, while the residue, in violation of 
their agreement, declined to purchase, hoping by class legislation to secure said lands 
at former appraisal. This equitable arrangement lodged in tlfe Department, and £Euled 
to reach Congress, and was substituted by a bill wholly in the interest of the settlen, 
and approved by the Department, with the addition of 20 per centum. In this, the price of 
the lauds was reduced about one-half, and the Indians to that extent defrauded of their 
rightful property, and against their earnest protest. 

Many of these Indians, impatient of years of delay in providing sale of their lands 
and removal to new homes, have, of their own volition, removed to and commenced im- 
provements with the Peorias, with whom many of them are allied by marriage, and in 
anticipation of the early ratification by Congress of the agreement referred to. 

Those remaining in Kansas are greatly demoralized ; their school is abandoned; while 
some of the favored families are educating their children in the States at large expense, 
securing a monopoly of the school- fund to a few, a large majority of their youtn are 
destitute of school advantages. The Kansas Miamies are annoyed by depredations npon 
their timber and other property. I deem it but just to these Indians, in pursuance of 
jny duty, to recommend the rejection of the bill pending in their interests, and the 
enactment of one embodying the essential provisions of their nmtual agreement above 
referred to, that they may be settled at an early day in accordance with their desires. 

KIOWAS, COMANCHES, AND APACHES. 

By reason of influences irresistibly evil, but little progress has been made in this 
agency; the large military post, with its surroundings, presents a barrier to Tnifi^m 
civilization. No Indian agency should be permitted at or near a fort, especially where 
the garrison comprises a formidable force. Its demoralizing influence upon the Indian 
in itself is reason sufficient for their separation. The Indians, by long-repeated wrongs, 
are suspicious. They know right well the reason for establishing forts upon their re- 
serves. They feel that confidence in their loyalty has no place in the heart of the peo- 
ple or Government, and, as a natural result, they reflect, sAid reci])rocate the same dis- 
trust. They require full confidence and trust in their integrity. When once received, 
the same virtues are most invariably reciprocated. 
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That no more time he spent or treasure lost, returning no beneficial results, I recom- 
mend the removal of the Kiowa agency to a suifablo location, some ten to liftecn miles 
northeasterly of its present location, apprehending the War Department will take the 
improvements at their value, providing the latter Department do not tind it expedient 
to remove the post to the Rcwi River ; in the latter event, the agency would be well lo- 
cated. The Delaware^ in this agency are making good advancement. In tlie issue of 
rations to the three lower agencies, great improvement has been made, and with marked 
eeonomy. All the beef now issued is weighed upon scales, and turned over to the 
agents by contractors, in small numbers, relieving the Government of the former ex- 
pense of providing and maintaining a largo number of headers. Further reform is 
'lecommended by requiring the agents to slaughter the beef, and prepare it for issue in 
quantity as represented in our city markets. This system would avoid tlie excessive 
waste, common to the practice in use, of permitting the Indiauji to shoot and hack off 
the best of the meat, and abandon a large amount to their numerous canine fraternity 
and to the wolves wlio follow their excessive waste. A few of the Kiowas and Coman- 
ehes have continued raiding into Texas, and committed one near Fort Dodge, in Kan- 
MM. This office has exercised every precaution during the summer to prevent any con- 
federation of these raiders with the Cheyeuues or with other friendly Indians. And, 
to that end, my chief clerk has spent eight weeks' diligent labor in the neighborhood of 
the southern agencies, keeping this office apprised of any unfavorable movements. The 
peace council near old Fort Cobb, called under the auspices of the " general council" of 
the civilized and confederated Indians at Okmulgee, was productive of great good to 
these raiding Indians. The council took early st'Cps to send out some of their most 
iDflnentlal delegates to their distant camps, to extend the invitation, and were success- 
ful in procuring their attendance to the peace council, all previous efforts having 
failed to make any impression upon them. The strong and united a}>peals of the seve- 
ral delegates, with their alternate warnings. In this council, reached these raiders, and 
received in return an encouraging response; as a matter of justice, they were required 
to restore nnconditiimally their captives and stolen stock. 80 far as the former is con- 
eenied, they have acce<led to the request, and promised the latter. The captives are 
restored. They promised in early autumn to visit Washington. The Kiowa chief, 
speaking for all his people, promised to do all required at his hands, if he could again 
ee the faces of their cai)tive chiefs. 

Subsequently to tliis labor, and after the tribes had scattered to the plains aiid the 
delegates to their homes, a special commission arrived, under instructions from the 
Department, to collect a delegation of these Indians to visit Washington, and author- 
ised to promise them, as an inducement, that they should meet their captive chiefs en 
roato, and that Executive indutmce would be exercised to secure their release from 
prison, if they would cease hostilities for a specified time ; and, in place of a small num- 
oer of representative chiefs, to which the superintendent wa** properly limited by De- 
partment, a delegation of over fifty men and women was authorized to visit Washiug- 
ton, while a large proportion of said Indians were taken from tribes and bauds entirely 
friendly ; but one representative chief was produced from the hostile tribes. Big Bow 
and White Horse, (noted Kiowa raiders,) and Bull Bear and Gray Beard, representa- 
tive Cheyennes, who of all others should have been selected, the comniission failed to 
reach, and probably could not have gained their consent in the manner pursued. It 
BDSt be apparent that restrictions imposed on superintendents and agents, who reside 
with the wild Indians and are familiar with their prejudices, while enlarged powers 
are gpmted to special commissioners, (in reference to the same Indians,) and, it may 
be, not in sympathy with the former, and authorized to make promises which the 
saperiotendent and agents are not autliorized to, will tend to weaken the faith of the 
Jnaians in their agent, and increase his difticulties. If commissions are necessary to 
convey Indians to Washington for the advancement of civilization, the interested 
laborers in the field are best prepartnl to designate the proper delegates and the time 
of their visit. 

QUAPAW AGENCY. 

The several tribes constituting this agency are advancing encouragingly in the ave- 
nnes leading to a higher civilization. Three mission and one day school are well 
attended and in successful operation. Three years ago they were destitute of any 
school advantages. Literary and Christian instruction is now accessible to all their 
yoath, and many of tlie parents evince an interest therein. Their agricultural inter- 
ests compare favorably to that of their citizen neighbors in Kansas and Missouri. It 
haaheen our const^uit endeavor to secure the employment of ethcient Christian te^vchers 
and other emidoyes, to whom the care of the 3'outh is intnisted. The same efforts are 
also extendeci to the industrial interests of all the ageucit^, though we often find it 
neeessary to improve herein by substituting more eflieient laborers. 

The Indians are gradually advancing in all their pursuits to a higher life. The field 
is extensive and the work is arduous. The policy inaugurated is the policy of justice 
andeqnity. The Indians are encouraged. The policy could not be chaDged without 
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serious detriment. The foUowiDg tabular statement exhibits the comparative condi- 
tion of our Indians for the years 1869 and 1872, embracing the condensed statistics of 
the Kickapoos, Kaws, Osages, Qnapaws, Peorias, Ottawas, Wyandottes, Senecas, Sacs 
and Foxes, Absentee Shawnees, Chippewas and Munsees, Cheyenues, Arapahoes, 
Wichitas, Keechees, Caddoes, lonies, Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches, and does not 
embrace the Pottawatomies, Mianiies, Shawnees, and Delawares, in conseqnence of their 
removals. This table exhibits a decided improvement in education and industry with 
these tribes, and this improvement has been gained under the obstructing influence of 
the press, railroads, monopolies, squatters, and traders, extending into and retarding, 
in a greater or less degree, our power for usefulness in all of the agencies : 

Statistical statement, 

1868. 1872. 

Population 16,208 17,957 

Number of schools 4" 14 

Number of pupils in school 105 404 

Number of teachers 7 16 

Number of Sabbath-schools .. 11 

Contributed by religious societies, (Friends) .- $3, 335 

Contributed by religious societies, (Moravians) . . J150 

Acres cultivated by Indians .'. 3, 220 9, 671 

Wheat raised by Indians, (bushels) 633 3, 247 

Value of the same $1,135 $3,957 

Corn raised by ludians, (bushels) 31,700 214,190 

Value of the same.. . $24,000 $106,998 

Oats raised by Indians, (bushels) - - 9, 248 

Value of the same .. $3, 680 

Potatoes raised by Indians, (bushels) 1, 770 15, 201 

Value of the same $1,770 $7,414 

Value of other vegetables raised .. $7, 355 

Hay cut and secured, (tons) 750 5,584 

Value of the same $3,590 $30,870 

Number of horses owned 17, 924 42, 920 

Value of the same $702,250 $1,577,571 

Number of cattle owned 640 6, 604 

Value of the same $15,200 v. $103,804 

Number of hogs owned 1, 074 10, 763 

Value of the same $3,23^ $30,227 

THE LEGISLATION OF THE LAST SESSION OF CONGRESS 

In reference to the tribes of this super! nten den cy was generally satisfactory. The 
Osage and Kaw bills provide for permanent settlement on new' homes, affording to 
those tribes a fair value of their lands in Kansas, and placing them on their new homes 
with means for improvement, without uncertain dependence on the Government for 
annual appropriations for necessary subsistence and advancement in civilized life. It 
is very desirable that the approaching session so dispose of the pending bills in con- 
nection with the Western Miamis, New York Indians, and the Black &b Shawnees, 
as to insure justice to them, that they may not be compelled to enter upon new Uomes 
with accustomed adversities, as paupers dependent upon uncertain appropriations for 
support. The latter Indians have taken up their abode with the Eastern Shawnees in 
the Indian Territory, and are entirely dependent on the proceeds of the sale of their 
lands to secure permanent homes with their relatives in the Quapaw agency. 

Notwithstanding the combined and corrupting influence of the press, and railroad 
and moneyed monopolies, and interest of settlers to retain and secure the settlements 
already made within the Indian Territory, but to open up that country to the destruc- 
tion of the best interests of the ludians, I am gratified to inform that the just order 
of the President for the removal of all such intrudeis was faithfully and peaceably 
executed, to the great encouragement of the Indians, establishing a precedent which 
should be promptly maintained in the future. The large number of settlers (from ten 
to fifteen hundred) were removed without conflict ; the sick were provided with medi- 
cine and medical aid, the destitute with rations, and tracsportation for those without 
teams. The Indians who followed and occupied the improvements thus made vacant 
were encouraged to compensate (in part, at least) the settlers for their loss. In many 
cases this was done. The experience of the settlers is salutary, and will not be re- 
peated. 

Many of the Indians of this superintendency are without invested funds, or the neces- 
sary means to keep up their educational interests. The most powerful influence in Indian 
civilization is the education of their youth. I therefore recommend that $S0,000 be 
appropriated to continue the educational and industrial work so well commenced. 
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Powerful and combined agencies are secretly and openly operating to secure the 
opening of tlie Indian Territory. Success herein would nullify the usefulness of our 
agencies, drive out and scatter the Indians over a merciless conntry. 

No other spots in this country will be allotted to them. They mnst be civilized 
herefOTj by resistless influences, suffer extermination there. No greater duty rests with 
the United States Government than faithfully to maintain its treaty guarantees in the 
protection of this people in this " their last and only home," where they must be per- 
mitted to work out their problem of civilization and ultimate citizenship, so well 
began. 
Respectfolly. 

ENOCH HOAG, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, 
Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



No. 14. 

KiCKAPOO Agency, Ninthmonth,l&72, 

Sir: I herewith submit my annual report of the KickapooR, for the year ending 
Eigbthmonth 31, 1872, together with sub-reports from the employes. Having just 
finished a personal examination, in company with the interpreter, of their homes and 
Bonoandings, I am enabled to give an accurate account of their condition. 

The number in the tribe is 290, of whom 149 are males and 141 females. The number 
of children of a suitable age to attend school is 68. The number who belong to their 
ohhroh organization, and profess to be governed thereby, is 135. 

The Indians were somewhat discouraged in their farming when they first ascertained 
that their wheat crop was all winter-killed, but were Induced to plant largely of corn, 
which has paid them well for their labor. 

The Keu^ekuk mission day-school was in session from Ninthmonth 3, 1871, to the 
middle of Tenthmonth, a period of six weeks, when it was necessary to suspend the 
■dhool on account of using the lumber in the building for the completion of the new 
miaeion-building. Owing to unavoidable delays, the new Kickapoo rising mission was 
not ready to occupy until Eloventhraonth 27, 1871, since which time there has been 
bat two weeks* vacation, occurring the first of Seven thmonth, 1872. The house was 
famished alinost entirely by donations from friends, thereby relieving the Indian fund 
of that expense, amounting in all to nearly $1,500. The farming department at the 
mission has been under the care of William D. Jones, superintendent, with the result 
embraced in his report, which will help very much toward keeping down expenses the 
coming winter. The Indians in general are becoming more interested in the school 
and the education of their children, and no pains have been spared to make the insti- 
tution a pleasant home for them. They seem very happy and contented, and would 
regret very much to have to leave and return to their former mode of living. 

The health of the tribe has been very good the past year until about the first of the 
Eighthmonth, since which time there has beeh much sickness, with a number of deaths 
of small children, and a few of adults. 

The general feeling of the Kickapoos is to advance as fast as possible in civilization 
and agricultural pursuits, and quite a number are deeply interested in religious mat- 
ten, and are working faithfully for the good of their fellow-beings in that direction. 
Thy friend, , 

B. W. MILES, 

Acting Agent. 

Ekoch Hoao, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Lawrence, Kansas. 



No. 15. 



Kaw Indian Agency, 
Council Grove, Kansas, Ninthmonth 1, 1872. 

In compliance with the instructions of the Indian De]>artment, I submit my third 
annual report of affairs in this agency, for the year ending with date. 

The health of the tribe has been reasonably ^ood considering^ the constitutionally 
^'tpnwfid condition of many, and their manner ot living, though it is a uo'ticeable fact 
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that the tribe is steadily on the decrease, and I wonld strongly urge that a physician 
be employed, at a stipulated salary, on their settlement, in the Indian Territory. 

Soon after payment last fall, the main portion of the tribe repaired to the buffalo 
countiy, but, owing to the disappearance of the buffalo from the old hunting-grounds, 
and the severity of the winter, they were entirely unsuccessful in their hunt, and re- 
turned home early. And had it not been for the timely arrival of provisions furnished 
by the Department, they would necessarily have suffered, as their only means of sup- 
port consisted of dried com, and the proceeds of what wood they could out, which 
commanded a very poor price. 

The leading men in the tribe seemed to fully realize that they must engage more ex- 
tensively in agricultural pursuits, and depend less on the chase for their support; in 
consequence of which, they have made greater demands for agricultural implements 
and seeds, which have been furnished them as far as funds for that purpose would 
permit, and they planted quite a large breadth of ground last spring, considering the 
kind of stock and implements they have to work with. The season having been good, 
and their crops well cultivated, they have been blessed with an abundant yield, (see 
report of farmer, herewith.) 

Soon after planting their crops, the younger portion of the tribe went on a buffalo- 
hunt, to procure a supply of meat, and skins for moccasins, in which they were very 
successful. 

The school has been kept up without intermission the past year, and, under our 
present efficient superintendent, matron, and teacher, has been eminently successful; 
and the frequent expressions of approbation from visitors have a very perceptible in- 
fluence in stimulating the children to diligence, and awakening in them not only the 
feeling of self-respect and self-reliance, but some sense of responsibility for the right 
improvement of their privileges. The most radical change, however, is that among the 
older members of the tribe. Those who have heretofore been averse to the education of 
their children are not only willing but anxious, and use their influence to keep them 
in school. For further information relative to its progresis, I would refer thee to the 
reports of the superintendent and teacher, which I forward herewith. 

The bill which passed Congress last spring for the disposal of their lands in Kansas 
and their removal to the Indian Territory gives general satisfaction to the tribe, and. 
the commission appointed to appraise their lands are prosecuting their woni/i as fast as 
practicable. 

A delegation, in charge of Uriah Spray and Thomas H. Stanley, has now gone to the 
Indian Territory to select their future homes, and estimate the probable cost of suit- 
able mission and agency buildings, and, on their return, I would earnestly recommend 
that a contract be let to the lowest responsible bidder for the erection of such build- 
ings at an early day. Unless this is done the school must stop, for a time at least. 

I think it also desirable that the tribe be removed in time to plant a crop next spring. 
I believe it essential to their welfare to keep from being fed a whole yearn If they 
have no employment they become restless, and aie more liable to get in trouble among 
themselves and with other tribes. 

All of which I respectfully submit. 

MAHLON STUBBS, 
United States Indian Agent, 

Enoch Hoag, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairi, Lawrence, Kanfios, 



No. 16. 

United States Agency for CHUROKBBSy 
Tahlequah, Cherokee Nation, Septemher 1, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following as my annual report of the condition 
of affairs in the Cherokee Nation. 

Since my last, that pai-t of the Delawares who had left the Cherokee Nation and 
settled on the lands of the Peorias, on the Neosho River, numbering about three hund- 
red, have happily overcome all their prejudices. In spite of their imaginary and real 
causes of complaint, they have returned to the Cherokee Nation, and are now settled 
on the Caney, and are making for themselves comfortable homes. Their temporary 
estrangement and abandonment of this nation has been a vast misfortune and au 
irretrievable loss to them. Three or four years of time and many thousand dollars 
have been spent, without contributing in the least to the establishment of these 
people in permanent homes. 

Wjth regard to the Delawares in general, I am happy to say that they are amonff our 
most industrious and enterprising citizens. Some of them are opening very large Sums 
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and Betting ont orchards, and snrrounding theDiselves with fine herds of horses anc 
cattle. They are now jnst finishing a beautiful house of worship. It is small, but 
will excel any house of worship iu this nation as to style and general appearance. 
They have the means to pay for it, already contributed by themselves. They are also 
taking great interest in personal religion and in Education. 

These people have a claim against the United States Government, under the pro- 
visions of the fourteenth article of their treaty of 18G6, for cattle stolen from them by 
the whites iu Kansas, subsequent to their treaty of 18o4. This claim was allowed by 
the Department of the Interior iu 1870, and Congress was asked to make the appro- 
priation of $2G,402, to pay the same. Inasmuch as Congress has failed to make said 
appropriation, and the claim is uudoubtedly just, I do most earnestly recommend that 
toe matter be urged on the attention of Congress at its next meeting, and the neces- 
sary appropriation be made. 

JfYeedmen. — The condition of the frecdmen continues very much as it was last year. 
There are a large number of those who failed to return to the nation within the six 
months specified in the ninth, article of the treaty of 1866, who are here without the 
rights of citizens. I have not removed them as intruders, because of instructions 
from the Indian Office. 

For two consecutive, years the principal chief, Lewis Downing, has recommended in 
his annual message to ithe national council, that these frcedmen be adopted as citizens, 
but the measure fiiiled to pass at both sessionSf of the national council. These freed- 
men are, therefore, still here as intruders. Legally they have no homes, and if the 
law aeainst intruders were enforced against them, they would be driven from the homes 
they have made at the cost of many years of labor. 

Another class are also deserving of attention — the freedmen from the ^tates and 
the other Indian nations who have intermarried with those who have Cherokee rights. 
It was supposed that the Cherokee laws relative to the intermarriage with white men 
would apply to such cases. But the judges of the Cherokee courts have decided 
against such a construction of the law for intermarriage with white men, so that 
these are also here as intruders. Both classes are certainly objects of commiseration. 
Borne action should be had in the premises at the earliest possible day, for as time 
advances these classes increase, and the difficulties multiply. 

Intruders. — Early last spring the work was assigned to me of removing intruders 
from the Cherokee country and from the lauds on which the Osages are settled. I pro- 
ceeded, with a detachi^iut of troops commanded by Major J. J. U])ham, of the Sixth 
United States Cavalry, to the western part of the Cherokee country. I found the 
Cherokee lands immediately east of the ninety-sixth meridian of west longitude, and 
the Osage lands west of that meridian, and most of the good lands near the State line, 
immediately west of the Arkansas River, occupied or claimed by white intruders. I 
fonnd about fifteen hundred actually settled on those lands, and claims taken sufficient 
for the occupancy of perhaps two thousand more. Some of these intruders bad been 
eetablishing themselves on these Indian lands for two or three years. These were the 
most dariug,Jntelligent, and unscrupulous. They held that the Indian title was 
worthless, except to the amount of land actually cultivated by each individual Indian ; 
that treaties were annulled by Congress ; or, if not, they had been disregarded from 
time immemorial, and, therefore, were of no binding force ; in short, "' that the In- 
dians had no rights which the white man was bound to respect." They had a letter, 
purporting to have been written by Senator Carl Schurz, which assured them that they 
could, with safety, settle on the Indian lands west of the ninety-sixth meridian, but 
not east of that line. I learned, however, that, subsequently. Senator Schurz corrected 
hia mistake, but not until his letter had inspired very many with confidence, and 
caused them to make more extensive improvements. Whether or not Senator Schurz 
really wrote the letter referred to, the effect on the intruders was the same as if the 
letter had been written by the Senator. 

I was also informed that the man who gave the information above referred to bad 
incnrred the displeasure of the settlers and of Senator Schurz for so doing. 

Aside from this letter, these intruders had various pretexts of their own invention 
ibr their trespass, but the foundation of the whole was this : They had so often known 
to Buccee<1 the experiment of intruders settling on Indian lands, and tenaciously holding 
an nntil their numbers had increased to such an extent that the Government would not 
lemove them, but had removed the Indians, and suffered the adventurers to hold the 
Indian lauds, that they had resolved to try it in this country. It was with great diffi- 
cnlty, and only by the most efficient co-operation of the Army and Army officers, that 
thete people became couvinced that we were in earnest. They really seemed to imag- 
ine that we had come only to make a show of efibrt to remove them, and to satisfy 
the letter of the law and the demands of morbid philanthropists and ** Indian sym- 
pathiaers.'' I, however, succeeded in removing these intnulers to the number df some 
fifteen bnndreid. I am greatly indebted to Major J. J. Upham and Lieutenant J. B. 
Kerr,, of the Sixth United States Cavalry, for the every efficient, kind, and humane 
in which they discharged the duty assigned them. M;Egor Upham went straight 
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forward to carry out my orders to remove all Intraders by force, if necessary ; but yet, 
in all cases of sickness and extreme poverty, he was prompt to afford relief by furnish- 
ing rations, medicines, and medical treatment. 

I also wish to bear testimony, in this public manner, to the very efficient aid rendered 
me in this business by Major H. W. Martin, of Parker, Kansas, formerly United States 
agent for the Sac and Foxes. His familiarity with Indian business and with border 
white men, and his unswerving integrity, rendered his services of great value. 

As soon as General B. H. Grierson brought a force of United States soldiers to Fort 
Gibson, at my request, he sent a detachment of soldiers over the samQ ground, to 
remove any intruders that might have returned into the Territory after I left. With 
this detachment I sent Major H. W. Martin to represent me. According to my expect- 
ation, many of the intruders had returned and reoccupied the claims which they had 
unlawfully made in the Indian Territory. These, however, were easily removed, as 
they saw and believed the Government was in earnest. 

^t this time, at my request. General B. H. Grierson has a small forca patrolling the 
country west of the Verdigris River, bordering on Kansas, and extending their patrol 
even to the west of the Arkansas. This is to prevent the return of intruders and to 
keep order on the border. 

Great wrath and indignation was expressed by these removed intruders against 
General Grant for removing them and maintaining the rights pf the Indians, and pre- 
serving inviolate the faith of the Government, so often pledged to the Indians. They 
threatened to vote him down for it ; but while a few disappointed adventurers on the 
border will execrate him for this measure, all right-minded, philanthropic men, not 
only of this age and of these United States, but of every age and of every country, 
will honor him for his justice and humanity in fulfilling the obligations of the Govern- 
ment to its'*wards, and in defending the rights of the weak and helpless. Among the 
brightest pages of his history will be those recording his effoi'ts to fift up the aborigi- 
nal tribes of America into civilization and prosperity. 

Bounties and pensions, — The matter of bounties and pensions to the Cherokees who 
served in the Union Army deserves your special attention. By authority of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the prosecution of these claims and the payment of bounties were 
placed in the hands of Judge John W. Wright, of Washington City. After many 
vexatious delays, which are charged on Mr. Wright, and which he, in turn, charges on 
the Government, a large proportion of the bounties were paid ; but they were not 
paid until they had been very largely traded to merchants wh^ had. bought them with 
goods at high prices. The Indians had gone for these bounties time after time, travel- 
ing in some cases one hundred miles and back, until they^ began to despair, and sold 
them readily, as a man would a long-delayed and uncertain debt. There arc also quite 
a large number of those to whom bounties are due, who have never been paid at all ; 
others who have been paid one bounty and not the second or additional bounty. There 
are many cases in which pensions have been allowed to widows, orphans, and wounded 
soldiers, and yet are withheld by the Commissioner of Pensions. There are other caseB 
in which pensions are undoubtedly due, and in which the claims have Ueen made out 
time and again, but are not allowed. All my efforts in behalf of these people have 
proved unavailing. I desire now to call the special attention of the Department to 
this matter. 

United States district court. — ^As for many years past, the operations of the United 
States deputy marshals continue to be a source of great complaint and discontent 
among the Cherokees. The Cherokees regard these marshals as usurpers, and oonse- 
quently entertain for them all the hatred which a people would naturally have for 
roreigners, exercising over them a usurped and oppressive authority. With this mat- 
ter is connected the whole subject of the jurisdiction over the Indians of the United 
States district court for the western district of Arkansas. There is scarcely anything 
which is and has been as fruitful a source of trouble, oppression, and Injustice as the 
jurisdiction of this court over the Indian country. It has become a very common 
occurrence for innocent men to be arrest-ed by these marshals, and dragged to Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, a distance of perhaps fifty, one hundred, or even one hundred and 
fifty miles, and compelled to give bail in a city of strangers, of whose langu^e they 
are ignorant ; or in diafault of such bail to be incarcerated in the common jaU, nntU 
the meeting of the court. To all appearance the whole court, together with the depnty 
marshals and attorneys, co-operate to increase the business of the court — thus increas- 
ing their business and profits, and to oppress the Indians and take from them the little 
they possess. 

Cases of the most flagrant wrong abound which can be adduced, if necessary, so that 
almost the entire Cherokee Nation regard that court with the utmost detestation and 
abhorrence. Believing that their reasons for this feeling are well grounded, I do most 
earnestly recommend the speedy establishment by Congress of a United States coart 
in the Indian Territory, in accordance with the provisions of the Cherokee treaty of 
1866, Article 13. I also recommend Fort Gibson as the best location for said court. In 
this connection I wish tQ call special attention to the conflict between the treaty 
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BtipnlatioDB on the one hand, and what are called the IlDited States intercourse laws 
on the other, as those laws are now construed and enforced in the Indian Teiritory. 

Article 13 of the Cherokee treaty of 1866 provides ^^That the judicial tribunals of 
the nation shall be allowed to retain exclusive jurisdiction in all civil and criminal 
oaaea, arising within their conntry, in which members of the nation, by nativity or 
adoption, shall be the only parties, or where the cause of action shall arise in the 
Cherokee Nation, except as otherwise provided in this treaty." Notwithstanding this 
provision, in many cases adopted citizens are treated as though they were simply citi- 
zens of the tJnited States, and as though no such relation as that of adopted citizenship 
existed. 

The Cherokees have been taught to regard treaty stipulations as the permanent law 
of the land, and it is contrary to all their notions of justice and law, that these stipu- 
lations be disregarded in so many instances. It was a disregard of this principle 
which furnished the occasion for the terrible tragedy in Going Snake district. 

A man by the name of Ezekiel Proctor was being tried by a Cherokee court on the 
cbfljge of having murdered a Cherokee woman — one Polly Chesterson. While the case 
was pending a warrant was obtained for the arrest of said Proctor, to bring him before 
the United States district court for the western district of Arkansas, on the charge of 
an assault with intent to kill, on the person of M. Chesterson, husband of Polly Ches- 
ieraon, above mentioned. This Mr. Chesterson was a white man, but married to a 
Cherokee woman, and, by adoption, was a citizen of the Cherokee Nation. The treaty 
of 1866 pnts both cases under the jurisdiction of the Cherokee courts. Yet two United 
States deputy marshals, with a, posse oomitatus and accompanied by a number of Cher- 
okees. (who were the enraged and deadly enemies of the prisoner Proctor,) made an 
sssaalt on the Cherokee court for the purpose of either killing the prisoner or of tak- 
ing him from the court by force. The marshal's party having fired on the prisoner and 
the conrt, the guard having custody of the prisoner returned the lire, and a most terri- 
ble fight ensued. The prisoner, having snatched a gun from some one near him, fought 
most desperately. The result was that deputy-marshal J. G. Owens, James Ward, 
Riley Wood, Samuel Beck, George Selvage, William Hicks, Black Sut Beck, and William 
Beck, of the marshal's party, were killed on the spot or died soon after. Of the same 
party the following were wounded : White Sut Beck, George McLaughlin, and Paul 
Jones. 

Of Cherokees in attendance on the court the following were killed, viz : Moses 
Alberty, attorney for the prisoner ; Johnson Proctor, brother to the prisoner ; and An- 
drew Palone. The following were wounded: the presiding judge, B. H. Sixkiller; the 
prisoner, Ezekiel Proctor; Ellis Foreman, a juror; Joseph Churver, deputy sheriff; 
Isaac Vaun, and John Proctor. 

On account of this deplorable affair, Captain Arclj. Scraper, foreman of the jury, 
and Ellis Foreman, above mentioned, were arrested by the marshals. Tht^y were 
taken to Fort Smith, Arkansas. Mr. Foreman, suffering from his wounds, and Captain 
Scraper, weighed down with irons, thrown into prison and bailed out, and again 
thrown into piison, although they were in no way responsible for the fight, were un- 
anned victims, and not combatants. They are now under heavy bonds to appear be- 
ibre the United States district court, at its session in November next. 

Eleht or ten others know that the marshals are after them, and are living in the 
brush to avoid arrest. Among these are Judge B. H. Sixkiller, a man of the most irre- 
proachable character ; Taylor Sixkiller, and John Shell, members of the senate of this 
nation; and some other good and peaceable men. Among these is also Ezekiel Proctor, 
the man who was being tried when the court was fired upon, and who is a most des- 
perate character. 

Other instances have occurred in which innocent men have been driven from their 
fiurms into the brush to avoid arrest. Others, equally innocent, have been arrested, 
kept fiK>m their business for months, compelled to sacrifice their little property to pay 
attorneys, and have returned impoverished to their suffering families. Such things 
call loudly for remedy. 

Jarieulturef hortioulturoy fruit culture, <^o. — The Cherokees are wholly an agricul- 
tural and stock-growing people. Hunting and fishing are followed more as amuse- 
ments than as sources of profit or means of a livelihood. I stated in my last that the 
Cherokees were rapidly recovering from the late war, which swept over the country 
as with a besom of destruction. 

This year I can say that they have made still greater progress in that direction. 

The absence of slave-labor, which once spread its hundreds of acres of cultivated 
hmds, is not felt or seen except in the larger and bettor-cultivated farms and in the 
more prosperous and happy condition of the people. 

Cattle from Texas and the southern portion of the Indian Territory have given the 
people another start in stock-raising, and every family has its little herd growing up 
anmnd it, while the more wealthy and enterprising are growing vast herds of cattle 
and horses. 

Dnring the past year I have taken great pains to disseminate a knowledge of meth- 
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ods and advantages of fruit culture, and point out to the people the fact that this 
country is especially adapted to that particular branch of agriculture ; the consequence 
is that a great awakening among the people to its importance has taken place. Last 
year a great many young orchards were set out. Next spring a vastly larger number 
will be set. I hope to keep on stimulating them to this work until every family in the 
land shall have an orchard of grafted fruit. There being little or no market for vege- 
tables, horticulture receives no attention further than the production of a sufficiency 
for family use, while the culture of the cereals occupies greater thought and attention. 

The Cherokees at the close of the war began as it were ah initiOy and no people in 
their depressed condition are more removed from market, have been more industrions, 
exercised more rigid economy, or buffeted with more manly fortitude the reverses of 
fortune than they. 

Schools. — Only fifty-seven of the public schools have been in operation during the 
past year. Three of these are for the freedmen's children. The schools attended by 
half-breeds speaking English are doing well, and are of great benefit to the children. 
But those attended by full-bloods, speaking only the' Cherokee language, are accom- 
plishing but little good. The children learn to read, spell, and write the English lan- 
guage, but do not understand the meaning of the words. They are engaged in the 
slavish labor of learning the forms and the sounds of letters, syllables, and woixls, with- 
out connecting with them any ideas whatever. The great desideratum for this class of 
children is a system of education which shall take their own language and make it the 
medium of conveying to them a knowledge of the English language, and also make it 
a medium of conveying to them the rudiments of a common education. Then, by the 
time they would have f^rned the English language so as to use it with facility, they 
would have acquired a considerable knowledge of arithmetic, geography, and history, 
and the structure of both languages. That the Cherokee language, instead of being a 
hinderance, it could be made the means and medium of more extensive and axxsurate 
knowledge of the science of both languages, and of more varied culture of the 
intellect. 

During the past year the female seminary has been revived under the supervision of 
Mrs. Ellen E. Eblin, an intelligent and enterprising Cherokee lady. She has, however, 
been compelled to struggle against great difficulties. The principal difficulty is and 
has been the want of means, but it is hoped that as the school-fund incretises there 
will be provision made to raise it to more than its original magnitude and usefulness. 

During the past year this nation has established an orphan asylum. The Rev. Wal- 
ter A. Duncan is superintendent. For your information as to its purposes and present 
state, I here copy the report Mr. Duncan has kindly furnished me, which is as follows : 

" Cherokee Orphan Asylum, 

" September 26, 1879. 

" Sir : I have the honor to herewith transmit a brief statement of the condition of the 
Cherokee Orphan Asylum. 

"This institution was established by an act of the last Cherokee council. It went 
into operation on the fourth day of last March with fifty-four pupils, the design being 
to increase the number of its pupils until all the orphans of this nation are provided 
for. 

*' The second session of the scholastic department opened on the 2d of this present 
month, when the number of pupils was increased to seventy. The asylum is to be 
conducted on the manual-labor system, ?ind every available means will be employed to 
train up the orphans of its care so as to enable them to fill honorable and useful posi- 
tions in society. It is to be supported by funds originating under the treaties with 
the Government. The prospects of its success are very fair. Mr. S. S. Stephens is 
principal teacher, and Rev. W. J. Spaugh assistant. 
"It is desired to have the pupils excel in morality, intelligence, and industry. 
" Very respectfully, your friend and obedient servant, 

" W. A. DUNCAN, 
^^Supei'intendent ChetvJcee Orphan Asjflnm, 
" Hon. John B. Jones, 

" United States Agent for Cherokees." 

Territorial govet^ment. — ^As there was a bill presented in the House of Representatives 
during the last session of Congress for the organization of a territorial government 
over the Indian Territory, and as said bill is to come up for further action on the second 
Tuesday in December next, I deem it my duty to inform you of the feelings of the 
Cherokees with reference thereto. It is a matter of such vital interest to them that 
the whole nation is most profoundly moved on the subject. The masses of the people, 
including all the men of any extensive influence, are utterly opposed to it. They re- 
gard it onlj'^ another name for a bill to wipe out the Indians. I think I can safely say 
that every man of twenty-five hundred Cherokees who shouldered their muskets and 
went forth to fight for the old flag during the rebellion are intensely opposed to the bilL 
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The same may be said of the better portion also of those who went south. They stand 
with C. N. Yauu and W. P. Adair, late delop^ates, and are utterly opposed to the bill. 
Only a few misanthropic, disappointed individuals, supi>osed to be employed in the 
interest of vast land-monopolizing railroad companies, are in favor of this or any sim- 
ilar measnre. Such men are regarded by the Cherokee people as having sold them- 
selvefl to do mischief to their country, and to bring calamity on their own nation and 
race. Whether or not sach opinions are correct I shall not ventnre an opinion, lest I 
should do them injustice. The people judge from outward manifestations, which they 
regard as all looking in that direction. 

As the agent of the United States, appointed to look after the interests of the Chor- 
okees, as a fellow-soldier of loyal Indians, having for three long, sad years of blood 
stood with them shoulder to shoulder, fighting for the Union ; as their life-long mis- 
sionary, as the uncompromising friend of the whole people, I feel it my solemn duty to 
Srotest against all bills that will rob them of their nationality, that will open the 
ood-gates of immigration and pour in upon them a population that will rob them of 
their utnds and overwhelm them with their votes, drive them to the wall, finally sweep 
them out of existence. 

I protest against it in the name of the pledged faith of these United States, in the 
name of honor, justice, humanity, and religion. . I beg that the Cherokees bo permitted 
to keep their poor, flinty hills, worthless to the white man, together with the few fer- 
tile tracts with which they are intermingled. Let them keep their country, even 
though it embrace a small section of fine land lying along the lines of railroads and 
between the Grand River and the Caney. They must have a home somewhere. This 
is the home which they have bought and paid for, and hold by patent from the United 
States. Why not let them live here as well as anywhere else? Surely it would be 
aifflcalt to find poorer, more sterile and worthless hills than those which constitute a 
lanw portion of the Cherokee country east of Grand River. 

The solution of the Indian question. — With some this means the destruction of the In- 
dians« so that they shall no longer be objects of thought, action, and legislation. It 
should mean the elevation and complete civilization and christianization of the Indians, 
and the securing to them all their rights so completely that the subject shall no longer 
enlist public attention or need further legislation. 

One of the strongest motives which can be brought to bear on the wild Indians to 
induce them to adopt a civilized life would be for the civilized Indians to point to 
their own condition of elevation and comfort, and to testify to the wild Indians that 
the Gh>yernment and people of the United States fulfill all obligations to the civilized 
tribes, and secure them in the enjoyment of all their rights and immunities. This 
testimony jbhey cannot render while they stand in constant dread of being crushed by 
a territorial government, and while they are harassed by United States district court, 
as now conducted. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN B. JONES, 
United States Indian Agent, 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D, C, 



No. 17. 

New Boggy Depot, Choctaw Nation, 

September 2, 1872. 

Sir: Since my last annual report there has been but very little of public interest 
that has not^been comnmnicated in my correspondence or monthly reports. 

The general condition of the Choctaw and Chickasaw people during the year past 
has been good. Peace and good order have prevailed to such an extent as to call 
forth frequent remarks upon the subject. At and about this agency, although quite a 
town has grown up, and it is immediately upon the great thoroughfare from the north 
to Texas, along wliich is constant travel, increased of late by tne passage back and 
iCbrtli of men engaged in constructing the railroad now penetrating this country, dis- 
oider is almost unknown, owing, as I believe, in great measure to the exclusion of 
spirituous liquors. There are subjects of vital interest to these ]^ople upon which 
pablio sentiiueut is divided, but they are not allowed to disturb the general harmony. 

The Chickasaws rejected the Okmulgee constitution by an almost unanimous vote 
of the people. The Choctaw council adopted the same, without submitting it to the 
peonlfly 

TDm statistical part of my report is hardly worthy the name statistical, as it is almost 
eotirely estimated, there being no figures to form a basis, except the reports of the 
■chool saperintendents and the missionaries, whoso reports I inclose. 
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The Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad is making rapid progress tbrongh the 
Choctaw country, having crossed the Canadian in April last, aiid since then has 
penetrated the country and is now running trains to Atoka, within fifty miles of 
Red River. The action of the company has been such as to secure the good-will of the 
people along the line of the road, striving to avoid all causes of complaint, and mani- 
festing a regard for the rights of the people of the country. So far as has been in my 
power, I have exercised an oversight upon the payments for tie timber taken from the 
claims of individuals by contractors, and believe that they have been fuirly and honestly 
made. 

Through correspondence with Miles Sells, esq., of Saint Louis, chairman of the com 
mittee for raising cotton premiums for the Saint Louis fair, I have obtained an offer of 
premiums for the first, second, and third best bales of cotton raised in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw country and exhibited at Saint Louis in October next, and hope to 
secure a good representation there of cotton and cotton-planters, and thus secure an 
increased interest in agriculture among the people, aud at the same time bring them 
into more immediate contact with the better class of our own people. 

The freedmen resident in this country have been made very uneasy by reports which 
have been received here in relation to measures that have been brought up in Con- 
gress during the last winter looking to their removal from this country, and especiidly 
because it has been made to appear that it was their desire, on account of the enmity 
of the Indians toward them. 

No one who is familiar with their feelings and desires can fail to see that they desire 
nothing of the kind, but want to remain here, even under all the disadvantages of 
their present position. It is also plain that there is generally, indeed almost univer- 
sally, a friendly feeling toward them, on the part of the Indians. But it is of great im- 
portance that they should somewhere have well-defined rights. As they are here now, 
I cannot encourage them to make permanent improvements, and without theoi they 
are but hewers of wood for others. There should also be means provided for the edu- 
cation of their children. They are not able to employ suitable teachers, and the con- 
sequence Tfs many of these children are growing up ignorant as their fathers were before 
them. It would cost something to establish a school system for them and carry it oa 
until they could do it themselves, but they will do all in their power to aid, and it 
will be cheaper to educate them than to allow them to grow up as they are now grow- 
ing, in ignorance. 

Immediately upon the railroad crossing the Canadian River into the Choctaw coaa 
try, a horde of roughs, who had accompanied the road in its progress through the 
country north of this, came flocking ifito this country prepared to continue their deeds 
of lawlessness and violence. Active measures were at once taken for their expulsion, 
under the direction of the Department, and with the very efficient aid 'of Captain?. 
L. Lee and Lieutenant Quimby, in command of detachments of United States troops, 
they were removed. The result has been that the termini of the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas Railroad have presented as safe places for law-abiding citizens to assemble as 
could be found anywhere in the land. Since the first week, not a death has occarred 
by violence at any termipus in the Choctaw country. Unfortunately, however, the 
exigencies of the service became such that it became necessary to remove the troops | 
word, however, got out that they were to be replaced at once. This kept bad men in 
check for a time. Now, however, I regret to have to say, they are getting their heads 
up again. A great deal of whisky is being sold along the line of the road, which pro- 
duces its legitimate results. 

In conclusion, I would urge the importance of speedily closing up and settling the 
open and unsettled accounts which both of these nations have with the United States. 
1 remain, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

T. D. GRIFFITH, 
United States Indian Agent 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



No. 18. 

' Office of Creek Agent, 

Creek Agency, Indian Territory, September 30, 1878L 

Sir: In accordance with the regulations of the Indian Bureau, I submit the folloi?- 
ing as my annual report of this agency for the year ending September 30, 1872. 

The jiast year has been one of varied experience with the Creeks, and has been 
attended with no little anxiety and apprehension for the future of the tribe. 

The Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad, which at the date of my last report WW 
in x)rocess of building, and was bringing in a horde of gamblers and desperadoeSy hftS 
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been completed through the Creek country, and taken along with its front the rowdies 
and roughs, leaving comparative quiet along its line. There were some scattered along 
the line of the road who thought it would be more profitable to stop, and cultivate some 
of the ludian soil. A part of these, doubtless, were innocent of any intention of vio- 
lating intercourse law. 

There has been no unusual excitement attendant upon the removal of intruders in 
accordance with the special order of the Department. 

With reference to the political difficulties among the Creeks, I have the pleasure of 
reporting very entire satisfaction with the settlement effected last October for four or 
fivd months thereafter. During that time there was held a session of the Creek 
national council, in which all the towns but two were represented by those duly 
elected as members of the council for the next four years. It was pronounced the most 
harmonious session that had been held for some years. They met as brothers and 
friends, and, in accordance with their mutual agreement, each took the prescribed oath 
to Bopport and defend the Constitution. All seemed rejoiced at the prospect of peace 
and quietude, and there seemed nothing in the way, so far as the Indians alone were 
ooiicemed, of the formerly discordant elements blending and laboring together for the 
mutnal interests and improvement of all the Creeks. But, under the guise of friend- 
ahip and special regard for the formerly disorderly faction, two white men, most 
thoroughly irresponsible and unreliable, doubtless employed as emissaries, clandestinely 
entered the Creek nation; and informed the Sands faction that they had been abused 
and deceived, and therefore were under no obligations to keep either their pledges or 
their oaths. A tissue of falsehoods was arranged in the form of a petition, and, having 
obtained by strategy, of course, the indorsement of a western Senator, said to be a 
railroad millionaire, an investigation of the Creek difficulties by a special committee 
was obtained. But the excitement among this ignorant portion of the Creeks had 
been raised so high by the inflammatory influence of these two " apostles of liberty" 
and a few others of kindred spirit, that they could not await the slow action of the 
United States Grovernment, and so they continued to hold insurrectionary councils and 
to harbor horse-thieves and desperadoes until the Creek authorities felt obliged to raise 
a larger force to over-awe the insurrectionists. This force, joined with the interposi- 
tion of the ** Investigating Committee " and the military, resulted in a peace under 
abont the same conditions as agreed upon by the contending parties last October. The 
whole matter now awaits tlie action of the Department upon the report of the Inves- 
tiflnting Committee. I must here express my firm conviction that the revival of this 
ouT difficulty was unfortunate and unnecessary. 

When any considerable portion of a tribe or nation is plotting revolution or insur- 
rection, it must, temporarily at least, be detrimental to industry and prosperity. The 
ultimate results will depend upon the principles which actuate the revolutionists or 
inanrrectionists. But in what position should those be held who, from without, with 
manifestly mercenary motives, seek to turn the course of civilization in an Indian 
tribe backward, and embroil them in internal strife and bloodshed ? Are not such 
richly deserving of narrow rooms with thick stone walls, and a limited landscape seen 
through grated windows ? 

I would suggest the necessity of some laws being enacted which shall severely pun- 
ish those who have once been ordered out of the Indian country as intruders, and have 
again returned to vex and disturb the peace and quietude of an Indian tribe. 

Owing to the disturbed condition of Creek aftairs, growing out of the ** Investiga- 
tion of Creek difficulties," and a dift'erence of opinion with regard to the location of 
the reservation on which the agency buildings shall be erected, the agent has not felt 
at lilierty to make any movements toward erecting buildings, though they are much 
needed. The present aspect of tbe correspondence on the subject of selection of site 
seems to remove such selection from the hands of the agent, as contemplated by the 
treaty stipulation, and so he has nothing to do but await special instructions on the 
subject from the Department. 

I would call attention to the necessity of some action at an early day to remove the 
embarrassments growing out of the occupation of Creek soil by the Seminole tribe. 
The well-being and friendly relations of these two tribes demand that they should be 
either blended into one government, or be located so that each one can have the oppor- 
tunity of independent government without infringing upon the other. 

Since the date of my last report, several prominent Creek citizens have died, among 
whom were Sands, Cotchochee, and Ketch Bamett, leaders of the Sands party, several 
members of the national council, and William Nero, one of the most enterprising and 
patriotic men of the nation. 

It is very desirable that all the old claims of the Creeks be settled at as early a day 
as possible, for pending; claims have an unfavorable effect upon the industry of an 
Inoian. Especially is it to be hoped that Congress will, at its next session, make an 
appropriation for the whole amount due the orphans of 1832 and their legal heirs. 
lliere are now about a thousand of these orphans, and heirs of orphans, whose claims 
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are of near forty years' standing, and will not the United States Government at once 
fulfill its pledges to these, many of whom are in poverty, and need their just dues ? 

I would especially call attention to the early adjustment of Creek claims, under the 
act of March, 1871. The prompt payment of these claims, and the orphan claims men- 
tioned above, would very much relieve the Creek Nation from its present financial 
individual embarrassment, and give an impetus to advancing civilization. 

During the past year incipient steps have been taken toward the formation of an 
agricultural society among the Creeks, for the purpose of introducing and encouraging 
improvement in methods of culture, bringing in new implements, seeds, fruits, and 
better grades of stock. I think the effect of this movement will soon be felt if pelu^e 
and quietude can be allowed to dwell in their borders, and if they can feel an assur- 
ance that they will be permitted to enjoy the results of their own improvements. 

I herewith forward the reports of the superintendent of public instruction, and of the 
superintendents of the mission-schools, all which show as prosperous and healthful a con- 
dition as could possibly be expected in the disturbed condition of the country. There 
is in contemplation a plan to secure another mission-school, but I greatly fear the addi- 
tional expense to the nation consequent upon the renewal of difficulties (which cannot 
be less than thirty thousand dollars) will much retard the success of the enterprise. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that, amid ail the trials, hinderancos, difficulties, 
and dangers to which the Creeks have been subjected and exposed, there are those 
among them whose Christian faith and zeal know no abatement. Especially have the 
Creek Baptists seemed to rally their forces for the spread of the gospel. A strong effort 
has been made by the Muskogee Baptist association, recently formed, to establish a 
Sabbath-school in every church belonging to the association where a teacher can be 
obtained who understands the English language. Bibles, books, and papers are pledged 
to these schools by societies outside the Indian Territory as fast as they may be needed. 
Thus it is hoped that the Sabbath-school influence will be promoted until it shall reach 
every neighborhood, and exert its salutary influence upon the whole tribe. 

The above association, also, at its organization, raised funds, and appointed a colpor- 
teur to devote his whole time for one year in preaching the gospel, visiting famili^, 
and distributing books, tracts, and papers. 

This is as it should be. While greedy speculators and unscrupulous adventurers are 
trying to rob this people of their last home, let men of hope and faith and prayer put 
forth redoubled efforts for their moral elevation. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

F. S. LYON, 
Utiited States Indian Agent for Creeks, 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D, C, 



No. 19. 

Seminole Agency, 
We-tco-Jca, Indian Territory, September 25, 1872. 

Sir : Since my last annual report nothing of importance has occurred at this agency, 
or among the Seminoles, efl'ecting their temporal condition. They have remained at 
peace among themselves, and with their ueiglibors of other tribes ; and they have 
quietly pursued their agricultural occupation, and I believe with increased energy and 
faithfulness, enlarging their fields and cultivating their crops of corn, potatoes, and 
rice with more success aud a greater yield than any year since the close of the war. 
A ready market for their agricultural products would be a stimulus to redouble their 
efforts in their farming operations ; and thus their ingenuity and skill would be more 
rapidly developed. A number of them have enlarged their fields, and a greater area was 
planted this than last year ; and as the result of this and a much more favorable season, 
the yield will be perhaps double what it was last year; but the profits, I presume, will not 
be greater, on account of the decrease in prices — the result in thelnainof the withdrawal 
of the Fort Sill trade from the road running through the nation to the, south side of the 
Canadian River. But their loss in the probable depreciation in the prices of produce 
will be counterbalanced in an increased sale of stock this fall, for which there is 
always a very ready market. Since the close of the war very few of them have realized 
anything from this source. But now many of them have quite large herds, aud no 
doubt several hundred cattle will be sold in the nation this fall. Aud indeed, there is 
no other branch of agriculture so well adapted to the successful management of the 
Indian in this country as the raising of stock. It requires very little labor, which is 
very congenial to his natuial habits, and will yield a larger profit than anything else. 
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It is to be hoped that the Semiuoles will be protected in their just title to their 
present homes, and that the Government will urge upon the Creek authorities a speedy 
settlement of the disputed title of the Seminoles to the lands upon which the Govern- 
ment placed them, and which they have improved with more assiduity and care than 
their neighbors. Many of them are still in doubt whether their lauds and improve- 
ments will be secured to them ; and this uncertainty in this class of Indians is exceed- 
ingly disc<mraging and rests like an incubus upon their energies and labors. 

The Creeks, however, do not any longer trespass upon the rights of the Seminoles. 
It seems that last winter some of the Creek delegation at Washington wrote to Judge 
No-cos-yar-hola, of the Wo-wo-ka district, that the country now occupied by the Semi- 
noles, according to a recent survey approved by the surveyor-general, belonged to the 
Creeks, and that he should extend his judicial district over the Seminole country and 
bring them under the Creek government. It was then that some of the Creeks 
attempted to take possession of Seminole homes and to cut down timber within their 
inclosnres ; but a communication from this office stating tbat the United States Gov- 
ernment would hold them responsible for any depredations committed upon Seminole 
Sroperty until the right of jmssession could bo settled between the United States 
overiiinent and the Creeks, I believe, put a stop to any further trespasses. 

The Seminoles do not feel, and, I think, very justly, that they are a party in the set- 
tlement of this matter, excepting as a protesting party against their removal from 
this to a new country. They say that they purchased of the United States Govern- 
ment a certain amount of land, adjoining the Creek country on the west; that the 
Government showed them their boundaries, and located them, and told them this was 
to be their future home, and for them to go to work and improve it, and they have done 
80 in good faith, and they are now happy and contented. And if their improvements 
have been made upon Creek soil, which is evidently the fact, the Government, and not 
they, is responsible; and they look to the Government to secure them in their rights 
and protect them in their present homes. 

For two special and important reasons I would urge a speedy adjustment of this 
qaestion : 

Ist. For the sake of the peace and prosperity of the Seminoles. They are anxious 
to work, at least many of them, and to build up comfortable homiis for themselves asd 
children; and even under these adverse circumstances of uncertainty as to their ulti- 
mate riglit to their present lauds and improvements, they have enlarged their fields, 
raised their fences as high as *' civilization demands," and some have built new houses, 
j'et the question occurs, and is frequently asked, *' Will the Government protect us in 
our labor f" "Will it not permit us to be removed to some other country?*' In the 
settlement of this difficulty it would be but simple justice that the Creeks should be 
paid a fair price for the land claimed by them, upon which Seminoles have made im- 
provements by direction of the Government, or that they should receive other lands 
in lieu thereof. But it certainly would not be just, nor in accordance with the Presi- 
dent's Indian policy, to remove them from their well-ordered, peaceful, and prosperous 
homes to a new and unimproved country. 

And 2d. It is important and essential, not only to the Indian, but to the agent and 
his family', and I would venture the assertion, even to the Government. In the un- 
settled condition of this (luestion the Department deems it not advisable to expend 
funds in putting up agency buildings, and with this decision the agent agrees, ev<in 
against his own pecuniary interest, as well as against the possession of that ha[)pines8 
and comfort growing out of the family relation, when united around the sacred altar 
of peace, which the world can neither give nor take away. In order, therefore, that 
faithfulness and economy be strictly observed in the interest of both the Governnuuit 
and the Indian, it is important that the welfare of the agents possessing these (qualifi- 
cations shouhl be regarded by those having authority in the matter. In order, there- 
fore, that agents in sympathy with the Indian, his spiritual as well as his temijoral 
welfare, may be retained to more fully test the humane and Christian policy of the 
President, I urge the speedy settlement of the (luestiou of Seminole territory. 

Schools. — There are four district-schools, two Indian and two colored, and one mis- 
siou-school, sustained by the Presbyterian Hoard of Foreign Missions. The district- 
schools have made commendable jirogress during the last session, esp<^cially the. colored 
Bcbools. The Indian children lab(U* under the disadvantage of learning in a language 
foreign to their own without the means of translation, as their teachers <lo not under- 
staud the Indian language. It can very readily be seen, therefore, whetlua* such a 
ayatem of teaching is of any jiractical beuetit, but there is no remedy for it at present. 
One of the teachers, the son of a former missionary, understands and speaks the Indian 
language very well, but, as u matter of accommudation to a female teacher, he is now 
teaching a colored school ; but I ho))e to make arrangements, by the next session, so as 
to give him an Indian school, where his knowledge of the Indian language can be 
bronght into useiul requisition. It is expected, however, that natives will be educated 
and trained in the mission-school to till these stations of usefulness to their own people ; 

10 I A 
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and one young lady, an Indian, is now preparing herself at the mission-school, with 
this end in view. 

As the colored people all speak a jargon English, their children have greatly the ad- 
vantage of the Indian in acquiring an education, and both the teachers of these two 
schools speak encouragingly of the progress their pupils have made during the last 
session, and both hope and believe that some of the colored children will become quali- 
fied, in these schools, to occupy useful and important stations among their people ; and, 
from my personal observation of the rapid progress some of these children are making 
in acquiring an educabion, I am led to the belief that in time they will become the 
principal men and women of the nation, not because they have a superior intellect or 
greater aptitude to learn than the Indian; far from it; but solely on account of their 
partial knowledge of the English. Where Indian children understand somewhat of 
the English language, they keep side by side with the colored children in the classes. 
One of the teachers of these colored schools — J. L. Lilley — conducted a Sabbath-school 
in connection with the daj^-school, when both children and parents attended to receive 
instruction in the truths of Christianity — a very important branch of educatioi^, for, 
although many of them profess to be Christians, and no doubt desire to conform to its 
rules, yet their knowledge of its teachings and requirements is very limited, and so 
much mixed with superstition and heathenish customs that it would be very difficult 
to determine whether they have built upon the rock or the sand. 

It is to be hoped that hereafter the moral training of the children will receive special 
attention, and that all the teachers will institute Sabbath-instruction as a privilege 
and a means of elevating the moral manhood of these poor children to a knowledge of 
their accountability. It has always been my earnest desire to have all the district 
teachers in harmony with the mission in their moral influences over the children of 
their schools, to have them live working missionaries; and I think that the object is 
now attained. 

The mission is a manual-labor school, designed by the board to sustain twelve Indian 
children, six boys and six girls, and is under the superin tendency of the missionary 
Rev. J. Ross Ramsay. It has been in operation only one session, and I have no doubt 
in a few years its influence for good will be felt and appreciated throughout the nation. 

A good school-house was erected at Brunertown (colored) last year by that band, 
ilnder the direction and assistance of their teacher, the agent having furnished about 
$70 from the school-fund to purchase flooring, windows, and nails. It is now the most 
complete and comfortable school-house in the nation. 

Sanitai-y. — During the last year there has been an increased demand for the white 
man's medicine, and for attendance upon the afifllicted by their agent, and an evident 
impatience on this account at my long absence from the agency. But as the agent 
and his family are now situated, irom apparent necessity, this cannot be avoided at 
times, however much I may desire to be with them all the time to relieve their suffer- 
iiigs in disease. 

In connection with this subject, I would recommend an appropriation of |(1,500 for 
the erection and furnishing of a small hospital on the reservation, convenient to the 
agency buildings, when they shall be put up. But I would not recommend this ap- 
propriation without the qualification that a physician shall always be appointed to 
this agency as the Seminole agent, and that he be sufficiently remunerated to justify 
him for his labor, the privations to be endured, and the inconveniences and exposures 
incident to the country and climate. 

In the treatment of chronic, as well as protracted acute disease among the Indians, 
it is very important that the patient should be under the supervision of a physician, 
and attended by a careful white, or other experienced, intelligent and obedient nurse. 

There is perhaps no locality in the Indian Territory where a physician and a hos- 
pital are more needed than at this point. It is near the center of the Tenitory, and 
no physician nearer than sixty miles — North Forktown, Forts Gibson and Sill, each cue 
hundred miles — excepting one at the Sac and Fox agency, forty or fifty miles north of 
this agency. 

Govei'nment. — At the last general council the Seminoles decided that hereafter they 
would elect but one chief, by which they will save $700 per annum. In my last 
monthly report I stated that the council had cut down the representation to about 
sixty members ; but a corrected statement from the chief saj's that the question had 
been reconsidered, and the representation now stands as before. 

For information in refeieuce to agriculture, education, &c., I refer you to the statis- 
tical reports on these subjects henuvith. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HENRY BREINER, 
United States Indian Agent. 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissione)' of Indian Affairs, Waskingtonj D. C. 
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No. 20. 

QuAPAW Agency, Indian Territory, 

Ninthmonth 1, 1872. 

Respected Friend : In accordaDce witli instructions contained in circular letter 
ftom Department under date of June 15, 1872, I hereby present my first annual report 
of the condition of the Indians under my charge. This agency comprises the following 
small tribes, viz: Quai)aws, numbering 240; Confederated Peorias, Kaskaskias, 
Weas, and Piankeshaws, 160 ; Ottawas, of Blanchard's Fork, and Roche de Bceuf, 150 ; 
Eastern Shawnees, 90; Wyandotts, 222; Senecas, 214; makiug a total of 1,076. 
In addition to these there are living on the Confederated Peoria, &c., reserve about 40 
Miamies, and a number more of that tribe contemplate removing to and settling on that 
reserve thepreseiit season. There are also about 75 members of the ** Black Bob" band 
of Shawnees who have settled on the lands of the Eastern Shawnees. This people are 
in very poor circumstances, their lands in Kansas being occupied by white settlers, 
and the rightful owners having been compelled to seek other homes have led a wan- 
dering life, and have become more and more demoralized and impoverished, until, at the 
time of their locating within the limits of this agency, they were reduced almost to the 
verge of starvation. But by the aid of an appropriation of $500, placed in my hands 
by the Government, I w^as enabled to carry them through the winter witliout much 
BufTering. They have mostly put in small patches of corn and garden vegc^tables, and 
will have something to start on the coming winter, although they will not have suf- 
ficient for their necessities. 

The Delawares who were located east of the Neosho River have returned to their 
homes in the Cherokee country. I had two schools of three months each for their 
benefit taught during last winter, one with an attendance of 11 boys and 10 girls — the 
other, 22 boys and 13 girls. The progress and attendance was very good, and they re- 
g;retted much the necessity of leaving their schools. 

The Quapaws are the least developed of any of the tribes in this agency. But 
among some of them there ap])ears to be an earnest desire for improvement. Their 
prosumity to the border towns of Kansas is a sonrce of detriment to them, as it seems 
to be an impossibility to prevent their obtaining whisky. The greater portion are still 
living along the banks of the streams, and as a necessary consequence sutter much from 
sickness during the sickly season of the year. I have been endeavoring to persuade 
some of them to make farms on the prairie. Their impoverished condition has hereto- 
fore been their excuse. But now that they are receiving pay for their lands sold to 
the Peorias and to Government, I hope, by judicious efforts, to accomplish some- 
thing in this direction. A few of this tribe have received some little education at the 
Osage mission ; but until the past summer nothing has been done for them within their 
own limits. I have just procured the erection of suitable, buildings for a mission 
wdiool on their reservation. Emaline H. Tuttle has been transferred from the Ottawa 
mission to take charge of this one, and school will be opened Ninthmonth 2d. The 
Confederated Peorias, Kaskaskias, Weas, and Piankeshaws are making good progress 
in farming, and are adding largely to their area of land in cultivation. They have had 
a school during i)ortions of the past year, which has been well attended and given 
fpood satisfaction. There has also been a Sabbath-school kept up during the past sum- 
mer, which has been well attended, and the interest evinced se6ms to promise good 
results. 

Hnch credit is due Chief Bai^tiste Peoria for his earnest efforts to promote the inte- 
rest of, and the fatherly care which he exercises over, his people. The Miamies living 
on the Peoria reserve are opening farms and making a good start in their new homes. 
Their brethren in Kansas who anticipate moving to this reservation will be, as a gen- 
end thing, able to erect houses and open farms immediately. In my judgment this 
will be a movement which will be very beneficial both to the Miamies and to the Peorias, 
and shoald meet with the hearty co-operation and encouragement of the Department. 

The Ottawa Indians have, many of them, good improvements, and are doing well ; 
Home of them have made considerable additions to their amount of land in cultivation 
daring tlio past year, although they have been somewhat disturbed on account of the 
anomalous condition which they occupj'^ in regard to citizenship. They have a very 
fine reserve for farming jmrposes, nearly all of which is susceptible of cultivation. I 
think if their financial fiffairs can be properly adjusted, a prosperous future is in reach 
of this people. The mission-school for this tribe has been of the most encouraging 
description. The attendance has been fully up to the capacity of the buildings,. while 
the progress has been such as to give every encouragement to press on in the gpod 
work. Tlio Sabbath-school at the mission has been regularly kept up for the past 
year, and we trust good results have followed the labor that has been bestowed thereon. 
For further information in regard to this tribe, see report of A. C. and E. H. Tuttle,. 
snbmitted herewith. 

The Eastern Shawnees are few in number, and have had no opportunities for educa- 
tion heretofore. They have made some additions to their farms during the past year, 
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but do not show as much enterprise and desire for improvement as would be desirable, 
although I trust something has been gained in this respect. They have raised good 
crops of corn the past summer, and will go into winter in good condition. 

The Wyandotts have been in a disturbed condition during a portion of the past year 
over the adoption of the citizen-class, who have been residiugon the reserve. But that 
question having been amicably settled by their adoption, early in Sixthmonth last, 
which was promptly approved by the Department, I hope that the addition to the 
tribe will infuse new life into them, as the citizen-class are, as a general thing, more 
energetic, better educated, and far superior in industrial attainments, to the Indian 
class which heretofore constituted the tribe. They evince a lively interest in education 
by sending the greater part of their children, who are of proper age, to the mission- 
school. 

The Senecas are, to a great extent, good farmers, considering their opportunities, and 
many of them have good farms, houses, and barns. A portion of their reserve is very 
good farmiug-land, but a large portion, probably one-half or more, is so hill^ and 
rocky that it is entirely unfit for cultivation, producing only a scrubby-oak timber, of 
but little value except for fire -wood. 

In accordance with instructions, I have had a school and boarding house erected for 
the use of the Shawnees, Senecas, and Wyandotts. School was opened Sixthmonth 
1st, and has, from a very small beginning, increased to the capacity of the buildings, 
and necessitated the immediate erection of an addition to the boarding-house which 
is in course of construction. 

But a small number of the Shawnee or Seneca children have yet been induced to 
enter school, but 1 hope by careful management to get a number more to attend when 
the addition to the building is completed. I transmit herewith report of superintend- 
ent, matron, and teacher of this school. 

I believe too much importance cannot be attached to the work of educating the 
Indian children, both in literary attainments and in industrial pursuits. The work of 
civilization and the future of the Indian race depend, in a great measure, on this. 
Therefore I hope that the liberal help given by Government will be continued, as with- 
out this help the work cannot be carried on. 

I think great loss would have resulted from the abandonment of the Ottawa mission, 
and am in hopes measures will be taken to enable us to continue the school for that 
tribe until they are in a condition to furnish means to carry it on themselves. 

In conclusion I would say, that during the past, (my first year in this work,) although 
there have been discouragements to contend with, still I can say that there is cause to 
be thaukful as much has been accomplished as has, and that it has been a year of gen- 
eral good health among the Indians, and the workers have all been blessed with good 
health and permitted to work in harmony and Christian love. 
Respectfully, 

HIRAM W. JONES, 

United States Indian Agent. 

Enoch Hoag, 

/Superintendent Indian Affairs, Lawrence, Kansas. 



No. 21. ' 

Sac and Fox Agency, Indian Territouy, 

Eighthmonth 26, 1872. 

Dear Friend: In compliance with the regulations of the Indian Department, I sub- 
mit this, my second annual report of the Indians under my care. 

The tSacs and Foxes of the Mississippi^ at the time of my last annual report, were in a 
very unsettled condition, occasioned (as was ihen mentioned) by the running of the 
line between this and the Creek lands. The line was run some seven or eight miles 
farther west than the former line, cutting off many and all the best improvements on 
the Creek lands. Some had made nice improvements, built good log-houses, and fenced 
good farms. It rendered them very unhappy for a time; but they concluded to look 
for new locations. They selected lands and commenced innutMliately to make fields, 
and some of them to build houses; and quite a number of them have now built log- 
houses. Three have i)ut up frame houses, and there have been houses built (according 
to treaty stipulations) for two of the chiefs. A dwelling-house, designed for a physi- 
cian, is nearly finished, and is now being used for the accomnmdation of the mission 
or boarding school — a house for that purpose not haviug been erected yet, for the want 
of funds. A mission-building is much needed, and 1 would urge an early appropri- 
ation for that purpose, as education is the most efiicient means to civilize and Chris- 
tianize the Indians. 

I established or started, in Fourthmonth last, a boarding-school, which is doing 
very well. I herewith submit the teacher's report. There has been great improve- 
ment among these Indians since last report, in regard to the men imposing heavy bur- 
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deiis upon their women to carry. They now pack on horses, or haul in wagons ; and 
the women are moi*e clean and decent in their appearance. We have been visited 
with an nnusnal amount of sickness during the past year, both among the whites and 
the Indians, and one to every ten of the Indians have died, mostly during the winter 
and spring ; very few have died during the last two months, though it still continues 
sickly. Tliey number 160 males, 147 females, 126 children ; total, 433. Some of those 
remaining in Kansas have removed to this reservation since hist report ; and it would 
be of great advantage to these if the others could be induced to come, as it would be 
the means of stopping so many of these going back to the old reserve to visit their 
people. In consequence of the drought they raised but little last season, but this year 
some have good gardens, and will have considerable quantity of corn, and are putting 
np a large quantity of hay. 

Ahaentee-ShawneeH. — These Indians were in a very unsettled and unpleasant condition 
daring the winter and early spring, on account of the then prcspect and expressed in- 
tention of the Pottawatomies encroaching upon them, and even threatening to take 
their farms and homes from them, and disposes them entirely ; they felt very much 
discournged, and many of them almost gave up the idea of farming. I encouraged 
them all that I could to go to work and enlarge their fields, and plant gardens. This 
some of them did, but others felt fearful they would lose all, until I was instructed to 
inform them that it was decided that the Government would not permit the Potta- 
watomies to disturb them, and that they would be sustained in their present localities. 
This was pleasing information to them, and they entered with renewed energy into the 
work of farming, and planted gardens, and with the aid of a kind Providence they 
have raised a sufficiency and to spare of all kinds of vegetation, and tln^ir present crop 
of corn is now readj'^ for cutting, which they are busily engaged in doing. It is estima- 
ted at over 30,000 bushels, and their potatoes over 1,100 bushels, and it is believed that 
Uoth com and potatoes will even exceed these amounts. 

The estimated value of their stock and farming implements is at x^resent as fol- 
lows: 

Horses, 978, at $25 each , S24,450 

Cattle, 1,643, at $10 each 16,430 

Hogs, 3,139, at 6,^00 

Wagons, plows, harness, &c 1, 000 

Total 47,880 



They are of an inquiring mind, and these Shawnees manifest a desire to learn the art 
of farming more perfectly, and to imitate the white man in his labors. 

There was a school established among them in the Fifthmonth, under the care of 
Joseph Newsom as teacher. For a more full account of their condition and desires I 
refer to his report, which I forward herewith. 
Respectfullv submitted. 

JOHN HADLEY, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Enoch Hoag, 

Supenntendent of Indian Affaii's, Lawrence^ Kansas, 



No. 22. 

Osage Agency, Indian Territory, 

NinthmontJn,l&72, 

Respected Friend ; My annual report of the Neosho agencj' for the current ycsiv is 
herewith submitted. 

Soou after my last report the ninety-sixth meridian was resurveyed and officially 
established, about three and a half miles west of the line made by the former survey, 
which the Osages were informed wouhl be near (if not in fact) their eastern boundary. 

Their good land was contiguous to the incorrect line upon which the settlements 
and improvements of the Osages and the agent were made ; these were now found to 
be in the Cherok<*e diminished reserve. The Osages went immediately to the plains 
on their fall hunt, much displeased and discouraged, alleging that another gross out- 
rage had been peri)etrat(5d upon them by the Government. Commissioners were 
promptly appointe<l by the D(»partment to endeavor to make a settlement between the 
Osages and Cherokees, Just and eciuitable to each. One of the commissioners, George 
Howland, jr., of Massachusetts, acc(mii)anied the agent to the plains in th(; latter part 
of the winter, to communicate with the chiefs who came into the agency, where we 
were Joined by Commissioner Wistar and Superintendent Iloag. A ci)uncil was con- 
vened on the Ist of Thirdmonth, and a fair conclusion obtained satisfactory in the 
main to the Osages. The Cherokees insisted on retaining their diminished reserve 
Intact, bat the Osages were assured that the Government felt bound to se(;ure them 
the strip of laud in question if they still desired it. For the sake of preserving peace 
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and friendship with their civilized brothers they nobly relinquished their choice of 
land and improvements and submitted to another removal, with the understanding 
that these improvements should be appraised and paid for by the Cherokees. They 
agreed to purchase another tract from the Cherokees much inferior to the former, but 
containing a larger amount of land, embraced between the ninety-sixth meridian and 
Arkansas River ou the east and west, the south line of Kansas and the Creek country 
ou the north and south, the Kaw Indians having a right to settle on the same reserva- 
tion. 

The Department and Congress having approved this agreement, and the military 
having commenced removing the white settlers who had intruded on those lauds in 
considerable numbers, the Osages were invited and urged to locate on their new reser- 
vation and endeavor to make use of the brief time allowed them to put in a crop. 
Feeling disappointed and unsettled, but few of them were disposed to believe that their 
new home would be a permanent one, insisting that the land should be priced and 
paid for and a deed obtained before much of their labor or funds should be expended 
in improvements. These objections were justified by their past experience, and about 
one-third of the tribe did not even plant " patches." Most of the Little Osages settled 
near the Kansas lino, and with some of the mixed-bloods occupied most of the improve- 
ments made by the white trespassers, they generally making the intruders reasonable 
compensation. Special care was taken to assist and instruct them in their attempts 
at farming; also the Beaver and a part of the White Hair bands who were disposed to 
settle and go to work under the discouraging influences that then prevailed. Their 
efforts have been rewarded with a bountiful crop, and they are now feeding their less 
sanguine brothers who have been subsisting wholly on the plains. Wagons and harness 
were purchased for No-pa-wol-la, Che-to-pa, Young Strike Axe, and Wy-a-hoh-ka, head- 
men of the Little Osages. They soon trained their ponies to the harness, and greatly 
enjoyed' hauling their wood and driving about with their families. Several head-men 
of other bands have repeatedly asked for similar presents, but there are not funds suf- 
ficient to procure them. The whole tribe can doubtless be settled the coming season 
if a suflScient amount of their ample means can be obtained to break a few acres of 
prairie for each family and to afford them some other assistance and instruction. 

After their crops were planted they were obliged to go to the plains with their 
women and children to obtain a subsistence on buffalo-meat until their corn and 
pumpkins ripened. Having no provisions scarcely to take with them, they were in 
almost a suffering condition for food before they reached the buffalo, which were kept 
back by the large number of white hunters on the plains, who are wantonly destroying 
the buffalo ; consequently some depredations on droves of Texas cattle were committed 
by one of the wilder bands about this time. Conflicts between those white hunters 
and Osages are currently reported, and it is a matter of surprise that more of them do 
not occur, as the Osages feel that those men are stealing and wasting the subsistence 
the Great Spirit has provided for them and other Indians. The buffalo is the main 
dependence of the- Osages for food. They have not the farming-implements or knowl- 
edge to obtain a subsistence otherwise. Unless the Government can make some pro- 
vision for them, a majority of the tribe will again have to seek a living on the plains 
during the winter at least two hundred miles from this agency, where retaliations on 
both sides will doubtless be made, and conflicts more frequently occur, as ill-will in- 
creases. Those hunters are generally armed with rifles of long range, and many of^ 
them deem it as good sport to shoot at Indians as buffaloes. The Osages now return- 
ing from their summer-hunt report instances of being fired upon without provocation. 
I trust the Government will provide means from the funds of the Osages to enable 
them to subsist themselves on their own reservation in future, as it is throngh dire 
necessity that they live on the plains. 

About 2,000 acres have been planted by the tribe in corn, pumpkins, potatoes, mel- 
ons, and other vege.ables, and distributed among the bauds as follows ; the population 
is also given : 



Band. 



Big Hills.... 
Clam mores . . 
Big Chiefs... 
Black Dogs . . 
White Hairs. 

Beavers 

Little Osages 
Half-Breeds.. 

Total . 



Population. 


Acres planted. 


936 


125 


239 


30 


698 


None. 


511 


25 


362 


250 


237 


250 


696 


500 


277 


820 


3, 956 


2,000 
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About 450 tons of hay have been harvested for the Osage stock. The 50 acre6 of fall- 
wheat sowed on the former reservation have been harvested. The Osa^es did the 
binding and shocking, and assisted iu stacking it in good order. The yiehl is esti- 
mated at 800 bushels, and they are pleased with the expectation of having it thrashed 
soon and distributed among them for sowing. 

The chiefs advised the location of the new agency at Deep Ford, on Bird Creek, near 
the geographical center of their reservation, at which place I erected log-houses for 
agent's office and commissary and for the use of the physician and blacksmith, and 
removed there about the 15th of Fifthmonth. Arrangements are being made for the 
erection of permanent agency buildings. 

Their new reservation is very broken, and abounds with sandstone bluflfs and ridges. 
Thegreater part of the prairie-land is rendered untillable by the diffusion of sand-rocks 
over the surface. There are small valleys that are fertile and free from stone along the 
larger creeks. The valleys on the Arkansas are some larger, but sandy, and subject to 
overflow. A scraggy, knotty post-oak is the principal timber, mostly unfit for build- 
ing purposes. On the whole, it is a country poorly adapted for civilizing purposes. It 
embraces about 1,000,000 acres, and barely affords enough good farming-land for the 
4,000 Indians that are to occupy it. The appearance or the country is very beautiful 
and deceptive in the summer, when the scrubby trees are covered with foliage and the 
rocks partly hidden by the grass. 

Twenty males and eighteen females are in attendance at the Catholic school, Osage 
mission, Kansas. I hope provision will be made for schools for the education of their 
children at their new home the coming year. 

The separation of the Indian Territory into a judicial district, the appointment of 
United States commissioners at central points, a corps of marshals selected with refer- 
ence to their moral fitness as well as animal courage, would certainly be a great im- 
provement on the present inefficient, unjust, and expensive system of government for 
the Indian Territory. The mere presence of a tribunal of justice in our midst would 
largely restrain the commission of crimp by the white desperadoes who flee the States 
to find an asylum here. With border-men for grand and petit jurors, as now, the grossest 
outrages upon the lives and property of civil Indians are slurred over and not deemed 
worthy of investigation. 

] inclose statistics relating to farming and education. 
Very respectfully, 

ISAAC T. GIBSON, 
United States Indian Agent, 

EXOCH HOAG, 

Supenntendcnt of Indian Affairs, Lawrence, Kansas. 



No. 23. 

Office Kiowa Agency, Indian Territory, 

Ninthmonth 1, 1H72. 

Friend : During the fall and winter of last year, and the early part of the present 
season, the Indians of this agency, except the Qua-ha-da band of the Comanches, came 
regularly for their rations, and repeatedly gave assurance of amity and peace during 
this year ; but n<» sooner had their horses recuperated from the winter*s exhaustion 
than the Kiowa Indians determined to go on the war-path during the summer, and I 
have canse to believe that a few of the Apaches and a large number of the Comanches 
have joined them in their raids, in compliance with their earnest appeals. The frontier 
settlers of Texas have been extreme sufferers from their numerous thefts and atrocities 
committed during this year, in which they have stolen many hundred horses and mules ; 
in some instances, all the stock of a new settler. They have taken one young woman 
and two children captives, and murdered, in the State of Texas, twenty-one persons 
that I have heard of. They have also murdered one man near here, one at Pond Creek, 
north of the Cheyenne agency, and several in New Mexico. 

From the 8th of last Fifthmonth to the 18th of Eighthmonth, I have withheld rations 
from the Kiowa Indians on account of their atrocities. At the latter date they brought 
in, without a ransom, two of the captives, Susanna and Milly F. Lee, who, with their 
brother John, were taken by them on the 9th of Sixthmonth, 1872. They promised to 
bring in their brother in two weeks. Until they do 1 do not intend to issue to 
them again, unless so instructed. At this date the child has not been delivered, but 
will probably be returned at the council appointed to meet at the Wichita agency on 
the 3<1 instant ; said council having been appointed by Special Connnissioners Edward 
Parish and Henry E. Alvord, who were appointed by tiie Secretary of the Interior 
Department, with special reference to the continued raids of the Kiowas and allied 
bands of Indians. During the past year I have made repeated but ineffectual efforts 
to procure the captive boy who is with Maw- way's band of Comanches. Ue was cap- 
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tured in the early part of 1871. These two are the only children, I believe, now held 
by the Indians of this reservation. The Qua-ha-das have some who are grown, and 
could leave if they wished. 

At the council held at Old Fort Cobb, in the Seventhmonth, by the appointment of 
the civilized Indians, Lone Wolf, on behalf of the Kiowas, stated that they should not 
make peace, or return their captives, unless Satan ta and Big Tree were released from the 
penitentiary in Texas, and their reservation-lines extended from the Rio Grande to the 
Missouri River. White Horse, who appears to have led in some of the most disastrous 
of the raids, said that the old chiefs might make peace, but he and the young men did 
not wish it, but should raid when they chose. Kicking Bird, however, after the council 
was over, voluntarily stated that he wanted peace, and should try to procure and bring 
in the captives, in which he was encouraged by several who were present, and urgea 
by Cyrus Bede, superintendent's clerk. The result was the bringing in of two of the 
captives to the Wichita agency on the 17th of Eighthmonth, and here on the 18th, as 
above stated. At the time they were bronght. Lone Wolf was again the spokesman for 
the tribe. He stated that they now all wanted peace, and should raid no more unless 
the white people got foolish and did something to them. For the last year or two the 
Indians have understood that they could procure neither rations nor annuity goods 
while they hold captives, and by order of the Department they were not to receive a 
ransom on the return of captives. 

To purchase a peace of the Indians by giving them an increased amount of rations 
and annuity goods upon their promise to cease raiding and war has a very injurioos 
effect, not only on the party who thus indirectly receives a bonus for their atrocities, 
but upon other Indians also. We had as well attempt to hire the murderers aud des- 
peradoes in our large cities to cease their depredations as to pay the Indians to do the 
same. The natural ability of the Indian is little, if any, inferior to the Anglo-Saxon, 
and he should be held responsible for his actions, especially when he receives no provo- 
cation for them. The leniency of the Government in letting guilty ones go unpunished 
is accepted on their part as cowardice or imbecility on the part of the whites. 

The Kiowas and a few bands of the Comanches are uncontrollable by me. For several 
months they have remained beyond my reach off the reservation, and notwithstaudine 
the promise of Lone Wolf as previously stated, I have no confidence that their good 
behavior will continue longer than until their horses recover their flesh next spring. 

With a very a few exceptions the Apaches of this agency have behaved moderately 
well during the past summer, and could the Kiowas aud a few bauds of the Comanches 
be controlled, I think that some of them, as well as a portion of the Comanches, would 
at once engage in agricultural pnrsuits. The few families of Delawares in this agency 
are doing reasonably well. They generally wear citizen's dress, and all live in log- 
houses of their own construction, and are cultivating small lots of land. 

The boarding-school, under the efldcient care of Josiah Butler, teacher and superin- 
tendent, is progressing remarkably well. Of the thirty-one Indian and four white 
children, thirty-two are reading, and nearly all have made creditable progress in writ- 
ing and geography, and some of them in arithmetic. Two of the boys, in addition to 
going to school, are making good progress in learning the carpenter- trade, and two are 
doing something at blacksmithing, but do not apply themselves closely. The other 
boys have assisted in cutting wood and gardening, and the girls in house-work. The 
report of the teacher is appended. 

Could the Indians be brought under proper control and become ready to locate, it 
would be much better to have the agency removed to some point more remote from 
Fort Sill, as it is, for many obvious reasons, very unsuitable for an Indian agency to 
be located near a military post. 

Could there be several religious praying teachers or missionaries procured to go to 
the various camps of the Indians of this agency to teach their children, and, as God 
gave them the ability, instruct all in the truths of the gospel, I believe that the wit- 
ness of God in their hearts would be reached, and a portion of them would cease their 
nomadic and raiding lives by realizing that "God is love, and they that dwell in love 
dwell in God." I arrive at this conclusion not only from the history of the aborigines 
from an early period to the present time, but by seeing the effect of the religious and 
literary instructions upon the few Indian children who, for more than a year, have 
been attending the school of this agency. Only a very few of the children belonging to 
the agency have I been able to induce to attend the school, but several of the chiets have 
expressed a willingness to have teachers go to their camps aud instruct their children 
there. While it is best for the pupils that they be placed in a boarding-school, yet, if 
they cannot be induced to go there, I believe that teachers, if the right kind can bo pro- 
curred, shouM be sent to their camps, both as a matter of expediency and philanthropy. 
Respectfully, 

LAWRIE TATUM, 

United States Indian Agent., 

Enoch Hoag, 

Supei'intendent of Indian Affairs f Latorence, Kansas. 
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No. 24. 

Upper Arkansas Agency, Indian Territory, 

Eighthmonlh 28, 1872. 

Respected Friend : In compliance with tlio regnlations of the Indian Department 
and instructions contained in circular letter dated Washington, D. C, June 15, 1872, 
from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, I have the honor to report the following state- 
ments of the condition of affairs at this agency : 

I took charge as acting agent on the 1st day of Sixtlimonth of the present year, in 
loom of Brinton Darlington, late United States Indian agent, who deceased FifMi- 
month 1, 1872. For information concerning the Indians and affairs of this agency I 
am indebted to J. Amrick Covington, chief clerk to Agent Darlington, until my arrival 
here. 

Since last yeai-'s report considerable progress has been made in the avenues loading 
to the civilizing and christianizing a portion of the two tribes that constitute the in- 
habitants of this reservation, presenting proof conclusive to the most obstinate mind 
tibat Indians can be civilized, and by receiving justice and proper moral restraint at 
the hands of his fellow-man, resist the allurements of the *' war-path," and settle down 
into the peaceful x)ursuit of the buffalo and the farm industry. For the accomplish- 
ments of this end the Indians and the Department are indebted to the late Agent 
Darlington for untiring efforts. 

Arapahoes, — This tribe remained at or near the agency until the 1st of Seventh- 
month, 1871, when they left on their regular hunt on the North Canadian and its trib- 
utaries, having waited some weeks the return of Little Raven, Powder F.ace, and 
Bird Chief from Wjishington, whither they had gone at the request of the Depart- 
ment, to talk over the affairs of the tribe. The buffalo, usually so plenty on this reser- 
vation, were not so numerous last fall, and they had rather a scant supply until after 
the new year, when, moving north to the Cimarron, or Red Fork of the Arkansas River, 
a ^ood supply was obtained and the trade in their camps was resumed as usual, per- 
mission having been given to the licensed trader to visit them in their winter-camps 
for a limited time. The Indians regard the presence of their tradei*s in their camps 
daring the inclement winter weather with great favor, and I wish to say in connection 
with this, as some have doubted the pr()])riety of })ermitting such trade, that the 
experience of the former agent and the statements of others conlirm me in the conclu- 
sion that it is totally impracticable for the Indians to bring their robes so great a dis- 
tance to the agency to trade, during the inclement winter weather, with ponies much 
reduced in ffesh, rendered so by the limited supply of forage and the toils of the hunt. 
And to refuse them the regularly licensed traders, who are responsible men, is bnt to 
hold out inducements to illegal traders, who swarm on the Kansas and Texas frontiers, 
and introduce annually large cpiantities of whisky, powder, and guns, and other illicit 
articles of trade especially prohibited by the Dei)artment. 

Annuity goods. — On the 1st of Teuthmonth, 1871, the issue of the usual supply of annu- 
ity gooils was commenced, which consisted of 1,000 pairs blankets, 17,128|^ yards cal- 
ico, 17,003 yards blue drill, 985^ yards blue cloth, 7,860 yards brown sheeting, 200 dozen 
pairs hose, 700 woolen shirts, 700 hickory shirts, 500' wool hats, 800 frying-pans, 240 
dozen stew-pans, 240 dozen iron kettles, 80 dozen butcher-knives, 10 dozen sieves, 
10,000 needles, 4 gross thimbles, 100 pounds thread, and 3,848 i)ounds tobacco. The 
JBBne was made, pro rata, to each band as from time to time visited the agency, after 
the manner as was directed in last annnal report, which seems to be the only method 
whereby the goods can n'ach all the members of the tribes, and serve the purpose that 
is intended by the De.i)artment. The main portion of the tobacco was reserved and 
iasned to them weekly, also a few bolts of calico, blue drill, sheeting, and blue cloth, 
which was made up, l)y our female helpers, in garments for the children of the two 
Bohools, and shirts and other garments for adult males and females, the Indian women 
and girls assisting some with their needles. 

Inaian farming. — During Thirdmonth last the Arapahoes began to arrive at the 
agency and locate for the summer, and they were again invited by their agent to select 
grounds for the raising of corn and other products for a partial maintenance of them- 
Belves and their horses. The agent, as I am informed, called their attention particu- 
larly to the diminished siii)i)ly of buffalo the past season and its rapid disfippearanco 
from the plains, as a stern necessity for tho.iu to prepare for the inevitable change that 
18 coming upon them, and that they should take strong hold of the lib(;ral opportuni- 
ties offered them by the Government, and direct their every effort in the direction of 
iDdependence and self-su])p()rt from the products of the soil, and that, too, from their 
own individual labor; at the same time offering them every assistance in his power, 
ander iustnictions from the De.]>artment. Quite a number of the i)rominent men of 
the tribe seemed to comprehend the situation, and gave the agent every assurance of 
their intentions to undertake to raise corn, but before planting-time came many of 
them had lost faith, on account of tlunr constitutional aversion to labor, and but a few 
additional names were added to the '^ corn road.'' Big Mouth's farm, being situated on 
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low bottom land, was so wet in early spring as to make it impossible to plow it in good 
season for planting, and as the Wichita Indians, while camped on the North Fork dur- 
ing last winter, destroyed the fence surrounding it, after the season had far advanced 
it was thought best to abandon it for this season, and he (Big Mouth ) obtained a small 
tract of old land from his son-in-law, near the agency, which he has cultivated during 
the season with only limited success. I have caused since my arrival here to be broke 
for Big Mouth 10 acres of new ground near the agency and adjacent to his house, which 
I shall have fenced by early spring, and it is my intention to operate our Indian farm- 
ing on a little different plan, hoping to enlist more fully their hearts in the work. It 
is now my intention to place one of our farm-hands at the head of each baud who may 
be induced to undertake farming, whose, duty it shall bo to labor to promote the best 
interests of the farming for his particular band, enlisting all whom he can to assist in 
the labor, telling the Indians of his band that all they raise or produce shall be their 
own, and thus all the way through with the different bands. In this way I hope to 
more fully enlist, not only individual efforts among the Indians, but also a spirit of 
emulation among those who are placed with them in striving to excel in results. By 
thus placing them to a certain extent in the control of their own affairs, we shall hope 
to enlist their best efforts to control the thieving propensity of a large portion of their 
people, who are continually visiting our corn-fields and gardens, &c. 

We intend furnishing all who will accept melon and other garden seeds. They are 
particularly fond of melons, and this propensity, unchecked by any moral restraint, 
makes it impracticable for a melon to stay upon our vines until it has ripened, and the 
only remedy that I have now to propose is to make as many interested parties in the 
" patch" as we can. The same rule will apply to all other articles of produce. During 
the past summer there has beeu quite a large field of corn raised by employes at this 
agency, which, in my opinion, is not accomplishing what is aimed at by the Depart- 
ment, that of instructing the Indian in the arts of civilized life, and on the arrival of 
different bands of Indians at the agency, and even some of those who have remained 
at the agency, their first thought is to appropriate to their own use roasting-ears, 
melons, potatoes, &c.,with the plea (when called to account) that this is their "stuff," 
and produced by the whites whom Washington has sent here to work for them. I 
have no doubt but that we shall fail to accomplish what we may desire in many in- 
stances, and yet I believe it is the legitimate way to enlist Indians farmers. I feel 
encouraged in the hope and belief that the Arapahoes are now awakening to a sense 
of their condition, and a desire to embrace agricultural and stock-raising pursuits as a 
means of living is fast gaining ground among the more influential of the tribe. 
Powder Face, their chief, told me a few days since, that "I see the buffalo are fast 
passing away, and there is no other alternative for my people but get on the white 
man's road," but thinks that the cattle-herd is better adapted to the present condition 
of his people than the " corn road," and further promised his co-operation in that direc- 
tion. If they could be induced to exchange their large herds of horses and ponies for 
cattle, it would result in a great pecuniary blessing to them, and would so dismount 
them as to make it necessary for them to select a spot and settle down, and when once 
located in this way, and helped to implements and seeds a few years, and instructed 
how to work, and a small beginning in the way of a cattle-herd, carefully watched 
over, they may or can be soon self-supporting. 

Cheyennes. — After leaving the agency last summer, they moved up on Beaver Creek, 
beyond Camp Supply, where they had. a very successful fall and winter hunt, making 
their usual *' Big Medicine." Soon after being re-enforced by Medicine Arrow, with 
thirty lodges Cheyennes, from the north, and visiting the agency about once a month 
to get rations and annuity goods, and finally locating their winter-camps on Sand 
Creek, a tributary of the Beaver, in Firstmonth, 1872. Here they were visited by 
J. A. Covington, chief clerk for Agent Darlington, who had a very satisfactory ooaocil 
with them, in which they renewed their assurances of peace and friendship. Soon 
after the above interview, the people of this agency were pained to learn that their 
camps had been visited by some illegal Mexican traders, who introduced whisky and 
arms, and the facts being presented to the officer in command at Camp Supply, he 
attempted their arrest in such a manner as to arouse the suspicions of the Cheyennes 
that another " Sand Creek affair" was to take place, and the excitement for a short 
time was intense. After the troops were withdrawn from the vicinity of their camp, 
quiet was restored. 

After leaving the Beaver, the Cheyennes broke up into small bands, crossed over 
to Wolf Creek and its tributaries, and from there south on to the Washita, where the 
Kiowa village was at that time located, making their " Big Medicine." To this " med- 
icine" the Cheyennes were invited, and quite a number attended. The proposition 
made by the Kiowas was this: to effect a combination of the southwestern tribes, 
declare^ war against the whites, and attempt to secure their captive chiefs Satanta 
and Big Tree. To this proposition the Cheyennes turned a deaf ear, saying, in 
reply, that they were at peace with the whites, and they intended to remain so; and 
soon after moved their camps to the Main Cauadiau, and from there to North JPork, 
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xritli the exception of Medicine Arrow, Whirlwiud, and Heap of Birds, who, with 
their immediate followers, numbering about thirty lodges, remaiued camped with the 
Kiowas. While there is no proof that Medicine Arrow and his followers took any 
prominent part with them in their outrages during tbe past summer, yet we very much 
fear the bad influence that may have been exerted over tbem by such daring hostilities 
as have been engaged in by the Kiowas. 

The Cheyennes are by nature a proud and high-minded people, and always present- 
ing a dignified appearance ; and so long as the wealth of the Indians consists of ponies 
and horses, and his honors are measured by the number of scalps, just so long we may 
expect their raiding proclivities to continue, and when taunted, as the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes have been during the past season by the Kiowas, with such expressions of 
cowardice as ** old squaws," afraid to fi<:ht, &c., it is not to be wondered at that a por- 
tion of tbem should break their pledge. The only wonder is that a larger number did 
not join the Kiowas at that time. For the maintenance of peace among the Chey- 
ennes in an hour of trial we are greatly indebted to Little Robe, Stone Calf, and Grey 
Beard. 

The roving habits of the Cheyennes make them dislike to be compelled to stay at 
any one place longer than a few weeks at a time, which has thus far rendered farming 
a failure among them. They still insist that they will wait and observe the success of 
the Arapahoes before thej' attempt to make a living by farming and stock-raising. 

Schools. — The elforte that have been put forth in the schools during the ])ast year I 
regard as a success, and nmcli more might have been accomplished had our facilities 
for boarding been better and more extensive and our school-rooms been more commo- 
dious. Work on the new mission building was commenced the first of the new year, 
and was prosecuted with as much dispatch as was, under the circumstances, available. 
In Thirdmonth of }>re8ent year, a school opened in one room of the building, and was 
soon filled to its full capacity with Arapaho children. Some were refused admittance, 
for want of school-room and sleeping facilities. We have now a strong force of labor- 
ers at the mission building, and will have it completed ready to open two schools by 
the 1st of Tenthmonth next, when we hope to be able to receive and accommodate all 
who may apply for admission. For further information on this subject, see statistical 
leport of etlucation and School Superintendent Townsend's report, herewith inclosed. 

Farming statistics. — The corn-crop has suffered severely from drought during the ear- 
ing-season, and the inroads of thieving Indians, so that I cannot report over a half 
crop at gathering. 

For further information on this subject see " statistical report of farming,'^ herewith 
inclosed. 

Improvements. — Since last rei>ort there has been erected a conmiodious mess-honse 
for the use of such employes as have no families. The remaining warehouse, situated 
at Camp Supply, has been transported to the agency and re-erect(i(l at about one-half 
its original cost, and has proved quite an advantage to our commissary department. 
Big Mouth, an Arapaho chief, having proved himself worthy, and having selected him- 
self a site for a farm, there was erected for him a neat and substantial house without 
lunch outlay to the Government, which shall have further additions from time to time 
as a careful regard for economy and the affairs of the agency will permit. Much of the 
last year's fencing has required repairs or entire renewals, pressed as it is by thousands 
of ponies^ and it will involve no small expense to keep it in repair. Two large corn- 
cribs were also erected, with a wagon-shed between, affording a safe deposit for the 
acency c6ru. During last Tenthmonth, the agency-house for use of agent was com- 
pletedy making a very comfortable house, 20 by 2S feet, one and one-half stories high, 
with kitchen, dining-room, bed-room, and open stairway on first fioor, three rooms on 
the second floor, and a good cellar under the kitchen. 

Amitor^/.— During the past two months there has been considerable sickness among 
the Indians and employ(5s at this agency, and in consideration of the poor <iccounnoda- 
tions about their lodges for sick persons, and their reckless culinary habits, I would 
most respectfully urge the necessity of erecting a hospital-building at this agency. I 
bdieve that much suttering ctin be alleviated by taking charge of their sick before they 
hftve been subjected to a siege of their superstitious medicine practice. For further 
information on this subject see report of physician in charge, herewith inclosed. 

Police, — Owing to frequent whisky and horse- thieves' raids from lawless whites, and 
the necessity of bringing guilty parties to justice, I would most respectfully request 
and nrge the necessity of furnishing this agency with one or two persons of undoubted 
integrity, whose duty it shall be to keei> a secret lookout for all suspicious characters 
and their movements, and, under the direction of the agent, arrest all guilty persons 
and lodge them in a calaboose at the agency, to be erected for that purpose, there to be 
held in confinement until they can be turned over to the proper authorities. During 
the past month I have been obliged to take our farm-hands from the field to aiTCst 
gallty parties, and in forwarding them to the deputy United States marshal, or to Fort 
Sill, much valuable time has been lost from our agency work, and yet we did not feel 
like being openly defied by outlaws without making a reasouable effort to arrest them. 
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It is ray pleasure to say, in conclusion, that I believe the Indians of this agency are 
in a hopeful condition, and, under careful management, in accordance with the jnst 
and humane policy of the ]»re8ent administration, and with a single eye to the promo- 
tion of " peace on earth and good will to men," we may expect good results. We feel 
under renewed obligations daily to the Gre.nt Head of the Church for the blessings of 
health and the ])re8ervati<)n of life and a willing heart to labor where the church may 
see fit to send us; and although we feel our un worthiness to take charge of an .agency 
burdened with so many vital interests, yet we feel willing to labor with a willing hand 
and leave the results. 

We wish to acknowledge prompt assistance and hearty co-operation from thy office, 
and that of the Department at Washington, in furthering the best interests of this 
agency. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JNO. D. MILES, 
United States Indian Agent (Acting) Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 

Enoch Hoag, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs j Lawreftce, Kansas, 



No. 25. 

Wichita Agency, Indian Territory, 

Ninthmonth 1, 1872. 

Respected Friend: In compliance with thcrequirement of the Indian Department, 
I respectfully submit my third annual report : 

During the past year, part of the Indians connected with this agency have gradaally 
been improving tlieir condition, and extending their means of self-support ; and, 
although this cannot be said of all the bands, yet there is encouragement in what has 
been gained, and in the foundation that has been laid for future advancement in civil- 
ized x>ur8uits. The Caddoes, Delawares, and Ionics, who cultivated more or less land 
last year, have extended their labors in putting in increased quantities of grain; and 
the greater part of the work of clearing and preparing the ground for crops, as well 
as the planting, has been done by the Indians themselves. Reuben Elliott, to whom I 
intrusted the care of the Caddo farm, has managed the affairs there satisfactorily and 
perse veringly. He was furnished with a span of mules, and instructed to be on the 
spot as much as practicable, for the purpose of instructing the Indians how to labor 
understandingly, and to have them bring their horses to be broken to the plow, 
which could mostly be done, without difficulty, by placing a horse and one of our 
well- broken mules together. Thus, the work went on, till the field, containing about 
one hundred and fifty acres, was plowed and prepared for planting. It was divided 
off to suit families or individuals, as the case might be, and the lots or parcels planted 
and tended by the Indians, exclusively. There has been a great difference in the 
interest taken in the crops by those to whom the field was parceled out, yet most of 
them have done well ; and the result arising from industry and careful culture on the 
part of the successful will not be without a beneficial influence upon the careless and 
indolent. 

Black Beaver, a Delaware, with his usual industry, perseverance, and ability, 
fenced iu over two hundred acres of land, having the rails split and hauled dnrinff 
the winter and early spring, the fencing being all done, and the ground plowed and 
planted in good season. The corn flourished and looked well all the season, but the 
dry weather about earing-time has prevented it from filling as well as was expected, 
and his crop will be considerably shortened. His oats have done well, and he has 
realized a fine crop. Other Delawares, and the Caddoes, who are cultivating land and 
raising cattle, have succeeded in their eftbrts encouragingly. Some of them have built 
comparatively comfortable log-houses, and fenced in small quantities of laud, their 
lots varying from four or five to fifteen or twenty acres. 

The Wichitas, Wacoes, Tawacanies, and Keechies have continued their former plan 
of planting patches of corn, melons, and garden-vegetables, the work being still 
mostly done by women. A few of the men, however, commenced labor in a field near 
the Keechie village, but they did not continue their interest in the work through the 
summer, as we hoped they would have done, but abandoned it after a few days" trial. 
This was owing to sickness prevailing in their camps to an unusual degree. There 
being many deaths, they became alarmed, and most of them removed from their vil- 
lages with a view to seeking places where the disease, then so prevalent, would be 
arrested and health restored. One of the men. who manifested more interest in the 
farming, and exhibited more skill and industry in his labors than any of the rest, 
took sick and, after a few days' illness, died. The removal of the Indians occurring 
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at a time when the crops ueeded the most attention, and thus being left without pro- 
tection and necessary care, but little has been realized from them. 

A saw-mill, mentioned in my last report as having been purchased and on its way 
to the agency, has been erected, all the machinery of which is first-class, and works 
satisfactorily. It is driven by an engjino 11 by 20 inches, with a locomotive-boiler 4 
feet diameter, containing forty-two 2^ inches by 10 feet flues. A grain-mill and bolt 
are also attached, with corn-sheller, grindstone, saw for cross-cutting wood, shingle- 
machine, and lath-saw, and all necessary conveniences. The mills and machinery are 
covered by a substantial building 90 feet long by 30 feet wide, built of lumber, in- 
clnding shingles, sawed at the mill. 

Two frame dwelling-houses have been erected for employes near the agency build- 
ings, one of which ia 20 by 28 feet, and divided into four rooms. It is well plastered, 
and finished in a substantial manner. The other is 16 by 22 feet, but not yet plas- 
tered. Several other frame buildings have been put up, which were necessary for the 
service, such as a warehouse, 16 by 40 feet, for the protection of property, a grain and 
boggy house, and an ice-house, all of which have been built of lumber cut at the 
mill ; and corn-cribs have been made for the storage of about 4,000 bushels of corn. 
A field of about forty acres was broken and fenced near the agency buildings, which 
was sowed with oats and produced a fair crop. 

Two good frame houses have been built for Comanche chiefs, each being 18 by 26 
feet, covered with a good shingle roof, and having a fire-place and substantial chim- 
ney built of stone. They are divided into two rooms, and plastered inside, the plas- 
tering being well done, with good mortar, and a hard, smooth finish. A frontier house has 
been built of logs for Wah-loo-pe, chief of the Caddoes, which makes him a comfortable 
dwelling. Tliere have also been two houses built for Delaware Indians from lumber 
sawed at the mill. All of these houses have good floors, and are covered with shin- 
gles. 

A farm of about one hundred and fifty acres, in adition to the oats-field already 
mentioned, was farmed with agency teams and labor, and mostly planted in corn. A 
ibw acres were planted in sorghum, potatoes, <&c. 

A school-house was built during the early i)art of summer for children of the Wichitas 
and other bands, but we were not able to commence a school during the summer owing 
to the Indians being scattered, from the causes alluded to. It is expected to have a 
school there during the coming winter. 

The boarding-school was opened on the 31st of Tenthmonth last, and continued 
throughout the year, until the warm weather made it necessary to suspend it. It closed 
on the 14th day of {Sixthmonth, to be re-opened the 1st of Ninthmonth. The average 
attendance for the year was about twenty scholars, but for the last six months it was 
mnch higher. This school has been most satisfactory and encouraging. For more 
definite particulars I would refer to the report of Thomas C. Battey, principal teacher, 
and A. Slanding, teacher, herewith. For extending the accommodations of this school, 
so much needed, buildings have been commenced in a pleasant grove a short distance 
from the agency-house, the cellar for the main school-builing having been dug and 
walled, and a considerable amount of the material prepared at the mill and workshops 
lor erection. The jdan of the building is an "L," the main part to be 24 by 60 feet and 
two stories high. The lirst floor will contain a dining-room, kitchen, and store-rooms, 
&c.; the front room to be occupied as a class-room or sitting-room, as needed. The 
second story will be for the use of the teachers and others having charge of the school 
and for a sleeping-apartment for the girls. A wing 24 by 37 feet adjoining, and of the 
same height as the part described, will be for the school-room, a hall being taken from 
one end for a stairway, &.c. The second story will contain the boys' chambers, and a 
small room for a teacher. We hope to have these buildings ready for occupancy before 
winter. 

A discouraging feature of Indian advancement has arisen from the depredations of 
white men belonging, apparently, to an organized band of desperadoes who come to the 
country for plunder. They at times come into obscure places, and in some way notify 
the Indians that they have whisky for barter, and the first that is known of it by the 
a|(eut is through the Indians, some of whom have obtained the article, and the guilty 
parties have gone. IJiit the main business of these whisky-dealers is to steal horses; 
and, after becoming ac(iuainted with the range of the herds, they come at night and 
mu off the Indian horses, and mostly make for Texas. This exasperates the Indians, 
and although they have mostly behaved very well about it, yet in one or two instances 
they have organized a small party and gone to Texas to steal horses to replace those 
tbey had lost. WIhmi this has become known, and the parties to whom the animals 
belong have recognized and proven their i)roperty, I have reciuired the Indians to give 
them nn, and most of those stolen have been recovered. There is now a company of 
onr Delaware Indians who are acting as detectives, and, although there is more or less 
opposition to tiiem by some of the other Indians, I have a hope the good work of these 
iMiawares will not only lead to the detection and arrest of guilty parties, but will 
have a salutary efiect ux)ou others. 
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There has been great complaint made by the Indians, and very justlj', in relation to 
the quality of the flour furjiished for their use. When first issued many of them re- 
fused to receive it, but having no remedy they finally concluded to take it with their 
other provisions, but in the division among themselves lar^e quantities of it are wasted. 
During the unusually sickly condition of some of the tribes, they attributed their ill- 
ness to the bad flour we were issuing to them, and the physician who is in attendance 
here confirms me in the opinion that their suspicion is correct, and that this flour not 
only aggravated, but in many cases was the primary cause of the disease. It is my con- 
viction that one-half the quantity of good, strong flour, of a quality suitable for general 
use among civilized comumnities, would give better satisfaction than the full issue of 
bad flour (if flour it can be called) they have been receiving ; not that I think the quan- 
tity should actually be reduced, for the present ration I consider low enongh for these 
Indians in their present condition. I know that the Indian country makes a good 
market for millers and dealers to dispose of an article that could find a market no- 
where else ; but it is bad for Indians to have to suffer for their benefit. 

The census of the Indians on the reservation is as follows, to wit: Caddoes 39*2, 
Wichitas 299, Wacoes 140, Tawacanies 127, Keechies 126, Delawares 81, lonies 85, Pen- 
etethka Comanches 285 ; total, 1,535. 

The Comanches were attached to this agency during the year. They ha^previously 
been connected to that of the Kiowas, but requesting to be reunited to the Wichitas 
and other affiliated bands, to which they had previously belonged, application was 
made to the Department, through thy office, to make the change, which being ap- 
proved, they were admitted accordingly. 

I would again bring to favorable notice those who have been engaged here in our 
work from the beginning, who, having labored diligently during the past year, I trust 
will find their reward. More Christian workers are needed who can enter into sympathy 
with this people and exert a controlling influence over their propensities and passions, 
as well as encourage them in their labors. The advancement of these bands in the 
way of civilization has been retarded by the want of such helpers, for it is of great 
importance that all those who are in such close contact with the Indians should not 
only be in full unity with the policy we are endeavoring to pursue, but be alive to the 
principles of the Christian religion, which proclaims '* peace on earth, good will to 
men." 

Very respectfully, 

JONA RICHARDS, 

United States Indian Agent. 

Enoch Hoag, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs j Lawrence, Kansas, 



DAKOTA, MONTANA, WYOMING, AND IDAHO. 

No. 26. M. N. Adams, Sisseton agency, Dakota.* 

No. 27. W. H. Forbes, Devil's Lake agency, Dakota.* 

No. 28. J. C. O'Connor, Grand River agency, Dakota.* 

No. 29. T. M. Koues, Cheyenne River agency, Dakota.* 

No. — . D. R. Risley, Whetstone agency, Dakota. *t 

No. 30. H. F. Livingston, Upper Missouri agency, Dakota.* 

No. 31. J. E. Tappan, Fort Berthold agency, Dakota.* 

No. 32. T. G. Gasmanu, Yankton agency, Dakota.* 

No. 33. H. E. Gregory, Ponca agency, Dakota.* 

No. 34. J. W. Daniels, Red Cloud agency, Wyoming.* 

No. 35. James Irwin, Shoshone agency, Wyoming.* 

No. 36 and No. 37. J. B. Monteith, Nez Ferc6 agency, Idaho.* 

No. 38. J. N. High, Fort Hall agency, Idaho.'* 

No. 39. J. A. Viall, Montana superiutendency, Helena, Montana. 

No. — . W. F. Ensign, Blackfeet agency, Montana.! 

No. 40. A. J. Simmons, Milk River agency, Montana. 

No. 41. F. D. Pease, Crow agency, Montana. 

No. 42. C. S. Jones, Flathead agency, Montana, 

No. 43. J. Rainsford, Lemhi farm, Montana. 

♦Independent. tNo report received 
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No. 26. 

SissETON Sioux Agency, 
Lake Traverse Reservation, Dakoia Territory, 

September 13, 1872. 

Sir: In compliance with the regulations of the Indian Department, I have the honor 
tosabniit the f<'llowing rei^ort in relation to the affairs of this agency : 

Having received my commission, dated November 1, 1871, on the 22d day of Novem- 
ber, 1871, in accordance with instructions received therewith, I repaired to this agency 
with as little delay as possible, and arrived here on the 9th day of December last. 

The invoicing of stock and receipting for the same to my predecessor, J. W. Daniels, 
esq., being done, my attention wasoflicially called to the fact that, late as it was in the 
Beason, stern winter being already upon us, no purchase had been made, as yet, of the 
required winter-clothing for these Sissoton and Wahpeton bands of Sioux Indians. 
With the mercury 20° below zero, and in the midst of one of the most severe snow- 
storms of this latitude, I found my Indians were really in suffering circumstances. 
Many of them were sick, and some dying daily, in consequence of unusual rigors of 
the season, and the great destitution of suitable winter-clothing. On telegraphing to 
the Department this deplorable state of things and the pressing necessity ot immediate 
relief, I received a prompt and substantial response authorizing the purchase of cloth- 
ing for the Indians of my new charge to the amount of $6,000, which i>urcha8e was 
made at Saint Paul, the goods shipped to this agency, received by tlie chiefs and head- 
men, and ready for issue to the Indians by the 6th day of January, 1872. 

As already stated, on my arrival here last December, there was much sickness and 
frequent deaths among this x>eople, and there was no physician nearer than the sur- 
g^n at Fort Wadsworth, twenty-five miles west of this agency. 

The nomination, appointment, and arrival here of Dr. G. H. Hawes, February 27, 
1872, vras timely, and the arrest of diseases and mortality through his prompt and ef- 
ficient labors was most marvelous, and I am happy to be able to report that the Indians 
of -this agency are now enjoying general good health. 

I have to report that on arriving here I found the tenements which, with one exception, 
consist of log-buildings of the most primitive style, in poor condition and unfit for 
winter use, not having been pointed nor plastered at the proper season for such repairs, 
with no kitchens, woodsheds, wells, nor cisterns, and with no door-yards, gardens, 
nor fields at this agency. I found but little here that was calculated to illustrate to 
these natives the desirableness of the comforts and conveniences of home and home 
civilizatiou. 

I regret to have to report, also, that, on arriving at this agency, to my great surprise, 
I found some of the Indians somewhat prejudiced against their new agent, and a few 
of them committed to a movement looking to revolt, and the support of a certain self- 
oonstitnted candidate, who left nothing undone on his part, and that of the demoral- 
ized, to secnre his own appointment to this ofSce. Nor was this adverse intiuence to 
our work entirely disconnected with the former administration and employds of this 
•gency. 

With no ledger, journal, or day-book, and no file of official correspondence, no bills 
of purchase, contracts or bonds ; no copies of quarterly or annual reports on file in 
this office, on my taking charge here, indeed, nothing of the kind, except an imperfect 
list of accounts and some pass-books, all in the handwriting of the clerk of my pre- 
decessor, showing balauces due sundry working Indians, araountirg to upward of 
$6,000, with scarcely enough supplies in the store-house to subsist the Indians for the 
wint«r, and to pay up new credits for labor done ; it is hard to see, all things con- 
udered, how the afiiiirs of this agency could have been rendered more difficult for an 
incoming agent, and a pleasant and successful prosecution of the work contemidated 
and prescribed by the treaty of February 19, 1867. 

It is, however, with gratification that I am i)ermitted now to report to you that the 
prejudices referred to have worn away, and that the organized opposition has been 
Buccessfully rebuked, and old accounts, as well as new ones, have been settled and 
canceled. Coniidence in the agent and in the present administration has been in- 
spired. Harmony, good-will, and hearty co-operation, in respect to our plans and 
measures for the civilization of this people, have obtained and prevail beyond the most 
sanguine expectations. * 

Enrollment — I have to report that we have enrolled at this agency 1,496, who are deemed 
entitled to the rights and privileges provided by the treaty of February 19, 1867. Of 
these there are enrolled on the working-list, 249 men, 227 women, 22^^ children under 
seven years, 137 children between seven and sixteen years, making a total of 836, which 
embraces all those who have selected and settled on one hundred and sixty acres of 
land, builded houses on the same, occupy them and have commenced breaking and cul- 
tivating fields of from one to thirty acres, with endeavors to increase the same to fifty 
acrea, at least, as the condition bf securing from the United States Government a title 
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to the quarter section on which such settlement and improvement shall have been 
made, according? to the treaty stipulations of 1867. 

Of those on the poor-list there are 92 men, 264 women, 118 children under seven 
years, 186 children between seven and sixteen years, making a total of 660 ; which 
comprises the aged and infirm, the blind and lame, widows and orphans, &c., 
who are sustained and clothed, to a great extent, from supplies procured for these 
bands and brought to this agency, according to the provisions of the said treaty of 
1867. Many of these, although poor and feeble, have settled on chosen quarter-sections 
of land, and cultivate small fields, chiefly with hoes, furnished to encourage them to 
attain to the status of working-men, and to ultimate self-support. It is our constant 
aim and endeavor to reduce this class of indigents as fast as possible, by transferring 
young men and others, who, from time to time may be deemed able to work, to the 
working-list, and hence, not only hoes, but also axes, plows, oxen, wagons, scythes, 
hay-forks, and rakes are furnished new beginners on condition that they faithfully and 
perseveringly use them and report the results. 

Agriculture. — It is highly gratifying to be able to report commendable x)rogre88 in 
agriculture by these Sisseton and Wahpeton Sioux Indians on this reservation, who, 
almost to a man, have become fully satisfied that they cannot any longer rely upon the 
chase, but must of necessity turn their attention to the cultivation of the soil and 
stock-growing for the future, as the only reliable source of subsistence. Many of them 
have learned to work, and some of them to love to work as well, and they evidently 
enjoy the labor of their hands. The corn-crop planted this year is extra good. The 
vegetable-crop is very fine, especially the potato-crop, which, wherever seed could be 
procurred for planting, has been abundant, but owing to the unusual drought last sea- 
son, and the consequent scarcity of seed this spring, many who would have planted 
could not be supplied. The experiment, made here for the first time this season, in 
sowing and harvesting wheat by these Indians, has been very cheering indeed. The 
grain has not only been of the first quality, but yields an average of at least twenty 
bushels to the acre. The total wheat-crop this year on this reservation will not be mr 
from 2,000 bushels. The chief, Gabriel Renville, has set a worthy example to his peo- 
ple in wheat-growing, and has harvested as his share of the first fruits of this proaoc- 
tion 350 bushels. Others who were induced to try it have met with such success as to 
insure perseverance and enlarged fields of wheat in the future For items of iuterestin 
this department, see statistical returns of farming herewith submitted. 

Education. — Hitherto but little has been done for the education of these Sisseton and 
Wahpeton bands of Sioux Indians, excei)t what has been done by the missions of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, under the faithful and eflB- 
cient labors of Rev. Messrs. Williamson, Riggs, Ponds, Hopkins, and others, durinj^the 
last thirty-five years. Many of the adults have long since learned to read and write in 
thei\* own language. But practically these Indians are without any permanent and 
systematic educational facilities. The most that cc^uld be done in the circumstances 
was to employ teachers in some three or four districts during only a few months of 
the year on an average. For the v.'antof school-houses these schools, frequently inter- 
rupted, could not be continued through those seasons of the year most desirable for 
teaching, and most essential to success with the pupils. Indeed, we have been en- 
tirely dependent on the churches and private families for school-rooms, inasmuch as 
we have not a school-house on this reservation at our disposal, and belonging to this 
agency. Notwithstanding all this, however, the caUse of education has received auew 
impetus among these Indians, who now express a deep interest in the education of their 
children, and who evinced this interest by waiving all their private and personal con- 
cerns for the time being in order to secure this year, at least, two good public-school 
houses in as many districts on this reservation. The estimates and requisition for the 
erection of these public buildings, at the aggregate cost of $1,600, I am happy to state 
was ai) proved by the Department, and the buildings are up and inclosed, and will be 
completed and ready for use early this autumn. Oue of these, 19 by 28 by *11, located 
two miles south o this agency, is a gem of a school-house, and will seat fifty or sixty 
pupils. The other, 16 by 24 by 11, located at White Banks, twenty miles northwest of 
this agency, is a neat, substantial, and pleasant hous«), and will meet the demands of a 
large and prosperous settlement in that region. In the erection of these houses, es- 
pecially in hauling the stone, brick, lime, sand, and water, the Indians have promptly 
and cheerfully responded to the demands for their aid and co-operation, and assisted 
with their teams and wagons, not, however, without a fair compensation. 

Estimates were aKso made early this year for a much-needed manual-labor school 
among this people, but the wisdom and propriety and the available means of such an 
undertaking, I regret to say, were not so clear to the Department, and therefore this 
was postponed for the present year. I have to renew my recommendation that this 
important subject be well considered, and that some such buihling, with all the 
necessary means of sustaining a boarding-school of a high order, be allowed for the 
more thorough education of pupils (that may be gathered from their homes of igno- 
rance, vice, and degradation) in literature, the arts and sciences, and the various in- 
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diistrial pursuits and duties of civilized society. This is one of the greatest needs of 
this people, so long ignorant, and consequently so unspeakably wretched and unhappy. 

Although most of the adult Iiidiansofiuy charge retain their native language, uiauy 
of the young are learning the-Englvsh, not only in the schools where it is taught, but 
also iu daily conversation. Tiie accompanying statistics of education are submitted, 
showing what has been done for their advancement in this rospeot. 

Buildings. — I have to report the erection of a log-building, 22 by 27 feet, two stories 
high, for a carpenter-shop, with rooms above, to be used as tenements for enqdoyds 
until required for workshops. 

The mill-frame has also been covered and inclosed during the present summer ; and 
we shall need a bolt and snnit machiue and the necessary fixtures early this fall for 
the manufacture of the wheat crop harvested. 

The Indians have built 20 houses, 29 stables, and 1 church the past year. The win- 
dow aud door frames, and doors for their houses, are usually made at the agency by the 
carpenter ; also, tables, cupboards, benches, and bedsteads. 

Costume, — Most of these ,3isseton and Wahepton Sioux on this reservation have 
changed their dress, and appear quite civilized in this regard. This applies more 
especially to the males than the females. Tliat this should early become universal and 
complete is too important to their progress every way to be overlooked in the future. 

Heligion. — None, old or young, iiretend to believe in the old idolatrous religion of 
their fathers, and but few, if any of them, venture to practice it, altliongh some of 
them retain customs and habits which do not belong to civilisation and the Christian 
religion, and which are by no means essential to their progress in the new and better 
moue of life contemi>lated by the United States Government, as prescribed by the 
treaty of 1867, such as feasting, dancing, gambling, and drinking spirituous liquors. 

Polygamy. — I regret to have to report that many of these Indians are jiractical 
polygamist.s, and are, therefore, always unhappy in their families, aud wretched iu 
their social life beyond description ; for there is almost no vice known to fallen 
humanity that this social evil does not crave, engender, and foster. With no properly 
constituted family relation, excei)t iu a few cases of church membership, according to • 
the ordinance and word of God, no family government nor discipline, itls ditlieult to 
lay the foundation of society deep and broaden any basis that will insure permanency 
to* the institutions which constitute civilized aud Christian society among this people. 
Much has been done to remedy this evil, as well as others, by the preaching of the 
gospel and the application of its holy i)rinciples by the faithful'and persevering labors 
of the missionaries laboring in this field. Hence, many of this people have been 
bronght to the belief and practice of the gospel of Christ, and :J25 of them to-day stand 
np ami profess faith iu that Name that is above every name. Still much remains to be 
done to enligjiten and save this unhappy and dependent people, at the very threshold 
of the church and of civilization. 

Shduld the Department think ^'^ll to approve of any rules and regulations, which 
may he adopted, to remedy and strike an eifectual blow at this greatest of all barriers 
to their mental, moral, and social advancement, 1 make no doubt the best results 
would early appear among these Sisseton and Wahpeton Sioux Indians, who now await 
some such deliverance and sanction on the part of the United States Government as I 
had the honor to recommend iu my communicatiou to the Department under date of 
August % 1872. 

1 have now the honor to recommend that the practice of polygamj' be regarded as a . 
just cause of forfeiture, and an eifectual bar to any of the enrolled wards of our groat 
and Christian commonwealth receiving any aid or support under any treaty stipula- 
tions or otherwise. 

The employ<$8 of this agency are chiefly professed Christians, and all of them moral, . 
temperate, and industrious men and womeu, who are quite attentive to their business. . 
These facts may serve to account for the success that iias attended our labors among. 
this people for the period covered by this report. 

The liquor traffic, <^'c.— The too frequent violation of the trade and intercourse laws 
of the United States, by the lawless along the border of the States, in the introduction 
of spirituous liipiors among this peox>le,isa source of annoyance not only, but of great 
peril to us, aud a great drawback to our Indians in their honest and siucere attempts ■ 
at civilization. 

I have to report that, in the official discharge of my duties at this agency, I seized 
the team, goods, liquors, <&c., of one of these characters and detained him for two days, 
with a view of sending him up for trial and punishment; unfortunatelj-, however,. 
he escaped from my custody, but afterwards delivered himself up to the commanding 
officer at Fort Wadsworth, who, on demand, delivered him, with the goods seized, to 
the UnSted'States deputy marshal of the third judicial district of Dakota Territory. 

I have also to report that the peace aud prosperity of these Indians have been/ 
threateno<l by a certain class of men who for years i)ast, indeed for generations past,. 
have lived by fleecing these Indians, aud who loiter on the border of civilization, aud 
along the boundary-hues of these ludian reservations, watching assiduously every pos- 
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Bible opportnnity to victimize their possessors; who are, moreover, always ready 
to coaiisel and cuutrol the Indians in aU that is submitted to them for their consider- 
ation and action. 

The United States Government owes to these struggling bands of Indians snch pro- 
tection as shall effectually put a stop to all such outside interference, sach sabvertiDS 
and treasonable work among our Indians, and if the existing statutes of Congress and 
those of the States are not sufficient to shield and protect these helpless and dependent 
wards of the Government from the grasp and control of these anscrupulous and lawless 
men, I have to recommend that further legislation be enacted to this end. and that 
such characters be brought to justice, although they may not reside upon the Indian 
reservations or actually come upon them to transact their nefarious business. 

Compensation of labor, <S'c» — I would here call attention to the plan adopted at this 
agency of conipensatiog the Indians for labor done and produce delivered according 
to the provisions of the treaty of February 19, 1867, a plan designed to enconrage new 
beginners in the industrial pursuits ; but with an increase of the number of those who 
avail themselves of such incentives to labor, and with a. corresponding increase of 
labor and of produce delivered, the present amount of annual appropriations for this 
work will prove altogether inadequate to the demands of this people, and to cancel 
their credits at this agency. Besides, when any have arrived at a degree of ability to 
support themselves, the necessity of continued aid is superseded, and they shoula be 
thrown upon their own resources at the earliest practicable period. While, therefore, 
I would not recommend any change in the te^ms of the treaty of 1867 that provides 
for issuing food and clothing to them *' for labor performed and produce delivered,'' I 
would recommend that in its application certain limitations be prescribed as essential 
to the best interests of these Indians and consistent with the prerogatives of the 
Government. 

Conditions of title to these lands, — I have to submit that the time may come, and that 
before many years hence, when the conditions on which a title to one hundred and 
sixty acres of land on this reservation may be secured, may be safely modified so as to 
require a less amount than the prescribed fifty acres to be fenced and under cnltiva- 
tion, as the treaty now reads, by which we are working with a good degree of bucccm. 

Our Government gives her citizens, even those of foreign birth, homestead rights to 
one hundred and sixty acres of land for the trifling sum of entry fees at the land-offioe, 
on the simple condition of five years' settlement and continued occupancy, irrespective 
• of the amount of land cultivated and improved. Many of these Indians work harder 
in the subduing and cultivation of five acres of land on these coteau de prairies thttd 
many of our American and foreign emigrants to the West do who secure fifty acres 
under fence and the plow in soil more easily subdued, and where the markets are 
more convcniout and remunerative than here on this reservation. Many poor widows, 
infirm and lame men, occupy and improve quarter-sections of land here as truly and 
in as good faith as any others, who, for the want ^)f timber as well as teams, cannot 
break land and fence and cultivate fifty acres, even if they required so much land to 
sustain them. But many of them do not need so much under cultivation, althouffh 
their children may require the entire quarter-section as an inalieuable inheritancie fir 
generations to come. 

Whatever may be the doubts and fears of the American people with regard to the 
possibility of civilizing the Indian tribes upon our borders, the Sisseton and Wahpeton 
bauds of the Sioux Indians located on this reservation are evidently making progress 
in civilization. The proofs of improvement are many and very manifest to those of 
us who have known them personally for upwards of twenty years. The contrast of 
their condition then with the present is truly striking, and we are constrained to ex- 
claim, ''Behold what God hath wrought!'' Altogether the condition and prospects of 
■these Indians are full of cheer and promise. 

MOSES N. ADAMS, 
United States Indian Agent, 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D, C. 



No. 27. 

Dbvil's Lake Agency, Dakota Tbrrttort, 

Fort Totteny September 6, 1878. 

Sir : In accordance with instructions I have the honor, to submit this my annual 
report of the workings of this agency. 
The nnnibeT of Indians on this reservation, on the 1st day of August last, was 719, 
and on the 1st day of July preceding? they i\um\iere»3L^fil5. Qpte a number came from 
the north, from the environs of MilkHwet agency, m\\i^w:U(»'^\i«i\iaftL^fi««BSM^ 
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CO from here in qnost of their relatives, who were left behind, when they came here 
last year, then to learn what advantaj^es would be otitered to settle on this reservation. 
They returned with their relatives eariy, and in time for planting, but most of those 
"who came with these parties remained only until the month of July, when they went 
away, as there was no land prepared for their planting, for with the limited number of 
teams at this agency it was impossible, during the short seasons between winter and 
summer of this country, to furnish enough for those already permanent residents. And 
possibly the fear of not being subsisted this coming winter, or rather, I think, the 
satnral dislike an Indian has, at first, to labor, for knowing if he was subsisted, and in 
good health, that he would have to labor for this support. Many were prompted by a 
wish to join their hostile friends in their threatened demonstrations against the further 

frogress of the Northern Pacific Railrood, west of the Missouri River, which hostility, 
am sorry to say, prevails among the Sioux generally. 

I woald also state that another great difficulty of retaining these people on this 
xeservation, is that here assistance from the United States can be given to only such 
as labor for it. This is, without doubt, the only true policy, and so acknowledged by 
those who have been induced to try it, but at most of the agencies goods and provisions 
are given in common, and, in accordance with their savage habits, many roam from 
>ncy to agency, claiming relationship wherever they may, and thus subsist by beg- 
g easier than by manu^ labor; at any rate, they feel more independent and it is more 
accordance with their savage tastes. This could be remedied only by putting on 
the same basis all agencies to which the United States is not indebted to their In- 
dians for the cession of valuable lands in the past, by making all such Indians earn, 
by laboring for themselves, what they receive from the bounty of the Government. 
This evil, I think, could* thus be remedied, and these roving beggars would have to 
labor or starve. 

lliere have been broken this year nearly one hundred acres of prairie, or new land, 
and two hundred bushels of potatoes planted, as well as over one hundred acres of 
com. The small grains, wheat and oats, which were sown were completely destroyed 
by that insect pest, the grasshopper. Fortunately the wheat was received, as was 
thought, too late for sowing; consequently but a small amount was experimented with, 
leaving most of the seed-wheat purchased still on hand. Much of the corn and pota- 
toes were also badly injured, as well as the garden vegetables, owing to the extreme ^ 
wet weather. A portion of the corn and potatoes will do well, and the yield at 
least will be twenty-five per cent, more than last year on what may mature. There 
will be harvested, I think, this season approximately about 3,000 busliels corn and 
1,500 bushels potatoes. 

There have been cut and split over 25,000 fence-rails and several new houses erected 
and partly finished, and, between the Indians and the few employes of the agency, 
some 300 tons of hay have been cut and secured. The Indians have cut for themselves 
a large number of house-logs, but the want of a greater number of ox-teams, so as to 
be enabled to supply each working family with a team, makes it very difficult to ac- 
cc^iplish much during the short seasons of this latitude. 

There are eleven yokes of oxen and eight wagons constantly employed. These teams, 
so far this season, beside the one hundred acres of laud plowed, have hauled a number 
of rails, as well as house-logs, to the fields, or to where the Indians intend to build. 

The appropriation for these people, or rather their share of it, is manifestly too small 
an amount for them, now struggling into existence as a civilized people. They have 
to depend, at present, entirely upon the Grovernmeut for their support, as they have 
been but a little over one year in charge of an agent. 

The crops raised last year were entirely consumed before mid-winter, and since then 
they have had to exist on the flour, &c., furnished thefn, with a little powder and shot 
from time to time. 

The extreme wet season we have had made transportation very difficult, and it was 
late in July before the first installment of provisions, under the yearly contracts, 
xeached the agency. This will account in part for the leaving of those who have gone 
away. 

Xhero are over fifty men who now dress constantly as white men, and both men and 
women are quietly adopting this costume. 

The saw and grist mill, a twenty-five horse-power engine, combined with shingle and 
lath attachments, has been received, and is now being put in running order ; that, 
with a mower and reaper combined, a horse-rakeJ, and a rotary, a two-horse power, with 
thrasher, have all been delivered here, and at a cost not to exceed $5,000. The appear- 
ance of this machinery on the ground has done much to encourage the Indians, that 
is, the indnstrions portion of them. They are now satisfied that the helping hand of 
the Qovernment is with them. The lazy, worthless hangers-on, however, would rather 
have had that amount expended in flour, beef, sugar, and coffee, and to be issued in 
oommon. 

I would again respectfully ask that whatever Congress, in its wisdom, may appro- 
priate for ''fulfilling treaty stipulations'' with the Wahpeton and Sisseton Sioux of. 
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Lac Travers and Devirs Lake reservations, be a separate appropriation for each re- 
serve; for when fin apportionment is had, the" division, I presume, is made strictly in 
accordance with the census and pro rata^ whereas the Committees on Indian Aifaii^ 
in Congress could recommend to appropriate in accordance with the absolute wants 
of each agency. These Indians on this reservation are on the threshold of the country, 
where the roving and more hostile Indians are found, and from whom it is expected to 
draw such as are willing to avail themselves of the assistance of the Government; and 
to such, support must bo given until they can be taught to support themselves, and 6on- 
sequeutly, requiring extra means over what is required for those who have abreadyhad 
the benefits of the full appropriations, for some time, and with less chance of an addition 
to their numbers than we have here. They are already provided with much we hav^^ 
not. Each working head of a family has been supplied with a yoke of oxen, wagon^ 
&c., and a mill in operation, so that means are now in their hands for building. 

What teams are found at this agency are in common, and under charge of the em 
I)loyds. They are used for breaking land, hauling hay, logs for building, fence-rails 
and wood for use of agency. All this is done by eleven yokes of oxen, and so^e o 
these cattle were taken from the beef-drove purchased last fall, and was done so at th 
rof^nest of the head-men, showing at least a desire to have the means of advancin 
themselves, even at the expense of their food. 

I am reminded often, while urging industry, of this want of teams, by their sayinj^ , 
" Give us each a team, and we will do more work than we have done, and without bein^^^ 
urged, for we well understand that without industry we must suffer; but we oannc^ ^ 
haul our rails and building-logs on our backs." 

The seemingly great amount of subsistence required for these Indians, and as y^ "t 
destitute people, for the last two seasons has absorbed the comparatively small amoni^ i; 
set apart for them. In addition, therefore, I would respectfully ask that at least thirt- ,3" 
yoke of working-oxen, with wagons, be procured, next season, for such as have house?' « 
built for themselves, and whose fields are well fenced. 

Congress having failed to appropriate means for the erection of agency-bnilding^^; 
school- houses, w^arehouse, &c., leaves the employes in a rather bad condition. The«^^ 
are still inhabiting the log buildings of the old camp of Fort Totten ; one is also usedfc^^ 
a warehouse, but now that there is a saw-mill provided, building can be done at a concm- 
])aratively cheaper rate than could have been done heretofore. I would also resjjec"^- 
iully ask that between eight and ten thousand dollars be asked for that purpos*^' 
Brick can be made and lime burned on the ground. 

Nothing has been done toward establishing a school, for the want of a building, m-^ 
well as the limited means, so far had, to be expended. I would recommend, if possibl^y 
the establishment of a manual-labor school, which is certainly, in my opinion, the onl^ 
true method of education for the Indians ; take them from their parents, board and 
clothe them, teaching them to labor, as well as to read and write. 

I have strong faith in the ultimate success of this, the only true-Indian policy, no'«^ 
inaugurated, but it will require time and patience, and still I am afraid some wLH 
yet have to be dealt with severely before the lessons to be taught are learned. 

Last winter a missionary priest remained here, with them, and now the occasional 
visits of one will be had. 

Over one hundred children have been baptized, as well as several adults, and some 
few have been married legally. Their progress toward Christianity is slow, but still I 
do not fear but that success will be the reward, and as soon as the point is reached, 
when, by the»r own exertions, they are beyond the danger of want, the remainder will 
be comparatively easy. ** For it is difficult to minister to the mind while the body i3 
suffering.* 

1 expect, before the winter sets in, to have the mill in operation, and thus be enabled 
to put floors in their unfinished houses, and shingles, instead of earth, on the roofs. 
Means should be provided at once for stoves. The head chief informed nie yesterday 
that twenty-six families more would require them, over what were supplied last fall. 

I would, in conclusion, respectfully represent that, to effect what is indispensable in 
the way of permanent improvement, the sum of $40,000 is required for next year in 
addition to the amount necessary for the erection of agency-buildings, and thereby, 
also, to be prepared to bring to this reservation many of the still wandering Sisseton, 
and Wahpeton, as well as " Cuthead" Sioux, who, I am satisfied, can be brought, by 
judicious measures, from wild and often dangerous foes, into a peaceful and self-sus- 
taining people. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. H. FORBES, 
United States Indian Agent, 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Cmnmi89ion€r of Indian Affairs j Washington, D. C. 
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No. 28. 

Grand River Indian Agency, 

Dakota Ternioryj August 31, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to make my second annnal report as Indian agent for the fol- 
lowing bands of Sioux, viz, Oncpapas, Lower Yanktonais, Upper Yanktonais, and 
Blackfeet Sioux, constituting mainly the Indians who are cared for and fed at, this 
agency. 

I have the good fortune to be able to report most favorably as to the peaceful dispo- 
sition of the Vidians located at and near this agency, and who are entirely dcjpcndent 
for their living upon the supplies which are furnished tbem by the Government. 

There are at the present time over one thousand lodges of these Indians camped in 
the immediate vicinity of the agency, and since my last annual report not one single 
act of hostility has been perpetrated by any of these people. It is true that a herder 
-was wounded near here by an Indian, but the Indian who committed the act proved to 
be a Sans Arc, who did not belong to this agency. 

Several attempts have lately been made by some of the young men of the Bhickfeet 
^ioux and Oncpapas to get up expeditions to proceed to Fort Berthold to make war 
on the Rees, but by extreme vigilance I have in every instance been successful in stay- 
ins the misguided youths, who were anxious, as they said, to make names for them- 
se^es as warriors, as their fathers had done before them. 

The working on the proposed line of the Northern Pacific Railroad will meet with no 
opposition from any of these Indians, to whom I have so frequently and thoroughly 
•xplained the w^hole matter, and the miseries that would be entailed upon their people 
by going to interfere with the workmen, that they have become reconciled to the pro- 
ject. They ask, however, that they be recompensed for '* their land," (claiming that it 
IS " their land,") by being furnished with cows, &.c., for stock-raising. 

The farming operations, which I have had conducted this year under my personal 
supervision, have been successful beyond my most sanguine expectations. Splendid 
crops of corn in every instance, besides a variety of vegetables, have rewarded the 
watchful vigilance of the bands of Indians who have been camped this summer at' 
their respective farms waiting the maturing of their crops. 

The Lower Yanktonais, under their head chief, " Two Bears," farmed this year near 
Burnt Lodge, on the eastern side of the Missouri River, and the planting at this 
point has yielded a fine crop, composed of some two hundred acres of corn, squash, 
pumpkins, watermelons, «SL'.e. 

The Blackfeet Sioux, under their head chief, " The Grass," had their farm on this side 
of the river, below the Moroau, and were 'generally successful in raising a full crop ; 
in fact their corn is the finest ever raised in this part of the country. 

The Cutheads also cultivated a iiiece of land about thirty miles above the agency, , 
and had a fair average yitild. 

The Oncpapas are but little inclined for farming operations, and the few who con- 
sented to try the experiment could not be induced to go to a good location for planting. 
The Land on which they planted was in the immediate vicinity of the agency, near 
Grand River, which they claim as their home, and in consequence of all the laud near 
here being of a very sandj- character, their crops have in general proved nnsatisfac- 
torj". Farming operations are but little suited to a people brought up to a life of war- 
fikre and the chase, and I believe that but slow progress can be made in this direction, 
for this reason, and the generally unsuitable character of the soil. The places where 
planting was successfully conducted here this year are too far from the agency to suit 
the Indians, entailing upon theui much trouble and labor in coming after and bringing 
their supplies to these points. 

The Indians wish to enter into stock-raising, and as this undertaking is best suited 
to both their habits and the character of the country, I would strongly urge upon the 
Department to endeavor to obtain means to carry out this recounneiidation. 

No progress whatever has been made, since my last annual report, in the ChrJstiani- 
Kation or civilization of any of the Indians ijf this agency, and I am satisfied tliat none 
oau ever be mjule with this generation of tliis people. There is no doubt but that it 
can be successfully accomplished with the children who are now growing iip hero; but 
as regards the young warriors and old chieftains of tliese bands of Sioux, their training 
has completely unfitted them for receiving the benefits to be derived from education 
and Christian pursuits, and all that can be accomplished for these Indians is to provide 
for their wants, which will keep them at peace, and take their children in hand, and 
educate them in the pursuits of usefulness and Christiiinity. 

The distribution of annuities took place on the 15th of this month, and gave infinite 
satisfaction to all the Indians. The goods received were of excellent quality, and all 
delivered in the best of order. 

My report has to be brought this year to a close at an earlier date than usual ; this is 
caused by iny departure for Washington, in a few days, with a delegation of Indian 
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chiefs belonging to this agency. I am hopeful for very good results to the Indians of 
this agency from this journey by the Indian representatives through the " white man's 
land." No Indians of this agency could ever before be induced to leave their home, 
and it has required great and persistent efforts on my part to induce the Indians to 
allow a dozen of their principal chiefs to visit Washington. 

If practicable, I intend to submit an additional report of the results of their viflit, 
if I find that I can do so in time for publication with this report. 

I have the honor to be. sir, very respectfully, yonr obedient servant, 

J. C. O'CONNOR. 
United States Indian Agent. 
Hon. F. A. Walker, 

CommieHoner of Indian Affaire^ Washingtonj D, C. 



No. 29. 

Cheyenne River, Indian Agency, 

Dakota Territory, Au{iu»t 15, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit this my annual report as agent for the Two Kettle^ 
Minneconjoux, Sans Arc, and a part of the Blackfeet bands of Sioux Indians. 

These Indians are divided into two classes, the " friendly," who accept the treaty ol^ 
1868, and have^ settled at the agency, and the " hostile," who reject the treaty «nd> 
adhere to their wandering life on the plains. These two bodies of Indians differ, of 
course, so widely in their nabits and feelings that it becomes necessary to treat of thenk- 
separately in this report. 

The "friendly" Indians as a body are contented and evince a desire to learn anA* 
adopt the customs of civilized life. Their process in civilization has more than eaaalecK. 
my anticipations. Instead of spending their time in dancing, horse-racing, &c., fw- 
much larger proportion of them than has heretofore been the case have turned their' 
attention to farming and buildingl The land cultivated by them is divided int(^ 
numerous farms, comjprising in all about two hundred and fifty acres. These farms lit 
on both sides of the river, and are scattered over several "bottoms" for a distance o 
about fifty miles. This distribution of the farms greatly increases the labor of th^ 
agency, but it was judged best not to interfere with the inclination of the Indiana^ 
to settle in this manner, as they were thus less liable to depredations by the " hostUes'^ 
than they would be if in closer proximity. 

Since my last annual report was made these Indians have begun to build, and bav^ 
erected on the different farming locations about seventy log-houses. The Duilding i» 
still going on, and it is believed that before the severities of the winter season begin, 
they will have completed about one hundred houses. With the exception of the plow- 
'ing and the hauling, all the work is done by the Indians themselves. 

Such unmistakable evidences of their progress in civilization are of a most encour- 
aging nature, and point to a possible future, in which the red man and his pale-faced 
brother may dwell together in peace and safety. 

The hostile Indians, who are rather more numerous than the friendly, never visit the 
agency in any considerable number, except once a year, in the spring. Small parties 
come in more frequently ; in either case their stay is generally of short duration. 
During the past year they have, as a rule, been inclined to peace, and have looked 
with some degree of favor upon the present policy pursued toward them bv the Gtov- 
ernment, a strong evidence of which is to be found in the fact that about nfty lodges 
during this period have settled at the agency, and most of them have begun to culti- 
vate the soil. The constructing of the Northern Pacific Railroad, however, is a measure 
so obnoxious to them that it has rekindled their old animosity, and checked the grow- 
ing tendency to follow the example of their "friendly" brothers by devoting themselves 
to peaceful pursuits. Some of those who have visited the agency within the past two 
or three months have been guilty of acts which have called forth special reports, to 
which I would respectfully refer. I regret to say that the present attitude of the 
" hostiles " may be considered as decidedly threatening. 

The river continues to encroach upon the agency, and since my last annual report 
it has been necessary to remove other buildings than those therein referred to. The old 
landing has been washed away, and a new one has been established outside the stockade, 
which necessitates at times the employment of a special guard to protect the goods 
which may be awaiting removal to the warehouses. In view of these facts it may not 
be improper for me to say that my formerly expressed opinion concerning the neces- 
sity for removal remains unaltered. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

THEO. M. KOUES, 
United States Sjpecial Indian Agent, 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs^ WasTiingion, D. C. 
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No. 30. 

Upper Missouri Agency, 
Crow Creekf Dakota, September 1, 1872. 

Sir: Iu accordance with instructions I have the honor to make the following annual 
report on the state of affairs at this agency. 

The Indians-helonging at this agency are composed principally of Lower Brills and 
liower Yanktonais, together with a few lodges of Two Kettle Indians. These are all 
of the Sioux nation. One year ago the number of Lower Brftl^s drawing rations at 
this agency was 1,500. During the year 700 have come in from the lostile camps and 
acHacent agencies, and have expressed a desire to remain permanently at this point and 
cmtiyate the soil, making the total number of Lower BrtL\6 at the agency at present 
2,200. Of this number 600 have planted, the present season ; an increase of 100 on the 
number of last year. 

The conduct of the Indians for the past year has been very satisfactory. Although 
their advancement has not been rapid, it is perceptible, and, I think, with judicious 
measuree, will steadily improve. The labor of these Indians has been abundantly re- 
warded by a bountiful crop. Of the Lower Yanktonais, 1,200 have drawn rations at the 
afi^ncy during the year. Out of this number 500 have planted, and have likewise been 
rewarded with an excellent crop. Many of them have expressed a desire to commence 
the raising of cattle. As this country is better adapted for grazing than for agricul- 
tural pursuits, I would recommend the propriety of the Government furnishing a 
limited number of cows to such Indians as will care for them. I am of the opinion 
that by adopting such measures the more civilized of the Sioux nation would in a few 
years be able to raise cattle on quite an extensive scale. One fact is evident to all 
fiimiliar with these Indians, t. e., if they can be induced to care for their cows as faith- 
fnUy as they do for their ponies, they would in a very short time become successful 
fltocE-j^rowers. 

Danng the present season 300 acres have been broken and inclosed with good sub- 
stantial post-and-board fence ; a warehouse, 24 by 48, and a residence for sub-aj^ent 
and employ^, of same dimensions, with the addition of an L, 16 by 24, and both ot the 
block-house style of structure. Aside from these, 12 block-houses for Indians have been 
ereoted, and all have been constructed with the force of the agency and without addi- 
tional expense to the Government. The present year's annuities have been received 
and issued, and have given general satisfaction. 

A school, under the auspices of the Episcopal Church, has just been started at this 
place, under the charge of Miss Anna Prichara as teacher. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HENRY F. LIVINGSTON, 

United States Indian Agent, 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



No. 31. 

United States Indian Agency, 
Fort Berthold, Dakota Territory, September 15, 1872. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit this my second annual report as agent for the 
Arickaree, Gros Ventre, and Mandan Indians. In comparing the prospects and 
general state of these people with their .condition a year ago, I am encouraged to be- 
fieve tiiat the efforts which have been made for the improvement of their condition 
haye been measurably crowned with success. In agricultural operations during the 
Mst year these Indians have shown a diligence an4 activity which are highly gratify- 
ing, and which have resulted in their having a larger area under cultivation than during 
any previous year. The number of acres planted and cultivated by their own labor is 
about 1,000. Their diligence and industry have been well rewarded by an abundant 
harvest. At one time, however, the total destruction of their crops was threatened by 
the grasshoppers, which swept over a portion of this Territory, destroying crops, 
gnuses, and trees, but, fortunately for them, did but little damage to their crops. The 
destroction of the crops planted by the agency was total. We had planted and cultivated 
907 acres. A part of the work was done by Indian employes under the dii^ection of the 
" head farmer.'' 

We have taught many of the men to plow and drive cattle. They are willing and 
anxions to learn, and whenever it is possible and they are necessary, they are hired, 
and render very good service. The chiefs and head-men are desirous to have houses, 
Imt are not willing to leave the village and take farms on the prairie, because they 
vonld be more exposed to their hereditary enemies. 
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Within the past year several raids liave been made by small parties of Sioux, who 
have stolen a number of ponies and a few cattle. In one of these raids a Sioux was 
killed, and a Gros Ventre mortally wounded. The Sioux have kept the village in a 
continual state of excitement, and have made it seemingly dangerous for the squaws to 
cultivate their fields. 

The climate here is very uncertain ; one year a drought reduces the Indians to the 
verge of starvation ; next year, grasshoppers ; and the year following, Ji>ug8 and the 
army worm eat all tliat the usual dryness of the climate permits to grow. About one 
year in three we have a good year, and abundance. Each year late springs aud. early 
frosts reduce thefseason to four short months for growing. Thus the climat-e and 
the hostile Sioux retard the progress of civilization. Were these Indians removed to a 
more genial climate, or where the Sioux could not kill or steal from them, or grasshop- 
pers, bugs, and the drought would not destroy the products of their labor, they would, 
without doubt, make rapid progress in civilization, and soon become almckst self-sap- 
porting. The subject of the removal to lauds south of Kansas has been debated among 
the three tribes, and meets with a favorable reception. They desire, before giving 
their final answer, to send down a committee to visit the land that the Governmeut 
proposes to remove them to, and to judge for themselves, from actual sight of the laod. 
They know that the removal would be for their advantage, but their strong attach- 
ment to this, their home for so many years, would have to be overcome by decided 
advantages in the way of grass, wood, water, productiveness of the soil, aud mildness 
of climate. 

The labor in the shops has been devoted to keeping up the necessary repairs on the 
agency property, and in work for the Indians, repairing guns, making carts, doors, 
windows, locks, hinges, cups, kettles, pans, sieves, and plates, and shoeing horses. 
During the winter, a contract was let for supplying the agency with lumber in the 
log, for the necessary repairs of the buildings of the agency, and making doors and 
windows, and door aud window frames for the houses built by the Indians. This luni- 
ber was sawed out by the mill belonging to the agency. 

Last fall I purchased a 20-foot portable bolt and grist mill, and manufactured, from 
the wheat raised on the agency, about 150 barrels of flour. I would recommend that 
a new saw-mill building be erected by the employ^ of the agency, and fron> material 
now on hand. As the old building was built some years ago, the foundations have all 
decayed, and the building is only held together by props and braces. 

The health of the agency, during the past year, has been very good. I would lecom- 
mend the erection of a building for hospital purposes, where cases of scrofula and other 
diseases can be treated — as it is impossible to treat them properly in their loclges^ or to 
give them proper diet— and where they will be away from the interference of the native 
doctors. The most of the Indians still live in earth-covered lodges, which are not 
adapted to promote health, cleanliness, or comfort. 

During the past year little progress was made in education, as the American Board 
of Foreign Missions, of Boston, Massachusetts, under whose care these Indians have 
been placed, have not, as yet, been able to furnish properly qualified persons for teach- 
ers. This difficulty they promise to remedy this fall, and in my next report I hope to 
be able to give you good accounts of their progress. The chiefs express great desire 
for the establishment of a school where their children can be taught to read, write, 
and sew, aud also for instruction in mechiinical pursuits. 

The morals of the Indians of this agency are comparatively good. They are docile, 
industrious, and temperate ; (in the sixteen months that I have been here, there has 
been but one drunken Indian.) About forty of the Rees are in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment as scouts, at Forts McKeen, Stevenson, and Buford, and give good satisfac- 
tion. The tribes were much pleased at the amount and quality of '^annuity goods" 
received this year. 

Last 5'^ear they had received but $5,028.40 worth, weighing 7,071 pounds ; this year 
they received $11,769.24 worth, weighing 18,464 pounds. In place of the clothiBgi 
they received 25 heavy carbines, and 25,000 cartridges for the same. 

The chiefs of these tribes are very anxious to visit Washington to have a talk with 
their " Great Father." They say that they have sent him many words aboat fiood and 
about the Sioux, but they don't have any food sent to them, and the Sioux continue 
to steal their horses and kill their people, and they are afraid that he does not get the 
words they send or he would not feed the Sioux so bountifully and take them to Wash- 
ington, and cover them with presents, and treat them as if they had always been good 
and peaceful; while they, who have always been his good children, are suiiering from 
hunger, and are in a manner treated as if they had been guilty of some crime or had 
disobeyed their *• Great Father." It seems to them very hard, aud looks as if it woold 
be better for them to be bad, aud they, perhaps, would be fed and clothed and made 
much of; but that they shall wait a little longer ; they are not yet tired ; and that they 
hope the coming year their " Great Father" will send food for them. 

This is the substance of a talk just held with the ''chiefs" and "head-men," and, at 
their request, embodied in the "big letter" to their "Great Father." 
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In this connection permit me to suggest to the Department that there is one thing 
certain : if yon wish to make civilization a success^ you must make the condition of 
those deserving it better than that of the hostile ; for as long as the wild Indian lives 
better by marauding than the tame one by planting, it is but little encouragement 
to the latter^ and has a bad influence upon him. 

The three hundred head of beef-cattle sent by the Department for the use of the 
Indians, were received September 4, 1872, in good condition, considering the time of 
yeftT and condition of the grasses, there being but little grass on the prairie this year. 
I would respectfully suggest to the Department that if it is the intention to send 
cattle to this agency next year, they should be started almost two months earlier 
than they were this year, so that the cattle will have time to recover from their drive 
and get a good start before the early frosts destroy the juices of the grass. 

I wonld also call the attention of the Department to the great want of room and 
snitable buildings at this agency. More room is needed for storing and accommoda- 
tioni for the enlploy6s and the agent. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN E. TAPPAN, 

United States Indian Agent, 

Hon« F. A. Walker, 

Commisttioner of Indian Affairs^ Washington^ D. C, 



No. 32. 

Yankton Agency, Dakota Territory, 

Septetnher 23, 1872. 

Sir : I have tlie honor to submit the following as my first annual report of the con- 
dition of the Indians under my charge. 

I entered upon my duties as agent of the Yankton-Sioux Indians on the 1st day of 
April, 1872. The agency at that time presented a very forlorn appearance, owing to 
the tumble-down condition of its buildings. The warehouse in particular was utterly 
nnfit for the storage of provisions, infested with rats, and unsafe in other respects. It 
ienow being" replaced by a substantial house built of chalk-rock, an excellent building- 
naterial, found in groat quantities on the reservation. This house I hope to have 
finished this fall, and to store in it our winter supplies. I have also had built a 
slanghter-honso and pen, wli«re the beef-cattlo are prepared in a clean and decent 
manner for consumption — an improvement that gives great satisfaction to the Indians. 
I found, on the agency, macbiuery for a steam saw and grist mill, and the frame for the 
mill partially prepared ; this I am now engaged in building, and hope to have in run- 
ning order for the winter. Besides these agency -buildings, there have been built fibout 
one hundred and fifty Indian houses, chieliy by the Indians themselves; most of them, 
however, requiring lumber from the mill, and aid from the agency carpenters and 
employes. These houses are substantially built of hewn logs, nicely fitted together, 
and covered with slabs and earth. I w(ml(l recommend that all possible assistance be 
li^ven them in this work, as it will in a short time tend to do away with the Indian 
cloth lodge, and give him a pernian(;nt house, the first step toward real civilization. 

The farm. — The cultivated land of the agency comprises about 1,200 acres ; this was 
all plowed in the spring and chiefiy planted with corn and potatoes ; the plowing was 
principally done with agency teams and plows, the Indiau horses being too^small and 
weak for such labor. Besides the above plowing, thirty acres of new land were broken. 
The entire farm had to be refenced, as the old fence had partially rotted down, and a 
great portion of it burned during the winter. 

Crops. — It is estimated that tlu^ entire corn crop of the reservation this year will not 
amonnt to more than 2,000 bushels of corn ; potatoes, 300 bushels. This meager pro- 
duct from HO largo a field is to be accounted for by the following reasons : In the first 
place, the farm has been cultivated for about eight years, having been planted with 
the same kind of crop year after year, namely, corn. This has been chiefly tended by 
Indian labor, and consecpiently badly tended, until the ground has become very foul 
and impoverished, never having been properly manured or rested. A great portion had 
been allowed to lie for years without cultivation, and was, therefore, overrun with 
weeds and filled with seeds awaiting simply tie warmth of spring to cover up and 
choke the crops. Secondly, in the early spring, soon after planting, the upper part of 
tbe reservation was visited by a water-spout, which totally destroyed fields, fences, and 
crope, oovering the fields, in places, with deposits of stone, sand, and gravel. Again, 
when the com was nearly grown, the lower portion of the reservation suffered a like 
loss ftom a hail-storm ; this was so severe that there was not left a single ear of corn 
in the fields, and; though midsummer, yet, for days after, large quantities of hail could 
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be seen on the ground. Besides destroying the fields and 'fences, this storm did great 
damage to Indian lodges and houses. The crops, on the remaining portion of th^ 
reservation, looked weU and promised a large yield, until, in the month of Aagost, 
it was almost entirely destroyed by three days of hot wind ; this was so intense that 
on the 15 acres planted for agency use, and carefully tended, the crop did not exceed 
100 bushels of corn and 50 bushels of potatoes. I had fully expected to have ndaed 
enough for the nse of the agency animals, but shall be compelled to estimate fvnrthe 
entire winter supply. In looking over the reports of former agents of this reaeirmtion 
I find that the farming operations here, during the entire occupancy of this land as an 
Indian reservation, have been almost a total failure, and I fear this will continue to be 
60. The land is heavily impregnated with alkali, making it hard and unyielding, and 
in places so close that the heaviest rain can saturate but for a few inches. Farther- 
more, the climate is very unfavorable; high winds are frequent, very little rain or snow, 
and at times destructive tornadoes. Add to these drawbacks the long and severe winters, 
and you will readily see how difficult a place it is in which to carry on succeaofol fann- 
ing operations. 

I will here take theliberty of stating that, in my judgment, these Indians will never 
be able on these lands to subsist without Government aid, and I would respectfully 
suggest that measures should be taken to have them removed to a warmer climate and 
a more fertile soil. The Indian Territory seems wisely chosen for the oooapancy of 
these people. The labor for which an Indian is by nature adapted is that of a herds- 
man in a mild climate, where his cattle can graze during the entire year ; this is proven 
by the condition of those Indian tribes now residing in the Indian Territory. I feel sure 
that these people so located would in a very few years become self-sustaining, so free- 
ing the Grovernment from a heavy burden, and at the same time placing themselves in 
a way of advancement, which they never can attain while being fed like so many im- 
beciles. I have spoken of these things in council, |?ut am sorry to say met with any- 
thing but encouragement from the Indians ; they most earnestly begged of me not to 
mention the thing to them again. This, however, is owing to their great ignorance, 
and should not be heeded. They are like poor children, not knowing what is for their 
own good. I may have overstepped the limits of duty as an agent in thus speaking to 
these people, but nevertheless feel that it should be done, and trust my motives may 
not be misjudged by the Government. No harm has been done to Indians; they are 
not at all disturbed,- and are doing very well in most respects, building houses, and 
doing what they can to make themselves comfortable homes. There is great improve- 
ment among them in many ways ; the schools and churches are having a good influ- 
ence, and large numbers are regular attendants at divine worship. They complain 
greatly, however, at their want of proper means to labor with. They constantly beg 
me to procure for them oxen, wagons, harness, and other farming-implements. They 
have been told of gifts of the Government to other tribes, of these things, and cannot 
understand why they shonld not receive the like favor. I feel quite sure that if oxen 
and wagons could be given them they would make good nse of them, and thus im- 
prove their condition materially by means of labor. 

I can truly say of these people that they are friendly to all whites, and seem anxioiis 
to improve in every way. 

I am, very respectfully, your humble servant, 

JOHN G. GA8MANN, 

United States Indian AgmtL 

Hon. P. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washingtonj D, C. 



No. 33. 

PoNCA Agency, Dakota T^jkritory, 

October 10, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit my second annual report of the condition of tb0 
Indian service at this a^^ency, from September 25, 1871, to the present time. 

During the year considerable improvement has been made at this agency in regaid 
to the buildings, the condition of the Indians, and the means of their education. All 
the available land was placed under Cultivation, and an ab\indant harvest would un- 
doubtedly have been gathered had not a visitation of grasshoppers, and afterwards 
most severe and violent storm of hail, completely destroyed them. The conduct of the 
Indians has been uniformly orderly, peaceable, and quiet, and there have been no oiaa- 
plaints made against them by the neighboring white settlers. 

In May, of this year, the Sioux made a raid on this agency and killed a Pones 
Indian, which caused consternation to the tribe, they being poorly armed. I deemed 
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it my duty to call npon the commanding officer of Fort Randall, Dakota Territory, 
(LieutenanirColonel E. S. Otis,) for a small detachment of troops for the protection of 
the agencyi and, in accordance therewith, a commissioned officer and twelve men have 
sinoe oeeu stationed here. Since then the Sionx have made several descents upon the 
agjiMioy, but without effect. 

The mill-building, which was in a dangerous condition from the decay of the timber 
and roof, has been completely repaired and reroofed, and a bolting-apparatus, with 
Bepwrators and other fLouring-machinery, added. 

The services of a fEumer have been dispensed with, and in lien thereof Indian 
i^mentices to the engineer, carpenter, and blacksmith have been employed, and are 
nuuking good progress. 

All the labor of the agency has been satisfactorily conducted by Indian employes, 
under the direction of ]£c, James F. King, as engineer and superintendent. 

I iatwaxd the report of the Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, missionary of the Protestant Epis- 
copid Church, in regard to the school. A large and handsome chapel has been erected 
doriDffthe past summer by the missionary board of that church. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HENRY E. GREGORY, 

United States Indian Agent, 

Hon. Francis A. WAiiKER, 

ComnUemner of Indian Affairs, Waahingtany D. C. 



No. 34. 

Red Cloud Agekcy, Wyoming Territory, 

September 15, 1872. 

8xB • In compliance with the requirements of the Department, I have the honor to 
make the following report on the condition of the Indians at this agency : 

There are three tribes represented here, consisting of Cheyennes, numbering 1,515 
people; Arrapahoes, 1,342 ; and Sioux or Dakotas, numbering 6,320. 

Tno Sioux are subdivided into two bands called Ogallalas and Bruits, but only part of the 
latter stay at the agency. The Brul6 Sioux are the better disposed of the two, and have 
remained at the agency. The greater portion of the Ogallalas have, also, since they 
eame in last March. 

When I came here in January I found the Arapahoes much excited over the 
low of their principal chiefs. Medicine Man, Sharp Nose, and Bear-that-don't-mn, 
which they said was caused by remaining at the agency and eating white man's food. 
The prompt arrival of their goods appeased their anger and softened their affliction. 
They have spent the summer Northwest, on a hunt, and made no trouble for the 
whitee, while at the agency they were weU disposed, quiet, and not inclined to com- 
plain, unless prompted to do so by the Sioux, who were liable to make them trouble. 
This is one reason why they did not wish to remain at the ageiicy. There were only 
a few Cheyennes at the agency on my arrival, but soon after they came in to the num- 
ber of one hundred and ninety-six lodges, when their goods were ^iven them, much 
to their gratification, as they were in great need of them. They behaved themselves 
while here, and made no complaints, excepting ag;ain8t the Sioux, who seemed to take 
pleasure in exciting their fears and suspicions against the Oovemment. They all left 
about the Ist of May, and have spent the summer in the vicinity of Powder River. 
Before these two bands left I was particular to say to them that they must not go 
south of the Platte River, or interfere with the whites or other Indians. Their assur- 
ailoee were that they would remember my words ; but the killing of two of them on 
the south side by the whites, without any other provocation than being there, shows 
the little regard they have for their promises. The Sioux are represented at this 
agency by all of the Ogallala band, excepting about thirty lodges, who are hostile and 
remain North, and a part of the Brul^ There are others out North who have be e> n 
hen, and received goods and provisions, who may be looked npon as very uncertain 
in their friendship. The number of Indians given is taken from their own statement, 
which is not very reliable, owing to their little regard for the truth. They are too sus- 
picions and Jealous to allow an accurate count to be made. Enrollment, and the issu- 
hm to heads of families, is the only way to impA>ve their veracity, counteract their 
Jedonsies, reVnove their suspicions, and destroy their tribal relations. To this they 
hATe objected so far. They may listen to an order firom the Department. 

Mmmmfal of ike agency,— Soon after my arrival among these Indians I spoke to 
them about the necessity of removing the agency farther into their country. They 
wonld not listen a moment to this, as they h^i promises from the commissioners, when 
they signed the treaty, that " no white man should go into their oonntry ; if he did. 
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they were to drive him back." After repeated coniicils, they promised to speak when 
Red Cloud came in, and admitted that it would be better away from the Platte River, 
where they could uot get any whisky. On the 12th of March Red Dog's son died, and 
knowing the strong affection that the old man had for his son, who was also a great 
favorite among the Indians, and fearing, from the old man's remarks at different times, 
that he would be likely to decide, in this disturbed state of mind, for war, I took es- 
pecial pains to make him many presents,, and call him to the agency. After resting 
beside the body of his son the whole day,. naked, flesh cut and slashed, and blood run- 
ning from every wound, with a large number of his people about him, waiting to hear 
and see what was to be done, he raised his eyes and said. ^\ The white man's Kincbiess 
has made uio his friend ; with him I shall live and die. Bury my son whore I can see 
him from our father's (agent's) house." From this time on Red Dog was willing to do 
anything that I asked of him, and he went to work at once to mold the minds of the 
Indians at the agency for a change. In a short time he had them willing to select a 
new place, but wished to see those coming in from the North before a public expres- 
sion was made. In the mean time he sent out messengers, with tobacco, to sound them 
on the question, who, on their return, gave good reports. 

When Red Cloud came in, he was going to have the agency and every white man 
moved south of the Platte River, but fiuding no friends to sustain him, he yielded to 
the wishes of those who had remained with the whites, and in a general council con- 
sented to the selection of a place for the agency on White River. Red Cloud expressed 
a wish to go to Washington and report to his Great Father what action had been taken 
in locating the agency, and explain away the " little trouble that had occurred in the 
spring," and it was granted. A party of twenty-seven of his chiefs and head-men spent a 
month in visiting the principal cities East, where they had a chance to see the power 
and greatness of the Government, as well as to feel the kindness of the people. Hav- 
ing been particular in passing through the cities to show them the schools and churches, 
and to tell them what they were for, they thought that the greatness of the white man 
and the goodness of the things he possessed came by these two great powers, and 
asked that they might have three buildings at once, to have their children educated 
like the white man's. But what delighted them most was the farming districts, flirbere 
they could see fields of com and herds of cattle ; as they always compared that with 
what they could have on White River, as though they looked forward to the time 
when the same sights would make their hearts glad in the land they had selected for 
their homes. They came back with an earnest desire to commence a new life, and 
advance the interests of the Government among their people. -On their return I called 
them in council, and impressed upon their minds the great importance of remember- 
ing all they had seen, and also not to forget that in all their travels they had not 
heard any one speak bad to them ; all had spoken well, and treated them kindly, and 
I wanted them to make their young men do the same toward the white men require<l 
at the agency to assist the a^ent in taking care of them. To this they agreed, and I 
am happy to' be able to say that there is a change for the better at the agency. It is 
now more endurable for a white person, but no man's life is any more safe, for the f«el- 
iug of friends and foes is most desperate. 

Agency Indians. — At this agency there are three parties ; the first, are a few very active 
and sincere friends of the whites, who may be depended upon in case of trouble. Tlie 
principal man of this party is Red Dog. He has the courage to tell them distinctly 
what they should do to retain the friendship of the whites, and the consequences if 
they do not listen and make trouble. His life has been threatened, but he is fearless, 
and continues to use his influence for the good of his people. 

The second party are the passive friends of Government, who do not wish any 
trouble, and would like to keep in friendship, but are not willing to tolerat-e any iuno 
vation upon their tribal habits, and would flee to the hostile party in case of any 
trouble. These, as well as the first party, arc past thirty-five years of age ; many of 
them are old and require care. 

The third party is hostile, and is composed of men under thirty-five ; they do not 
like any of the ways of the whites, and are ever ready to find fault, threaten, and talk 
saucy. They are the men who rehearse their deeds of valor, and count their victims . 
of the war-path at every feast and dance, to encourage each other in the hope of an- 
other chance to increase in number their deeds of bravery. Anger or afliiction makes 
them demons, and aftbrds an excuse for the gratification of their ambition. They «re 
partially under the influence of the outer people, but have no respect for their ohieft, 
and are greatly governed in their actions by the success of the hostile Sioux out 
north. They are ready to join them or any war-party, whether against other Indians 
or whites. This party number about one-third of the whole. 

This is the actual condition of a|[air8 at every agency this side of the Missouri River; 
and while we are flattered by the representations of a few, and slumber in the belief 
that their savage prejudices are to be overcome by generous acts, fatherly care, and 
kindness, we shall be startled by a massacre, and awake to find that their war spirit is 
uot to be controlled by kindness entirely. 
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In the North, on this side of the Yellowstone River, there are not far from four hun- 
dred and fifty lodges of Indians, composed mostly of UucpapaS; but made up from all ' 
the different bands at the several agencies. Their principal chiefs are No Neck, Black 
Moon, Sitting Bull, and Four Horses, but they have several others. These Indians are 
hostile, and their oamp is a place of safety for all the bad characters at the agencies. 
They serve to keep a spirit of resistance to the influence of the better disposed, and by 
their snccessful raids on our frontier encourage the braves. One old chief, who had 
received his lesson by sad experience, said to me, '^ The young men will have to feel the 
power of the white man's soldiers before they will learn." This is the evidence of 
every tpie friend of the whites among the Indians ; there can be no certain and perma- 
nent change for the better until all of the Sioux are brought under the power of the Gov- 
ernment. 

LocaUim of the agency. — The present location of the agency being only temporarilj'' 
at this place, there was no farming done this season. My absence, under orders, from 
the 15th of May until the 1st of September, has delayed the building of the new agency, 
though a commencement would have been made had not Red Cloud proved recreant to 
his promise made in Washington, and prevented the moving when my clerk, thou in 
charge of the agency, was ready to in August. This act of Red Cloud's was a bid 
for pay for going to White River, receiving the hint from Spotted Tail's reporters in 
the Indian camp. The place selected for the new agency is well supplied Avith good 
nmuing water, that does not fail during the year. There are bottom lands that can 
be irrigated, if necessary, sufficient for all the Indians belonging to this agency, and 
timber enough to last them as long as they will be likely to require any. There is no 
place in their country better adapted for the advancement of the Sioux ludi ans than this, 
which they have picked out from all others. Those who desire to cultivate the laud — and 
there are quite a number who have expressed a wish to do so — can. and will not bo 
obliged to leave their fields to go away and graze their ponies, as the prairies on either side 
of the White River, and between the high bluffs, are covered with the luxuriant bunch- 
gnuss, that retains its nutritive qualities after it has ripened. Here they may be en- 
couraged to raise stock by being furnished with good cows, and at the same time bo 
taogli^ to till the ground and have individual rights in property. 

Saniiary condition. — The mortality among these people during the winter was very 
great, owing to the introduction of whisky by the bad whites of the country and their 
women, and the severe season. They could not get wood to keep themselves comfort- 
aUe, and had to be supplied from the agency to prevent freezing. Duriug the summer 
they have been very healthy, and free from the complaints peculiar to the season. 

In my efforts to carry out the wishes of the Department among these Indians, I beg 
leave to acknowledge the kind co-operation of General John E. Smith, commanding 
district of the Black Hills, headquarters at Fort Laramie, Wyoming Territory, who is 
ever ready to assist by council or force. 

V^ry respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. W. DANIELS, 
United States Indian Agent, 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian AffairSj Washington^ D, C, 



No. 35. 

« 

Shoshone and Bannock Agency, Wyoming Tei{ritory, 

^ September 20, 1872. 

Sir : In accordance with instructions, I have the honor to snbmit the following an- 
nual report relative to the condition of this agency and the Indians belonging thereto. 

In my iirst report for the year 1871 I stated that this agency was in its infancy, 
there being no improvements previous to the fall of 1870. At the present writing 
there i» one field *of 320 acres, substantially fenced, and a ditch over two miles in 
length, constructed of sufficient capacity to irrigate the whole field. A portion of this 
lanS ia plowed, upon which we have raised the present year 33 acres of wheat, 24 acres 
of potatoes, 14 acres of oats, and 6 acres of turnips. Also a field of 20 acres, well 
ftooed, upon which a crop of wheat, potatoes, and garden-vegetables, for employes, 
hftTO been cultivated this year. The agency houses have all been put in order for occu- 
pancy. Stockade and corrals, &c.. for the convenience and safety of Government stock, 
nftva been provided. A grist-mill, saw-mill, sli^gle-maohine, in accordsince with 
tnsty stipafations, have been purchased and erected this summer, and are now ready 
to be operated. 

The only important improvement I have to report in behalf of the Shoshone In- 
dians is a change of sentiment in regard to their way of living, having now con- 
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seDted to leave off their migratory habits an'd tarn their attention to farming, stock- 
raising, &c,f and are consenting to the importance of having schools. This change 
has been broaght about by their own observation. They see for the first time hands 
stretched out to help them, and the danger of starvation removed daring their tet 
efforts to change their condition. To snpply the necessities of nature is the first fimit 
toward civilization, and when this is accomplished, and not until then^ can they be 
expected to seek more intellectual pursuits, and be willing to take hold of the proffered 
hand of the Government and be led into a state of civilization. 

The Bannocks, who, by a provision of the treaty with the Shoshones, have been occu- 
pying this reservation in common with them, are now, by a condition of the same 
treaty, expected to live on the Fort Hall reservation in Idaho, embracing the Post 
Neuf 8£nd Camas Plains. 

The annuities for this year intended for the Bannocks have been sent as usual to 
this agency, and if they come from Fort Hall, where they are now supposed to be, to 
receive their presents, and from the necessity of the case be compelled to remain until 
next spring, it will seriously affect the estimate of subsistence made for the Shoshones 
only. The stipulations of the treaty with the Shoshones, on the part of the Govern- 
ment obligating itself to make certain improvements on their reservation, have now 
been fully complied with in every particular. 

The want of houses for Indians to live in is the greatest obstacle that now presents 
itself; the difficulty of procuring material places the work beyond their reach, and 
without more assistance than I have at command will be a slow work. But little 
progress can be made in schools until the Indians are induced to settle down. We have 
a reasonable expectation, however, that this work is about to commence. 

Permit me to say, in conclusion, that the work done in 'the past year and the pros- 
pects that are before us leaves no room to doubt the success of the present policy with 
the Shoshone tribe of Indians. Notwithstanding they have been shamefully tampered 
with, and strong efforts made to abuse their minds and cause distrust toward the Gov- 
ernment and their true friends, the efforts made for them has arrested their attention. 
They acknowledge a great change in the state of their affairs, and for the first time in 
the history of 'this tribe, it is believed, they see and appreciate the friendly relations 
of the Govefrnment toward them. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JAMES IRWIN. 
United States Indian Agent 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commi89ion€r of Indian Affairs^ WashingUmj D, C, 



No. 36. 

Office of the Indian Agent for the Nez Perci^s Indians, 

Lapicai, Idaho Territory^ August 31, 1872. 

Sir : In compliance withJbe requirements of the Department, I respectfully submit 
the following as my second Knual report of affairs connected with the agency. 

During the past" year the Indians of this tribe have been quiet and well disposed. 
No trouble has arisen between those upon the reservation and the whites outside. 
Frequent complaints have been made at this office^ on the part of those Indians be- 
longing to this tribe outside the reserve, and the white settlers. Ttoubles between 
them and the whites will continue to arise so long as they are permitted to reside out- 
side the reserve, upon lands in the valleys, that are partly being settled up by the whites. 
The sooner all belonging to the tribe are brought upon the reservation, the better it 
will be for all. 

The condition and circumstances of those within the reserve are generally im]}roYii!g. 
A greater desire to cultivate their lands is obtaining, and a slow yet steady progress 
toward settling down to the pursuits of civilized life is to be seen. 

Farming.— Mthon^h there has been one-third more ground cultivated the present 
season than there was the last, there will be less of all kinds of ^rain harvested. The 
causes that brought this about was the continuous drought, setting in soon after sow- 
ing and planting, and continniuj^ up to nearly the present time. The crickets also 
came upon us early in the spring m immense droves, and remained until July, ravae- 
ing our fields of grain and destroying our vegetables. For agency purposes we put in 
25 acres of wheat, 20 acres oats, 12 acres com, and 3 acres of potatoes. Tlie yield has 
been 250 bushels wheat, 375 bushels oats, 75 bushels corn. The potatoes are not dug 
yet. We will have an average yield of them. The wheat, corn, and potatoes will be 
for use of the boarding-school. At Kamiah the harvest has been much better than her^ 
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or any part of the reserre, not having been troubled with the crickets, and having 
been blesded with seasonable weather. On account of this failure of Indian crops I 
anticipate nnnierous calls for help from Indians during the coming winter. 

ScHumIs. — We have had two schools in operation during the past year— the boarding- 
school here at the agency, a day-school at Kamiah. The school-buildiug here is 26 by 
50 feet, two stories. The upper story is used as a dormitory for the boys, the lower is 
the school-room. The girls are lodged in a building near by, fitted up for them. The 
boardine-house is occupied by Bov. B. N. Fee, the teacher, and is situated between the 
two. The boarding department is superintended by Mrs. Fee, the matron. The school 
has made much more progress than I could have anticipated, which is encouraging to 
myself, with a prospect for the future that is still more encouraging. 

One great drawback is the superstition of the Indians. There has been considerable 
sickness among the scholars, and one of the most promising boys in the school died 
during the past summer. Immediately after his death some of the wilder portion of 
the tnbe remarked that the sickness was caused by theii* adopting the manners and 
modes of the whitens. " See," say they, " we are more healthy and stout than those 
who work their farms and live in houses." " They will all die off if they coutinue to 
live as the whites." This feeling, I believe, will gradually pass away. We have at 
present in the boarding-school 20 boys and 3 girls. Some have made considerable 

Srofioiency in their studies. We have two far enough advanced to be able to explain to 
iie others. They are a great help. I hope they will fit themselves for teachers. At 
Kamiah, there being no suitable honse for boarding purposes, the school is necessarily 
a day-school. I have clothed some of the scholars attending there. The scholars have 
not made that progress in their studies that we^nd amon^ those here. The school has 
been under the charge of the Be v. H. T. Cowley, whom I suspended July 1, 1872, for 
caose. I shall look for greater improvements during the next season. I cannot too 
strongly urge the absolute necessity for another building here, for the use of the school 
as a boarding-house and dormitory. We will need all the room we have now for school 
porposes as soon as the scholars come in for the winter term. And I sincerely hope 
that daring the next season we shall have an appropriation not only sufficient to com- 
pleta the present building, but also to erect a suitable boarding-house. An estimate 
mr the same I have already sent on. 

Improvements. — There has been one barn built for the use of the agency during the 
sommer. It is a good substantial structure, and was much needed. Quite a number 
of Indian cabins have been built, and others now are in process of erection. 

There- seems to be a growing desire, particularly- on the part of those who show any 
inclination to cultivate land, to build houses to live. 

Bight here, in this connection with improvements, and in keeping with the policy of 
the administration, and which has obtained at other agencies, I have to call atten- 
tion to, and urge that the estimate I forwarded some time ago for building dwelling- 
honses for employes be allowed. It is essential under the present policy that the em- 
ployes be married men. In them we find men of steadier habits, more willing^to recog- 
nize the duties and obligations resting upon them, and far readier to discharge them. 
Snch a little colony of Christian families as we might have here located in the midst 
of the tribe would go far toward inducing the Indians to give up their wild nomadic 
life and bring them nearer to civilization, and exert a very salutary influence in chris- 
tianizing them. To accomplish this we must have other buildings for tine employes. 

Those buildings we have are wholly inadequate to meet the wants of the agency. 
The Indians see it and remark it. Two dwelliug-houses should be built at once. We 
need a church-buildiug, hospital-building, and boarding-house for the school. There 
is no building here suitable tor a mess-house, and I am compelled to keep the mess for 
those who have no families. 

General remarks. — This tribe is divided into different bands, each having a head-man. 
Neitiier the head chief, sub-chie&, nor head-men exercise that control or restraint over 
tbe tribe they ought. The tribe shows very little respect for their chiefs, and the nearer 
tb^y approach civilization the more they rely upon the agent to settle matters in dis- 
pute among them. If in council the tribe or band are pleased with the council and 
advioe of their chief or head-men, they follow it; if it does not accord with their feel- 
ings, it is disregarded. The tribe is about equally divided between ^' the treaty " and 
those who term themselves ^* the non-treaty" Indians. The non-treaty portion, with 
a very few exceptions, reside on the out-side the reserve, along the Snake Biver and its 
tributaries. They never ask for assistance^ and take nothing from me, except, perhaps, 
a little tobacco. There is no good feeling existing between the two parties. The non- 
treats oUdm that Sawyer, at the time he made treaty with the Qovernment, sold their 
ooonti^ out from under them and reserved his own. They are the ones who give me 
much trouble outside the reservation. The time is coming, and I believe is now at 
hand, when the Government will be compelled to remove those outside the reservation 
Bpon it. As I have before remarked, troubles are constantly arising on the outside, 
aod the settlers are getting impatient, and are inclined to push matters to the extreme. 
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By a timely stroke and judicious managemerrt I think those on the outside could be 
induced to come on the reserve, and I can see no better time than the present. 
. Accompanying this please find report of teacher at Lapwai. 

In conclusion, allow me to express the hope that, with liberal and necessary appro- 
priatioDS on the part of the Government, I may in another year be able to make a much 
more flattering report of progress of this tribe. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JNO. B. MONTEITH, 
United States Indian Agent, Nez Perc^ Indiana, Lapwai, Idaho Territory, 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, WasMn'gton, D. C. 



No. 37. 

Office of the Indian Agent for the Nez PerciSs Indians, 

Lapwai, Idaho Territory, October 1, 1872. 

Sir : I am pleased to submit the following as a supplement to my aniiual report. 

I forwarded some time ago estimates for buildings at this agency and asked for ap- 
propriations therefor. It gives mo pleasure to report that since my annual report was 
forwarded the appropriations asked for have nearly all been allowed and received. 
We have received appropriations foi building two churches — one here, the other at 
Kamiah — a hospital building, the completion of the school-houses, building boarding- 
houses and dormitories ; also an appropriation for breaking and plowing land. 

The Indians are highly pleased with these appropriations. Immediately upon receipt 
of the appropriation I commenced getting out the necessary lumber, and have already 
let contract for completing school-house and boarding-house for present use, and dor- 
mitory for girls. Work is now progressing on same. 

I shall push these improvements along as fast as I possibly can, with a due regard to 
good work and* material, and early in next season will have all the buildings in process 
of erection. Our saw-mill here, and at Kamiah as well, are running in the day time, 
while the grist-mills run at night. The two dwelling-houses asked for, and for which 
no appro} » nation has yet been made, are all that is wanting now to make every one 
comfortable, and they are absolutely necessary. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JNO. B. MONTEITH, 
" United States Indian Agent, Lapwai, Idaho Ten^itory. 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



No. 38. 

• Fort Hall Agency, Idaho Territory, 

September 5, 1872. 

Sir: In compliance with Department instructions, I have the honor. to submit the 
following annual report of the condition of the service at this agency. 

Beservaiion. — This reservation is ample in size, and is as favorably located as. is pos- 
sible within the limits of Idaho or Utah. The climate is mild, and the country better 
adapted to raising cattle and horses than any of which I have knowledge. • All crops 
of grain and roots must be irrigated ; but with Indian labor the expense is light, and 
the yield will average with the Atlantic States. Fortunately, game and fish are not 
found near the reservation in quantities sufficient to subsist the Indians, and they are 
obliged to rely upon the agricultural resources of the reservation, which can be devel- 
oped sufficiently to subsist a great many more than it will probably be called apon to 
do. The boundary-lines on the south and east should be run. Whites are settling and 
improving lands within the limits of the reservation, and until the lines are mn this 
will continue. The people of the country are divided in opinion as to the southern 
and eastern boundary. 

Treaty. — This reservation was provided for by the Fort Bridger treaty of July 3, 1868. 
It was to be set apart for the Bannocks, who were parties to that treaty. It was 
stipulated that they were to be provided for as liberally as the ShoshouAs. The QoY- 
ernment has failed to meet its engagements in this respect, and the Bannocks have 
been compelled to lead a vagabond life, drifting from Boise City to the game country 
northeast of BozemaUf Montana, and south as mr as Fort Bridger, Wyoming Territory. 
If the Government will only keep good faith in the performance of the treaty stipula- 
tions with these people there will be no difficulty. They can remain at home, as they 
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desire to do, and be subsisted. Their as^ricultnral lands opened up, and in a few years 
tht>8e i)eople, who ar^ dow wild blanket Indians, will be working-men, as are the few 
who are able to remain here. 

The farm. — The reservation-farm consists of over 250 acres, and is in a fine state of 
cultivation. It would ha%'e boon 2,000 acres instead of what it is if the treaty Htipmla- 
tions had been regarded on the part of the Government. The soil is excellent, with 
fine opportunities for irrigation. Ovjcasionally grasshoppers and crickets pliy as a 
visit, and are liable to take our entire crop : but I bjlieve this is true of all pcvrts of 
Mcmtjina, Idaho, Utah, aud Nevada. The Mormons are successfully farming, notwith- 
standing this dififi(;ulry; and though I may bi3 d 'ceived by the ftne crops of this year, 
yet I believe farming will be a success here. Of one thing I am certain, there is no 
country in Territories west of the Rocky Mountains which has any advantage over us. 
We are gathering our crops now, and from careful Estimates conclude that the farm 
will yiehl 3,450 bushels grain, 200 bushels pease, 4,500 bushels potatoes, and 1,500 bush- 
els turnips. 

MtlU. — The flouring-mill is ready to grind the wheat raised this year, though, for 
want of lumber, it is not completed. It is not large enough nor suificiently strong to 
hold the graiu in store, aud I ought to have a building for that purpose. Tlie saw- 
mill is in good order, and caj)able of doing all the work necessary. There are uow on 
the yard 123,7^0 feet of s iw-logs, most of which have been lying there two years. They 
are now greatly damaged, and will bo ruined if allowed to lie much longer. Neither 
my predece.""8or n.)r I have had sufficient funds to use them. Compliance on the |Kirt 
of the Governmeuk with articles third and tenth of the treaty will remedy this. 

Stock. — It is, perhaps, idie to speak again upon this subject, my predecessors hav- 
ing often presented the facts, and the Department, by the liinited means placed in its 
hands by the Government, not being able to do, in this and many other things clearly 
essential, as it would desire. Sufilt'e it to say that the beef purchased for these ])eople 
is raised aud fatted right around them, and with no other cost than herding; $10,000 
invested in cattle will, in two years, relieve the Government from ever buying a single 
pound for this agency, while there was exptMided during the fiscal year ended June 
:10, 1872, $10,346.08 for beef. The amount will increase each year, and be more than 
double when the Hanuocks remain at home. 

Indiann. — The Indians belonging to this reservation are the Bannocks, who were par- 
ties to the Fort Bridger treaty of July 3, 1868, and the Shoshones, from the Boise 
country and the so'utheastern part of Idaho. The Bannocks, owing to the failure of 
the Government to properly provide for them, have been absent from the reservati(m 
ah average of nine uu)nths in the year, traveling from Oregon to east of the Rocky 
Mountains, in quest of game for subsistence. For this reason they have made but little 
progress, though of as tine material for the Christian philanthropist as can be found 
among the Indian tribes. Quite a number still remain at the Wind River reservation 
witli the Shoshones, who were partners with them in the Bridger treaty, au<l where 
the Govtjrnment more nearly, if not (inite, keeps its faith in performance of treaty 
stipulations. The death of the great Bannock chief, Tagge, has rendered the roaming 
of these Indians dangerous to tlie whites. Tliere should be provisions made for sub- 
sisting them at home, at least until th(\v Hud among their number a chief with influ- 
eucc enough to control thtjm. The Shoshones, who have less disposition to roam, can 
and have been provided for at home, though numbers of them are necessarily absent 
during the hunting season for subsistence. They are excellent farm-hands, and I lind 
no difiiculty in getting as many as a hundred volunteers in the held at a time. With 
white men to run the mow<ir and reaper, they have hauled and stacked 300 tons of hay, 
rakotl, bound, hauled, aud stacked the wheat, oats, and barley, and have ha4 entire 
charge of the potatoes, and will dig, haul, and store them. They do the plowing, 
aud many of them can and do handle six yoke of oxen. Their chief, Captain Jim, sets 
the extuuple by planting potatoes for himself, and working with the voluuteeos in the 
field. 

Schools and missions. — There are neither schools nor missions here. Comxdiance, on 
the part of the Government, with articles third and tenth of the treaty will afford 
facilities for both. The Indians are anxious for them, aud that they are not already in 
existence and nourishing is no fault of theirs, nor of the mission-board to whom this 
a^rncy has been assigned, there being houses for neither missiimary or teacher, mis- 
sion or school, nor is there any provision for their support. 

Begging permission to express my extreme gratitude for the prompt and cheerful 
snpportl liave received at your hands, and for the interest manifested in the welfare 
of tbia agency by the board of Indian commissiouers, through their worthy president, 
FoUx K. Bruuot, and secretary, Thomas R. Cree 
I am, respectfully, i&c, 

J. N. HIGH, 
United States Indian Agent. 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs^ Washington, D. C, 

18 I A 
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No. 39. 

Office of Supekintkndent of Indian Affairs, 

Uchna, Montana Territory, September 25, 1872. 

Sir : In accordance with instructious, I have the houor to submit this my second 
aim Hill report as Huperiiiteiident of Indian, affairs for Montana. 

The Indians of this snperiutendeucy with whom the Government has treatioB have 
h.icn peaceable during the past year, and have expressed themselves generally as -well 
satisiied with their treatment by the Department, and the provisions made for them. 

There have been no conflicts with Indians in Montana during the past year nntil the 
middle of August. About 2 o'clock on the morning of August 14th, the Northern PacitiC/ 
Railroad surveying-party, on ihe Yeliowstoue River, with its escort of about four 
hundred troops, were attacked by some four Iiundred to live hundred Arapahoes, Chey- 
ennes, and ISioux, and the light kept up until 7 a. m. One soldier was killed and four 
wounded, one of whom has since died, and one citizen connected with the surveying- 
party was wounded. 

On September 21st, a band of Indians, numbering about one hundred, and supposed to 
belong to the same party making the attack above referred to, suddenly made their 
appearance in the neighborliood of the Crow agency, and ran oft* all the horses and 
mules belonging to the Governn'ient and employes at that place. They also killed one 
white man named Frost, two Crow squaws and a half-breed child who were living 
with him, and then went off toward the south, being the direction from which they 
came. A body of Crow Indians and employes started in pursuit, but I am not yet ad- 
vised with what results. 

As mentioned in previous reports and correspondence, the Crow Indians form a bar- 
rier between these hostile Indians and settlers of Eastern Montana, and iii my judgment 
special measures should be taken with the Crows to aid them in keeping back these 
marauders, and in preserving the peace and safety of the Gallatin Valley. 

Congress during its last session directed the issue of one thousand needle-gans, with 
proper ammunition, to settlers in Eastern Montana, for protection against Indian raids, 
and the same have been distributed b^^ the governor of Montana, Hon. B. F. Potts, 
wherever called for. 

I have recommended that a delegation of Crow Indians be allowed to visit Washing- 
ton, they being very anxious to see the President and officers of the Government, to 
have some measures taken in regard to their protection from other Indians hostile to 
themselves, and with reference to the invasion of their reservation by large numbers of 
miners in search of gold and silver, believed with every reason to exist in great richness 
in the western part of the Crow reserve. 

The fact that the Northern Pacific Railroad surveying-party, with its large military 
escort, retreated from the Yellowstone line of survey, after its encounter with In- 
.dians, above report-ed, has somewhat shaken the confidence of the Crows in the reported 
strengtli and ability of the whites to crush out any or all tribes of Indians, should they 
iind it necessary to do so ; and I think that now would be a favorable time for a dele- 
gation of Crow chiefs to visit the States and disabuse themselves of any such ideas 
they may have incurred since the late light. None of them have ever been to Wash- 
ington. The Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and Sioux have continually been urging the 
Ciows to join them in war on the whites, oUcring them fabulous bribes and promises as 
to their share of the plunder, and should such an event really occur it would be a very 
serious matter for this Territory. I do not contemplate anything of the kind, but, in 
the face of circumstances, I repeat my recommendation that a delegation of these In- 
dians be permitted to visit Washington. 
• The *' whisky trade," that source of so much vexation and trouble, and of which I 
made such full report last year, has, it is gratifying to state, been reduced to very in- 
considerable dimensions, and what little is done with Indians belonging to this saper- 
intendency is confined to the British Possessions. 

Last winter it was found necessary to have the aid of the militar}' to suppress the 
illegal traliic carried on between the Rod River half-breeds of the North and the ludiaiiB 
under charge of the United States. An attack was made on the half-breed camp, and 
.all their li<iuor and contraband goods destroyed. About one hundred barrels of whisky 
and large quantities of other licjuors were destroyed at Fort Peck, on the Missouri River, 
being destined for the Indian trade; and the Dcpiirtmont is to be congratulated that the 
vigorous means adopted have accomplished such desirable results, and that the con- 
victions obtained in the spring of lb71, and the prompt pursuit of parties starting 
out into the Indian country with liquor, and the destruction of their stores and 
equipments, have resulted in so much benefit. In this connection I desire to expresB 
my sense of the assistance and co-operation of General John Gibbon, United Statee 
Army, commanding this military district. General Gibbon has at all times been prompt 
and eMcient in using the means at his command for the suppression of all illegal tni- 
dc with the ludinDB, and the knowledge oIl t\ie iact WiQbX> Wie^ vodlvtaxY and Indiaa ser* 
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vices in tliis Territory aro in perfect harmony with each other has tended very materi- 
ally* to render the old clique of whisky-traders afraid of the consequences attending 
their ille'iijal business. Agent Simmons, of the Milk River agency, hiis been very ener- 
getic in abolishing this trade, and expresses himself in grateful terms with regard to 
the efliclent services rendered by General Gibbon and the officers and soldiers of hia 
command. Charles D. Hard, United States detective, is also entitled to considerable 
credit for the prompt and fearless execution of his duties in ferreting out and bringing 
to punishment violators of the intercourse laws. 

In the last annual report from this superintendency attention was called to the large 
iiambers of Sioux Indians (chiefly Sautecs, Yanktonais, Uncpapas, and Cutheads) in 
the vicinity of the Milk River agency, and demanding subsistence and clothing as the 
price of peace with the whites. The Department authorized their subsistence, and 
these Indians have conducted themselves quietly and well ever since their treaty with 
Agent Simmons. In addition to these Sioux, about one thousand lodges of Teton Sioux 
have been roaming about the northeastern portion of the Territory, along the proposed 
Toate of the Northern Pacific Rjiilroad. 

The result of peaceful negotiations with, and subsisting the Santee and other Sioax 
before alluded to, has been such as to induce a large number of these Tetons to seek 
ttid from the Government. To this end the greater portion of them were called, in to 
Fort Peck last spring, where they have been well treated, and provided with subsist- 
ence. These Indians owned no agency, had no treaty or understanding with the Gov- 
ernment, were wanderers at large, and plainly said they must be fed or steal. The 
hnniane policy of the Government has been vindicated most thoroughly in connection 
with all these Sioux Indians in Montana. There are now some six to eight thousand 
Sautee, Yanctonais, and others provided for at the Milk River' Agency, and the like 
number of Teton Sioux at Fort Peck, leaving but a small band, under *' Sitting Bull," 
without the control of the Department. 

Repeat'Cd efforts have been made to get Sitting Bull into Fort Peck to hold coun- 
cil "With Agent Simmons, but without success. He once visited the fort, promising to 
call a^ain and arrange terms of peace; but it ha^j not been found possible to get fur- 
ther interviews with him. I am satisfied, however, that further desertions from his 
leadership will take place this winter among his followers, when they discover (as they 
niubt) that previous seceders have found it to their advantage to accept the aid and 
protection of the Government. 

In deali»ig with these Sioux it has been my aim to have licensed traders exercise 
. great care in their dealings with them, and every precaution has been exercised, with 
regard to trading them arms and ammunition, the respective agents beiAg held respon- 
sible for any carelessness or negligence in this respect. Their trading with the Red- 
River half-breeds of the North, in the British Possessions, is beyond my control, and it 
is from these people that the Sioux have i)rocured most of their fire-arms and ammu- 
nition. I have my doubts as to whether it is prudent to have any trader for these 
Indians. I have had serious thoughts of revoking the trading-license at Fort Peck, and 
on the first suspicion that any trouble may arise shall certainly do so. Agent Simmons 
has been requested to furnish me his views on the subject, and when I get his report 
«shall then determine upon my action in the premises. Should these wandering Sioux 
nuder Sitting Bull (in connection with the hostile bands of Arapahoes and Chey- 
eunes, with whom they co-operate) persist in their efforts to molest and interfere with 
the process of the Northern Pacific Railroad, I sincerely trust that a sufficient militaiy 
force will be sent against them to severely and sufficiently punish them, even to anni- 
hilation, should the same unfortunately be necessary. They have had fair promises, 
which have in every particular been carried out when any of them would accept the 
bounty of the Government. They know just exactly what the Department is willing 
to do for them ; they have the evidence of three-fifths of their original numbers that 
the promises made are ready to be fulfilled, and a continued warfare on their part 
ninst be tjiken as an evidence that they wish to die fighting, and are on no terms 
willing to live at peace with the white race. These are the only Indians in the North- 
west from whom any serious trouble may be entertained, and in the event of their 
eoutiuning hostile, the interests of civilization and common humanity demand that 
they should be made powerless. 

Since my last annual report I have purchased a grist-mill and saw-mill for the Flat- 
head agency. They were delivered at the agency on November 19, 1871, but, owing to 
the severe winter, very little was done toward building until about the middle of May 
the present year. They are now completed, and being used for sawing lumber and 
grinding wheat for the Indians. I am sorry to state that the Flathead and confederate 
&ibefl have received very poor encouragement in farming up to this time. There are 
not more than ten good farmers in the entire confederate tribes. It is gratifying, how- 
erer, to be able to state that since the visit of the Hon. J. A. Garfield, commissioner for 
fhe removal of the Flathcads 2)roper from the Bitter Root Valley to the Jocko reserva- 
tion, (where the agency has always been established,) these Indians have applied to 
have nonses built and farms fenced preparatory to commencing farming in the spring. 
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It is with pleasure I am able to state that General Garfield's mission was eminently 
snccessful, and that two of the three^ head chiefs entered into a contract with him to 
move to the Jocko, which place they visited with General Garfield and located their 
houses and farms, and agreed to bring their relatives with them, numbering twenty 
families. There can be'no doubt but they will all move by spring. 

General Garfield authorized the building of twenty houses for these Indians, and 
farms fenced for them. This is all being done with employ^ labor of the agency, under 
treaty of 1855. The buildings will be completed by the middle of November next, and 
during the coming winter lumber will be sawed for building all the houses necessary 
for these Indians. 

I am satisfied that the Flatheads and confederate tribes can be made self-sustaining 
the coming season. All they require is to be protected in their rights, and to understand 
that no one else has a right to claim any interest or portion of what they raise but 
themselves. This agency, with the labor provided for it, ought to raise not less than 
one thousand acres of wheat per year, against twenty-five acres of every variety of 
grain raised on the agency farm this year. 

Late Agent J. Armitage having failed to make any report for the past year (to Septem- 
ber 15, on which date he was relieved by the present agent, William F. Ensign) on the 
condition of afi*air8 at the Blackfeet agency, the duty devolves upon me. The Indians 
belonging to this agency, viz, Blackfeet, Bloods, and Piegans, have been peaceable and 
well-behaved during the past year toward the whites. Some family troubles last winter 
resulted in the death of several of theirmost prominent men — Mountain Chief, his son, 
and Napa being among the killed. This occurred near " Whoop-up," on the British 
line. 

Continued progress has been made during the past season in agriculture, and great 
interest taken iii the same by the Piegans, who are less disposed to roam than the 
Blackfeet and Bloods, and who evince a creditable desire to remain in tl* region of the 
agency and support themselves by farming. Every encouragement has been gireD 
them, and during the summer three houses were built for the head chiefs, who are 
living in them, and more are desired by other leading men of this tribe. On the 
agency-farm have been cultivated 24 acres of oats, 10 acres potatoes, 4 acres onions,, 6 
acres turnips, 10 acres wheat, and 5 acres of different kinds of garden-vegetables. 

Seven families of half-breeds — that is, half-breed men who have married Piegan 
women— have farms near the agency, and are farming on their own account aud sup- 
porting themselves. Others, I am confident, will follow their example; and I look for . 
a large increase in the number of farmers among the Piegans next season. 

In past years considerable traffic was carried on in whisky among these Indians. It is 
now, 1 am happy to say, entirely stopped in the region of the agency, and the Indians 
have been very much benefited thereby. This, also, has had the effect of keeping 
them peaceable, and affording them no excuse for stealing to replace their animals, 
which would have been traded for whisky. 

I cannot close my report without referring to the visit of Hon. B. R. Cowen, N.J. 
Turney, esq., and Agent J. W. Wham, appointed commissioners to hold conference with 
the Teton Sioux. These gentlemen were at Fort Peck some forty d^ys, and thorpngbly 
acquainted themselves with matters in regard to the Tetons ; and their views wiU^ 
doubtless, be laid before the Department. 1 regret that business in other portions of 
the superintendency prevented me from accompanying the commission and being pres- 
ent at the councils. 

The visit, also, of Hon. Felix R. Brunot and Thos. K. Cree, esq., of the board of In- 
dian peace commissioners, to the Crows and Blackfeet, Bloods and Piegans, was, doubt- 
less, of great b(;nefit to those Indians, being impressed, aa they were, with the assnraDce 
that the Government really desirea their welfare, and had gentlemen of standing and 
influence to watch over and protect the interests of the Indians. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. A. VIALL, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs for Mantawk, 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commisfsioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C, 



No. 40. 

Milk River Agency, Montana Territory, 

September 1, 1872. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit my annual report concerning the Indians under my 
charge attached to this agency, who are the Ai^sii.aboints, Gros Ventres, River CrowSy 
Standing Buffaloes, band of Santee Sioux, and Strike the Rees' Band of Yanktonais 
Sioux. 
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The appropriation for the past year was wholly inadequate to provide them with the 
necessary sabsisteuce, and during the latter part of the winter, the buffaloes being un- 
Qsnally scarce and the weather extremely cold, they were compelled to eat many of 
their horses and dogs to sustain life, and had it not been for the timely relief of the 
Department in providing additional supplies great suffering and starvation would have 
ensued. Buffuloes have been more plentiful during the latter part of the summer, and 
they have subsisted in greater part by the chase. These tribes have not committed a 
single act of hostility against the person or property of a citizen during the past ^ear, 
with the exception of stealing at various times a number of horses, amounting iu all 
to fifty-three head, all of which, however, were promptly recovered and returned to 
their rightful owners. 

The whisky traffic, formerly carried on so extensively on the Milk River, with its 
utterly demoralizing effects upon the Indians, has been wholly suppressed within the 
limits of the country attached to this agency. The accomplishment of this was no 
light task, and involved labors and responsibilities of some magnitude. It was found 
necessary to call upon the military for assistance, and at times to employ severe reme- 
dies, such as the seizure and burning of trading-houses, liquors, goods, &c.; but only 
sach power has been brought into requisition in extreme and aggravated cases as was 
absolntely necessary to enforce the laws against armed and resisting offenders. In 
this connection I desire to make official recognition of the prompt and efficient services 
and co-operation of General John Gibbon, United Stfites Army, commanding the dis- 
trict of Mtmtana, and to the officers and soldiers of his command. This traffic is still 
being extensively engaged in north of the line, in British territory, by our own citizens 
and half-breeds from the Red River of the North, with other trjbes farther north and 
west. These Indians are anxious to make a start in agriculture, but, owing to the dry- 
ness of the climate and soil in the Milk River Valleys, and the want of sutiicient water 
for irrigating {)urposes, it has not been deemed practicable. 

About seventy tons of hay have been cut and secured by the employes for the use of 
the agency- stock during the coming winter. 

The annuity goods or presents of blankets, clothing, &c., purchased and shipped by 
the Depart nient, have been received, and will be distributed about the first of Novem- 
ber, or on the approach of cold weather. Large quantities of subsistence supplies for 
the winter's consumption have been ordered, and are being delivered at the agency. 

In Oct-ober last I was also assigned to the charge of the formidable and then hostile 
tribe of Teton Sioux, whose greatest grievance was the location of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad through their hunting-grounds, between the forks of the Missouri and Yel- 
lowstone Rivers, thus depriving them of the game upon which they wholly depended 
for subsistence, and appropriating the country claimed by them without compensation. 
All other efforts failing, through the faithful Assiuaboine chiefs (a band of the great 
Sionx Nation) they were finally brought into council, and the wishes of the Department 
were made known to them, that they would be aided, furnished with subsistence, cloth- 
ing, &c., conditioned upon their future good behavior and peaceful conduct, to which 
they readily assented. After considerable delay, which came near frustrating the whole 
design, I received instructions to furnish them with subsistence, and in April last 
-trailed them into Fort Peck to the number, finally, of 708 lodges, (numbering by actual 
count of a portion and estimating the balance,) upward of 6,000 souls. On my demand 
they returned to me the horses they had recently taken in warfare with the whites, 
and apparently entered into the peace arrangements in good faith, and with a determi- 
nation to abide by them, since which time we have had full control over them. They 
have been made to understand distinctly that so long as they behave and remain at 
peace, and comply with the orders of the Department, received through their agent, 
they will be taken care of, and that all practicable efforts will be made for their civil- 
ization ; but if they fail iu them, and revert again to warfare, that they will be severly 
panished. 

The 708 lodges referred to comprise four bands of the Teton Sioux, viz, Oncpapa, Cut 
Head, Tachana, and Chawana. Sitting Bull's band is still out ; when last heard from, 
were on the southeast side of the Yellowstone. Several parties of his people have 
come into the agency during the summer, received provisions, and returned to camp 
well pleased, and all have stated that Sitting Bull and those with him will join the 
balance of his tribe at the agency early in the winter. 

During the past summer these Indians received a visit from the commission, consist- 
ing of General B. R. Cowen, Assistant Secretary of the Interior ; N. J. Turney, of the 
Indian peace commission, and Cohmel J. W. Wham, special commissioner, who re- 
mainecl about sixty days in the Indian country between Forts Benton and Peck ; held 
numerons councils with the Sioux and other tribes, and had ample time and oppor- 
tunity for observing and gaining full information in regard to these tribes and all 
matters affecting them. Good results may be predicted from this visit of the commis- 
sioners. It had an excellent effect upon the Indians, and will serve to give those in 
authority a familiar and practical understanding of the subject which could not be ac- 
quired iu any other manner. 
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I was authorized by General B. R. Cowen to accompany a delegation of the Teton 
Sionx chiefs, mainly selected by himself, on a visit to the Presideut, and started from 
Fort Peck for the east -with the delegation on the 30th day of Angnst. 

The operations of the Department for the past year in this section have been in great 
part successful. The laws have been enforced throughout the Indian conutry ; the 
reservation Indians have been restrained from the war-path and brought under better 
control, closer sympathy with, and greater dependence upon, the agency, and recon- 
ciliations have been effected with large numbers heretofore hostile, with every proba- 
bility of their remaining peaceful so long as taken care of and subsisted. 

Whatever success may have been accomplished is in great part due to the employ^ 
under my charge. They have encountered hardships and privations, and have promptly 
responded to every call of the service, however hazardous, and their energy and fidel- 
ity entitle them to special commendation. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. J. SIMMONS, 
Special United States Indian Agent, 
t^olonel J. A. Viatx, 

Superintendent of Indian AffairSy Helena, Montana. 



No. 41. 

Crow Agency, 
Fort Parker, Montana Territory, September 1, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit herewith my second annual report relative to the 
Indians under my charge. 

The River Crow Indians, closely cemented and related to the Mountain Crows 
through intermarriage, have been detached, since the submittal of my last report, 
from this agency. Parties of them, however, frequently visit this place, and are, wnen- 
ever here, subsisted out of the Mountain Crow supplies, in order to continue the 
friendly feelings between them, as they really compose but one tribe. 

The Mountain Crows have uniformly niaintained a spirit of friendship and amity 
toward the whites up to the present time, and still evince as much as ever a desire tc» 
remain at peace and conform as nearly as they can understand to the stipulations of 
their treaty. 

The houses built last season were well filled daring the past winter, and many more 
would have availed themselves of the opportunity of living in houses if more had 
been erected. On the 9th of January last I submitted, through your office, a commu- 
nication to the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, calling his attention to the 
provision in the ninth article of the Crow treaty for such Indians as have actually 
settled on the reservation and remained sixty days, giving the names of such as had 
complied with said provision, and recommended that they be supplied each with one 
pair of work-oxen and one milch-cow. At the same time I also made application for 
funds appropriated by Congress for the purchase of seeds and agricultural implements, 
as I found it quite impracticable to prepare seed from the crops raised last seaaou 
suitable for planting, not having either thrashing-machine or fanning-mill. 

The supposed location of the Northern Pacific Railroad through the Yellowstone 
Valley, and the great number of white men mining, prospecting, and locating in its 
vicinity, creates considerable uneasiness among these Indians. This, together with 
the fact of the non-fulfillment, on the part of the Government, to furnish them with 
work-oxen and cows, in accordance with treaty stipulations, and the failure to receive 
seeds and agricultural implements to commence farming at the opening of the season, 
most of the Crows have made use of .as an excuse to leave the agency and go on a 
bunting excursion, instead of paying their attention to fartning. 

On the 11th of June last I received a connnunication from you, instructing me to 
ascertain the wishes and desires of the Crow Indians in regard to removing this agency 
from its present location, and ceding a portion of their reserve, since which I have had 
a council with the chiefs and head-men of the tribe, and find them not only willing 
but anxious to make a change in the location of their agency. They say that they feel 
sorry that, on account of a fight with the Sioux, Arapahoes, and Cheyennes in the 
latter part of July last, they could not be here in time to have a council with the Hon. 
Felix R. Bruuot, of the board of Indian cominiHsioners, sent here b^* their Great Father 
to ascertain their wishes. But they are still suspicions, and have but little faith in 
the promises of white men sent here to treat with them. They say their present 
treaty has existed now for four years, and, in many respects, has fallen far short of 
stipulations. 

There are at present, as stated in my former letters, from two to three hundred white 
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men on the reservation, some prospecting for gold in the mountains, others hunting, 
and some that seem to have no particuhir business. There is constantly some trouble 
occurring between the Indians and whites, and unless some means are adopted to pre- 
vent it, 1 fear serious trouble may be the consequence. A large portion of the whites 
now on the reserve are industrious, energetic miners, who are peaceable, and not at all 
disposed to interfere or make trouble with the Indians ; but of course, if any are ordered 
oflf the reserve, all must be. These Indians are anxious, before making any further 
treaty, to go anji see their Great Father at Washington, and have a talk with him per- 
sonally, as they think any promises made by him to them will be more faithfully ob- 
served. They have for many years past been frequently promised a trip east, an.l their 
desire to go and see is considerably increased by the wonderful stories told by Indians 
of other tribes who have been to Washington and returned with so many fine presents 
from the whites. In my judgment it would be beneficial, both to the Government and 
the Indians, to allow a few of their head-men to visit Washington and be convinced 
that they really have what they term a Great Father, and that the whites are a great 
and powerful people. I believe they would return well pleased, and the tribe would 
be better satisfied to receive a report from some of the head-men of their own people, 
who have actually seen and talked with the President. I believe that the amount such 
an excursion would cost the Government would be money well expended, as it would 
create a stronger desire among the Indians to remain at peace with the whites, and be 
satisfied with whatever course may bo pursued in regard to their future welfare. Com- 
plaints are also made by the Indians on account of not receiving their annuity goods 
at the time specified in their treaty, in order to be fully prepared for winter. Last 
year's annuity goods, with the exception of tobacco, were received here on the 9th of 
February last, and distributed accordingly. The tobacco did not reach here until the 
7th of June last. As the ninth article of their treaty provides that their annuities shall 
be delivered at this agency on the 1st of September, I recommended to the Department, 
in forwarding my estimate for this year's annuities, that they be forwarded by railroad 
to Corinne, in order to have them lor distribution at the designated time ; but, as yet, 
have no official knowledge whatever of them, and as I have not received any invoices, 
am unable to give the Indians any satisfaction in regard to the time they will arrive 
here for distribution. 

The Mountain Crow Indians number 2,700. The increase by births is equal to tlie 
decrease by deaths. They have strictly confined themselves to their reservation, making 
occasional hunting-excursions on the unoccupied lands of the Government, and have 
committed no depredations whatever. 

In regard to the farming operations at this agency, I beg leave to state that thirty 
acres, in addition to that heretofore cultivated, have been broken and prepared for seed, 
of which twenty acres have been planted with potatoes, corn, and garden-seeds by the 
Indians who remained at the agency. The half-breeds and mixed-bloods, to whom I 
referred in my last annual report, have shown themselves very industrious, and have 
eiffhty acres of ground under cultivation. Most of the fencingof agency farm and garden, 
being considerably decayed, was issued to the Indians during the past winter for fuel, 
and replaced by new fencing in the spring. The Yellowstone River has been unusually 
high this season, inundating and destroying quite a portion of the crops, necessitating 
reseeding, which made our crops very late. In the latter part of August great quan- 
tities of grasshoppers made their appearance, and have greatly injured the crops of all 
kinds. There has been a large quantity of vegetables raised in the gjirden, and about 
150 tons of hay cut during this season. For further particulars on this subjtjct I refer 
to my statistics of farming. In connection with this matter, I would respectfully rec- 
ommend that this agency be supplied with work-cattle and milch-cows, in order to en- 
eourage the Indians in their farming operations next season, and issue the same to such 
as have shown good faith in cultivating the soil. 

In regard to school here I can report but slow progress. It was well attended 
during the winter, part of the spring, and after the Indians returned from their spring 
bant ; but there will be but little accomplished until there is a boarding-school estab- 
lished, a Crow primary and dictionary prepared, in which undertaking Dr. Geisdorff, 
phybician at this agency, in his leisure hours, is at present engaged, and in regard to 
which I respectfully refer you to his conmiHuication of the 11th of July last, forwarded 
through your otfice to the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs. For further par- 
ticulars I ref«r you to statistics of education and report of teacher. 

On the 25th of June last, while the men were engaged in sawing lumber, the boiler 
of the mill burst, but fortunately no one was injured. In connection with this subject 
I beg leave to state that other portions of the mill have been constantly giving out for 
the last year, requiring constant patching and repairing to keep in any condition to do 
anything at all. When it does run very little can be accomplished, as it is only a 
twelve horse- power. In consequence thereof I forwarded to you on the 26th of June 
• last an estimate for funds to repair it, and shall have the repairing done and the mill 
in ruuniug order again as soon as I receive your authority. 

la regard to sanitary condition of these Indians see report of physician. 
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Before closing this report I beg leave to refer you to the coDstant warfare between 
these Indians, the Sioux, Arapahoes, and Cheyennes, which keeps them in such a state 
of mind that really nothing of lasting benefit or permanent improvement can be ac- 
complished until they can be induced to make peace with each other. Since the 
return of a number of citizens who accompanied the United States expedition under 
Colonel Baker down the Yellowstone River, reporting the late tight of that command 
with the Sioux, and the abandoning of the trip down the Powder River, the Crows 
think they have cause for new alarm ; and no longer ago than yesterday war-parties 
of Sioux were seen in this immediate vicinity; and the impudence with which they 
push these war excursions so very near us, and we entirely powerless to resist, or even 
to protect ourselves without the aid of the Crows, makes them look upon us with no 
little disdain ; and I am compelled to state that some of them of late occasionally adopt 
an air of insolence instead of respect. . 

I have abstained from making many suggestions in regard to changes or future 
operations at this place, for the reason that my suggestions in last year's report have 
received little or no attention. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

F. D. PEASE, 
Agent for Crow Indians, . 

J. A. ViALL, Esq., 

Superintendent of Indian AjfairSy Helena, Montana. 



No. 42. 

Flathead Indian Agency, September 1, 1872. 

Sir : I havo the honor to submit this, my second annual report. 

The general quietude existing here at the date of my last report, consequent npon 
the conviction and imprisonment in the penitentiary of two white men engaged in sell- 
ing liquor to the Indians i\nder my charge, continues uninterrupted to the present 
time; aflording a practical exemplification of the value of peremptory measures in 
matters of this kind, and a source of satisfaction to myself in view of the im^jortant 
results obtained. Before that period, evil-disposed men were traveling at will through- 
out these limits, trading whisky to any extent which the insatiable appetite of the 
Indians might desire; inflaming them to excesses of the worst kind, and rendering even 
central points, like the Saint Ignatius mission, a source of uneasiness and alarm to the 
missionaries there engaged in the work of salvation for the benefit of these tribes.. 

As part of a wise policy for the suppression of the whisky traffic and for preserving 
the peace at that mission, as well as for protecting its inmates from violence, I caused 
to be erected there a strong log-bnilding, in four compartments, to be used as a jail for 
the confinement of drunken and disorderly persons, and for which I have received a 
letter of warmest thanks, dated January 1, 1872, from the Rev. F. L. Palladino, S. J., 
having charge there. 

All subjects of interest connected with the Indians under my charge have been so 
fully and elaborately treated of in my special communications, as well as in monthly 
reports from time to time by me to the Department, that it would seem to b© almost a 
work of supererogation again to refer to them ; presuming that they will ultimately 
receive proper othcial consideration, if they have not already done so. 

I cannot avoid, however, calling attention to one, on the question of ca^^te and the 
status of half-breeds, dated March 27, 1872, as of special importance ; involving, as it 
does, questions which if not promptly met and decided, will result in the practicstl 
extinguishment of all rights of property which the Indians may have to this reserva- 
tion. In this connection I would also remark that I have learned, unofficially, from 
the party engaged under the surveyor-general of the Territory in surveying the north- 
boundary line of the reservation, that they have so far progressed with it as to indicate 
very clearly the fact that Dacon Creek is fonnd to be within, instejid of without, the 
limits of the reservation, as supposed by many. On this creek there is a limited amount 
of rich land which has been occupied by three or four white settlers, who thus become 
trespassers, adding to the difficulties already existing from that too numerous class. 
Reflection and further experience only serve to strengthen my convictions as to the 
proper remedy for these and similar encroachments fully set forth in my communica- 
tion of March 27 last, referred to, and [ therefore again invite your attention to what 
was there recommended. 

I cannot but advert to the long delay in rebuilding the grist and saw mills destroyed 
•by fire here on the 31st of August, 18C9. With ordinary diligence and care on the 
part ot" the Government, they might have been restored and in operation six months 
after thqir destruction. But now, after the lapse of full three years, I have to rejwrt 
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them unfinished ; entitling these tribes, as I conceive, to a fair remuneration for the 
damages necessarily resulting to them in consequence of this long and inexcusable 
Deglect, for whicli, as the Department well "knows, I am in no degree responsible. 

The general condition of the tribes is^comparativeTy good, but far in arrears of what 
it would be with proper consideration on the part of the Government. To snppose 
that they will ever become entirely self-sustaining is, in my judgment, altogether chi- 
inerical, and lieuce considerations of pliilanthropy as well as humanity unite in requir- 
ing such action on the part of the Goverument as will best subserve their actually ex- 
isting material condititm as here indicated. And in this connection I cannot but re- 
gret that a requisition forwarded by me, in May', 1871, for agricultural implements for 
the use of these tribes, has not as yet been com])lied with ; though I trust, and ear- 
nestly recommend, t/hat the articles named be. even now sent, calculated as they are to 
effect much good at all times under existing circumstances. 

Equally important is it that the requisition for annuity goods duo the present year, 
which I had the honor to submit, in February last, embracing, as it does, a reasonable 
supply of female wearing-apparel, should be honored according to its terms, for I assure 
the Department in all earnestness, that anu)ng the most fruitful sources of the demor- 
alization and degradation of these Indians is the want of suitable wearing-apparel. I 
am perf»^ctly satisfied, too, that if clothing had been furnished them, as it has been to 
some other tribes, for a few years pa«t, full two-thirds of their number would to-day be 
clad in the garb of civilization, with all the refining influences which such a change 
necessarily superinduces. I therefore recommend that there be included in all future 
allotmenfs of their annuities a proportion of clothing for one hundred and fifty men, 
embracing corduroy pants, cloth shirts, wool hats and blouses ; shoes need not be sent 
them, as moccasins answer them a b.^tter purpose for the present. These, together 
with an assortment for women, substantially similar to that contained in my requisi- 
tion for the present year, will tend far more to benefit and improve the condition of 
the Indians, than the stereotyped schedule of blankets heretofore sent them, which 
even they themselves are ashamed of; for in many instances I have heard them say, 
"Do the whites think that we always are to be clothed in blankets, and why will they 
keep sending them here ? " 

Another great necessity among these tribes is the want of good fire-arms, for which they 
most earnestly plead, pointing to the fact that the Crows, with whom they sometimes 
eome in conflict, have immeasurably the advantage of them in the superior Henry 
rifle, with which the liberality of the Goverument has supplied them. 

Without advancing an opinion as to the policy of furnishing arms to Indians, I can- 
not help thiuking that if ])racticed toward the semi-civilized tribes, ever and anon at 
war with the whites, there can be no good reason why the same favor should not be 
shown to tribes like the Flatheads and Pend d'Oreilles, who have reached a much 
higher grade in the scale of civilization, and this, too, without having ever imbrued 
their hands in the white man's blood. 

On the 24th of the [)ast month this agency was honored with a visit from the Hon. 
James A. Garfield, special commissioner for the removal of the Flatheads to this reser- 
vation, accompanied by Superintendent Viall and a delegation of the Flatheads them- 
selves, who for some reason or other preferred to negotiate with the commissioner at 
this point. Brought into the negotiations at the particular request of the Indians 
themselves, and by the courtesy of General Garfield, I exerted all my influence to con- 
Tince them of the necessity of their removal from the Bitter Root Valley to this reser- 
Tation as alike conducive to their own best interests in every way and as in conso- 
naDce with the earnest wishes of their Great Father, the President of the Uuited States. 
The results of the occasion will of course be communicated to you by General Garfield, 
lendering any further reference on my part unnecessary. 

The farming and school statistics of the tribes will be found accompanying this. 

The agency farm, during the year now closing, has produced its usual variety of 
vegetables aud grains ; though in regard to wheat, the cost of production is so great 
ihat it wtmld be true economy, when needed in the future, to purchase it at current 
market rates. There is now in all the surrounding country a great superabundance 
of the article, which can be had for less than .|;1 per bushel, and natural causes indi- 
cate that it can always be had hereafter in abundance. 

. In ray administration of the attairs of this agency it has been my constant aim to 
correspond as nearly as possible, in letter and in spirit, to the policy of the President 
in regard to Indian affairs, inculcating, as it does, i)eace and good will toward the 
Indians and bona fide protection to them in all their rights, as guaranteed by the laws 
and treaties of the United States. 

Amid diflicnities and embarrassments, which no public officer in a similar position 
ever endured in greater degree, and of which the Department can have no adequate 
idea, it is to me'a source of peculiar pride to realize, as the result of two years' service 
here, the consoling fact that I am in full possession of the love and confidence of the 
Indians committed to my charge, the warm attachment and sympathy of all the local 
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missionaries among them, not less than the almost universal respect of the bordering 
white po])ulation. 

With fruits like these, I can afford to forfret and forgive the cahimnions assaults 
made npon me by heated partisans, who, failing to force me into th© political arena, 
have left untried no means, fair or unfair, to crush and destroy me. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. S. JONES, 
United States Indian Agent. 
J. A. ViALL, Esq., 

/Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Helena, Montana, 



No. 43. 

Lemhi Farm, Montana TkrritorV, 

September 25, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following report of this agency: 

In accordance with your instructions I paid diligent attention to the working of the 
farm, and the employment of as many of these Indians thereat as possible. There 
were planted sixty-tbree acres, as follows: wheat, 16 acres; oats, 14 acres ;, barley, 6 
acres ; peas, 6 acres ; potatoes, 20 acres, and 1 acre of vegetables. Everything looked 
.well and promised an abundant yield until the beginning of June, when a visitation of 
grasshoppers destroyed a great portion of it. The vegetables were totally destroyed, 
and tbe grain to the extent of two-thirds the crop ; the potatoes were injured but lit- 
tle and have yielded abundantly ; over seven thousand pounds from the above amount 
of land. " ' 

The salmon, though very abundant in the Colum.bia River during the past season, 
has been very scarce at the fishing-places of these tribes, both on Salmon River and 
the Lemhi Fork. This is, in my opinion, owing to the immense quantities canght,and 
the obstructions erected by the several fisheries on the Columbia River. The failure is 
of vast importance to these people, as they have been in the habit of curing and stor- 
ing large quantities for winter use. The entire amount caught by them this season 
does not exceed 10,000 pounds; while in past years the amount has been from 30,000 to 
60,000 pounds. 

The tribes connected with this agency, viz, MixM Bannocks, Shoshones, and Sheep- 
eaters, number at the present time 677, as per tabular statement inclosed herewith. 
General Alfred Sully in his report to the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated 
Helena, Montana Territory, September 23, 1H69, estimated their number at 500, bnt 
since the establishment of this agency several small detached bands have returned to 
the tribes. 

These Indians are intelligent, industrious, peaceable, and friendly to whites. The 
head chief, Tindoy, is universally esteemed for his uniform honesty, friendly dispoRitioD, 
and remarkable intelligence. During the time I have been in charge, not a single act 
of misconduct has been reported or come under my observation. On the contrary, 
some very meritorious acts and important services to whites have been performed by 
them, and one of which deserves special mention, and is as follows : Tindoy and some 
lodges of his people were at Soldier Qreek, in Idaho, 'on the 23d of June last, for the 
purpose of trading robes and furs to the Nez Percds for horses. Two bands of Ban- 
nocks — one Major Jim^s, and the other Bannock Jim's — were assembled at Wood River, 
in Idaho, distant seven miles from Tindoy 's camp on Soldier Creek. On the above date 
Bannock Jim's band attacked three white men, who were on their way to Boiso City, 
Idado ; they killed one, wounded another, and drove the third into the brush, where 
he concealed himself, and took their horses, seven in number. Two days after the 
same band attacked a mule-train of forty-seven head near the same place, fired on the 
men in charge, and captured the train. Tindoy on learning the above immediately 
went in quest of the wounded white man and the others, brought them to his lodge, 
and placed them in security. He then collected his young men, ordered them to mount 
their horses, went to the Bannock camp, and demanded the surrender of the stolen 
stock. They refused to give it up, denounced Tindoy and his people as traitors, and 
declared they would fight them. Tindoy called unon those of the Bannocks who were 
friendly to white men and to his people to come to him and stand by him; said the 
white men were his friends and that he wa« ready to fight for them. A portion of 
Major Jim's band joined Tindoy, and he immediately collected and forcibly retook the 
stock, despite the threats and avowed hostility of the marauders, and condncted men 
and stock in safety to Boise City. The governor. of Idaho and citizens of Boise City 
presented him with a flag and some provisions for his gallant conduct. He and his 
people deserve the kindest treatment and -are well worthy of the fostering care of the 
Government. I have found them cheerful, obedient, and willing to work. Many of 
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them recognize the necessity of labor and evince an interest in acquiring a practical 
knowledge of agriculture. They assisted willingly at harvesting the crop, and wore 
very efi(jcient. They were well pleased with their annuities, and although there was 
Bot cloth enongh foT new lodges for all — there being ten lodges short — they expressed 
no dissatisfaction. 

I earnestly recommend the establishment of a school for the children of these tribes, 
believing it would be productive of good results. I need not urge upon the Depart- 
ment the importance of education, in view of the fact that the civilization and settle- 
ment of these people is contemplated by the benevolent designs of Government. The 
ofaildren are obedient, intelligent, and possessed of good capacity. There are over 
fifty between the ages of seven and sixteen, nearly all of whom would attend. I sub- 
mit herewith an estimate for its establishment, respectfully suggesting the coming 
winter as an opportune time for its commencement, as the children will all be here. 
Mid can be trained to attendance much easier than in spring or summer, when they are 
Inclined to roam. 

Since taking charge I have earnestly counseled these Indians to abandon the chase, 
adopt agriculture, and conform to the ways of civilization, and shall continue every 
elmt to that end. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. C. RAINSFORD, 
In Charge of Mixed Bannocks^ ^o. 

Col. J. A* VlALL, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Helena, Montanu. 



NEVADA, COLORADO, NEW MEXICO, UTAH, AND ARIZONA. 



No. 44. C. A. Bateman, Walker River agency, Nevada.* 
No. 45. J. S. Littletield, White River agency, Colorado.* 
No. 46. C. Adams, Los Pinos agency, Colorado.* 
No. 47. J. J. Critchlow, Uintah agency, Utah.* 

No. 48. G. W. Dodge, Northwestern Shoshone agency, Utah.* 

* 

NEW MEXICO SUPERINTENDENCY. 

^o, 49. Nathaniel Pope, Santa F6, New Mexico. 
No. 50. W. F. Hall, Navajo agency. New Mexico. 
No. 51. T. V. Keam, Navajo agency, New Mexico. 
No. 52. A. J. Curtis, Mescalero agency, New Mexico. 
No. 53. O. F. Piper, Tularosa agency, New Mexico. 
No. 54. J. S. Armstrong, Abiquiu agency, New Mexico. 
No. 55. J. O. Cole, Pueblo ageucy, New Mexico. 
No. 56. W. F. M. Amy, Pueblo agency, New Mexico. 

ARIZONA SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No. 57. H. Bendell, Prescott, Arizona Territory. 

No. 58. J. H. Stout, Pima agency, Arizona. 

No. 59. R. A. Wilbur, Papago agency, Arizona. 

No. 60. J. A. Touner, Colorado River agency, Arizona. 

No. 61. W. D. Crothers, Moquis Pueblo agency, Arizona. 

No. 6*2. J. Williams, Camp Verde special agency, Arizona. 

No. — . James E. Roberts, Camp Apache special agency, Arizona.! 

No. 63. £. C. Jacobs, Camp Grant special agency, Arizona. 



No. 44. 



Office of United States Indian Agent, 

Wadsworth, Nevada, September 30, 1872. 

8nt : In conformity with the requirements of the Indian Bureau, and in compliance 
wHh instractions, I have the honor to herewith transmit my second annual report as 
United States Indian agent of Nevada. 

* Independent agencies. ' tNo report received. 
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The Pah-Utes upon the Pyramid Lake and Walker River Indian reservations, over 
whom my superinteudency exists, have made commendable progress durinpf the year 
that is- now closed. Probably as much has been accomplished as the most sanguine 
could have exjoected from the means placed at our disposal for the promotion of the 
interests. 

The first half of the present year was a remarkably severe one for the Indians. I an- 
ticipated this fact in my last annual report, and yet the realization was even more aggra- 
vated than I had expected. I knew and advised the Department that there were no 
native supplies, such as grass-seeds and pine-nuts, owing to the extreme drought of the 
past two years, and I could not see how great suffering, perhaps starvation, could be 
avoided, unless a larger amount of funds was at our command. 

•Happily for the Indians upon, the Pyramid Lake reservation that the fishing season 
commenced early and remained good the whole winter, but it was lartientable in the 
case of the Indians upon the Walker River reservation, and throughout the interiorof 
the State. 

Very true, something had been raised by the band of working Indians upon the last- 
named reservation, but hardly had the winter set in than the snow upon the mountains 
and the scarcity of supplies drove in large numbers of those actually suffering for food, 
and their only hope was in the shelter of the reservation ; consequently, but very 
little time elapsed before all was absorbed and increased numbers distressed. We em- 
ployodevery means at our command justifiable with the appropriation, and even beyond, 
to provide for the sufferers, and thereby evade threatened outbreaks upon produce and 
stock of the neighboring whites. 

About the 20th of January last dispatches were repeatedly received at this office of 
Indian outbreaks at Stillwater, near the Humboldt Lake; stock had been killed, and 
report of war was raised. In this emergency, against which I had no power to prevent, 
and the snow-blockade upon the Rocky Mountains precluded communication with the 
Department at Washington, I was driven to report the matter to Major-General J.M. 
Schofield, C(nnmanding the Military Department of the Pacific at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, and to the honor of that gentleman I record that he was not slow to respond, 
but immediately dispatched a detachment of soldiers to Wadsworth, under command 
of Major J. C. Tidball, who, upon arriving at this point, and after a very brief confer- 
ence, we decided to proceed to Stillwater and investigate the matter. Upon our arrival 
at the last-named i)lace we found that four of the Indians were incarcerated in the 
county jail and the community was much alarmed. We were not long in discovering 
the secret of the cattle-killing evil, " actual want of food." We proceeded thence 
to the Walker River reservation, where we found fully fifteen hundred Indians almost 
entirely without food, and yet be it said to their credit we saw no indication of hostil- 
ities, and onl^' the absolute necessity would inaugurate such. By the advice of the 
officers with me, sustained by my better judgment, I resolved to increase the issue of 
supplies though I incurred a debt and take the responsibility, never doubting but the 
Department would, in due time, audit the claims. Major-General Schofield again 
placed us under lasting gratitude, for the issue of five tons of flour from the commissary 
of subsistence, to aid us to provide for the sufferers. No sooner were these supplies iu 
the hands of the Indians, and the fear of starvation removed, than we beard uo more 
of outbreaks. 

Here then another difficulty arose. The Indians who had been provided with food 
had, unless disabled, shown a willingness to work, and, during the very midwinter, 
had dug a long, wide, deep ditch for irrigating farming-land, while others bad cleared 
oft' quite a tract of ground, and the larger portion claimed as their right to remain and 
share in what should be raised from the same. Therefore it became imperative that 
the increased issue shoukl go on until a crop should be raised, and, as a result, we found 
ourselverf in debt at the end of the fiscal year, June 30, nearly ^6,000. The appropria- 
tion was fully expended, and this indebtedness remained. 

But another drawback awaited us. During the month of May, a flood upon the 
Walker River came, caused by the sudden melting of snow upon the head-waterSi 
destroyed the whole crop upon twenty-five acres of ground ; thus unexj>ectedly the 
Indians lost their summer^s work and wintei-'s supplies, but the confidence gained in 
the Department, caring for them now, has proved of vital importance in the encour- 
agement to try again. It was my pleasure to visit the reservation soon after the flood, 
and the simple assurance that I intended to stand by them in the name of the Presi- 
dent and Department at Washington was received by the Indians with the heartiest 
satisfaction. 

The issue of rations to Indians has, with only a single exception, been to those upon 
the reservations, discarding all pleas for rations to roving bands or scattering individ- 
uals. The case above hinted at was at Battle Mountain, where the Shoshones were 
gathered in large numbers, and in a most destitute condition, and their continued im- 
portunities for food from the small community mafle a very severe tax upon them, afl 
they (the whites) could not, if avt)idable, see the poor creatures suffer. I accordingly 
ordered to the care of Dow Huntsman, esq., of Battle Mountain, one ton of self-rising 
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flonr, to be distributed to the aged and sick, with authority for him to issue as his good 
judgment shonhl direct. 

The meager amount of fiitids at our disposal required that the utmost economy be 
maintained in tlie issue of supplies even upon the reservations ; thus a strict injunction 
was laid to issue supplies only to working Indians and their families ; to the sick, infirm, 
and aged, and to prevent actual sutt'eriug. With this restriction, together with the 
absolute destitution of all native supplies, as elaborately set forth iu my last annual 
report, little time elapsed before we found upon our hands and care such increased 
numbers, that spite of all effort, we were necessitated to overreach our appropriation to 
prov.'de even short rations to the above-named classes. An extract from a letter re- 
ceived by me fnun Franklin Campbell, esq., superintendent farmer upon Walker River 
reservation, under date of February 17, lbf7'2, will show something of the want, and it 
must be borne in mind that this was the time when we were not only making increased 
issues from our own fund, but dispensing the aid received from Major-General Sclio- 
field : " I am troubled about issuing theflour. It takes a great deal to go around. I gave 
out a ton down below and seventeen hundred pounds up here. I don't suppose they 
will have a pound left in two days. Flour straight with hungry Indians goes very 
quick. It is impossible to divide it all round, and many are complaining about not 
getting any. As yet the Hshing is very poor." Again, in a letter under date of Kfarch 
7, Mr. Cami)bell writes : " It will take ten tons of flour per month to keep the Indians 
on the reserve. At the lower place I issued one t(m of flour at a time, and, according to 
my observation, it did not last more thau three days, with many complaining that 
they had none." 

Now, with these facts it requires but little discernment to discover the utter inade- 
quacy of i$l5,000 in currency to provide for the Indian service in Nevada, where every- 
tning is bought and sold at coin rates. But this item of supplies is not all the exptmse 
consequent upon providing for the Indian service. Teams, farming-utensils, seeds, 
trans})ortation, and salaries are all to be "provided from this appropriation, and some 
of us know too well how meager is the support of our families from the portion we 
receive. 

Enrolling of Indians. — I should before this have issued an order to the farmers upon 
each of the reservations to enroll all the Indians by families and names, men, women, 
and children, but for the consideration that upon doing so, every Indian would con- 
clude and act ui)on the decision that the Government would henceforth provide for all 
their wants, and this could not be attempted without a much larger appropriation for 
the Indian service in Nevada than has, since my acquaintance, issued from Congress. 
The lowest estimate that can be ])laced upon a single daily ration is 40 cents, and it 
requires no expert in mathematics to estimate the amount necessary to provide for even 
half the number of Indians reported iu the State. • 

Another reservation in Nevada is a matter of greatest importance, ami the demand 
ffrows more apparent every day. I am continually in receipt of communications from 
different parts of the State, calling my attention to bands of Pah-Utes who should be 
cared for. Food, seeds, farniiug-utonsils clothing. &c., are the gist of thiise commu- 
nications, and to all of which I am obliged to say that, for want of instructions and 
the means, I cannot respond, though in my heart I would. 

It is estimated that there are at least six thousand Pah-Utes in the State, and the 
number enlarging, for it is a fact beyond successful contradiction that, for a few years 
past, the tribe is ui)on the increase, and but to visit their lodges all are impressed with 
the array of youth and small children. My experience with a number of tribes re- 
marks a striking contrast in this respect, accounted for by their universal and utter 
contempt of amalgamation — not a cross in the tribe. 

The lands susceptible of successful cultivation upon the i)reaent reservations is very 
meager indeed, estimated not over 1,200 acres upon the two. Thus, to Jittempt to con- 
centrate this large number, or the half even, upon the ]>resent reservations, would 
only prove suicidal to the ettbrt and policy inaugurated, as it would result in increas- 
ing an outlay that would be unjust itiabie; in fact, it would rtquire more i)resumption 
than I ])osses8 to ask an appropriation from Congress corresponding with the demand. 
If another tract of land in the State could be found (and I am quite sure there could) 
with the natural facilities requisite for an Indian reservation, there would be no want 
in numbers to enter at once and permanently in securing homes. 

The Indians display the same spirit of other men when fully brought out. They 
want what they have to themsi-lves, and I would not be the man to dissipate such in- 
dependency. It is one of the best elements in humanity, and when pro])erly cultivated, 
adorns a life and results in competeney. It is but just, in my humble opini(m, that 
another reservation be located. Emigration to this Slate, incident upon the discovery 
and development of new mines, is necessarily drawing the winding-sheet of exclusion 
to the original oceujiants, and will, unless provided against, result in the ultimation of 
removal or destruction. I think th* humane policy of the Administration, of which 
too much cannot bo said iu its favor iu this regard, bespeaks better things to the tribes 
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of the desert. Ay, and the overruling hand of Omnipotence directs that we protect 
these wanderers of the wilderness. 

Stocking the reservations with cattle for breeding, noticed and recommended in my 
last annual report, grows more apparent as wisdom in the policy to he pursued in the 
management of Indian affairs in Nevada. The small amount of arable lands dotting 
here and there — the lai'ge area included within the boundary of the reservations — can- 
not be made available to provide but for a small number of the Indians, while at the 
b'tame time much of the lands otherwise useless sustains nutritious quality of feed capa- 
ble of grazing large herds of cattle. Little snow falls in the valleys of Nevada, and 
herding cattle is proving one of the most profitableoccupationsof the white man, and, 
in my humble opinion, sustained by the universal indorsement of all parties in this 
State. The expenditure of eight or ten thousand dollars in the purchase of cows and 
heifers would be of incalculable value to the Indian service, in providing agaiust futoie 
want, and in encouragement to the Indians to engage in the stock-raising businesfl. 
Would any one ask if the Indians would not wantonly destroy the stock t I answer 
that they would be more zealous in their care, and the fact of their receiving the full 
benefit of the increase would, as in the case of farming, be an incentive to strictest 
watch and care. 

Small horse-power mills are very much needed upon each of the reservations to grind 
the grain already, and which I hope may be largely increased from* year to year as, 
under improved appropriations, more successful means of irrigating the lands and en- 
larging thereby the borders under cultivation. 

Supplying this want would be an economy, as at present the grain must be sold at a 
discount to x>rovide flour or meal, or hauled a great distance to be ground or prepared 
in the unwholesome manner and subject to the wast« incident upon preparation as the 
Indians resort to. It is pertinent that I here make mention of an improvement that 
is absolutely necessary upon each reservation, viz, flumes for purposes of irrigation. 
Upon the Pyramid Lake reservation, a flume at least 2,000 feet in length is impera- 
tively demanded to take the water from the Truckee River to the head of the ditch 
constructed for irrigating the lands under cultivation. The supply of water was at- 
tempted to be gained by former agents, by the construction of a dam across the river, 
but this enterprise proved unavailable and wholly impracticable, as any considerable 
rise in the river would destroy the construction or cut a new channel around it. Hie 
floods of last spring entirely destroyed the dam, and in lieu thereof I recommend the 
better and cheaper plan of running a flume from the head of the ditch around the sand- 
hill and far enough up the river to receive fall necessary to bring the water at head of 
ditch to the surface of the ground. By so doing no want from this source will again 
appear, and much land now declared worthless may be reclaimed. The same is neoes- 
sa/y on the Walker River reservation, to carry the water across a slough and aroaud 
a satid-hill to the head of the large ditch constructed the past wint-er and spring. I 
am advised that a flume one thousand feet in length will be sufficient to supply the 
demand of at least five hundred acres of at present unreclaimed land. 

Trout-fisheries, especially on the Pyramid Lake reservation, is a source of import- 
ance to the Indian service, as without the same, during our pressure last season would 
have driven us to the wall. I have instructed the trader on this reservation to pre- 
sent a full report of the Indian sales of trout during the coming season, which will be 
a matter of peculiar interest. Many trout are caught from the Walker River, but so 
remote from market no further revenues accrue than what they afford as food for the 
Indians. 

The sanitary condition of the Indians upon each of the reservations is better than 
usual, owing very much to the improvement of their lodges last winter, the better 
preparation of their food, and the increased provision of clothing furnished to them 
and secured through their own industry. But very few deaths have occurred, while 
the year has been prolific with births. The greatest portion of indisposition has been 
inflammation of the eyes, brought about largely, no doubt, by the prevailiog 
custom of tatooing their faces with mineral paints. This is gradually wearing away, 
and soon I have reason to hope the Indians will wholly abandon the savage and un- 
wholesome custom. 

Educational interests should now meet with more than a passing notice. This tribe 
of Indians are a part of this commo'nwealth, and though for the present occupy the 
position of wards to the Government, yet already their place is becoming felt in our 
communities. Their labor is sought in the fields of the ranchers, in the mines, and 
in the houses as domestic laborers, and it requires no stretch of imagination in these 
days of progress to anticipate the time when they will be acknowledged in their citi- 
zenship in the nation. 

I argno that it becomes a Christian civilization to enter without delay upon the 
intellectual improvement of this people. No better way, perhaps, than by the manual- 
labor scTiool system. The venerable Evan Jone^ once remarked : " That I would find 
the Indians regarding it as a great personal favor to me to send their children to 
school." Now, that was very appropriate, no doubt, when he entered upon this work 
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in the Cherokee Nation, but I cannot accept it as applicable to this tribe and many 
others of the day. The Indians with whom I ara now dealing are surrounded with 
the whites; they mingle much with them; they trade daily, and personal intercourse 
with the whites cause them to accept our ways, and seeing the whites writing and 
reading, multiplying, dividing, and subtracting, and in a more intelligent manner 
ready ft)r bargain-making, they necessarily desire to compete. .Therefore, I entertain 
no doubt that schools of this character mentioned would be fully sustained by mem- 
bership. I should be untrue to the impulses of my own being if J were to ignore the 
spirit early instilled relative to the religious evangelizing ol the world, and therefore 
I offer no apology for presenting, in a brief paragraph, the course and necessity of the 
work of — 

Missions. — Nothing has been done for the Indians under my charge in the way of 
jnissionary labors. But the care for their physical necessities, extended by the Govern- 
ment, I regard as the best preparation for efforts in that direction. I do not think 
that any religion that does not first feed the hungry and clothe the naked to be worth 
a cent, or can be of any great benefit or importance to Indians or any oflier people. 
I am persuaded, however, that the preliminary work of care for the physical wants of 
the Indians under my superintendency, already given, and in hopeful prospect of being 
dispensed, should now be followed by feeding their minds and souls with the knowl- 
edge of our primary schools, and the truth of our sacred Scriptures. The French states- 
man, during the late disastrous scenes at Paris, uttered a sentiment of profound 
import. " France discarded the Bible, and God has discarded us." America's honor 
lieth not in her record of war,, but in the acceptance of the Bible and religious liberty. 
The Christian world is moved with the spirit of missions, and are putting forth grand 
and commendable efforts for the evangelization of the nations of earth who know 
nothing of revealed religion. And is it policy to pass unnoticed the benighted at our 
own door? Does distance lend enchantment ? Many thousands of the Indians of our 
country are blind as the pagan of India, and have seldom, if ever, heard of the love of 
Gk)d manifested in a mediator. I am fully satisfied that the door is now effectu- 
ally opened for success; such as would gratify any patient, earnest effort in this 
direction, and, therefore, I respectfully recommend the immediate establishment of 
missions for the benefit of this heretofore neglected tribe, and earnestly appeal to the 
denomination of Christians, to whom has been awarded the honor and work in this 
direction relative to the Indians in Nevfida, that they be not slow to make the effort 
to reclaim from superstitious blindness and ignorance this tribe of the mountains. 

In concluding this annual report, I would call attention to the annexed reports of 
.the farmers of the reservation, which show what we are doing dnd how the Indians 
accept the policy of the Administration, and improve upon its privileges. 

I would also respectfully call attention to the absolute necessity of largely increased 
appropriations for the Indian service in Nevada. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. A. BATEMAN, 
United States Indian Agent, Nevada, 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington^ D. C. 



No. 45. 

Whitk River Agency, 

September 30, 1872. " 

Sir : Agreeably to instructions, I have the honor to submit the following annual 
report : , 

The nine buildings of the agency are in a very dilapidated condition ; the winds, 
storms, and rains of the past year have beat and blown upon them, and, being without 
a toot of lumber for repair, they are in a very unsuitable condition. Take, for in- 
stance, the house of the agent, the best, (and this description will answer for all;) 
there were four windows originally ; two of them have been boarded up to keep out 
the storms of rain and hail, and the few panes of glass remaining have been put in to 
ftll the vacancies in the remaining two fiom which glass has fallen, no putty having 
been used originally in setting the glass. The roofs, although covered with canvas, 
earth, and straw, leak, and the water is dripped in pools upon the floor. The walls, 
built of hewed logs of that quality of timber described by Horace Greeley as the 
worthless cotton-wood, fully shows that *' what he knows about timber" is certainly 
worth knowing, they being so warped and spongy, and not being fastened at the 
eomers by mortice or tennon, or bj^ dovetails or pins, that some of the logs are six 
inches ont of the perpendicular. The chimneys, built of stone and mud, without a 
particle of lime or cement, were so unsafe last winter that the wood-work caught fire. 
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and it was necesvsary to keep a vigilant watch to saTe all from total destruction. By 
giving tlicso walls a thorough covering of clapboards, raising the roof so that water 
will run otf instead of running in, as is now the case, by setting glass in the windows, 
making new window shutters, frames, and doors, the building may be made compara- 
tively comfortable. The reported cost of these buildings was §16,500. 

With the mill which we expect to set up in a few days, we are in hopes of putting 
these buildings in repair at a cost of labor and material not to exceed .$:!},0U0. All this 
labor can be performed and timber got out by the employes during the coming winter. 
The only outlay by the Department for the above necessary improvements will l)e for 
glass, nails, and lime, which will be insigniticant as. compared to the benefit to be 
derived. "^ 

The year has been a very prosperous one for agricultural pursuits. We have plowed 
and cultivated ten acres, six acres in oats and the remainder in potatoes and garden- 
vegetables. The product of oats is 50 bushels to the acre ; of wheat, 20 bushels to. the 
acre ; potj^toes in the proportion of 250 bushels to the acre ; and garden-vegetables 
about 20 bushels to the acre. Some of the garden- vegetables were destroyed by the 
prairie-dogs. 

The water for irrigating purposes was taken from Painted Rock Creek ; length of 
ditching 75 rods. The water was sufficieht for irrigation in the early part of the sea- 
son, and during the later summer months rain ^ell in sufficient quantity to ripen and 
mature the crops. The exact altitude of this place, by barometric calculation^ is 6,510 
feet above sea -level. I have found by actual experiment that the bottom-lands near 
the rivtir are more liable to frost than those directly in the vicinity of the agency, 
although some 200 feet hiyjh. The wheat suttered slightly from the frost in June, 
July, and August, but on the high land there has beei no frost to iujure tha crops thii 
year. Of grass and hay, which has been very abundaut, there has been cured and 
stacked 60 tons, in excellent condition, sutficient to winter all our work-oxen, mules, 
and h tscs. 

The herd of cattle has increased this year from 440 to .571 ; they are in fine condition, 
fatter than the average cattle, the pasturage being so atnple and water so abundant 
they have easily been herded and taken care of. If some fcmr or five Durham bulls 
could be added to the herd, it would materially improve the stock. The 61 heifers 
being one-half American, present a very figreeable contrast in beauty and symmetry to 
the elk-horn Texan cows, the original pedigree «)f the herd. 

There have been four chiefs, Taby-chaucken, Souwa-churche, Paant, and Jack, with 
about forty lodgt'S, in the vicinity of the agency' during the whole year. After we com- 
menced farming in the spring, Taby-chancken and Paant planted a piece of potatoes, 
in a canon seven miles from the agency, without any plowing or irrigating ; they 
succeeded in raising some veg(*tables. TJiey said in regard to the results, "Where there 
was heaji grass, no bueno ; little grass, bueno." This work was unsolicited on our 
part, and we were very glad that the season being so favorable they reaped the frnit 
of their labor, much or little. Quite a number of the young Utes have been black- 
smithing, doing their own work, keeping up the fire in the forge constantly ; they 
seem to evince more love for this kind of work than any other; " putting moccasins on 
the feet of their ponies," mending camp-kettles, &c., seems to be the height of their 
ambition. 

The saiiirary condition of the Utes during the past year has not been good. In April 
two hundred were sick of lung-diseases, that amounted to an epidemic' in the opinion 
of a competent physician. About this time some sixty lodges, under the leadt'rsliip of 
Douglass, head chief of the Utes, left the agency, giving as a reason for leaving that 
" White River no bueno ; all die if they stay here ;" that they were going to tho. Nava- 
jo country to get well ; should return in three moons. From that time until the ilth 
of July 1 heard nothing of them. I received a telegram from Agent George W. DortgJi. 
Salt Lake City, that they were in Southern Utah. I went immediately at his request 
to see them. I reached their camp in company ;vith Dr. Dodge, Colonel Nugent, and 
Judge Bean, interpreter, the eve of the 14th of July. A council was called the next 
day without accomplishing any results. The next day we went fifteen miles'fnrther 
south to Mount Pleasant, interviewed stray bands of Capotes, Schi\ lots, and Elk Monn- 
tain Utes from New Mexico. On the 17th instant Bishop S<*avie informed us that they 
had all con(;luded to go to their res})ective reservations, and provisions were accordingly 
issued by Agent Dodge to them. Our party then returned to Salt Lak<j City. On the 
20th a ti'legram informed us that they had not returned and would not go. By the 
advice of General Morrow and Dr. Dodge, I went again to the Indian camp, taking'with 
me Dr. Jones, of Provo City. We found forty cases, most of them of severe sickness. 
The doctor administered to them relief, and in the evening I called a council, invited 
them to go with me to the reservation, and asked them to send five chiefs as delegates 
to the. L(>s Pinos council to bo held the 16th of August. They declined to send a del-' 
egation to the council, giving as a reason that they did not want to sell any land ftt 
Whitt* Kiver. Douglass and all the chi(jfs assured me that by the time the gO'Klsand 
annuities reached White River from Rawlins, they would all be in. The reason they 
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conld not go immediately was that the sick could not bo removed. Douglass fulfilled 
his. promise to me, reachiuf^ heic about the same time the goods arrived. 

There have died during the past year at White River agency eleven, and Douglass 
informs me that ten warriors and fourteen squaws and papooses died during the trip 
to Southern Utah and on the return. . This increased amount of sickuess, amoiinting to 
an epidemic, was caused by the extreme and unprecedented length of the winter, and 
the exposure from wet feet, many of them gotti.ng the inci[)ieut cause of disease from 
the practice they have of wearing a very thin-soled buck-skin moccasin. I have seen 
them in the cold, disagreeable season of winter barefooted, to save their shoes from 
being spoiled by the snow and mud. K the Department could furnish a rubber and 
cloth overshoe for these Indians for winter service, much of the sickness could be pre- 
veuted. I would here call the attention of our honorable board of commissioners to 
this very important sanitary need. 

No complaint or disturbances of any kind have occurred at the agency at any time 
during the past year, and all claims for depredations, with two exceptions, occurred 
two years ago. No intoxicating liquors of any kind have been sold to the Indians, or 
are obtainable within a hundred miles of the a{;eucy, and I have not seen a single 
Indian under its influence at the agency. Honce the Indian camp has been peaceful, 
and the Indians themselves in their manner and deportment have been uniformly 
qniet. I am not aware of a single instance of crime that has been perpetrated within 
too limits of the agency. I have observed a better understanding and a desire to con- 
form to some of the habits and customs of civilized life ; for instance, they wear less. 
beads and more citizen's dress than formerly. All the clothing annuities they have 
received they have worn, and are constantly purchasing of the traders prints for their 
squaws and papooses, aud even shawls are worn ; the men are anxious to get boots 
and other articles not supplied in the annuity goods. 

Their desire for education is increasing; all seem anxious to get a better knowledge 
of numbers. During the pjist year quite a number of adults have learned to count, not 
only in their own tongue, but in English, as high as 144. One man can make all the 
letters of the alphabet, aud several can write their own names. This amounts to but 
little comparatively, but it furnishes a basis on which more knowledge can be acquired ; 
it shows capacity at least for improvement. A very important requisite in a teacher 
in this locality is a good knowledge of the Ute and also the Spanish languages, as these 
are the principal means by which they can be approached. Most of the southern 
tribes understand Spanish quite as readily as their own tongue. The former teacher, 
although he applied himself diligently to learn tlie Ute tongue, had no knowledge of 
the Spanish. The case is different with the present teacher, who from experience in 
the wilds of Arizona, Nevada, and California obtained a knowledge of both, and, from 
long experience in the public schools in California, brings to his aid both capacity and 
tact to deal with this new class of children to be trained and educated. 

I have the honor to remain, very re8i)ectfully, your obedient servant, 

JNO. S. LITTLEFIELD, 
United States Indian AgenU . 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commishioner of Indian AffairSj Washingtanj D. C. 



No. 46. 

Los PiNOS Agency, CoLORADOy 

Septetnher 6, 1872.. 

Sir: In obedience to instructions received from the Department, I have the honor to 
submit herewith my annual report of the condition of the agency and Indians under 
my charge. 

I arrived here on the 24th of June last, under peculiar circnmstauees. Reports of 
outrages committed by Indians belonging to this agency had been freely circulated, 
aud even telegrams intimating the existence of a Ute war had been forwarded to the 
Department. On investii[:ation, I found that, though a great deal! of excitement and 
uneasiness existed among the Utes, no act of depredation, strictly chargeable to those 
of this agency, had been committed. This excitement and feeling of distrust on the 
part of the Indians arose, not so much from a desire to plunder the neighboring settler 
ments, as was generally supposed, but from the fear that they were to be attacked and 
driven from their reservation, where gold mines had been discovered. Had their 
former agent, instead of trying to allay the fears of the whites by writing recriminat- 
ing articles to the press, used his endeavors and authority to quiet the fears of the 
Indians, as to l)eiiig driven from their land by force, all tliis trouble might have been 
avoided, and the Territory of Colorado be richer by some hundreds if not thousands of 
immigL'auts. 

19 I A 
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In my first talk with the few Indians whom I found upon my arriyal, I took the 
decided stand that the Government would never force them to cede any part of their 
territory, but would send commissioners for the purpose of buying it from them, and 
in less than a week after this no trace of the former suspicious feelmc remained. The 
Utes assembled at this agency at the rate of one hundred persons a day, so that more 
of them have been here during the last six weeks than ever before, and they intend to 
stay hero until the snow drives them farther west into the valleys of the Gunniaon and 
Uncompagre, the finest i>art of their reservation. 

Two instances of hosf.lity occurred this spring, or, strictly speaking, only one, for I 
and the Indians themselves consider the killing of Mr. Miller, the Navajo agent, as a 
dastardly murder, for which the nation collectively ought not to be held responsible. 
The first was the open defiance of the Government by Cax>otes, near Terra Amarilla, 
New Mexico, but as this happened under the immediate administration of Mr. Arm- 
strong, agent at Abiquiu, he is better enabled to report the circumstances which led to 
this unhappy affair. Of the second, the murder of Mr. Miller, said to be committed by 
two Weniiuuches, now fugitives among the Pi-Utes in Utah, I will only repeat the 
promise of Ouray, principal chief of the nation, that the murderers shall be delivered 
up to the proper authoiities. 

The council held with the Utes at this agency, during the latter part of the month 
just passed, by United States commissioners, in accordance with an act of Congress, 
has terminated, I am sorry to say, without arriving at the desired result, the ceding 
on the part of the Utes of a portion of their reservation. 

As my orders in regard to this council were simply to furnish the necessary sapplies 
to the diiferent parties attending it, it cannot be expected that I should make any re- 
port in regard to it or any observations referring to the failure of the negotiations. 
The commissioners themselves and the board of Indian commissioners, through its 
president and secretary, who were present at the proceedings, are better enabled to 
furnish the necessary information ; for me it will suffice to say that, in assembling the 
different tribes at this agency and feeding all of them bountifully during the continu- 
ance of the council, I have to the best of my ability executed those oraers intrusted 
to me, for the greater part of the Tabequache and Mnache, part of the Capote 
and Weminuche bands, and two representatives from White River assembled in 
accordance with my invitation, and I have not heard a single murmur of dissatis&c- 
tion as regards the provisions issued to them, though, on account of the short time left 
me to attend to the buying of sufficient supplies, I could not buy as economically as 
might have been desired. I expected a large quantity of flour direct from the Depart- 
ment, but so far I have not heard of it from anywhere. 

As regards the agency and its buildings, I am confident of making them comfortable 
before winter sets in. With the saw-mill, formerly reported as unserviceable, now 
runuing at its fullest capacity, averaging 2,500 feet per day ; faithful and diligent 
employes and workmen, and the auiount of money sent me for this purpose, I shall be 
enabled to make thorough repairs which were badly needed. The proceeds from tbe 
sale of lumber will enable me to buy tlie necessary machinery for a shingle-mill to be 
attached to the saw-mill, and with both these mills running next season, quite a large 
auiount of money can be earned to be expeudod for the benefit of the Indians. 

The Departnient is aware that the herding-camp for Ute cattle was established some 
time ago near the forks of the Gunnison River, some forty miles distant from here. As 
last winter's experience has demonstrated the fact, though it was an exceptionally in- 
clement season, that some provision must be made or endanger the safety of the whole 
herd, I shall move the cattle some ten miles farther down the river, and the contract- 
ors are now busily at work cutting and stackin<i; a sufficient quantity of hay to pro- 
vide against any contingency. The herd now is m a fine condition, aud though it will 
take some time to bring it up to last fall's number, with proper management aud good 
herders it will prove yet a source of great wealth to the Ute Nation. 

Some i)rogre8S has been made in agriculture during the last year. Though it is ob- 
vious that farming, as a business, will never pay at this agency — its altitude being 
more than 9,000 feet — yet some of the hardier vegetables, such as peas and potatoes, 
promise a bountiful crop this year; and some few stalks of oats, grown to a Inxurioas 
height here and there in the garden, satisfy me that this kind of grain may be snc- 
cessfully raised,. Those few Indians who have commenced to farm in the valleys of the 
(xunnison and Uncompagre, I am informed, have raised good crops of wheat. So far, I 
have not had the time to visit them, but shall endeavor to see them yet this fall, and 
enceurag(; them in their work by giving them better implcme.nts than they now ]>088e88. 

The last month's hurry and bustle here left mo little time to attend to educational 
matters among the Indians; but I have talked with the chiefs in regard to schools, 
and so far from finding them opposed to this so very beneficial object, I was glad to 
hear the voluntary offer of some of them to leave their hoys here with me during the 
winter to instruct them. 1 have resolved to make it a kind of industrial school, and 
instruct them as well in the different mechanical arts as in the by them less appreciatnl 
knowledge of speaking, reading, and writing the English language. To commence, I 
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Bbally this winter, keep here only four or five boys, seemingly of a bright intellect, and 
hope that this small beginning may be the means of civilizing this very stnbborn and 
saHpicions people of the Rocky Mountains. 

My relation with the Utes has been one of mutual good will and feeling. Though 
these Indians are as stubborn and unyielding in what they consider their right as the 
monntains around them, yet they are kind and even generous to their kin, though sus- 
picions at first of every person coming among them. Once convinced of their error, 
they prove steadfast and valuable friends, as they have proved to be to their whi te 
neighbors. 

With this people we cannot afford to be at war. Whatever has been said against 
them, whatever wrong individuals may have done, the nation, as a nation, has never 
broken its allegiance to the Government during these many years ; and whatever re- 

Sorts may be circulated about them hereafter — I say, and I know of what I speak — they 
o not desire trouble, and there will be no collision unless they are attacked in their 
own country by superior numbers. 

In conclusion, I express the hope that still the desired object of acquiring a portion 
of the Ute reservation may be accomplished, not by force, but by convincing them of 
the benefits that would arise to them and their children from the sale of it, as already 
I am assured by different men among them that their reason for refusing to treat at 
all was not so much the desire to keep the land intact, but the fear that should they 
dispose of one part, prospectors and adventurers would immediately push farther on 
and nse the same argument which they are using now, that as long as the boundaries 
of the reservation are not surveyed, every man has the right to go where he pleases on 
it anless it is proved that he is on an Indian reservation. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

CHARLES ADAMS, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Hon. P. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs^ Washington, D. C, 



No. 47. 

Uintah Agency, September 1, 1872. 

Sir : In accordance with instructions, I submit my second annual report of the agency 
under my charge. 

At the date of my last report, September 22, 1871, we were engaged in" freighting 
mills, supplies, and Indian goods, and, as apprehended and intimated in that report, 
owing to the exceedingly bad roads, (having to make many repairs,) breaking of wagons, 
losaoi oxen, and the unusual amount and early fall of snow in the mountains, we were 
compelled t(» leave a part of our machinery at Heber City, also some other freight in 
. Strawberry Valley, about one hundred and thirty miles distant. The latter has been 
bnnight in all right. 

I visited Salt Lake City early in October for the purpose of procuring supplies, and 
communicating with the Department relative to supplies of beef for the use of our 
agency, and other matters ; and in accordance with authority granted in Department 
letter, dated September 20, 1871, 1 advertised for supplies of beef, but received no re- 
sponse. Several persons called upon me, making inquiries relative to the matter, bufc 
when they learned the amount desired, the situation of the agency, the couditions «)f 
delivery and payment, they refused to make any pro^)osition, saying, *' There is no 
money in it." The consequence has been that our Indians have had but a small al- 
lowance, which has been a source of some dissatisfaction to them, and of much regret 
aud annoyance to me. Fortunately for them and the quiet of this agency, the game 
from the mountains, driven into the valley by the extraordinary depth of snow, a small 
amount of beef purchased in the valley, together with some of our oxen, which were 
in condition for slangliter after our freighting operations, enabled us to get along with 
coMiparative quiet aud couifort. 

* After attending to the matters for which I visited the city, and ha"ving waited some 
time for expected funds, being, however, compelled to leave without tlieui, I left on the 
28th of November for the agency, which I reached after a severe aud tedious joiirney 
of twelve days, passing my wagons on the road on the 9th of December. 

I found most of our Indians present and in good humor, tliongh anxious to receive 
their expected issue of goods. Accordingly, on the 16th of December, I made the gen- 
eral issue of Indian goods to those present, reserving a part for those still to come in. 
Ae this was my first general issue, and as there were more Indians present than had 
Iteeu at any one time, I could not but feel a little anxi(ms, especially as I had learned 
there had been, on some similar occasion, some confusion and a little trouble. My ap- 
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X)rchen8ioD8 were groundless^ as all passed off with comparative good order and mnch 
good humor. All appeared to be well satisfied. 

Having all the saw-mill machiuery on hand, and having a machinist and engineer, I 
immediately commenced putting it in operation ; also cutting and hauling logs, pre- 
paratory to the manufacture of lumber, and by the middle of January we were pre- 
pared for cutting. The machinery all worked nnely, but from want of proper shelter 
and from frost in the timber we were much hindered. According to the estiniates of 
the men engaged, we have cut 70,000 feet, but from a more careful estimate I have put 
it at 50,000. 

I have had no regular carpenter since last fall, but my machinist being an intelligent 
mechanic, and representing that he could frame the mill-building, he accordingly, after 
we stopped sawing, commenced work on the frame, but fearing there might be some 
mistake, I deemed it better to wait until I could procure a thoroughly competent car- 
penter. 

For reasons 'set forth in a communication of the 16th of February last., I deemed a 
change in the location of this agency most desirable. Accordingly I made a survey of 
that part of the reservation lyiug on Green River, and fouud, as I then thought, a most 
suitable and desirable situation, but having visited it since the extraordinary high 
waters in this valley and that of the Green River, I found it completely submerged. 
I liave^ therefore, abandoned the idea of a removal to that point. I have, however, 
and still do recommend that the mill and permanent buildings and improvements be 
made at a point about three miles distaut from the present location. The chaage 
would involve little extra expense, and would certainly be much more eonvenient and 
advantageous. 

Not having received any funds for the fourth quarter before leaving JBalt Lake last 
fall, and having had no mail for over four months, I was compelled to visit the city as 
early as possible this spring. I accordingly left the agency early in March with onemau 
iuul two pack-animals, determined if possible to make my way to Fort Bridget direct, 
Thence to Salt Lake. I also desired to ascertain if there were any practicable route for 
a wagon roiul either to Bridger, Bryan, or Green River City, on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. After nearly one month's laborious etfort«, I reached Fort Bridger, by crossing 
Green River twice and passing around the mountains through a part of Colorado, be- 
ing thoroughly convinced, by my owu observations, and also by the report of a survey- 
ing-party from Foi-t Bridger to this place last summer, that there can be no practicable 
wagon-road made to reach the Union Pacific Railroad north or northeast of tiiis agency. 
Oar only hope, therefore, is to retain and improve the execrable one we now use, leading 
t^> Salt Lake City. 1 therefore renew my recommendation for an appropriation to ren- 
der it at least tolerable for the five or six months it is free from snow. This appears to 
me to be a vital matter to this agency, as with the present road, as it is. it is impossible 
to make any definite or reliable calculations on a trip to Salt Lake, either with regard 
to time or expense. 

Faiin and farming operations, — ^I endeavored in my last report, and in former commn- 
nications, particularly in that of February 16, to give the Department some definite 
and adequate idea of the disadvantages incident to this place as a farm, bat especially 
as an Indian farm, where the object is to eradicate old habits and tastes and superiu- 
duce new ones. The broken character of the land, by streams, ^ough, rocky and ' 
alkaline patches, makes it discouraging, even to skilled laborers ; much more is it so 
to those unaccustomed to habits of industry. Though tl^ere has been, as I think any 
one can see, considerable improvement in the appearance and products of this agency, 
yet I. must confess to some disappointment in tiie results of the last year's labors. I 
was confident, from the increased amount of products raised partly by the Indians 
last year, that they felt encouraged, and was led by their assurances to believe that 
more of them would engage in farming this year than has proved to be the case. 

When I left for Suit Lake in March I instructed my chief farmer to aid and instruct 
the ludians in putting in their crops, and to give to all who desired to engage in farm- 
ing all the facilities available. It was my intention and instructions to give more at- 
tention to aiding and instructing the ludians than to the cultivation oi crops by the 
employ^. During my absence, however, Douglas, the White River chief, with quite a 
n umber of his' baud, came to the agency and succeeded in persuading our Indians, 
who had up to that time intended to farm, to give it up and let the white men farm for 
the Indians, telling them that Washington did not intend that they should work; also* 
ridiculing those that farmed, calling them squaws, and finally succeeded, toward the 
latter part of April, in inducing our Indians to leave with him for a visit and council 
at some point south. Thus it has occurred that all the farming operations have beau 
performed by the employes. Believing that the Indians would return to irrigate, cul- 
tivate, and gather their crops, we planted mostly on their farms, and for their benefit, 
and had they remained, or returned as waa expected they would, to attend to them, it 
is believed that all parties would have been gratified and encouraged by the results. 

We have in cultivation altogether about seventy-five acres. Some eight or ten have 
beeu nearly ruined by the extraordinary high waters, thus decreasing materially the 
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• 
average yield ; still it will be an improvement on that of the last or any previous year. 
For the estimated yield and value of crops I refer you to my statistical report, for- 
warded herewith. 

We have made considerable new pole-fence, but have not yet succeeded in fencing 
the entire Indian farm. The high water interfered with ,our operations and destroyed 
a part of what we built. The area embraced, when completed, will be perhaps five 
hundred acres, but from causes heretofore explained will not contain more' than two 
hnndred of tillable land. 

The Indiana, — I have had no new data by which I might be led to change the esti- 
mated number of Indians making this agency their headquarters, from wnat it was 
last year, viz, eight hundred. I had hoped to have had a more complete census taken, 
bnt have thus ftir been unable to do so. I am not prepared to speak confidently with 
regard to any change that may have taken place either in their physical or moral con- 
dition; still I think there has been some for the better in both; I think certainly in the 
former, which is evidenced by the almost entire absence of any serious sickness. This 
must be understood as referring to the time before they left the agency. There had up 
to that time been no deaths, so far as I could learn, and but a few births. I have under- 
stood, however, that some sickness has prevailed in their camp near the settlements, in 
the neighborhood of Spanish Fork, though in my recent visit to their camp in that 
locality I could not learn to what extent. I have thought I also noticed a gradual im- 
provement in the character and habits of our chiefs and others, but the change, if any, 
IB not marked and decided, the influences calculated to produce it being of silent and 
subtle character. The improved character of the employes, the respect shown for the 
Sabbath by all white persons connected with the agency, no work being done or issues 
made on that day, my employes beiu^ enjoined to abstain from all improprieties of 
language or intercourse with the Indians, personal kindness and conversation with 
some 01 the chiefs and others, who can understand and speak a little English, all pro- 
dacing a silent and, I think, a salutary influence. 

The above may appear to conflict with the reports that have been widely circulated 
of the hostile attitude of the Uintah and White River bands of Utes. I have recently 
retnrned from a visit to their camp, in which, with ray interpreter, I slept all night 
without molestation or apprehension ; nothing but the kindest feelings were manifested, 
and they expressed their desire and intention of returning to the reservation. A few 
days after a council was held with them at Spriugville, by Colonel Morrow, command- 
ing at Camp Douglas, at which a large number of Indians and whites were present. 
The Indians expressed an earnest desire for peace and friendship with all, and were 
ready and willing to retire to their agencies. I am satisfied that all who were at the 
eonncil referred to were satisfied that the reports of the hostile character of our In- 
dians were, to say the least, very highly exaggerated. Without doubt some wild 
spirits had been guilty of some depredations — there are always some of every band 
tnat cannot be controlled — but it is unfair to hold the large body of our Indians, who 
desire to be friendly, responsible for the conduct and acts of a few renegades. In view 
of all the facts pertaining to our ludians, I do not feel disposed to modify what I have 
said on their behalf. 

No schools or missions have yet been established. From the smallness of the appro- 
priations for the use of this agency, I have not felt authorized to commence the erec- 
ticm of suitable buildings. I would, however, recommend, should the appropriation for 
the current year be sufficient, that suitable buildings be erected and teachers (a male 
and a female) be employed, and an industrial school be established as early as practi- 
cable. Teachers should be employed at once, so as to prepare themselves by obtaining 
a knowledge of the Indian language and character for efficiency in their work. 

Schools and missions could and ought to be conducted bj^ the same persons; and, by 
the co-operation of the church-board to which this agency has been assigned, I have 
no doubt both could be established, and work together economically and efficiently. 
Many of the Indians have express<!d a desire for scuools, and I am confident were they 
established under proper auspices they would be productive of great and most beneficiiil 
reenlts. 

I cannot close this already too lengthy report without calling the attention of the 
Department to the necessity that exists lor the equalization of the .Indians of this 
Bgtncj with those of White River in respect to supplies of all kinds. The relationships 
existing, and the constant communications between the two agencies, render any dif- 
ference that exists familiar to ours, and, as the advantage is always in favor of the 
White River Utes, it becomes a source of much dissatisfaction with ours. They cannot 
understand why this difference should exist, and are disposed, some of them at least, 
to blame the agent unjustly ; yet they require him to issue to their White River breth- 
ren, and complain if he does not do so. 1 have endeavored to explain to them that 
" Washington" does not send me goods for White River Indians, and that they (ours) 
will be short in consequence. I have been compelled hitherto to issue to them in 
common when the White River Utes are present, which is frequently the case. I 
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would be glad to be advised of the manner in which this source of annoyance and dis- 
satisfaction can be removed. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. J. CRnCHLOW, 
United States Indkat Agent. 
Hon. F. A. Walker, 

C&mmissionei' of Indian Affairs f Waahingtony D. C. 



No. 48. 

Northwestern Shoshone Agency, Utah, 

October 3, 1872. 

SiR^ In compliance with the regulations of the Indian Department, I have the honor 
to submit the following report concerning the affairs of this agency for the past year : 

Immediately on receiving my final instructions and funds for my incidental expenses 
I started for my designated headquarters. Leaving my home in Aurora, Illinois, on 
December 6, 1 reached Salt Lake City on the 10th of the month, just escaping the long 
snow-blockade on the Union Pacific Kailroad. I at once commenced searching for the 
whereabouts of my wards. Several weeks were consumed in correspondence and per- 
sonal inquiry before I was sufficiently informed to enable me to commence- my work 
systematically. In the mean time propositions to undertake the work of transporta- 
tion and ( istribution of goods poured in upon me like a tornado. 

Diatribuiion of goods. — -This part of my work was accomplished under great difScnl- 
ties, as the goods had to be transported over bad roads at the most unfavorable season 
of the year. Besides, the Indians were dispersed through the country in small bands, 
scantily clothed, destitute of provisions and every other comfort, so much so as to pre- 
clude the idea of collecting them all at any one point. However, by employing extra 
labor, I was enabled to distribute most of the goods by the last of February, but only 
to a part of those who were entitled to them. 

Snhmtence furnished. — I found it absolutely necessary to furnish subsistence, guns, 
and ammunition to the various bands, in order, in some cases, to save them ^m starva- 
tion. This was particularly the case in places where the small-pox prevailed. All the 
Indians of my department should have received at least one-half rations of provisions 
during the winter. The establishment of towns, mining-districts, and the construc- 
tion of railroads, has driven out most of the game from the country, so that the main 
article of food relied upon by the Indians has been cut oif. A common regard for 
suffering humanity dictated relief for their wants, which I met partially. * 

Agricultural implements y seedsy <f'C. — As far as the funds appropriated would allow, 
these were furnished to those Indians who were prepared to make good use of theui. 
I am able to say that, in a majority of instances, they have done comparatively well. 
About one hundred and fifty of the Goships have worked laud in Skull Valley, some 
eighty miles west of Salt Lake City, and raised quite a quantity of wheat, corn, pota- 
toes, and other vegetables. At Corn Creek, one hundred and sixty-five miles south of 
Salt Lake City, Kanosh and his people have done something. Near Eanab, in the ex- 
treme southern portion of the Territory, much has been done where nothing has hith- 
erto been attempted. At a few other points a little has been done. In Nevada, the 
western band of Shoshoues have done much more work in this line than ever before. 
Still, comparatively little has been accomplished to what mitrht have been, were these 
Indians concentrated on large reservations. No systematic instruction or supervision 
can be afforded while they remain in their scattered condition. 

Indian trouhlesj ^-c. — Early in May, the Ute Indians of the Uintah Valley agency, in 
Utah, and those of the White River agency, in Colorado, came out to the settlements 
in San Pete Valley, to the number of about nine hundred. At first they manifested no 
hostile disposition, only claiming that they had come out on account of destitution 
of provisions at the agency, and a want of confidence in the administration 
of its affairs. Under the instructions of the honorable Secretary of the Interior, I 
held a council with them early in June, and promised that I would report their state- 
ment of grievances to the Indian Department at Washington, assuring them at the 
same time that the "Great Father" would see that they were not wronged. This 
assurance was not enough to induce them to return to their reservations at once, 
because they claimed that the white man had not been true to them. They wished to 
tarry in the settlements for a few months, until the}' could test those assurances. 
Though I issued to them a large supplv of provisions to enable them to return to their 
agencies and settle down to peaceful labor, they declined to comply with my request. 
In a council held on the «^>th of July, they stated that they were under no obligation 
xo comply with any request of the Goverhment, as there was no treaty or contract be- 
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tween them and the General Government that hoHud them to ohey any of its man- 
dates. With this detiauce of authority on the one hand, and the upgent appeals of the 
citizens on the other hand to be relieved of the burden of subsisting so many of them, 
I was compelled to insist on a compliance with my request for them to leave the set- 
tlements at the expiration of ten days. To this they agreed, but not until my orders 
to remove them at all hazards (which orders were given to me by the honorable 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, July 1) had been read and explained, to theu](. 
Nor did they finally yield until the military were called out to enforce obedieuco. 

In this connection I am forced to say that I do not charge the fault of all this so 
much to the Indians, as,, first, to the want of a definite contract between them and the 
Government, and a faithful fulfillment of the same on the part of tlie Governni«nt. 
Secondly, to the unwise course of designing white men, who- exasperate the Indians 
by their own barbarous treatment of them, or create distrust in their minds by false 
representations. I am sorry to say that these disturbing influences are not confined to 
the lower classes. To avoid these influences, I believe the Indians should be required 
to remain at their agencies unless permitted to leave by the ageut ; and then to leave 
but for A limited time, and in small numbers. They should not be permitted to absent 
themselves during the producing season of the year. I am satisfied that but little can 
be accomplished toward their civilization and christianization until such a policy is 
eoforoed. Neither can they make progress in the industrial arts. Agents and employes 
are bat little less than slaves to their wards under the present system in Utah and 
Nevada. 

DigUsulties of adminisiration. — While the Indians remain scattered about the country 
it is impossible to reach them. Not one-half of the Indians of my district, who hold 
treaty relations with the Government, can be reached with their annuity goods; thus 
many complaints arise of neglect on the part of the Government. Schools cannot be 
established, or missionary work carried on among them as they now are, without great 
expense. In fact, there can be no concentrated effort in behalf of the **poor Indian.'' 

Wtmts of. my disti'ict-^I am at a loss to say what they are, they are so many. I have 
fonnd that my heart has had to ache during the year, because I was obliged to say, 
both to white man and Indian, ^* the appropriation is too meager.'' I have not been 
able to give blankets to one in ten of my wards, and other goods in proportion. So far 
as financial wants are concerned, we need $100,000 instead of about one-fifth or one- 
fonrth of that amount. The Goship Indians alone need at least $5,000 to meet their 
real wants moderately, instead of $1,000. 

We need the school-teacher and the teacher of Christianity among them. We need 
the teacher of the industrial arts, both male and female. We need men and women 
among them who have bodies, brains, and hearts, and who know how to use them, and 
are not ashamed to use them, and will patiently and perseveringly use them ; yes, 
those are the very first wants. We want these Indians in large bodies, on reservations 
wisely located, so that teachers of every class essential to develop the manhood and 
womanhood of these Indians can be employed. 

SamUary condition. — Diseases of various kinds prevail very extensively among all the 
Indians of my district. Until they are settled by themselves this state of thiuos must 
continne. In fact, their unguarded manner of living will do more to decimate their 
nambers than war. It is painful to contemplate how few children there are among 
them, as compared with those who live more remote from th« settlements, and especi- 
ally than those of the British Possessions. I trust the noble policy of the President 
will continue until the " red men of the war-path " shall have become the red men of 
lieaeefhl homes, with a safeguard to their health and a safeguard to their every inter- 
estj'in their broad intelligence, their steady industry, and their sound Christian prac- 
tices. • 
Very resjiectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEO. W. DODGE, 
United States Special Indian Agent. 

Hod. F. a. Walker, 

Commi8$ioner Indian AffairSf Washington, D, C. 



No. 49. 

Office of Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 

Santa F4^ New Mexico, October 10, 1872. 

AlU: I have the honor to submit this my second annual report of the affairs of this 
miperin tendency during the pastyear, together with the annual reports of the several 
aiieota, and your attention is invited to a statement of the business of each agency, as 
follows : 
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NAVAJO AGENCY. 

During the past year the Indians of this agency have been as qniet, with some few 
exceptions, as could have been reasonably expected. The subsistence furnished them 
in October last was exhausted in January, and, in consequence, there was much sufifer- 
iiig among file poorer classes. In view of this destitution, and to prevent raids npou 
the property of citizens, (which were becoming frequent,) I ventured to assome the 
respouBibility, in April and July, of purchasing, in open market, a limited supply of 
subsistence, sufficient to relieve their urgent wants for the time, and on the 14th of 
September last contracts were made for a liberal supply of beef and com. 

In May last a large quantity of seed-corn, wheat, and calabash-seed was famished, 
and planttul, and the Indians have worked faithfully to raise large crops, but their 
efforts have been but partially successful, owing to the same causes that have operated 
against them heretofore, namely, the absence of water, the extremely dry weather, and 
the early and severe fall frosts. At the date of the report of the Navi\|o farmer, the 
prospect for fair crops was more favorable than it has bc^n for many years past, bat 
it is estimated that the corn and wheat that may be harvested will not last longer than 
the Ist of January next. For some time past I have been satisfied that the valley of 
the San Juan River, within the boundaries of the Navajo reservation, afforded better 
facilities for farming than any other portion of the reservation, and I have directed 
the agent to establish a sub-agency at a favorable point on that river, about niuetv 
miles north of west from the present agency at Fort Defiance, where, it is believed, 
large crops can be raised next year. The Indians have not occupied this valley hereto- 
fore, for fear of war parties of Utes, who claim that country and are disposed to pre- 
vent the Navajoes from planting "there, but this fear will be overcome by the presence 
of a detachment of troops in that vicinity. 

Upon repeated applications by the agent, authority was granted in May last to con- 
tract for 10,000 head of sheep to be furnished in lieu of a portion of the annuities issaed 
annually, the delivery of which has given great satisfaction. These with the nnmber 
already in their possession makes a total of about 130,000 sheep owned by these Indians. 
The increase of sheep is wonderful. It is estimated that a quantity will very nearly 
double its number every two years, and very little calculation is required to show tiiat 
in a few years the Navajoes will be able to do without bet^f, and should the -farming 
facilities in the San Juan Valley prove to be as reported, that the Department will be 
almost entirely relieved of the expense of furnishing subsistence. Aside from this, the 
possession of large herds of stock (in addition to sheep, they have about 10,000 head of 
horses and mules) will tend to keep them at home and peaceable, and the.fear of losing 
their stock will be a strong inducement to keep the peace in future. It is economy to 
furnish those Indians liberally with sheep, and I would suggest that a portion of the 
funds for the purchase of annuities be reserved annually and applied for this purpose. 
On the morning of the llth of June la^t. Agent James H. Miller, of this agency, was 
killed by two Ute Indians on the Sau Juan River, about 100 miles from Fort Defiance. 
He had left Fort Defiance, accompanied by Mr. B. M. Thomas, the farmer, Mr. John 
Ayers, the trader, and Jesus Alviso, the interpreter, to look for suit-able farming-lands on 
the San Juan River, and while in camp aslee}), on the morning of the llth, the party 
was attacked by two Ute Indians, who fired into camp, killing Agent Miller iustantiy, 
and escaped with the horses belonging to the party. Every effort has been and will 
be made to secure the two Utes who made this attack, and a«i they are well known, I 
think it is a question of time only. In the death of Agent Miller the Department has 
reason to sincerely regret the loss of an efficient officer, who was killed in the faithful 
performance of his duty. • 

The school at this agency has not been successful, principally on account of the dif- 
ficulty in persuading the children to attend regularly, and comparatively a very small 
proportion have attended school during the year. A boarding-school will be estab- 
lished at the sub-agency on the San Juan River, and an agency farm opened ibr its 
support, and, as the Indians desire to settle permanently in the vicinity of the sab- 
agency, it is hoped and believed this school will be a success in time by the ezeroise of 
proper care and attention. 

In August last, during my visit to this agency, and upon authority granted by Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard, United States Army, Special Indian Comniissiouer, subject to the 
ai)proval of the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, I directed the agent to 
organize a company of mounted police, to consist of one hundred picked Navajoes, (each 
of the thirteen bands to furnish its i>r()portion of men,) and to place the war-chief Ma- 
mielito in charge of the c<impany. The duties of this force an^ to guard the boundaries 
of the reservation, to arrest thieves and recover stolen stock for the agent. There was 
a great necessity for this action, to yu'event the systematic stealing practiced by a por- 
tion of the tribe, and the result, I am convinced, will prove it. Up to this date aboat 
60 head of stock, consisting of horses, mules, and a few burros, have been recovered 
by this police and delivered to the agent for the owners. As an additional necessary 
measure, I requested the commanding officer of this military district to establish a 
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mounted patrol on the west side of the Rio Grande, for the purpose of watching the 
Navajo trails leading to the reservation, and pursaiugaud arresting suspicious parties 
of Indians who might be without a pass from the agent. During the past year over 
one hundred head of stock have been taken from thieves among the Navajoes by the 
cbiefty and delivered to the owners through the agent. At the date of my last aunn;il 
report the number of Indians at the agency was 8/234, and at the last cnunt (made 
in deptember) they numbered about 9,114 souls. The increase is mainly on account of 
the Tetam of a large number who have been held In captivity by the Mexicans. 

Bfr. W. F. Hall, the newly appointed agent, reported to this office on the 2d of Sep- 
tember, and assumed charge oi the agency. 

SOUTHERN APACHE AGENCY. 

The valley of the Tularosa River, commencing about one hundred and ten miles west 
from Fort Craig, on the Rio Grande, having been selected in August, 1871, by the Hon. 
Vincent Colyer, special Indian commissioner, and declared to be an Indian res- 
ervation for the southern and other roving bands of Apaches, I was requested by 
Commissioner Colyer to removtfthe Apache agency and Indians from the Canada Ala- 
mosa to that place as soon as practicable. Instructions to this effect were given to Agent 
O. F. Piper, of that agency, bnt for various reasons it was deemed advisable to post- 
pone the removal of the Indians till this spring. During the winter of 1871-72 orders 
were issued by the War Department to compel the roving Indians of this agency to 
go to Tnlarosa after thirty days' notice, which notice was given in March last by the 
commanding officer of this military district and myself, in person, at the Cafiada Ala- 
mosa, and the 1st of May following was fixed upon as the time for them to be at Tula- 
rosa. I directed the agent to move about /he 15th of April with the agency property 
and all Indians who could be persuaded to accompany him. Lieutenant- Colonel T. C. 
Devin, United States Army, who was charged with the execution of the orders of the 
War Department, and myself, reached Tnlarosa on the 2d of May.- The agency had 
been established in temporary buildings, (that had been erected by my directions in 
the fi&ll of 1871,) and two companies of troops were there for its protection, &c. The 
agent had left the Cafiada Alamosa withont waiting for the Indians, who said they would 
go npon the return of Loco and party from.the Mescalero agency at Fort Stanton, and there 
was not an Indian at Tnlarosa upon our arrival. I at once sent runners to collect the 
Indians at the Ojo Caliente, near the Cafiada Alamosa, and with the assistance of 
Mr. Thomas J. Jeffards and Mr. J. C. Streeter, interpreter for this agency, about three 
hundred were collected at that place on the 16th of May. Under the orders of the War 
Department transportation and an escort of sixteen men were furnished, and about 
sixty women and children, with their baggage, were taken in wagons to Tularosa, ac^ 
companied by Colonel Devin and myself. The balance, preferring to choose their own 
mode of travel, went across the mountains with Messrs. Jeffards and Streeter. After 
their arrival at Tularosa they were counted and turned over to their agent, and ex- 
pressed themselves well pleased with their new home. The removal was accomplished 
•ncoeesfblly and peacefully, and was due, in a great measure, to the genuine co-opt^ra- 
tion of Colonel T. C. Devin, Eighth Cavalry, United States Army, who commanded the 
tro4ips in Southern New Mexico. 

After the 10th of June last, all Indians not on the reservation were virtually turned 
over to the military authorities for punishment, and I ventured to hope the matter was 
ill a fair way to be effectually and satisfactorily settled in a short time. On the 14th 
of September last I again visited Tularosa and met Brigadier-General O. O. Howard, 
United States Army, Si)ecial Indian Commissioner at that agency. The Indians were 
very much dissatisfied, and parties were continually roaming over the country in tot:i! 
disregard of the consequences and of the system of passes that had been established. 
They said they did not like the location, and objected to staying there. The principal 
objections were that a former agent, Lieutentant Drew, had promised them they 
should remain at the Cafiiula Alamosa; that their favorite wild fruits do not grow at 
Tnlarosa; that the location is unhealthy; that the water of the Rio Tularosa is not 
good, and that the weather is too cold, «&c. In addition to these objections (real or 
fancied,) the influence of their old friends at the Cafliida Alamosa and elsewhere who 
visit them, and received visits from them in spite of the effi)rts of the agent to prevent 
it, has without doubt contributed largely toward creating a prejudice in their minds 
against Tularosa. They asked to be taken back to the Cafiada Alamosa, and made the 
usual promises to remain quietly and peaceably npon the reservation, to plant corn, 
and to abstain from raiding upon the citizens, all of which promises amount to little 
or nothing. 

I sum np the matter about as follows : The removal to Tularosa against the will of 
many and in spite of the positive refusal of some, has taught these Indians a lesson 
tUat will be remembered, as it is the first time they have been force<l to obey the orders 
of the Department. They mi<^ht be taken back to the Cafiada Alamosa, and the im- 
provements of the citizens living in the several towns in that vicinity could bo pur- 
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chased for a moderate sum, that could be saved in time by the reduced pricn of trans- 
portation of supplies to that place, but I doubt very much if the Indians could be kept 
at the Cafiad-i Alamosa any more effectually than when they lived there, or since they 
have been at Tularosa; on the contrary, I am thoroughly convinced of the fact that 
there is not force enough in this military district to compel them to remain quietly 
upon any reservation. 

Tlie great object to be accomplished is to keep them quiet anywherej and to control 
them by any and all means possible, and hundreds of people living in Southern New 
Mexico, who have suifered in their persons and property by the raids of these Indians, 
have abundant reasons to complain of a failure to do this. Between now and next 
s})ring the fitness of the Tularosa Valley for an Indian reservation can be properly and 
tlioroughly tested, and should it prove to be unsuitable, and the objections of the In- 
dians are found to be real and reasonable, then a change of location can be voluntarily 
offered by the Government. If, however, it is ascertained that these objections are 
fancied or suggested by interested parties, the Indians should be made to remain, and 
in either case I would suggest and respectfully urge the necessity for decisive and 
Ktringent measures to compel them to remain upon their reservation wherever it may 
be located. 

By authority of General Howard, Special Indian Commissioner, the ordinary ration at 
this agency has been increased by the addition of half a pound of flour to each ration, 
and coffee and sugar in the pro))ortion issued to troops. This will have a tendency to 
make the Indians contented, and to enable them to dispense with tiieir favorite wild 
fruits. The agent reports on the 5th instant that over four hundred Indians are now 
at the agency, and estimates that six hundred will be there within ten days from that 
date. There have not been over four hundred at Tularosa at any previous time* 

The number of the Indians of this agency has been greatly overestimated heretofore, 
and although the agent has had instrnctions* for over a year past to connt them, he has 
failed to furnish me the exact number, but has estimated them by the number of 
rations issued, and I doubt if there have been more th^n one thousand at the Ca&ada 
Alamosa at any time. 

Contracts are about to be let for a six months' supply of beef, com, flonr, sugar, and 
coffee. Agent O. F. Piper has been granted a leave of absence, with permission to ap- 
])ly to Washington for an extension, and Mr. John Ayres has been placed in charge of 
the agency during his absence. 

MESCAIJSRO APACHE AOENCY. 

This agency is located at Fort Stanton, in the south-eastern p^rt of the Territory. 
The Indians, according to the report of their agent, number over eighteen bundrea, 
being an increase of about fifteen hundred since the date of my last annufd report, 
and during the past year they have been remarkably quiet and peaceable, in striKing 
contrast to those of the Southern Apache Agency at Tularosa. They have oommitt^ 
but few, if any, depredations upon the citizens, and no complaint's have been made to 
me of any serious disturbances. A constant source of trouble at this agency is the 
illegal and ]>er8istent traffic in whisky witli the Indians, which is carried on in defi- 
ance of law by persons who have nothing to gain by peace or to lose by war, and with 
a total disregard of the possible consequences to the res])ectable and law-abiding por- 
tion of the community. Every effort has been made by the agent, aided by the civil 
authorities, with but partial success ; but I trust the late measures instituted will arrest 
this traffic, the evil effects of which cannot be ovei^estimated. 

During la^t spring about three hundred Apaches, belonging to the Tularosa Asency, 
were living at and near this agency, attracted by the litieral treatment of theMesca- 
leros; and on account of their objections to be removed to Tularosa, Agent Curtis was 
instructed, in the latter part of May, to direct them to go to their agency, and to take 
steps to compel them to go; but it was thought best t(f delay any forcible measures for 
the time, ana I believe tne majority of them have returned peaceably to their agency. 
Their presence at Fort Stanton was disagreeable to the Mescaleros, and was the caose 
of some trouble between the bands. 

In August last the Navajoes made several raids upon the stock of the citizens and Mes- 
caleros, and succeeded in stealing about forty head of horses and mules, but, owing to 
the inadequate force at Fort Stanton, it was found to be impossible to pursne the 
thieves with any prospect of success. The location of this agency is very much ex- 
])os(m1, and I agree with Agent Cuxtis that there should be a larger force at the post to 
insure the protection and control of these Indians. Having been authoria^l to remove 
the Jicarilla Apaches from Cimarron to this agency, efforts have been made to induce 
them to remove peaceably, and there is reason to hope it will be finally acxM>mpli8hed. 

A suitable reservation for these Indians will be selected this fall or winter in the 
innnediate vacinity of Fort Stanton, where every inducement will be offered them to 
l»lant largely next spring, and it is believed that with ac(mtinuance of the good infln- 
euces surrounding them at x^resent there need be no serious apprehension of trouble. 
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The issue of flour, sugar, and coffee at Tularosa will have a tendency to make these 
Indians discontended when they learn it, as they certainly will, and I respectfully sug- 
gest and request that the same articles, in the same proportions, he issued at this 
agency. These Indians are and have heen hehaving hetter than there was reason to 
expect, and without promises or hope of reward. They are entitled to as good treat- 
ment as any, and &re much more deserving th^n those of the Tularosa Agency. Con- 
tracts are about to be let for a year's supply of beef-cattle and two hundred thousand 
pounds of com. 

UTB AGENCY. 

' These Indians (the Capote and Weminuche Utes) have been very unsettled during the 
past summer, principally on account of the efforts made by the agent to recover a 
■ quantity of stock taken by them in May last, to enable them, as they said, to visit ths 
Great Spirit, who would be visible at Greeu River, in Utah, at a certain time. It was 
thonglit this stock had been taken by Sobetu's band of Capotes, and upon learning 
that troops had been ordered to pursue Sobetu's band, and to bring it to Tierra Ama- 
rilltty if necessary, I requested the commanding officer of this military district to direct 
the officer in command of this force to consult with the agent of these Indians regard- 
ing the necessity for pursuit at that time, and sent him a copy of a communication, just 
received from the agent, stating that the Indians were peaceable, and he thought niost of 
the stolen stock would be delivered up to him for the owners. As troops had been ordered 
to that agency, I directed the agent to make every effort to recover the stock peace- 
ably, and when all other means had failed to call upon the officer in command of the 
troops for assistance, should lie consider it necessary to enforce his demands, but 
to avoid a collision between the troops and Indians, if possible. A council was called, 
which was very unsatisfactory, and the result was a skirmiwh between the troops and 
the Indians, lasting about an hour, in which one soldier and two horses were wounded, 
and one Inaian and several horses killed. After the fight a Mexican, named " Lucero," 
was killed by the Indians. At the request of General Howard, special Indian Commis- 
Bioner, I visited that agency on the 28th of June and held a council with the principal 
chiefs of the Capotes, at which they expressed their willingness to deliver up the stock 
as soon as it could be found, but that it might take several months, as most of the 
stock was with the Weminuches in Utah. They said they would deliver up the 
thieves also, but that they did not know who or where they were, &c. I gave them 
twenty days, in which to do both, telling them I would ask for troops to take them 
by force if my demands were not complied with at that time. The time given them 
having expired, I directed the agent to ask for troops, and to proceed with them to take 
the stolen stock and thieves, and also to demand and take the murderers of Agent Miller, 
who were known, and whose description had been sent him by one Major W. R. Price, 
United Stutes Agent, who was in command of the troops in that section, between 
whom and the agent there had been a perfect understanding, promptly furnished the 
force asked for and accompanied it in person, rendering all possible assistance to the 
agent; but as the Weminnclies are in Utah, their efforts have been unsuccessful ex- 
cept to recover about fifteen head of stock delivered up by the Capotes. All the troops 
have been ordered back to their proper stations, and the trouble with the Utes seems 
to be settled for the present. The murderers of Agent Miller are with the Weminuches, 
bat they are well known, and I hope to secure them in time. This agency was re- 
moved from Abiquiu to Tierra Amarilla in June last, the latter place being more 
remote from the settlements, and easier of access to the Indians, who can visit their 
agent without coming in contact witlf the citizens. 

In view of the fact that no adequate provision has been made for these Indians by 
the Department, and that they are dependant solely upon the limited snpply of pro- 
visions and clothing that can be furnished from the fund for the contingent expenses 
of the su peri n tendency, I respectfully request that their proportion (and also the pro- 
portion of the Muache Utes atfCimmaron) of the funds appropriated to carry out the 
provisipns of the treaty of 18G8, made with the seven bands of Colorado Utes, and also 
their proportion of the annuity-goods furnished under that treaty, be sent to me annu- 
ally, tor tlie benefit of these three bands (the Capotes, Weminuches and Muaches,) 
living in this territory. It is true they do not recognize the treaty, saying an uiian- 
thorize<l person claimed to represent them at its signing; but as they are three of the 
seven bauds with which the treaty was ma<le, and as Congress has made no other pro- 
vision for them, I respectfully present their claim to three-sevenths of the amount of 
funds and anuuitv-goods furnished under the treaty. The behavior of these Utes during 
the past yeaf will compare favorably with that of any of the wild tribes of this super- 
intendency, and, beyond doubt, the great majority of them are and have been disposed 
to be x>eaceable, and they are entitled to consideration. 

In my last annual report I recommended that a temporary agency he established at 
a faromble point on the San Juan River, with a view to make it permanent should the 
agent be successful in his efforts to induce the Indians to take an interest in farming, 
and I am more than over convinced of its practical)ility and its final success. It would 
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be difificiilt, and perbapa impossible, to induce tbe men to plant ; but tbe establisb merit 
of an industrial school in connection with an ageucy-farm for its support would tend 
to gradually improve tbe younger portion of tbe tribes and would in time be of great 
benefit. 

Returning from my visit to Tierra Araarilla, in July last, I met, by appointment at 
Abiquiu, a large deputation, representingjabout four bundred. Jicarilla Apaches, who 
have lived near that place for a long time, and who asked to be permitted to reuuiin 
there. As no complaints or objections were made by the citizens, all of whom spoko in 
praise of those Indians, I gave them permission to remain, and have placed them under 
the charge of the agent at Tiorra Amarilla. 

CIMMAROX AGENCY. 

This has been discontinued as a regular agency since tbe resignation and departure 
of the late agent in May last, and consequently the Indians have been discontented 
and at times unruly. During last winter authority was granted, at my request, to re- 
move the Muache Utes to the Ute Agency at Tierra Amarilla, and the Jicarilla Apaches to 
he Mescalero Apache agency at Fort Stanton. Upon representations made to me, It. 
believed the removal could bo accomplished in time, and made the request in view (►f 
the facts that tbe majority of the citizens of Cimmaron, and especially the "English 
Company," who owned the land, earnestly desired to be rid of the Indians, whose pres- 
ence wa« and is a constant source of trouble,, and a cause for a general feeling of inse- 
curity among the people of that neighborhood. I am now convince>d that Cimmaron 
is not a suitable place for these Indians, and that they are surrounded by influences 
that render their proper control almost an impossibility. They are becoming very over- 
bearing, and insist that the " Maxwell grant" belongs to them, and the Muaohe Utes 
refuse to leave it, although it has been sold to the English Company referred to and 
is being rapidly disposed of to actujil settlers. 

I have tried several experiments to accomplish the removal, but as yet without suc- 
cess. According to the report- of Agent Curtis, of the Mescalero Apache agency, the 
Jicarilla Apaclies have agreed to go to Fort Stantonjupon their return from a bulfalo- 
hunt, and 1 am confident that both bands can be moved peaceably. I am loth to resort 
to forcible measures till all other means have failed. This change will place these two 
bands under the charge of agents, who can control and care for their wants. The band 
of Muache Utes is one of the seven included in the Ute treaty of 1868, and their claim 
to their proportion of the funds and annuities provided under that treaty is preseut^'d 
with that of tlio Capote and Weminuche Utes of the Tierra Amarilla agency. 

The Indians at Cimmaron have become so unruly of late, in consequence of the 
absence of any one with authority to look to their interests, that I have placed Mr. R. 
H. Longwill temporarily in charge, for the purpose of feeding and otherwise caring for 
them till they can be moved. 

PUEBIX) AGENCY. 

Since my last annual report but little of special interest has occurred among these 
Indians. The illegal trading with the Comanche Indians, of Texas, that has been car- 
ried on by the young men of several of the Pueblo villages, is virtually stopped, and I 
do not believe there will be any further trouble on that account. 

The question of citizenship, I regret to say, hp^ not yet been satisfactorily settled, 
and everj' year renders it more ditticult to solve. The courts of this Territory have 
decided upon several occasions that the Pueblo Indians are citizens of the United 
States, and during last summer two Pueblo Indians were i)laced on a United States 
jury at Albuquerque, in this Territory, in accordance with these decisions, but it is 
doubtful if this action will be sustained till their status is finally and definitely fixed 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. A decision upon this matter, which I 
trust will be obtained during this year, will facilitate the settlement of otber qQestions 
regarding the affairs of these Indians, more or less dependent upon that of citizenship. 
On the J 6th of September last I held a council, at Santa F6, with the governors, cap- 
tains, and i)rincipal men of most of the vllhiges, at their request, in regard to religion. 
It appears there was a general feeling of insecurity among tliem on account of alleged 
attempts at int^irfcrence in their religious affairs, and at times there has been serious 
troubles at one of their villages on account of religious differences. The substance of 
tlieir talk wjis that they wanted protection in their right to choose their own religion, 
which protection I guaranteed to furnish, so far as it might be in my power to do so, 
tolling them the Constitution of the United States guaranteed the right to all to wor- 
ship as they might select, and that no n>an or set of men would be permitted to dictate 
or interfere in tlieir religious affairs. Most of the Pueblos, who pr.)feHs any religion, 
are Catholics, and the Catholic Church has done an immense amount of good among 
them in years past, without aid or encouragement from the Government; and when I 
assumed charge of the superinteudeney two years ago I found teachers in most of the 
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I>rinci|)al villages placed there, and paid by the Catholic Church. With these facts in 
view, I asked the Hon. Coniuiissioner of Indian Affairs to authorize me to turn over 
the Pueblo school-fund to Bishop J. B. Laniy, of this diocese, whose well-known char- 
acter was a suflScient j;uarantcc that it would bo properly and economically expended 
for the pnrpose-s of education. I was informed that this could not be done under the 
law, but that the Pueblo a«;ent would be directed to consider tlie services and claims 
of the Catholic Church in his appointments of teachers. In the village of Laguna 
there are quite a number of Protestants, and the trouble alluded to has been between 
the Protestants and the Indians who still worship Montezuma, and insist that all oth- 
ers shall do the same. Of late the Protestants are taking considerable interest in this 
matter, and several missionaries have been sent to these Indians by the Presbyterian 
Bi»ard of Missions. Every facility, consistent with my other duties, will be atforded to 
all denominations in fheir Christian work. Religious competition cannot but be ben> 
eiicial t-o the Indians, and I do not consider it my province to interfere with the honest 
elfort« of any church, but simply to protect the Indians in their right to choose any 
religion that suits them. 

Mr. J. O. Cole, the newly-appointod Pueblo agent, reported for duty, and assumed 
charge of this agency on the 7th of August last. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The foregoing statement, (to which careful attention is invited,) the apparent con- 
sequeoces of the events and measures of the past year, and the general good behavior 
of most of the tribes, will, I trust, furnish reasons for congratulation apon the evident 
improyement in the condition of the Indians and their affairs generally throughout 
the superintendency, and will show that the tribes, with the exception of the South- 
ern Apaches and a few Utt'S, are more perfectly under the control of the Department 
than they have been heretofore. This is mainly attributable to a practical application, 
as far as possible, of the peace policy of the Administration, and to the fact that the 
Indian business has been to a great extent divested of the sentiment and unreal ideas 
that have opeirated too frequently in the past against the successful control of wild 
Indians. 

The Apache question is one that demands immediate attention and action. Experi- 
ence has proved that all rules fail when ax)plied to those Indians, and that their per- 
fect control depends upon the ample authority and facilities of the person in charge of 
their affairs to either feed or fight them, and upon his judgment as to the time and 
necessity for either. These Indians should be forced to remain upon their reservations, 
and. should be fed, clothed, and protected so long as they act in good faith, and in ac- 
cordance with law or any regulations the Department may think proper to make for 
their government, and they should bo promptly, severely, and "officially " punished for 
each and every act in disobedience of the laws of the country or the regulations of the 
Department. Neither feeding nor fighting alone will control them ; but both are good 
in the hands of a discreet and decided pei'son, and a proper use of both — either, when 
necessary — will insure success beyond a reasonable doubt. This treatment is simple 
and j>racticable, and is more certain to accomplish the objects desired than any other, 
and it should be persevered in till the Southern Apaches are forced to respect the 
authority of the Uoverument. The great majority of the jwople on the frontier are 
loyal, law-abiding citizens, who desire simply that the Indians may be effectually kept 
iilK>D their reservations by any means, and that the Department will remunerate them 
as far as x>os8ible for past and future losses at the hands of Indians, and the complaints 
of such men are too just and reasonable to be disregarded. Referring to the law of 
Congress requiring all claims for alleged depredations by Indians to be presented to 
the chiefs ot the tribes for their acknowledgment, I desire to call attention to its great 
injustice to claimants. The chiefs seldom, if ever, admit that any of their people nave 
committed depredations ; and when a claim has been disapproved by them the claimant 
is oompelled to furnish further evidence, when it is presumed he has already furnished 
all that exists. The claim then goes to Washington for the action of Congress. But 
this has been delayed, and many just claims have passed through this oillce and are 
depesdent upon this final action of Congress. I would respectfully suggest that the 
superintendent of Indian affairs be authorized in future to investigate and decide upon 
these claims, subject to the approval of the Hon. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and to such regulations as might be prescribed, and that claims may bo disposed of in 
accordance with this action as soon as practicable after the decision is made. The 
uucertaintv re^^arding the paymtjnt of just claims against the Department is a cause of 
eoDsiderable dissatisfaction and complaint. Communications regarding the necessary 
appropriations of funds for the superintendency will be made separate^. 

The co-operation of the several agents attached to this superintendency has been of 
the greatest assistance in carrying out the policy of the Oovemment, and their ac- 
oompanyiuj^ reports will show the business of the agencies more in detail, to which 
your attention is invited. 
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lu conclusion, I have the honor to express my thanks to the Department for its 
prompt and favorahle notice of statements and requisitions made by this office, audl'or 
the ap])roval of my official actions during the past year. 
With much respect, your obedient servant, 

NATHANIEL POPE, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 
Hon. Fraxcis A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



No. 50. 

Navajo Indian Agency, 
Fort Defiance^ New Meorico, September 9, 1872. 

Sir : In accordance with the regulations of the Indian Office and instractions of the 
Hon. Commissioner of Indian Affiiirs, I have the honor to submit my annual report. 

I arrived here and assumed charge of the ageucy September 7, 1872, relieving Mr. 
Thomas V. Keams, who had been recently appointed special agent, from the genenil 
charge of the ageucy. On my arrival here I found the Indians in a happy, contented, 
and prosperous condition. The Navajo Indians are probably as thrifty, well-behaved, 
industrious, and intelligent, and occasion as little trouble to the Gk)vemment or the 
white settlers about them, as any tribe of Indians in the country. The only trouble or 
annoyance of any kiud that arises from their presence in the Territory is that arising 
from occasional theft, and when the size of the tribe is considered, the comparatively 
small number of depredations that are committed, and, more than all, that in the great 
majority of cases they are driven to the deed by the stem necessity of hunger, I think 
it will be found that the Indians of this reservation generally compare favorably, in 
good faith and allegiance to the Government, with the best-governed community of tho 
whites ; while the small number of thieves and evil-doers among them have better 
excuse for their accious than the larger number of our fellow-citizens who fill our jails 
and penitentiaries in the more civilized sections of the East. 

Organization of Navajo cavalry. — ^During the mimth of August, Special Agent Keams, 
by authority of General O. 0. Howard, sx)ecial commissioner of Indian affairs, organized 
a force of one hundred and thirty Navajo cavalry, for the purpose of preventing depreda- 
tions, as far as possible, and returuing stolen stock to its owners when found upon the 
reservation. Though this force has been in service but a short time, it has proved con- 
clusively iu this brief period to bo the best feature ever inaugurated in this direction. 
The custom of branding stock with the initials, or some other mark of ownership, by 
the holders of stock in this and the adjoining Territories, renders it an easy task to 
detect stolen animals brought upon the reservation. The members of the tribe selected 
for this service embrace nearly all the principal chiefs, who are proud of their position, 
and very energetic and determined in the discharge of their duties. 

The effect produced bv the Navajo cavalry in seizing stock from the thieves and re- 
turning it to its owner/ is most salutary, in proving their hearty and determined co- 
operation with the Government to prevent this wrong, while the moral iuflaence ex- 
erted in discouraging a repetition by its almost certain detection will be, if possible, 
still more bene cial. I most earnestly recommend that the Government afford every 
facility for the more complete organization, equipment, maintenance, and reasonable 
compensation of these faithful, hard-working, and efficient men, in the firm belief that 
such a course will conduce to the best interests of the Government, the Indians, and 
the settlers of the surrounding conutr3^ 

Schools. — There have been persevering and persistent efforts made to educate the 
Indian children of this agency, but thus nir with little success. I regard it as an object 
of the utmost importance to the Government and the Indians to educate the children 
of the latter, but with our present facilities it is impossible to make much headway. 

The children are bright, intelligent, and acquire almost anything they undertake in 
the way of learning very rapidly. The great difficulty to overcome is the irregularity 
iu attendance under the present system, by which tiiey lose all the benelit of what 
they learn at the outset. This difficulty I think, however, can be almost entirely sur- 
mounted by the establishment of an industrial school in connection with the daily in- 
struction, provision being made for their shelter and subsistence in the mean time. 
There is little in their present surroundings to attach them to their studies or advance- 
ment in this respect. I take this view of the matter from the fjict that I believe the 
coming generation will prove an inix)ortant and valuable portion of the American peo- 
ple iu tliis Territory, and if they learn no more than to speak, read, and write our lan- 
guage, a great stride will be made iu their progress. They are industrious, skilllul, 
willing and eager to work when they can get reasonable compensation for their labor, 
and wonhl prove invaluable workmen in any manufacturing enterprise. There is no 
buihiing on the reservation that is or can be made suitable for this pur])08e. 
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Buildings. — I would respectfully and most earnestly recommend to the consideration 
of the Department the urgent necessity of entirely new buildings for the agency. In 
relation to all of them, I may say the roofs are falling in, the sides are (riving way, 
the timbers are rotten, tlie doors and window-sashes are unmanageable, and the gen- 
eral state of the buildings is entirely inadequate to their proper use. I would also 
BQggest that an amount of furniture sufficient for the reasonable comfort of the agent 
and his family and the eraployiSs of the agency be furnished by the Government, as, 
in this locality, it is absolutely impossible to incur this expense from their private 
means. It is also considered but just and reasonable that the Government should fur- 
nish the agency, from the fact that almost any article of office or household furniture, 
or appliance of comfort that the agent or employiSs may provide from his or their pri- 
vate means, is rendered almost valueless by the ruinons cost of transportation ; whereas 
if the Government furnishes the agency, as Government property, it will remain for a 
number of years. Under the most favorable circumstances the salary paid the a^ent 
is, in this Territory, but a meager one for the work performed and responsibility 
incurred, and I most urgently request that the foregoing requisition be allowed. 

In conclusion, I will add that the expense for subsistence of the Indians on this 
leaervation averages but little more than $12.50 for each Indian per annum, while they 
conduct themselves as well and occasion as little trouble to the Government as any 
tribe of the size in the country. 

As Special Agent Keams has embodied most of the statistical and other items of spe- 
cial interest and importance in his report, it is deemed unnecessary to add further to 
this my first report. # 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. F. HALL, 
Agent for the Navafoes, 

Nathaniel Pope, Esq., 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Santa FS, New Mesnoo, 



No. 51. 

United States Navajo Indian Agency, 
Fort Defiance, New. Mexico, September 9, 1872. 

Sir : In compliance with circular letter from the Honorable Commissioner of Indian 
Affiftlrs relative to annual reports, I have the honor to submit this my first annual 
report. 

On the 4th of June, 1872, late Indian Agent Miller left me in charge of the affairs of 
this agency. He, with some of the employes of the agency, proceeded to the Rib San 
Juan n>r the purpose of looking ont a locality suitable for farming purposes, where 
there is an abundance of water and the seasons are of sufficient length for the crops 
to mature. While encamped on this river, early on the morning of the 11th of June, 
two Ute Indians charged on the camp, firing on his party ; they killed him on the spot. 
On hearing of this I immediately made written reports to the proper authorities of the 
fiMsts I could obtain relative to the murder, and steps have been taken for the appre- 
hension of the murderers. I remained in charge of the agency until the 5th of August, 
when Brigadier-General O. O. Howard, United States Army, special Indian commis- 
sioner, appointed me special agent for Navajoes, from which date I have been doing 
doty in that capacity. 

On the 6th of August I received instmctions from General Howard, special Indian 
oommissioner, and Colonel Nathaniel Pope, superintendent of Indian affairs, to organ- 
ize a company of Navajo cavalry, to be placed under the charge of War Chief Manue- 
lito, for the purpose of taking thieves and all stolen stock brought on the reserva- 
tion. On the 10th of August I completed this organization, having formed a company 
of one hundred and thirty strong, including all the principal chiefs of the tribe. This 
is the best method ever adopted for the purpose of finding and recovering all stolen 
stock brought on this reservation, and is of a great beneht both to the Indians and 
the Government. They have already proved themselves willing, active, and energetic, 
and, having full knowledge of all parts of the reservation, are superior in that respect 
to a company of United States cavalry. I have now in my possession fifty-three horses, 
mules, and burros, recovered by them. In connection with this I would state that 
these Indians were informed that they would receive clothing and pay from the Gov- 
ernment, and are making anxious inquiries in that respect ; up to the present date I 
have not been informed what their pay or allowance will be, and therefore cannot 
satisfy them. I would, therefore, urge the immediate necessity of a definite under- 
standing in this matter, so that they may have no occasion to lose confidence in the 
Qovemmeut or their agent. It is my opinion that they should receive every encourage- 
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nieiit, and the best allowance tlie Government can aflFord thom ; should this be neg- 
lected evil results will surely follow, which will cause jjjreat trouble, both to the 
Government and the Indians. I have already purchased small quantities of sugar and 
coffee for them, when actually necessary, and trust my action will be approved. 

Some of the Indians have planted largely, and there has been an abundance of rain 
for their crops ; they will gather sufficient corn to last them some time, provided frost 
does not set in as early as usual. A full report of this is given by B. M. Thomas, farmer 
for Navajoes, which accompanies this. 

All the buildings at this agency are in a very dilapidated condition, and, owing to the 
recent heavy rains, some of the walls and roofs have fallen in. I have repaired them 
temporarily, but it is my opinion that it would be a great saving to the Government to 
erect entirely new buildings, instead of being continually making repairs on the old ones. 
During a rain almost every building at the agency leaks, most of them having roofisof 
brush and dirt, and they are entirely inadequate to the requirements of the agency. I 
would here state that both the agency and office are entirely destitute of famitare. 
An estimate for same accompanies this report. 

There has been one school at this agency, conducted by Mrs. C..A. G. Menaul, but 
owing to the great difficulty in learning our language but little progress has been 
made. Being the policy of the Government to civilize and christianize these Indians, 
I would suggest that a farm should be connected with each school, conducted on the 
industrial and manual-labor plan, and that the children be furnished with food and 
clothing. These children, having been accustomed to a wild life, dislike too much con- 
iinement, and when school-hours are over they should have a play-ground connected 
with the school in which to enjoy themselves. 

It is almost impossible to get a correct count of these Indians, some of tbem living 
such a long distance from the agency they will not all leave their herds to come for 
that purpose. The last count, which I think was a correct one, amounts to 9,114 In- 
dians : 3,300 women ; 2,912 men ; and 2,902 children, which shows these Indians are 
increasing. 

During the months of April and May about one hundred women and children re- 
turned to this reservation from the MesLican settlements, and still there are complaint-s 
received at this agency almost every day from relatives of others, who say they are 
kept by the citizens against their will. This being a great sonrce of annoyance to 
the agent, and sometimes trouble, I would suggest that a special agent be appointed, 
whose business it shall be to go with two of the principal chiefs to the settlements 
and see all of the Navajoes living there, so that they can satisfy themselves, and the 
tribe at large, that all can leave the settlements and come on the reservation, who 
feel so disposed ; in cases of children under age they should be guided by their parentis. 

I have heard of but few deaths in this tribe for the last year, and these were gener- 
ally from old age. 

These Indians own abont 10,000 horses and mules, and about 135,000 sheep and 
goats. 

I issued the last of the beef on the 20th of August, and corn on the 2d of Septem- 
ber. Since that time the Indians have been subsisting on their green oorn. If beef 
were furnished them now, they conld live well as long as their green oom lasts. 

I would here remark that up to the present time these Indians have not snooeeded 
in raising sufficient grain to subsist themselves. They should therefore be famished 
with enough to keep them from hanger, so that they have no excuse to wander off 
the reservation and depredate citizens for subsistence. 

In conclusion, I would state from my own experience of nearly four years with theNO 
Indians, they are peaceful, well-disposed, energetic, hard-working, and ijLidastrions, aiid 
I am convinced, with the proper help of the Government, kindly and judiciously adiuiu- 
istered, they will soon become a rich and happy community. 
With much respect, your obedient servant, 

THOMAS V. REAMS, 

Special Agent for Xatajim, 

Colonel Nathaniel Pope, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs for New Mexico, Santa F4, New Mexico. 



No. 52. 

Office Mescalero Apache Agency, 

Fort Stanton, New Mexico, August 31, 1878. 

Sir: The period having arrived for my second annual report, I have the honor to 
submit the following brief statement of the condition of affairs at this agency. 
It is to me a source of regret that there is so little upon which to base a report. In 
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my last annual report, as well as repeatedly in monthly reports, I marie such snjj^es- 
tions, and recommended such measures, as in my humble jud«?ment siiemed nec(?ssary 
and expedient, haviujif a view to the interest of the Governmtmt and the success of the 
agency; but, as they failed to receive the attention they merited, I consider a repetitioii 
superfluous. 

At the time of ray last annual report, there wore 325 Indians at this a^en'cy. I con- 
tinued to send out messengers to the Comanche country, and in this way got in from 
time to time various bauds, till, at this writing, they number 1,895. I have the pleasure 
to say that during the entire year the Indians of this agency have, (considering that 
very few of them have ever lived on a res,ervation, and that they came from the " war- 
path,") conducted tl.eniselves remarkably well, no depredations having bet*n committed 
Dy them ; showing that they were sincere in their ]H'ofessod desire for peace, and that 
their promise to live at peace was made in good faith. With all due respect, I regret 
to say that the Government has not kept its part of the contract in equally good faith. 
This remark applies only to clothing and presents, but I have the pleasure to state tliat 
the arrangements made by you for feeding them have been highly satisfactory. They 
have always received full weight, and the corn and beef have been of the best quality. 
I would remark that it has been a source of great trouble and annoyance to satisty 
them on one pound each of corn and beef, and they have been obliged to hunt consid- 
erably in order to live ; but as the game near here is getting scarce, they will not be satis- 
fied in future. I would respectfully urge, as I did in my last annual report, that they be 
allowe<l one pound and one-half each, of corn an<l beef. As to clothing, I would further 
remark that the Indians are deph)rably destitute. They have received just enough to 
see that the Government could, if it would, supply their wants, and although 1 have 
repeatedly told them I was only a machine, and could onl^^ give what 1 received, still 
they think that my resources are or should be inexhaustible, and that it is my fault 
because they are not. 

I desire to call your attention to the fact that, despite the most diligent watchful- 
ness, not only on my owu part but on the part of others interested in the promotion of 
peace, the unlawful sale of whisky is still carried on. Some parties who have been 
under bonds for nearly a year to appear before the United States court, encouraged by 
the delay of being brought to trial, continue the traliic as before. They will be tried 
at the fall term, when it is to be hoped they will bo punished; but, with a jury com- 
posed wholly or in part of Mexicans, there is little hope for justice. I have secured 
the appointment of a deputy United States marshal and United States commissioner 
who will co-operate with me in the suppression of this trattic. I trust that you will 
use your influence at the coming session of the territorial legislature to have the 
license law so amendetl that any parties who shall i)rocure a liceuse for the sale of 
intoxicating drink, within one hundred miles of an Indian reservation, shall give 
bonds in the penal sum of not less than twenty thousand (h)nars, not to sell, trade, or 
iMurter the vile stuff with Indians. In my opinion, this w(mld confine the sale to men of 
responsibility, and take it out of the hands of the worst set of brutes, thieves, and 
robbers that ever cursed a country. 

I must not fail to call your attention to the fa<jt that I have no military protection 
or support. I have, in several monthly reports, alluded to this matter. During the 
present month, a portion of the time there w;is only one commissioned otiioer at this 
post, and he the post-surgeon, with a coriioraFs guard at his command. At the time 
referred to, a large band (about sixty) of Navajoes came in, and stole some forty head 
of horses and mules from the citizens and Apaches, within a few miles of the post. 
They continued their depredations night after night, but there was not a single cavalry- 
man at the post to rout the thieves and protect the citizens. This is one of the most 
exposed {M>iuts in the TeiTitory, and there should be imt less than two comjianies of 
cavalry and one of infantry stationed here. 

As you are already aware, the " Jicarilla Apaches," who were to be removed to this 
agency, declined to come, in consequence of a report put in circulation (by parties in- 
terested in keejiing them where they are) that the small-pox was raging' among the 
Indians of this agency. 

On the 2d of the present month, 1 sent out Mr. E. H. Wakefield, who is well ac- 
quainted with the tribe, accompanied by an Indian of the family of Cadetta, ti) com- 
municate with them, for the purpose of correcting this false report, and inducing them 
to remove. This party has just returned, and report that they have agreed to 
come here after they have been on a buffalo-hunt, whiqh will bo in two moons. 

As there have been neither schools nor reservation established, I have no progress to 
report as to education or agriculture. 

In conclusion, I desire to bear testimony to the 8uccf»ss of the humane or "peace 

Klicy" of President Grant at this agency, which I have endeavored to carry out to the 
st of my ability. 

The number of Indians gathered in here from the " war-path," their peacefnl and 
contented condition, the broad acres of waving grain, the " cattle on a thousand 
hills," all bear testimony to the great blessings which this policy secures, and inspire 

20 I A 
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the hope that this country, so lon^ made desolate by a savage foe, will ere long become 
a goodly land, a land " flowing with milk and honey." 

With tuuch respect, I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

A. J. CURTIS, 
United States Indian Agent for Mescalero Jpaohes. 
Colonel Nathaniel Pope, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Santa ¥4, New Mexico, 



No. 53. 

United. States Indian Agency, 

Tularosa, New Mexico^ August 31, 1872. 

Sik: I have the honor to submit this ray annual report of the condition of the 
Southern Apache Indian agency for the year ending August 31, 1872 : 

The agency was removed from Canada Alamosa, New Mexico, the latter part of April, 
to the reservation in the Rio Tularosa Valley, selected and assigned to the Southern 
Apache Indians, by the Hon. Vincent Colyer, secretary of the board of Indian com- 
missioners, August 29, 1871. 

The eastern boundary-line of this reservation is located at a distance of one hundred 
and ten miles west of the Rio Grande, at Fort Craig. The dimensions of the reserva- 
tion are as follows, 'viz: 

Commencing at the head-waters of the Rio Tularosa and its tributaries in the moun- 
tains, and extending down the same for a distance of thirty miles, embracing an area 
of ten miles on eacli side of the stream. The Rio Tularosa is a small stream of clear 
good water, flowing through a narrow valley of rich soil, well adapted for agricultnnU 
purposes. The reservation is well supplied with good timber, consisting of pine, pifioi, 
cedar, and oak. Grass is abundant ; game plenty ; nature seems to have designed it 
for the home of the Indian. 

On the 28th of September, 1871, Cochise and his band, numbering about two htra- 
dred men, women, and children, came into the agency at Canada Alamosa, and de- 
clared his intention to live at peace with tiio Government. For a short time he ap- 
peared contented, but as soon as an effort was made to induce the Indians to quietly 
and peaceably remove to their new reservation, he became restless, and. manifested a 
disposition to return to his haunts in the mountains. He and his band left about the 
1st of April, taking a large number of Indians that had been at the agency for some 
time with him. The Indians had increased in number from 1,210 during the fall to 
about 1,600. As soon as they were informed that they would be required to remore 
to the Tularosa reservation, they commenced leaving in large numbers, till their nam- 
ber was reduced to less than 800 at the time of the removal of the agency in April 
The ludiaus were bitterly opposed to their removal j they claimed that what is known 
as the Canada Alamosa reservation was the home of their ancestors, and had been 
promised them by a former agent as their permanent home. After long and laborious 
efforts, 450 were induced to remove to the new reservation. By kind treatment and a 
liberal supply of food and clothing to those here, it is to be hoped that many if not 
all their former associates at the Canada Alamosa agency may be induced to come in 
and live on their reservation. The Indians are very poor ; they have a few horses, 
nmles, and asses, and they do not appear to have a desire to accumulate property for 
the future. There has been no effort made to induce them to farm. The season was 
too ftir advanced when they arrived at the agency to attempt raising a crop by their 
efforts ; but a few of the young men have assisted in hoeing a few acres of corn 
planted by the employes of the agehcy. With a competent man to direct and encour- 
age them, I think that many may be induced to labor. 

No attempt has been made to establish schools or missions among these Indians. 
There is certainly a great field open for moral and intellectual culture. 

I am •unable to discover any improvement, either physically or morally, among these 
Indians during the year — probably the result of their unsettled state. Drunkenness is 
on the increase, and many of the vices of civilized life. And deaths by violence, the 
result of drunkenness, have been frequent. 

The Southern Apaches are probably the most troublesome and difficult Indians on 
the continent to control, and it would be folly to attempt it by moral suasion alone; 
yet i believe by kind, firm, and liberal treatment they can be brought to submit to 
the authiority of the Government and be made quiet and peaceable citizens. 

"A large number of the ludiaus are dissatisfied with their new home and want to be sent 
l>ack to Canada Alamosa. They long for the fruits they have been in the habit of get- 
ting from the Mexican people there. Some special effort should be made to reoonoilo 
tliem in the way of extra rations. I would- respectfully recommend that sngar, coffee, 
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salt, and flonr be a<Ided to their ratiou, at the rate of 1 pound of sugar, 1 pound of 
salt, J pound of coffee, and 4 pounds of flour, once each month. I think that this 
would reconcile them to their reservation. 

I respectfully call your attention to estimate A and B, accompanying this report. 
All of which I respectfully submit. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

O. F. PIPER, 
United States Indian Agent Southern Apaches. 
Nathaniel Pope, Esq., 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 



No. 54. 

TiERiLi Amarilla, New Mexico, 

Au{/u8t 31, 1872. 

Sir : By direction of your circular,. I have the honor herewith to forward my annual 
report. 

I relieved Lieutenant J. B. Hanson September 30, 1871, and receipted to him for all 
public property belonging to the agency. 

^apote utes. 

This band numbers about two hundred andforty men, women, and children. They 
spent the fall in the vicinity of Tierra Amarilla, and when the weather became cold they 
moved near Abiquiu, and remained there during the winter. They received almost 
their entire subsistence from the agency. When the weatlier became warm and pleas- 
ant, th'jy applied for additional supplies, which tliey received, and then moved west- 
ward.* They spent the summer in the vicinity of Tierra Amarilla, New Mexico, and 
Pagosa Springs, Colorado Territory. The general health of this band has been very 
good. 

wemixuciie utes. 

This band numbers about six hundred and thirty, men, women, and children, includ- 
ing Cabaza Blanco's party, a small baud of which I have no knowledge except by re- 
port, as they have not visited the agency since I took charge. The Weminuche Utes 
yisited the agency occasionally during the fall and winter, for the pnrjlose of obtaiu- 
ing ammunition, clothing, &c. They support themselves to a great extent by the 
chase, and spend most of the time west of the San Juan River, where they have supe- 
rior advantages in the tvay of pastoral lands, also plenty of game, deer, elk, and bear, 
and the streams contain an abundance of mountain-trout and other kinds of fish. 
This summer they have gone farther west than usual, and it is thought they are prob- 
ably west of the Rio Grande, and that they will soon return to their agency. 

JICARILLA APACHES. 

I am informed that this band numbers about four hnadred men, women, and child- 
ren. They are engaged in the cultivation of the soil. They also raise stock, but as 
yet are not self-sustaining. They visit this place, also Abiquiu, asking for subsistence, 
which they have received, so far as I could furnish them. }. have found them very 
peaceable and quiet, and I think as soon as they get a fair start that they will be selt- 
sostaining. 

During the fall and winter the department of the Capote and Weminuche Utes was 
very good. . They would come to the agency, get what 1 had for them, and then return 
to their encampments without molesting any one, except on a few occasions when they 
stole some stock. There are a few mfa in both bauds that are very fond of li(j[uor, and 
I have found it thus far an impossiouity to get them to inform on the parties from 
whom they obtain it. On February 24 a party, perhaps about fifty, came to the agency 
at Abiquiu to obtain supx)lies, and about twenty remained over night, and some of 
them obtained liquor from the dealers of the village, and became very much intoxi- 
cated, and made very hostile demonstrations toward employes and citizens. My inter- 
preter, William E. Arny, with assistance of citizens, succeeded in arresting them and 
confining them until they became sober. The next morning they were very much 
asbameffand humiliated, but still persistently refused to inform on the parties from 
whom they obtained the liquor. I, wj^ the assistance oi Governor W. F. M. Arny, 
immediately took steps to have the paims whom we supposed to be guilty of furnish- 
\ng Uquor to Indians brought before the grand jury at Sauta F6 for indictment and 
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trial. Since that time I have not seen or heard of a drunken Indian. The dealers all 
refnse to sell to Indians, and I don't apprehend any more tronble from this source. 

These Indians are very snperstitious, and have the opinions of their forefathers with 
reference to religion and future world, and as they always have run wild, (the con- 
dition which they prefer,) we cannot expect much advancement in the "arts of civilized 
life" until they shall have the advantages of education and the humane work of good 
niissionaries among them. Early in March they were informed by a superstitioas 
Indian, said to have come from Utah Territory, and a man in whom they had much 
confidence, that if they would go to the vicinitj^ of Green River, that there they would 
see the Great Spirit, and that they would receive everything they might need, such as 
horses, all kinds of game, and in fact everything in an abundance. They professed to 
have believed this report, and determined to go, and in order to accommodate those 
that had no horses, they stole about thirty head (they say borrowed) and a number 
of cattle, and started for Green River. I was immedfately notified by owners of stock 
of the thefts, and then I sent a messenger (Tomas Chacen) after them, directing him to 
say to them that I wished them to return to the agency for an interview, and to bring 
all the stolen stock with them, and turn it over to me for owners. This man (Tonias 
Chacen) has much influence with these people, but on this occasion they treated him 
very badly. At tirst they refused to hear him, but finally they had a short interview, but 
refused to comply with my instructions, saying tliat tliey would do so after they would 
return from Green River, and then they ordered the messenger to return to the agency. 
He was absent ten days, and after hearing his report also of other depredations which 
they had committed, and being fullyjsatisfied that honest and industrious farmers were 
suffering from acts committed against them by ludiaus, I immediately made applica- 
tion for a force of United States troops, for the protectiou of the people and property of 
the frontier. My application for troops was dated April 3, (other applications were 
also made by citizens,) and on April 20 a detachment arrived at Tierra Amarilla, under 
command of Captain J. D. Stevenson and Lieutenant John W. Pullman, Eighth United 
States Cavalry. I arrived at Tierra Amarilla May 3, and was informed by two messen- 
gers from Sobita that he and his band would soon arrive at Tierra Amarilla. They came 
in May 6, and Captain J. D. Stevenson and I held a long interview with them, Mr. Thomas 
D. Burns being interpreter for us, from Spanish to English. We informed them that we 
wanted the stolen stock for owners and the thieves for punishment. They were will- 
ing to give up what stolen stock they had with them, but insisted that none of the 
thieves were present, although we knew that a few of the most noted ones were present 
At this time the Indians were very defiant, and not disposed to comply with reasonable 
requests, and as it was very desirable to avoid a collision between soldiers and Indians, 
we were as lenient as possible. The Indians of this band were composed of aboat 
thirty warriors ; they also had about forty more in the rear, near three miles distant, 
of ""^hich we had no knowledge at the time of the council. This made them more de- 
cant, but they finally concluded to remain over night. The cotnmand started with 
them to the place designated for their encampment. After arriving near this place, 
the Indians broke and ran a short distance, halted, and formed in battle-array. Tomas 
Chacen, Ute inteq)reter, was sent to them, requesting them to return, informing them 
that I would provide for them and their families, that the military would be kind to 
them, and that they should comply with reasonable requests. Two of them imme- 
diately horse- whipped him, and another drew his revolver upon him, and told him that 
they were now going to fight the soldiers. An engagement immediately ensued, lasting 
near one hour, resulting in one Federal soldier being wounded, also two horses. The 
Indians had one man killed, one said to be mortally wounded, and some of their horses 
killed and wounded. They then retreated across the Rio Charma, and killed a Mexican 
herder named Agai)eto Lusero, and drove off a number of cattle. They then went 
westward, and remained over one month. General Gordon Granger sent two' Indian 
messengers to them, requesting them to ret'irn to this. place, which they did, and deliv- 
ered to me eleven horses and twenty-four cattle, which I gave to owners, after havine 
been properly identified. They were very much humiliated, and said that they wonla 
not fight the soldiers any more, and that in future they wanted to be peaceable. 

June 30, Sabita and band left for Los Pifios agency ; Cornea and band went to Pa- 
gosa Springs, Colorado Territory; and Chancy Tumpeache, with bands, remained at this 
place. 

Juno 28, Coxowiche died very suddenly. He was a young man, very bold and brave. 
He was for some time a Federal soldier, and after having served his time he went 
back to his tribe. He was a noted thief, and caused the young men to commit many 
depredations. It was also reported to me that he was one of the murderers of the late 
Lusero. 

July 23, Manuel was killed by some one of the members of Cornea's band. He was 
one of the most noted thieves of this agency, and caused much of the recent troubles 
of the past six months. He wanted to be a captain, and was endeavoring to persuade 
some of the young men to go with him on another raiding expedition, and as he could 
not prevail upon any one to accompany him, he concluded to go himself; and some 
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members of the band, knowing that ho had been the cause of getting them into much 
trouble in the x^ast, shot his two horses in order to prevent him from going. He re- 
marked, " You have shot my liorses; you may now shoot me ;" and one of them, said to 
be his cousin, immediately shot him, killing him instantly. I think this occurrence 
is one step toward settling the difficulties of the past and some assurance for tlie future. 

lu most castas the chiefs are ahnost powerless to act, and have but little couimand 
over the youug men. Thej' are afraid to inform on those whom they know to be guilty, 
and thus it is very difficult to arrest any thieves or murderers for punisiiment. I am 
very glad that it is the determination of the Government to put an end to such reck- 
less and lawless work, and make them understand that such acts of violence will not 
be tolerated. I am well satisfied that they now fully understand that the Government 
is in earnest, aufi that they feel the importance of a reform among their young men. 

In accordance with your cominunication, June 15, I moved the agency to this place. 
I think this will have a very good effect, as it is located on the extreme frontier, aiul 
when the Indians visit the agency, they will not pass through the settlements, and will 
not bo tempted to commit depredations, as they have recently done. . 

It has been the policy of some of my predecessors to run the agency with as little 
money as possible. I desire to be economical, yet I do not deem it advisable to make 
the don.ations to the Indians so small and trilling that they think it useless to go to 
their agency for the small amount given them. Many of the Indians of ujy agency go 
to other agencies in Colorado Territory, and receive more clothing, more subsistence, 
and all of a better quality than I luive given them. If the agency could furnish them 
what they actually need, they would not steal. When their necessary wants are not 
famished, they, of course, must do the best they can. 

rp:servation. 

I now recommend that a reservation be established for the Indians of this agency 
in the San Juan country. In this section they would have superior advantages of good 
soil, an abundance of timber, and plenty of pure water. I am well aware that they 
are averse to planting, but this must be done " sooner or later," and the stioner the 
better. In a short time game will be very scarce here ; in fact it is not plenty in many 
sections now. I think, from my experience with these people, that many of the young 
men would go upon a reservation and go to work. I have found many of them will- 
ing to work. The women are very indnstrious. Men advailced in age would soon bo 
glad to avail themselves of the advantages of a " reservation." Schools could then be 
established for the children, where they could have the advantages of a thorough edu- 
cation. Missionaries could be employed, and thus they could be taught the true plan 
of salvation and the way of eternal life. 

The leading men of the Capote Utes attended the council held at Los Pinos agency, 
fa 1 moon of August, accompanied by Mr. M. V. Stevens, interpreter; Governor W. F. 
M. Arny, special commissioner; and General W.. R. Price, Eighth Regiment United 
States Cavalry. 

H«ury Duaue, M. D., vaccinated the Capote Utes. The date of his actual services as 
physician and surgeon for this agency commeuced July 1, id72. 

1 herewith inclose statistical report of farming, «fcc. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN S. ARMSTRONG, 
United States Indian A(jcnt. 

Nathaniel Pope, Esq., 

iSuperintendcnt of Indian Affairs, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 



No. 55. 

Pu$:bl() Indian Agency, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, August 29, 1872. 

Sir: In compliance with the instructions from the Department, I have the honor to 
Bubmit the annual report of condition of affairs in the Pueblo Indian agency for the 
year ending September 1, 1872. 

I am informed by the late agent, W. F. ^I. Arny, that all the teachers in this agency 
not aide to teach in the English language were discharged some months since in com- 
pliance with the instructions from the Department, leaving the following English 
teachers still in the service, viz: Walter G. Marmon, at Laguna pueblo; Clemente 
Ortiz, at San Juan pueblo, who resigncid the 31st of July, because the compensation 
was insufficient; J. B. Rougement, at Isleta pueblo; .Jesus Maria Ortiz y Baca, at Taos 
pnoblo ; Edward Walsh and wife,, at Jemiz i)ueblo. These five schools have x)rogressed 
"Well during the past year considering the adverse circumstances, such as the nature of 
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a people who Lave never been accustomed to schools heretofore, the lack of comfort- 
able school-rooms, and the necessary furnitare for the same, all of which ibast be sup- 
plied before the desired progress in these schools can be attained. Sufficient funds not 
having been furnished as yet to supply the schools with desks, seats, &c., the teachers 
are compelled to use logs as seats for their scholars, and laige stones for desks. 
The late Agent Arny informs me that he has made an arrangement with the various 
religious denominations by which they are to recommend teachers; the varioas mis- 
sionary boards to pay one-half and the Government the other half of the compensation 
of these teachers. By this means we hope to be able soon to supply the remaining 
Hfteeu pueblos with teachers competent to aid in leading these people far on the road 
to a comuion level with the more educated, Christianized, and civilized people of the 
world. Owing to the short time which I have had charge of this agency, I am unable 
to make a general report of all the affairs of the agency for the past year, farther tbau 
the information received from the late Agent Arny enables me so to do. 

I would therefore only add in conclusion, that it is very important that some action 
be taken in relation to the lands of the Pueblo Indians occupied by citizens, and to 
the question of the citizenship of these Indians, both of these matters seeming to be of 
greatest Interest at present with the Pueblos, and to which the late Agent Arny has 
fully called attention in his full report of 1871. 

I would also respectfully recommend the appropriation of J75,G00 to be expended for 
schools during the next five years, as has been recommended in the last report of my 
predecessor. This appropriation is very necessary in order that the school-rooms may 
be put in a comfortable condition and supplied with necessary furniture for school pnr- 
I)oseSr such as desks, slates, &c. With tliis and the amount estimated for by Agent 
Arny in his letter to the honorable Commissioner, dated April 25, 1871, (see also report 
of Mr. Arny, page 392, in the report of honorable Commissioner of 1871,) for the pur- 
chase of farming-implements, seeds, &c., I am fully convinced that these Indians can 
be civilized, Christianized, and mad6 a blessing to themselves and the nomadic tribes 
by which they are surrounded. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JNO. ORME COLE, 
United States Indmn Agent, Pueblo Agency, 

Colonel Nathaniel Pope, 

Sujjen'intendent of Indian Affairs, Santa F4, New Mexico, 



No. 56. 

Los PiNOS Agency, 
Cochetanpa, Colorado, August 23, 1872. 

Sir: In compliance with the instruction of the Department, I respectfully submit 
the annual report for the Pueblo Indian* agency, as my successor, Agent Cole, had not 
arrived when I left Abiquiu agency, on tlio 9th of August, to attend to the instructifms 
of the honorable Commissioner of Indians, in reference to getting the Utes to the 
council at this place, which was to be held ou the 18th ; but owing to tiie non-arrival 
of the commissioner, we are detained, and do not now know how long we will be here : 
and as Agent Cole is. not informed of the condition of things in the Pueblo agency, I 
deem it proper to state that, in compliance with the instnictions of the Department, 
I discharged all the teachers ii; my agency, some months since, because they were not 
capable as teachers in the English language, except the following, viz : Walter G. Mar- 
luon, at Laguna Indian village; Clemento Ortiz, at San Juan Peublo; J. B. Rouge- 
men t, at Isleta ; Jesus Ma. Ortiz y Baca, at Taos Peublo, and Edward Walsh, at James 
Peublo. 

The schools at these five villages have progressed well during the past year, consid- 
ering the atlverse circumstances of the Indians and the difficulty attending the com- 
.mencement of instructions to InCiiaus who have heretofore had no schools. 

Upon leave of absence granted to me by the honorable Secretary of the Interior, I 
visited the East and made arrangements with the various religious denominations to 
r«jc()mmond teachers to the other fourteen villages, under an arrangement by which 
the Government would pay one-half and the missionary board the other half of the 
compensation of the teachers, thus obtaining competent teachers, who will aid invedu- 
eating and Christianizing the children of the Indian villages belonging to the Pueblo 
agency, which has been under my charge during the last year. It is with pleasure 
that I have to say that the various missionary boards responded to the proposition, 
and that as soon as competent teachers can bo found they will be recommended to my 
sucessor, and ere Icmg I trust that all these villages will have schools, as contemplat t^i 
by the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs in his instructions to me. 
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For foil iDformation in regard to this agency I respectfully refer you to my last 
annual report, dated August 18, 1871, to which I can now add nothing, except to ask 
again attention to the subjects of *' education and government," on pages 391 to 395 of 
the report of the honorable Commissioner for 1871, and to urge the importance of some 
action in relation to their lands occupied by citizens, and the question of the citizen- 
ship of the Pueblo Indians, which has caused much trouble since my last report. 

In conclusion, I again respectfully recommend the appropriation of $65,000 to be 
expended for schools during the next five years, as specified in the report for 1871, 
page 394 ; this, and the settlement of their land controversies, will, I am satisfied, be 
all that will be necessary to educate and make self-sustaining the 7,683 souls belong- 
ing to the Pueblo agency of New Mexico. 

I have the honor to be, verv respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. F. M. ARNY, 
United States Indian Agent, <f c. 
Colonel Nathaniel Pope, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Santa ¥4, New M^ico, 



No. 57. 

* 

Office of Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Arizona Territory, 

Prescottf Arizona Territory, Septeinber 1, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following as my annual report for the year 1872, 
fmd would premise by saying that the greater portion of it will be based upon matters 
of personal knowledge, resulting from personal inspection and observation. Since the 
date of my last report, marked and Important changes have occurred within the juris- 
diction of my superintendoncy ; and while desirous of being brief as possible, I am 
afraid that the extended field of operations will require a somewhat extended explana- 
tion in order to cover the ground. 

Shortly after my return from San Francisco, where I had been by permission of the 
Department, to attend to a lawsuit, growing out of the seizure of the property of 
Bicbard &, Co., at the Pima villages, for illegal trading with the reserve Indians at 
that point, I received peremptory instructions to remove my office at once to the head- 
quarters of General Crook, couiniauding the Department of Arizona. The removal was 
effected as speedily as possible, and the early days of January found me at Fort Whip- 
ple, the point indicated in my instructions. 

Finding upon my arrival at Prescott that the rental of such quarters for my office 
would be excessive, in view of their adequacy, I determined to build, and was assigned 
by Greneral Crook a proper location upon the military reserve, in close proximity to 
his personal quarters ; covering thereby another portion of my instructions, in effect, 
to be in constant consultatiou with him, upon all matters calculated to carry out the 
new policy of the Government with regard to the Apache Indians. Such quarters, 
therefore, as in my opinion were deemed necessary, I caused to be erected, and with a 
fi)W unimportant additions, will be all that is required as headquarters of the Indian 
department in this Territory. 

The policy of the Government as inaugurated was the subject of frequent consulta- 
tion between General Crook and myself. Our views were in accord, and nothing has 
occurred from that time until the i)resent to disturb the harmony of either official or 
personal relations. I deem it not inapproi)riate to ofler my thanks to that courteous 
officer for the frank expression of his views on all occiiaious, and for the prompt and 
kind manner in which he has responded to all my requests. 

By virtue of a proclamation issued by General Crook to the Apaches living off 
reserves, and in open or covert hostility to the Government, they were permitted to 
make their election as to what they would do, on or before the ir)th day of February, 
1872, at which time, if they failed to come upon the reserves, and accept the generous 
hospitality of the Government, they became liable to suffer such punishment us might 
be deemed adequate in the discretion of the general. 

The conclusion must be accepted that the conditions were understood by them, for 
some came in, and the action of those remaining out indicated their disregard and 
defiance. Robbery and murder continued everywhere, and the Indians then in and 
about McDowell, receiving rations, retired in a night, taking with them animals from 
the picket line. It is safe to assert that about this time a general spirit of disaffection 
existed at every point whore the Indians had gathered together and were receiving 
rations. Camp Hualpai x)erhaps may be the only exception, for these Indians had pre- 
served a permanency of appearance at all tiiAes, and were willing to assist the general 
R» scouts in any camx>aign that he might contemplate. It became evident that noth- 
ing short of a vigorous campaign against and the iufiiction of proper punishment upon 
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these porverso people would consnnmiate the wishes of the Government. In conse- 
quence. ]nepar;iti(>ns were inaiiounited by Ae general tending to this result, and had 
it not been for the changes then being made among the troops in the Territory, some 
going out and (►thers coming in, it is reasonable to sup])osc that a blow would have 
IxHMi struck in the contemplated direction before the general received orders tosuspeud 
hostilities. 

In conformity to an intention on my x^art of making a round visit of the Territory, 
and personally ac(iuaint myself with the condition of the Indians on the different 
reserves, and tlius comply with another portion of my instructions from the Depart- 
ment, preparations were accordingly made, and I started tor Tucson via the Colorado 
Kivcr. 

While en route the information was received that General O. O. Howard had been 
appointed by the President as special commissioner, vested with extraordinary powers 
to visit the Territory, and once more endeavor to bring about an acquiescence of the 
Indians in what the Government proposed to do for them, before proceodiog to the 
extreme measures as heretofore exphiined as appearing necessary. 

On arrival at Arizona City I received a telegram from the honorable Secretary of 
the Interior, directing me to report ex])licitly the condition of Indian alfairs in my 
superintendency and keep the Indian Ofhce constantly advised. I quote in full my 
reply thereto as transmitted by telegraph : 

"En Route, Arizona City, Arizona Territory, 

''Marjch 12, 1872. 

*' Sir : I am in receipt of telegram from the honorable Secretary of the Interior, of 
23d February, directing: me to report (^x])licitly by telegraph the condition of affaire, 
kee])ing the Indian Office constantly advised. 

"But few of the tribes recently placed on reservations manifest a disposition to 
positively accei)t the conditions offered by the generosity of the Government. No 
opportunity has been lost to accjuaint them with the intenti<ms of the Government, 
and I am fnWy convinced that they comprehend the order of General Crook to remain 
on their reserves after the loth ultimo. Those at Verde and Camp McDowell have all 
fled, niid murder and robbery hav«* again commenced with renewed ^^gor, it being evi- 
dent that they have hoarded their flour ration for the purpose of inaugurating a new 
campaign. Raids have been made <m the settlers in the valleys round Prescott, and a 
large number of stock stolen, and unless protection is attbrded, the settlers will become 
impoverished and decimated. A few dnys since I passed through Prescott for the 
Colorado, and feel satistied from i)ersonal observation that the above recital is true as 
concerns that section of the country. Reports reach me of a similar condition of 
affairs in the southern section of the country, and there is so much earnestness in the 
whole i)roceeding that 1 am justified in saying that their hostility is full of life and 
vigor. 

'* The Apache Mojaves, who came to the Colorado reserve, were fed, and left on the 
14th ultimo for the mountains, with the exception of about fifty. 

"The Date Creek Indians pretty generally remain about the post, but their young 
men are abroad ; most of them will probably remain and be fed, as their number is 
small. 

4* The murder of the station-keepers within six miles of the post is attributed to 
Mexicans; certain circumstances favor this view, but the matter is one of grave doubt. 

" The. Hnalpais at Beale Springs ai)pear to be friendly, and some of them will prob- 
ably join General Crook as scouts against the Tontos. 

" I am without information from Camps Grant and Apache, but hearthat the Indians 
will renniin upon their reserve's. 

"The Mojaves, Pimas, and Papagoes are progressing as favorably as could be ex- 
pected, and I do not Jinticipate any trouble from them. 

" I am on a tour of insi>t'cti()n, and will report fnmi time to time of my progress. 

" Pleaf^e communicate by telegraph and indulge absence. Tiuje consumed by written 
important ccmimunications at present is very annoying and perplexing. I should be 
glad to be placed iit once in coinnninicaticm with General Howard, if the report be true 
of his coming as special agent. 

" General Crook has taken the field, and, from indications, will pursue the Indians 
vigorously. 

"Please send telegra))hic dispatches to Prescott, as delay of one week ensued in re- 
ceipt of the present telegram, from misdirection, being addressed Arizona City, and 
found it on my arrival here. 

"H. BENDELL, 

" Superintendent 

"Hon. Francis A. Walker, 

" Commisaioiitr of Indian Jffairs, Washington, D, C" 
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They present two facts: 1. An earnest desire on the part of the Government for a 
truthful disclosure of the real condition of things. 2. An endeavor on my part to 
meet the question with frankness and without prejudice. With the simple remark 
that events subsequently transpiring confirm in a great manner the correctiies.s of my 
judgment at that time, I leave the matter as it now stands. 

Proceeding on my way, I arrived at the Colorado River reserve. The agent, I )r. J. A. 
Tonner, has, by unremitting attention to the wants of the Indians under his charge, suc- 
ceeded in hriuging about a better condition of affairs than ever before existed. Tlie agency 
building has been repaired, additions made, and the whole proj^erty presents a view of 
compactness and cleanliness. I feel much indebted to him for his cordial co-operation 
on all occasions, and cannot compliment him too highly on his success. 

Owing to the abundance of water in the Colorado this season, the Indians have been 
enabled to place about eight hundred acres under cultivation, and with luospects of a 
very fair croj). The water in the ditch flowed neaily to the agency building, and when 
it shall have been properly com])leted annual cultivation and crops may be assured. 
Under the appropriation for canal purposes upon tliis reserve I shall comn»ence as soon 
as the crops are harvested to secure the head-water, and under the careful personal 
supervision of Agent Tonner, I entertain no doubt as to the accomplishment of so 
much as will render planting next seivson a surety whether the riv(;r rises or not. The 
Department will be informed so soon as the work is commenced, and progre&s rejwrted 
from time to time as may appear proper. 

The reconmiendation of General Howard, that the agent of the Colorado reserve 
should have charge of all the Indians on the river, between certain limits, was a most 
judicious one, and will be the ground- work of removing all the misconceived ideas of 
the citizens upon this subject. Haj^pily for the occasion, the action of the Department 
was immediate, and the agent is now exercising his functions, and under my instrnc;- 
tions will make such distribution to them as may be necessary during the period of 
awaiting ripening crops. 

As soon as i)ossible some action will be had with that portion of the Mojaves living 
Bear Fort Mojave, in bringing them to the reserve. 

From this point I proceeded to Fort Yuma by steamer, and after a short delay kept 
on to the Pima reserve. Here matters witire not altogether satisfactory. The elements 
seemed to have conspired to withhold the flow of water, and this circumstance, coupled 
with the drain upon the supply made by the settlers above the reserve, C(mipelled the In- 
dians to hunt new localities for the purpose of securing a crop. The condition at present 
is an anonjalous one, showing the settlers to have encroached upon the water-vsupply of 
the reserve, and the Indians to have encroached upon the hinds o|>en to settlenient in 
the vicinity of Salt River, and in close proximity to the settlements at that point. In 
my report of last year I recommended that the rest^rve be extended so as to secure a 
"water-head for the exclusive benefit of the Indians, and placed under such intelligent 
management, as regards the construction of ditches, as would cause flow and supply to 
the extreme western limit of the reserve. I now reiterate the proposition, adding 
thereto the expression of my firm conviction that the water question is paramount to 
every other condition affecting the progress and well-being of the tribe^elonging to 
the reserve. It is vital from every point of view, and the expectancy that schools may 
be established, the youth taught,- the tribes remaining in the position of self-mainte- 
nance, susceptible of control by the agents and teachers, in the absence of one of God's 
' greatest gifts to man, is simply i)repo8terons and antagonistic to every particle of com- 
mon sense. If action by the Government is delayed for any considerable period be- 
yond the present, it will be a violation of solemn assurances on their part, and result 
m the scattering of four tlnmsand jindians as an incubus about the neck of the body- 
politic of the country, })ertect their demoralization, let chaos l(M>se in the center of the 
Territory, and create bills of cost and trouble for the Government that will readily roll 
lip to startling figures. Umler instructions, it will be my endeavor to ascertain how 
far an inclination exists on the part of these tribiis to accept a change and remove to 
the Indian Territory. I simply allude to it in this connection, and reserve the discus- 
Bion of its merits until it shall a})pear in a tangible shape. 

To Agent Stout and the Rev. Mr. Cook I tender my thanks for their cordial co-oper- 
ation on all occasions, and much regret that the zealous and self-sacrificing gentlenieii 
should have met a meager reward for their constant attention and unremitting perse- 
verance in their line of duty. 

Mr. Stout had completed an irrigating ditch, was in process, and had nearly com- 
pleted, an addition to the agency building, when a tremendous rain-storm occurred, 
deluging the whole country, and sweeping the ditch and partially constructed build- 
ing to destruction. These storms, when they occur, are of short duration, and ex- 
tremely violent in their eharact(ir. As already stated, I consider the permanent supply 
of water the important matter for the conshleration of the Government, and offer but 
one recommendation, viz, that it be determined at once. 

From the Pimas I juoceeded to Tncson, and there met Dr. R. A. Wilbur, the agent 
of the Papagoes. I was not disappointed in the opinion formed of these iuterestiui;^ 
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people, as expressed in my last report, and particularly gratified to find a pleasant con- 
dition of confidential relations existing between theoi and their agent. They nearly 
all speak Spanish, and as Dr. Wilbur is a proficient, all intercourse is oondacted in 
that tongue. The advantage derived by the agent from this cause is exceedingly im- 
portant; as it enables him personally to arrive at an explanation of their interior sen- 
timents, he acquirer the level of their ideas, and can act understandingly and with 
confidence, while the same process being conducted through the medium of such in- 
terpretation as can be procured in this country is liable to such misconstruction as 
actually to eliminate an antagonism, when the real intent of the parties is distinctly 
the reverse. Of course my remarks are intended to run over general grounds, and 
offer just here the opportunity to press my recommendation of last year — that a corps 
of interpreters be created to perfect themselves in the language of each tribe, and that 
it be done by a liberal appropriation for this purpose, with the further guarantee that 
the parties so perfecting themselves shall be permanently located for a fixed period, 
and treated with liberality as regards their emoluments. 

I would recommend for the Papagoes almost everythipg in reason that they might 
desire, and as their wishes naturally would lie in the direction of improved live-stock, 
farming-implements, blacksmith and carpenter tools, improved variety of seeds, and, 
in fine, everything of a character carrying with it some practical utility, it would seem 
proper to concentrate them at some point where the products of their application and 
industry could be enjoyed. The remnant of the tribe gathered around Tucson and 
the mission of San Xavier del Bao are occupying the ground of their forefathers. Tlie 
tribe is still powerful, though much scattered, and nas been for unknown time the 
barrier between the fierce barbarians of the north and Mexican civilization. They 
cling like ivy about the ruins of those magnificent monuments of feudal Christianity, 
whose existence marks a period far in the past ; and the admonitions of their teachers 
at that time, to be steadfast in the faith and keep the taper eternally burning upon the 
altar, has been fulfilled with a constancy that marks a peculiar virtue in their char-' 
acter. I recommend their establishment upon a reserve, accompanied by such assist- 
ance from the Government as will give them a fair start, apd have no doubt whatever 
but in a very short time their progress would be of such a character as to place them 
forever beyond any further necessity; they never have been a bnrdeu to the Govern- 
ment, and at the present time are in a condition eminently practical to be molded 
into almost any desirable shape. Dr. Wilbur, their agent, from his earnestness in their 
behalf and personal kindness to them, has ac(]^uired their deep regard. I am much in- 
debted to this gentleman for information furnished, and a courteous co-operation in all 
matters bearing upon the subject of Indians in his section of the country. He will 
accept my thanks, and I shall indorse his views and wishes to the Department, as far 
as consistent with my instructions. 

From Tucson I proceeded to Camp Grant, and from this point reported the existing 
condititm of affairs by telegram, to which I respectfully crave reference without fur- 
ther remark. 

From Caii^ Grant I proceeded to Camp McDowell, and there met General Crook ; at 
this point I learned of the arrival of General Howard in the Territory, and his desire 
that I should remain until his appearance. This I did, and at his request accompanied 
him through the Territory, and from thence to Washington. 

The report of General Howard is so complete, and being with him continuously until 
our ariival in Washiugton, it would be superfluous to ^o over the same ground in this 
report. His narrative is correct and his recommendations based upon a careful exami- 
nation of the premises and sound judgment in their determination. In the main, I 
most cordially assent to his views. My grounds of dissent lie not in the management 
proper of the Indians, but in the diversified character of that management. I am of 
the opinion that one or two reserves at the most is all that is required for the use of 
those who accept the propositions of the Government, stay at home and remain at 
peace. By concentrating them at a given point, their condition may be sj^stematized 
into harmonious working order. They would come directly under the eye of their 
agent, and any absence would be for an evil purpose, as all pretext for visiting friends 
or relatives on remote reserves would be done away with. If they are to be taught in 
schools and such other knowledge as may render them self-sustaining, it is not to bo 
done by yielding to their love for the chase and wild roving habits. The initiative has 
to be taken at some time and somewhere, and the sooner it is done the better. Scat- 
tered all over the Territory upon nouilual reserves, and subject to such local influences 
as may be produced by frequent contact with soldiers and citizens, the chances for 
their improvement are lessened by the distance they are apart, unless the perpetuation 
of their tribal organization is considered of paramount importance to their genend 
welfare. 

The Apaches speak one language, and the act of concentration, as recommended, 
would be the first step in the irruption of their tribal condition. It would be the 
Government showing its practical bead, and as such they could soon be taught to 
recognize it. They would acquire but one set of ideas as governing their internal con- 
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dition, more readily comprehend them, and sooner arrive at a solntion of the entire 
question affecting their future as wards of the Government. At present they are liable 
to all the confusion that may be produced through the distinctive administration of 
the civil and military authorities. 

When consistent co-operation exists between these two branches of the service, the 
matter may progress in the interest of the Indian, but when a misappirohension arises 
on the part of either, as to their concurrent jurisdiction, it is clear that a prejudice is 
created that operates against it, and particularly so u the Indian himself sees or 
knows of it. I would therefore recommend that the positions now occupied by the 
milit^ury as agents for reserve Indians be at once changed ibd their places filled by citizen 
appointments. An additional reason for reducing toe iMerves to one or two (and they 
may be laid close together) is, that the citizens may liave an opportunity of enjoying 
the peaceful tenor of their way, without having to cross a reserve every day in the 
proseontion of their business; unhappily for them, on too many occasions, as the 
nistory of robbery and murder in this Territory will disolose, these crimes have been 
committed by reserve Indians, fresh from their rations and back in time for the next 
issne. To deny this would be to deny truth itself. They have much of which to oom- 

Flain, and if at times they have become almost desperate, they cannot be blamed ; but 
do most emphatically deny that the people of this Territory are inhuman in their 
feelinp^ as regards their savage brethren, o]> actuated by inhuman instincts. There 
are bad men in all communities, and I would no more hold a whole community respon^ 
Bible for the acts of a few bad men than I would assume that the whole Apache family 
should be held responsible for the acts of perhaps less than one-fourth of their entire 
number. ' The citizens say that if any of their number commit robbery, murder, or 
other crimes, they are apprehended and punished as the law may direct; but if 
the Indian does the same thing, that he still continnes to be the recipient of Govern- 
ment bounty and protection against their natural protest us tax-payers, who help to 
create the means for both. This kind of argument is unanswerable and but shows how 
important it is that the Gk)vernment should equalize the conditions between the races 
as speedily as possible. Even-handed justice to both demands it. , 

From wnat has already been accomplished, and what is in progress, my hopes are 
lively in favor of the Indians upon the reserves. If permitted, I will proceed to the 
Tonto Basin, and endeavor to produce conviction among those tribes that the Govern- 
ment will be their friend if they so desire it, and bring them in if possible. Ample 
means has been gathered for the subsistence of all these Indians for several months, 
and, unless collusion exists between those off and on the reserves, whereby the former, 
thongh in hostility, procure food, there should be no lack ; and if the perverse and 
refractory are followed at once and punished, the danger of scarcity will be lessened. 
There are a certain number of raiders from each locality in the Territory, and fr-om their 
very paucity of numbers are capable of producing great harm in small bodies. They 
do defy, and carry on the war, and since the period of my departure from the Territory 
in company with General Howard, their attacks have been frequent, murderous, and 
marke<l with more than usual daring. It is to be hoped that the deputation visiting 
Washington, who are now again at home among their x>eople, may so describe their 
visit, what they saw and heard, and so expatiate upon the character of the presents 
given to them, and the donors, as to create a lasting impression of power and ability 
existing to utterly annihilate them if so determined. 

Of the new agents recently a]>pointed for the Territory, I can say but little as yet, as 
onr intercourse has been limited. I took the responsibility of changing Agent 
Williams from the Verde to the Date Creek, as the Indians at the fonner place had all 
left. I am informed that all the agents alluded to are progressing well in their duties. 

I consider the present the opportune moment for the introduction of missionaries 
•moDg these wild children of the mountains. Commencing with them at the point where 
their first instruction begins, would, I think, be advantageous to both pai*ties. They 
would become familiarized with each other, and the examples of these self-sacriliciiig 
and devout people would doubtless create an impression highly favorable among 
the Indians for the reception of such religious teaching as might be afforded them. I 
hope, therefore, that the religious societies having this branch of the matter in hand 
may see the necessity of beginning their work. It opens up a new field in missionary 
labor, and will bring the most cruel savage on our continent to the threshold of and 
face t'O face with the highest element in our condition of civilization. 

In the beginning of my report I alluded to the case of Bichard & Co., seize<l for 
illegal trading at the Pima reserve. The Department is in full possession ef all the 
faot« and circumstances surrounding it ; and when the case went to trial in tbo Terri- 
tory in one of their own courts, the presiding jndge delivered a very voluminous 
opinion adversely to the Government. The case was appealed, and now lies in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. It is to be hoped that the decision may bo 
Bpeedily obtained, for the parties in interest are all willing to do what is right. It is 
very important to determine this question at once, in view of coming events, for these 
paitif^ly comprehended conflicts aiising between the Government and its people, in the 
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face of the Indian, are not calculated to impress them with that respect for power 
which properly should exist and grow among tliem. 

I would resi)ectfully crave the indulgence of the Department as regards the trans- 
mittal of correspondence and othei* official matter. The moying ahout from point to 
point in this Territory is not only tedious in the extreme, but. attended with moment- 
ary danger. The mails are frequently delayed, and sometimes get shifted around in 
a most inconceivable manner. This circumstance, of course, produces a great loss of 
time not only in but out of the Territory. It will be my endeavor to perform all 
things pron^ptly. I feel a great interest in this great scheme of peaceful conquest, and 
though discouraged at times by the acts of some of these incorrigible creatures with 
whom we are dealing, nevertheless, upon carefully examining the question in all its 
dilferent shapes, still feel buoyant, in the hope that perseverance and kindness will 
meet its reward. 

There are many minor matters that might be brought into this report, but whatever 
T(\ny have been overlooked here will be treated as a specialty at the proper time and 
idace. 

In conclusion, I beg to return my most sincere thanks to Special Commissioner 
Howard for his unvarying kindness and assistance during his stay in the Territory, 
and for his frank and full exi)lanation at the Department in Washington of our re- 
quirements here, and the manner best suited to perfect them. 

To the heads of the Department I feel particularly grateful for their kindness dar- 
ing my staj^ in Washington ; the courtesy with which they met all my views, and the 
prompt response accorded to all the recpiests made in the interests of the people under 
my charge. I sincerely trust that my future action may meet the same cordial recep- 
tion, and contirm, in the opinion of the Department, th.it my endeavors are persistent 
and earnest in carrying out the intent of their instructions. 

I have the honor to transmit herewith the reports of the several agents in my 
superintendency; also report of the Rev. Mr. Cook. 

I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. BENDELL, 
Sujperintendent 

Hon. Francis A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs^ Washington, D, C. 



No. 58. 

UnitiiH) States Indian Agency, 
Gila River Bescrvaiion, Arizona IWHiory, August 31, 1872. 

Sir: In compliance with a circular letter from the honorable Commissioner of 
Indian Alfairs at Washington, I have the honor to submit this my second annual 
report of the Pima and Maricopa Indians of Arizona. 

In looking over the year >vhich has elapsed since my last report, I cannot, t-aking 
these people as a whole, remark any material change for the better, and though we have 
tried to i)crform the duties enjoined upon us by the Government, and the Christian 
association which we represent, the progress has not been as rapid nor the improve- 
ment so general as we had wished. Many circumstances have combined to prevent the 
advancement of these Indians into a.higher moral and physical standard, prominent 
among which is the absence of proper means for educating them, the limited facilities 
to enable them to remain self-sustaining, and the evil influences with which they are 
compelled to associate. 

These two tribes are poorer to-day than ever. The settlements above this reservation, 
on the Gila River, are rapidly increasing in population, and a greater supply of water 
is needed to meet their wants, and, as a natural consequence, the more water used by 
the settlers the less there is for the Indians. 

For several years past there hfis been no rain of any consequence in this section of 
the country at the right time of the year, to be of any service to these Indians, so far as 
their crops are concerned. On account of this and the previous reason, the volume of 
water in the river has been gradually decreasing until jibe Indians have become actual 
snlhirers ik)i' want of the to them ])recious element. 

Not having sufficient water on their reserve for their purposes, many of these Indians 
have left it and moved over into Salt River Valley, where they now reside, and are 
making a living by tilling the soil. 

The white scittlers living there object to this on account of the horses and cattle of 
the Indians, which are constantly breaking into the settlers' fields and de^itroying their 
grain. Much trouble has resulted from this, and many of the Indians^ horses and cat- 
tle have been sold by the settlers for damages, w^hich action is not at all satisfactory 
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to the former, vrhd claim that, in many instances, the white men have taken and sold 
their stock when it had not been doing any^dainaj^e at all. Of the trnt.h of this I am 
not certain, but I am of the opinion that the settlers so far have been generally right 
in their acts relative to this question. It is not the intention of the Indians to allow 
their stock to thus destroy the settlers' property, but while their owners are at work 
the animals roam about at will. I have, in compliance with your instructions, tried to 
induce the Indians to return to their reservation, but they tell mo that if they come 
back they will starve, for they cannot raise anything to eat. This, I fear, is too true, 
and it is to be regrett^jd that these people, who are ready and willing to work for a liv- 
ing, should be forced to leave their reservation to prevent staryation. 

About one thousand of the Indians are living on the river about the eastern bound- 
ary of this reserve. If they are brought back within the lines, they also must starve, 
or be fed, or steal. 

There are now about twelve hundred of these Indians living outside the lines of this 
reserve, most of whom are engaged in farming, and many more must soon leave if 
measures are not taken to secure them plenty of water. The remainder, about thirty- 
two hundred, are still farming, but on account of the lack of wa^r, those living on the 
lower part of the reserve have raised comparatively little grain and no vegetaides. 

A few months ago one of these Indians, a good, sober, hard-working man, who was 
not able to get enough water for his purposes oil the reserve, left it and went to the 
Salt River settlements for the purpose of earning a living for himself and family. He 
had been there but a few days when he was mur<lered in cold blood, without any prov- 
ocation whatever, he being asleep in his own hut at the time of his death. The mur- 
derer was arrested, but has since escaped. Two weeks later another Indian was killed 
above the village of Blackwater, five or six miles east of the reserve. These are the 
first instances where any of these Indians have lost their lives at the hands of civilized 
persons, but there is no telling where it may end. The Indians are much excited in 
consequence of these unprovoked murders, and they may at any time be provoked to 
take a revenge that will involve the lives and property of innocent people in the vi- 
cinities above named. 

From time immemorial these tribes have been self-supporting, costing the Govern- 
ment little aside from the pay of the agent and a few employds. It is their pride that 
they can take care of themselves, and as it is the intention of the GovernmtMit to 
make all of its Indians independi^nt, they should be afforded every reasonable facility 
to that end. If these facilities, such as good land, plenty of water, &c., cannot be 
furnished them here, they should at once be removed to some locality offering all these 
advantages, aud where their laudable desire to remain self-sustaining can be fully en- 
couraged. The Indian Territory offers the best field for realizing these ends ; and I 
would recommend that measures be taken for their removal there at the earliest X)OS- 
Bible opportunity. 

If, in the foregoing review, there is not enough to account for the present poverty of 
these people, there are two other giant evils with whicli we have to wage an unceas- 
ing warfare, and either is in itself sufficient to work the destrnction of any couimunity 
wherein it exists. It is with pain that I note the daily increiise of the liquor traffic 
among these'Indians. Living so far away from us. you can have but little idea of the 
proportions it has assumed within the last twelve months. 

During our administration hJie many efforts have been put forth to suy)press this rap- 
idly growing evil, but so far we have met with but little success. You will be surprised 
to learn that there has been as many as two hundred of our Indians at one time drunk 
in and about the little town of Adamsville, some ten miles above this reservation. 
Strong drink is not sold them openly, nor by the reputable portion of the citizens of 
that vicinity, but bj"^ a set of unprincipled men, who reap a rich pecuniary reward 
through the degradation of the savage. These cowardly wretches vend the ]>oi8ouou8 
liquor uuder the shadow of night, and thus far, with one or two exceptions, have snc- 
oeieded in eluding the vigilance of the few well-meaning people who are interested 
enoagh to make an effort toward its suppression. 

Again, the boundary-line between the United States and Sonora, Mexico, lies but a 
few miles south of this reserve. In that country it does not appear to be any violation 
of law or principle to sell any kind of ardeut spirits to Indians. Neither would it 
interfere with the well-being of these tribes if the traffic were confined to that Terri- 
tory, but many of the Mexicans are in the habit of bringing carts loaded with whisky 
within a few miles of this reserve, where, under the cover of dark»es>', they will retail 
it to our Indians, and then make a rapid retreat beyond the line before any measures 
can be taken for their arrest. 

You will at once see how utterly impossible it is for your agent unassisted to accom- 
plish much in the way of preventing this traffic, and, having no facilities for suppress- 
ing it, the basiness thrives and increases, and through it the Indians are becoming 
more and more addicted to strong drink. One or two of these Mexicans have been 
arreKted, but were by the territorial authorities allowed to depart in peace after they 
hod paid the paltry iiue of twenty-five dollars. 
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It may bo suggested that the Indians themselves are wrong in this matter, and that 
if there were no buyers there would be no sellers. This is a fact which is to be much 
regretted, but that circumstances combine to render this state of affairs almost a neces- 
sary consequence, is still more deplorable. Not having the facilities for remaining 
self-supporting at home, it is but natui*al that in the absence of somethings to keep them 
occupied they should early acquire the habit of roaming abroad. As I have said, many 
of the Indians leave their reservation solely for the purpose of earning an honest living. 
These are chiefly old men with families, and generally settle in some locality where there 
is plenty of water for irrigating purposes. This is not the case with all of them, 
however. There are others, generally the young men, who leave the reserve and earn 
a precarious living by working and begging around the white settlements. They have 
but little to do, and spend most of their time in idleness, from which arises in part the 
cause which now threatens their ruin. Thus situated, they soon fall au easy prey to 
the liquor-seller, and almost everything that they can earn, beg, or steal, is bartered 
for drink. That the Indians are much to blame for this condition of affairs I admit; 
but that the circumstances just enumerated tend to produce such effects no one can 
dispute. Before leavJftg this subject I would recommend that an ample reward for 
each successful conviction before a United States court of these liquor-venders be paid 
to the informer, and that the military authorities be instructed to use all practicable 
vigilance in arresting all parties engaged in the illicit trade of of liquor in tlie vicinity 
of this reservation ; and, if this fails, that these Indians be removed to some point 
beyond the reach of such men and influences, which are rapidl}"^ raining them, body 
and soul. 

The second evil to which I alluded, and one which bids fair to rival in its effects the 
one just reviewed, is that of prostitution. According to the best authority at my com- 
mand, twelve years ago such a thing was entirely unknown among these tribes. As 
previous to that time they had had but little acquaintance with' the white man, the 
origin of this evil may easily be inferred. One of the main roads through the Territory, 
connecting Tucson with Arizona City, passes through the whole length of this reserva- 
tion, which is about twenty-five miles long. This road is traveled daily by all classes 
of people, many of whom have no higher ambition, nor any more principle, than to 
consort with a squaw. Reduced by want to a poverty not known until within the 
last few years, and lured by glittering baubles and gaudy trinkets, some of the women 
have fallen victims to these shameless vagabonds, and the result is that various dis- 
orders x)revail to a great extent in this once virtuous community. I do not wish it 
understood that prostitution is general among these Indians any more than is the evil 
of intemperance universal ; but in both cases the seeds are being sown which can yield 
nothing but miseiy and woe, and which, if not promptly suppressed, will ere long 
prove the ruin of the entire nation. If not a more formidable enemy than intemper- 
ance, it is much more difficult to combat, which can only be done through education 
and christianization, and the removal of the Indians beyond the reach of these con- 
taminating influences. If some measures are not promptly taken to counteract the 
influences and tendencies herein enumerated, in a few years there will remain scarcely 
a vestige of these once powerful, peaceful, temperate, and virtuous tribes. 

Another cause seriously operating against the welfare of this people is the proximity 
of the far-famed Apache Indians to this reserve. As far back as the oldest inhabitants 
can remember they have waged an unceasing war against thePimas. The origin of the 
enmity existing between them is unknown. Some of the Apaches who are not locate 
on resevations ix)am at large over the Territory, and are in the habit of visiting the 
vicinity ot this reservation and stealing stock from the Pimas. The latter then organ- 
ize into bands of from thirty to one hundred strong to pursue the robbers, and they 
seldom return without killing some of them. In those raids, men, women, and children 
are killed alike, though sometimes the latter are brought in by the Pimas, and either 
adopted into their own families or sold to whomsoever will buy them. 

A few months ago General O. O. Hciward, the worthy special Indian comlnissioner 
for the Interior Department, visited this Territory for tlio j)urpose of trying to ac^ust 
the Indian troubles which have j)revailed here for so many years. In view of the 
above facts, General Howard called a council of Apaches, Pimiis, Maricopas, and Pap- 
agoes, to meet at Camp Grant on the 2l8f of May last, for the purpose of effecting a 
lasting jjeace among these tribes. The council was we.]l attended by the chiefs and 
head-men of the nations above mentioned, and all parties expressed an ardent desire 
for peace, and pledgifl themselves accordingly. The particulars of this meeting have 
already been furnished the Department, so it is not necessary to introduce them here. 
Suftiee it to say that the represont:itives of this reservation conducted themselves in 
such a manner as to win the approbation and respect of all present. When the coau- 
cil adjourned, a good feeling prevailed, and I believe the Pimas returned to their reser- 
vation with the intention of keei)ing the peace. A short time ago, however, these In- 
dians lost some more of their stock, and of course the theft was attributed to the Apa- 
ches. The Pimas immediately started in pursuit, from which they returned in three 
days, having killed six Apache women and four men. I tried to prevent this raid, but 
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the Indians, in the full belief that they had been robbed by the Apaches, were not to 
be restrained. From all I can learu in this matter, I fear there are some civilized x>er- 
Bons living in this Territory vrho are opposed to the Pimas making a x)eaco with the 
Apaches. Why this is, I am unable to say, but it is certain that many of the Pimas 
think so. They tell me that "a good peace with the Apaches would bo a good thing, 
bat if they were so far apart that they could never see each other it would be a better 
thing." I fully agree with them in this opinion. 

The question of illicit trading in the vicinity of this reservation, mentioned in ray 
last report, has not yet been settled. Both the United States courts of this Territory 
have decided in favor of the traders, but I learned a short time ago that the case had 
been ordered to the Supreme Court of the United States. In the mean time the trad- 
ing is qnietly going on as before. 

in regard to our wants here I would say that many things are needed to put the 
agency in thorough working order, and as you kindly promised me every assistance in 
your power to make our efTorts successful, I hope at an early day to receive the articles 
estimated for last April. 

Since your last visit here, I have, by your authority, undertaken the erection of the 
additional rooms needed at this agency. The material for roofing these rooms' was 
famished from the cotton- wood and willow trees growijag on the river just above the 
reservation. This timber is strong, quite durable, and much cheaper than sawed lum- 
ber. The new building would have been completed some time since, and the original 
one thoroughly repaired, had it not beeu for the two fearful rain-storms already re- 

Sorted to you, which did great damage to the walls of the building and corral, and 
estroyed about eighteen thousaud adobes, as well as ruining the aceqnia which was 
about completed when you were here. The damage is not yet fully repaired, but we 
hope to get through in a few days. These were the first rains of any consequence 
which have fallen here for four years, and it is to be regret t-ed that they came too late 
in the season to be of much service to the Indians, as regards their crops. The river, 
which rose so rapidly as to render it probable that our corral wall would be washed 
entirely away, has now fallen to its normal state, and would scarcely afford the Indians 
sufficient water for their fields, should they need it. 

Another mechanic is needed in order to make the laboring force at this agency com- 
plete, viz, a wheelwright. In my last report I recommended the immediate employ- 
ment of such an one, but as yet have received no authority from the Department, or 
yourself, to that purpose. I would urge the engagement of a good wheelwright at once. 
If you will authorize it, much money will be saved to these Indians. 

The physician here is doing great good among the Indians, and is at times kept quite 
busy. Our supply of medicines needs replenishing badly, and the invoice of my last 
estimate will prove very acceptable. 

The permanent necessity with us is the proper facilities for the education of these 
Indians. They have lately been received as the wards of our conmion country, and as 
it is the bounden duty of the parent to fit his child, by eilucation, for the battle of life, 
so it becomes the Government, as the great guardian of the red man, to throw around 
him the protecting influences of education. Our country is on the eve of an era 
which will afford no inducements for ignorance. This is realized to such an extent 
that already compulsory education is fast becoming a household word, and oven in 
commnnities where learning is general, new measures are being taken to make it more 
complete. If we expect these Indians to come out from their present deplorable con- 
dition, we must point them to something better. Whatever may be.|HBiatc of these 
people, the position they may assume in the affairs of men, the part they may sustain 
m the great drama of existence, whether they are to be perpetuated into the golden 
age, on wh6se threshold they now stand, or doomed to follow many of their sister tribes 
down into total extinction, no one thing will bo held so amenable to their future as 
the measures now taken in their behalf. Realizing this, we should at once put them 
in possession of every possible means for their advancement into that higher and bet- 
ter life, of which they now know so little, and which in tbe past has to them been as 
a sealed book. To accomplish this effectively will require much time, patience, and 
means, but we feel that efforts thus spent will not be thrown away. 

We are happy to learn that the Department has kindly set aside $5,000 to be used 
wholly for school purposes. That sum will enable us to make a good commencement, 
and lay the foundation of an education which we hope will soon fuse itself through- 
out the entire tribes. It is sufficient to substantially erect and plainly furnish two 
school-houses at different points on this reservation, where they are most needed. We 
hope these will be soon followed by others, and so continued until every one of the 
sixteen hundred children on this reservation can attend school. 

Our worthy principal teacher, the Rev. C. H. Cook,, has just returned from a short 
yisit to the States, renewed in health and strengtb, and will re-open our school in the 
coming mouth. 

The children here are wUling to learn, in proof of which I cite you to ^he following 
facts: 
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Previous to one year i\g;o List February, no educational efforts had ever been made in 
their behalf, and not one of theni knew a word of English. About that time Mr. Cook 
came anjong them, and, bein<^ enj]fa<^ed as teacher, he entered at once upon the duties 
of the position, which he has faitlifully performed down to the present time. 

There is no room at this aojency adapted to scliool purposes. We have been holding 
school, however, in a small room, 14 by 16 feet. It is poorly ventilated, and has a dirt 
floor, which is both uncomfortabje and unhealtliy, on account of having continually to 
be sprinkled, so as to keep down the dust, and until very lately the room contained 
few benches and no desks. Yet into this small, uninviting placejiiave been gathered as 
nmny as fifty children at one time, most of them coming seversu. miles to attend, and 
having little or nothing to wear to protect them trom the cohl in winter or the heat of 
sunmier. Their parents are perfectly willing that the children should learn, but not 
one of them will compel their attendance at school. If this was the case in the States, 
where educational. privileges are so numerous, it is my opinion that a great proportion 
of the population would grow up to be men and women without being able to read or 
write. With these children, who nave but littb' idea of the real value of education, 
there must be some incentive to learn. Where there is no compulsion there must be 
some inducement. Not being able to effect the former, we have tried tlie latter, and 
thus far have met with very good success. Feeling that they should be encouraged 
throngli material inducements until such a time when they can learn to value edaca- 
tion for itself alone, we have issued a dailj^ ration to .all the children who attend the 
school. These rations have been furnished at private expense, the first term by onr 
principal teacher, and subsequently by your agent. This insures to a great extent the 
regular attendance of the children, and a proi)er devotion to their lessons during the 
hours of study, and there can be no doubt of its success if continued. During the 
eleven school mouths since then, many children have been gathere<l into the school, 
and the progress made by them will compare favorably with* perhaps any others of 
corresjwnding advantages. 

Some months ago I made a statement of the above facts through your office to the 
honorable Conmiissioner of Indian Affairs, and applied for authority to build them 
school-houses, and to purchase at Government expense a daily ration and a limited 
supply of clothing to be issued to such children as regularly attend our schools. A 
subseqiient communication from you informs me of your approval of the same, and I 
am in hopes of being apprised of the action of the Department at an early date, in 
order, if it meets with a favorable consideration, that I may begin the issae of food at 
the commencement of school. In addition to the above statement of our efforts, I 
attach liereto a report by Mr. Cook, which gives the result in figures. 

The Rei'ormed Church, which your agent represents, is deeply interested in the work 
of educating and Christianizing these Indians, and has already rendered valuable 
assistance to this end. 

I inclose statistics of education and farming, marked respectively A and B/ The 
latter is an estimate based on the best information at my command. 

Perndt me in conclusion to thank yon for the promises to assist us in all that per- 
tains to the welfare of these Indians. If fully met, they will do much toward render- 
ing our efforts here a success. 

I am, sir, very resi)ectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. H. STOUT, 
United States Special Indian Agent 

Dr. H. Bexdell, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs^ Prescotty Arizona Territory, 



No. 59. 

Papaoo Agbncy, 
Tucson^ Arizona Territory, August 31, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit for your consideration my second annual report of 
the agency under my charge. 

Owing to the fact that for some time previous to my assuming control of the tribe, 
they had had no agent, I was not able to give you in my last report as full an acconnt 
of their condition as now. Feeling that they are recognized by Government, they are 
more disposed to make their wants known. I take pleasure in stating that they have 
been orderly, industrious, and anxious in every way to show their appreciation of the 
efforts being put forth in their behalf ; that they are desirous of remaining loyal to 
Government and deserving her patronage. The tribe is still broken up and scattered 
over a large stretch of country, and it is owing to this fact, in addition to the one that 
at times I could not procure transportation, that I have not been able to visit the dif- 
ferent pueblos as often as I desired. They are all anxious to have a portion of land 
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sot apart for them by Government, as a reservation, where they can all be gathered 
nnder one chief, or head, and feel that it is their abiding-place. As has long been their 
custom in the harvest season, they came in this year from the various villages, to 
engage as laborers in the grain-fields, and their assistance is valuable to the farmers. 
They have raised but little grain for their own wants, for the reason that they have 
not the ground adequate to their requirements. They have again commenced to scat- 
ter through the southern part of the Territory and northern portion of Sonora, engaging 
as laborers where they can, or gathering such of the natural products of the country 
as they can find fqi" their winter wants. In my frequent talks with the captains of the 
villages, their principal desire seems to be that they may be placed on a reservation, 
be furnished with necessary agricultural implements and some stock. Since the treaty 
at Camp Grant, made last May, where they met Indians who had ever been hostile, 
living upon a reservation, protected and fed by Government, they have felt that loyalty 
and good behavior should be rewarded, as well as treachery and bad doings. Since 
the return of " Accencion " from his visit East with General Howard, the tribe has more 
thanttver been clamorous for a home and schools. He has told them of all the won- 
dersVe saw, and impressed them in his rude way of the advantages of education and 
civilization. The visit will prove elevating in its character to the tribe generally. It 
is their preference if possible to live at or near San Xavier, where they have for a long 
time resided and worshiped. The church at that place their ancestors helped to 
build, and they have always looked upon it as home; still, they are willing to go where 
the Great Father may direct. I do not at present know of a suitable reserve outside, 
unless it be in the vicinity of the Cababi Mountains, and there, owing to the limited 
supply of water, artesian wells would have to be sunk, which I am of the impres- 
sion could be done at a very small expense comparatively. I referred to the sink- 
ing of these wells in my last report, and am more than ever impressed with their 
feasibility. They have at most of the villages this season suffered greatly from want oi 
water for their stock, having in fact lost considerable from this reason. It has almost 
become incumbent upon Government to provide a place for these Indians, as they are 
gradually being crowded off the land which heretofore has been by suffrage allotted 
to them. *Little by little settlers are hedging them in, using the water for irrigating 
their own fields, until now they are so crowded they come ^continually with complaints. 
I have endeavored peaceably to assist them and protect their interests. I could not 
proceed in legal form, as the settlers have filed their land-claims for record. Since the 
visit of General Howard and yourself in May last, and the peace convocation at Camp 
Grant, they have more than ever been impressed with the idea that Government was 
in earnest in looking after their interests. Although they have been, provoked in sev- 
eral instances to make war on the Apaches, they have refrained from so doing, as they 
were fully in earnest when they made the Grant treaty, and desire to show Govern- 
ment the fact. Cue pueblo has lost seventy head of stock. They have appealed to 
me to intercede with Government in their behalf, and if possible get remuneration, on 
the ground that the Apaches had promised not to molest them, and, believing this, 
they had not been as careful in herding as heretofore, consequently the Apaches had 
taken advantage and stolen the animals. The general health of the tribe has been 
pretty good. In some localities sickness has prevailed to a certain extent. All appli- 
cations for medical aid have been promptly attended to. It is somewhat difficult, as 
well as quite dangerous, for the physician to visit all the villages, and I question if I 
can retain the medical aid I now have at the present allowance for pay. All Govern- 
ment medical officers, contract-surgeons, receive $125 per month here, and one ration, 
which is more than equivalent to fl,800 per year, and they also hav^ a full supply of 
medicines furnished. 

In closing my report, I beg to present the subjoined recommendations : 

1st, and before all, that these Indians be placed on a reser^ration, with all the neces- 
sary buildings attached adequate to a reservation of the importance this would 
assume. 

2d. That they be furnished with agricultural implements, seeds, carts and oxen, and 
breeding-stock. 

3d. That schools bo established and proper instructors supplied. 

4th. That the salary of the i)hy8ician be increat^ed to $1,800 per year, and the agency 
be furnished with a full supply of medicines. 

5th, That clothing, blankets, and shoes be given them, and that, owing to their 
losses of stock and failure of crops, issues of flour and beef be made. 

6th. That a light wagon and one pair of horses be furnished for the use of the agency, 
owing to the scattered situation pi the villages. 

7th. That the question of sinking artesian wells be carefully considered, in case it is- 
thought best not to locate a reservation. 

In closing, also, I desire to thank you for your hearty co-operation in my endeavors 
to improve the condition of this tribe, and your ready response to my wants. 

21 I A 
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Congratulating yon upon the success which has attpnded your t;ifbrts generally for 
tlic advancement of all the Indians under your supervision, I remain, 
Very resi)ectfullv, your ohedient servant, 

R. A. WILBUR, 
United States Indian Agent far the Papagoes, 
H. BKNDEtx, Esq., 

Suj^erintendent of Indian Affairs, Frescotty Arizona Territory, 



No. 60. 

Offick United States Indian Agent, 
Coloj%do River Agency, Arizona Territory, August 31, 1822. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following report for the year ended Aagim 31, 
1872 : 

A census just taken of the Mojave tribe on the reservation gives 330 men, 305 
women, and 143 children, giving a total of 828, an increase, since the last census, of 117. 
It was impossible to obtain the number of births or deaths, the former through a deli- 
cacy which at other times seems foreign to them, the' latter because the dead are never 
mentioned. Sixteen deaths came under my own observation, all of grown people. 

Constitutional diseases have decreased among them since the withdrawal of troops, 
and restriction of intercourse between them and the whites. In addition to such medi- 
cal treatment as is possible, a hospital-building is one of our greatest necessities; with- 
out it disease cannot be successfully treated among them. 

The provisions furnished the Indians here are entirely inadequate for their support, 
and too much to stimulate them to any exertion for their own support; it only averages 
eight ounces of flour, with four of beans and beef each, as a daily ration. Being rar- 
nished provisions lyeans, with them, sufficient to gorge themselves fully without labor; 
they cannot be made to understand that it is only intended as an addition to their owd 
supplies, and that only until enabled to support themselves. Having a fine overflow 
of the land this year, I induced them all to plant, by stating my intention of having 
their rations from Government stopped this fall. They planted about eleven handred 
acres in corn, beans, pumpkins, and watermelons, but are consuming it almost before 
ripening; six years of entire dependence upon the Government having engendered a 
most improvident spirit. Wheat or barley cannot be raised, as the overflows come too 
late, but the soil is admirably adapted to both, and upon the completion of the irrigat- 
iijg canal, fine crops can be raised. Work upon this will be resumed next week, when, 
by continuing it to the northern point of the reservation, a sufficient height of water 
can be secured, at its lowest stage, to irrigate any portion of the land ; then there will 
be nothing to prevent the Indians from becoming self-sustaining and living independent 
of Government bqunty. 

The reservation of the Apache Mojaves is but eighty miles distant, and these hearing 
of the far larger rations given there, naturally infer, and have been assured by evil- 
disposed persons, that they were ordered the same. They are very credulous of stories 
like this, and they are a source of great annoyance, as they tend to a loss of confidence 
in the agent, without which little can bo accomplished with them. 

Six years of idle dependence upon the Government for support has done more than 
anything else to demoralize this tribe, and we can only look to the extreme youth for 
improvement, and that by compulsory measures, as the parents exercise no control 
whatever over them, even objecting to educational measures; but by the eiQployment 
of a good man and wife as teachers, with faithful patience, their objections could be 
overcome and a beginning made. 

Great difficulty has been experienced in the selection of employes, men fitted in 
character and knowledge objecting on account of inadequate compensation, most of it 
being consumed for subsistence, whilst the pay was better, and labor as light, iumore 
pleasant localities. I have sifted until the services of good men were secured, but can- 
not hope to have them long. Until two years ago rations were furnished them, and 
were these again given this trouble would be obviated, and I could secure good married 
men, other than whom there should not bo at the agency. There is not a lady here, 
hence their great refining influence, and the example of the Christian family, are not pre- 
sented to these people. 

Upon taking charge, the agency-building was badly out of repair, and but three rooms 
habitable, six of the employes occupying one small apartment. At a small expense I 
have greatly improved the building and given all comfortable quarters; also built an 
adobe wall around the house, and am now constructing a corral, blacksmith-shop, and 
store-house, the adobes being furnished by the Indians for $2 per- hundred. Having 
heretofore received $1 per day while making them, irrespective of the number, this in- 
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novation of paying only for actual labor performed met touch opposition, but it works 
well, and gives some incentive to industry. Few will work continuously more than a 
week, and that length of time only secured by forfeiture of pay if they leave without 
permission. 

In ascertaining their wants for this year's annuity goods, I tried to impress upon 
them our objections to their disposing of them, and burning valuable clothing, as is 
their custom, with the dead. Shortly after the last issue I saw ten new blankets thus 
destroyed. 

Upon receiving the notification of my appointment as agent of the other tribes on 
the Colorado, I visited them ; first the Chimehuevais, who live about forty miles below, 
ou the California side of the river; they number nearly four hundred, and are scattered 
over an area of fifty square miles; they are peaceable and industrious, but have suflfered, 
the past two years, with the other tribes ou account of no overflow of the river. I have 
afforded them a little assistance from time to time, and General Howard ordered an 
issue of agricultural implements and seeds to them, which was done, and their crops are 
ripening ; all they will require this year will be some clothing for cold weather. 

The Yumas, under Pasqual, at Fort Yuma, number about nine hundred, and are suf- 
fering on account of the failure of two years' crops. Ge^neral Howard ordered the issue 
of provisions, seeds, and agricultural implements to them. Their harvest will be about 
the 20th of September. An issue of flour was made to supply their wants until then, 
and some clothing promised. A few Cocopah and New River Indians living north of 
the line, having been supplied with the Yumas, were also included. 

I found it impossible, from want of time and the dispersion of the Chimehuevais and 
Yumas, to make out a census of them, as they were scattered for miles cultivating their 
crops ; so was compelled to await harvest. 

The sfection ofj the Mojave tribe under Siccahoot I did not have time to visit, being 
. one hundred miles above here, at Fort Mojave. They number about seven hundred, and 
remain on their original land, raising corn, bean^ and melons, which, with what they 
occasionally get at the fort, supplies their wants. They are constantly interchanging' 
visits with those on the reservation, but they, with their chief, do not wish to come un- 
der the rule of Iritaba. I do not think it advisable to induce any of the peaceable river 
Indians to come on the reservation at least until the completion of the irrigating canal,, 
when, if successful, as we hope to be, there will be an abundance of water to supply all 
of them, with land enough for their support. 

The greatest curse and demoralizing agent of these people is liquor, which is freely 
sold at Ehrenburgh and La Paz, forty-five miles below here, in the vicinity of the 
Chimehuevais, and at Arizona City, in the midst of the Yumas. The chiefs and older 
men are all strictly t-emperate, and beg to have this thing stopped. Their young men 
and young women are debauched and ruined without remedy. The civil courts are 
useless as a remedy. I have had two cases brought up ; the last one, a week ago, was 
suffered to escape through the connivance of those having him in custody. 

No attempt has yet been made for the education of the Indian children on this river, 
and, although desirable to make a beginning here at once, I would suggest the estab- 
lishment of an industrial boarding-school at this point for the use of all the river trilj^s, 
as, even should they remain where they are, we have constant communication with 
them by steameif, and can readily transport the children, at the same time affording an 
opx>ortunity for the parents ^ see them occasionally. Thus only can we permanently 
benefit them, as education, without some trade taught at the same time, would be a 
curse rather than blessing, as evidenced in the worst Indians on the river being those 
who have learned our language. This is one objection their chiefs urge to their chil- 
dren's instniction, and a reasonable que, truly, looking from their stand-point. This 
school, with faithful, earnest teachers, alone can accomplish any good for th^e x>eople. 

I would urge also the establishment of a hospital here for the use of all the river 
Indians, as they can be readily brought here, and only there treated successfully. I 
have now a severe case under treatment in the agency-building, it being impossible to 
establish the necessary sanitary measures outside, and was compelled to do it for 
humanity's sake, although decidedly objectionable to have such cases in such limited 
quarters. Disease (without care) is rapidly sweeping them away, yet we hope to stay 
its progress if our suggestion is carried out. The general health of those without 
constitutional taint is rema'rkably good, and but few deaths occur among the children. 
This section of Arizona is the most healthful region of the United States, but liquor 
and licentiousness overbalance all in sweeping off the Indian. 

That these suggestions may meet with approval and speedy action is the hope of 
yours, very respectfully, 

^ . J. A. TONNER, 

United States Indian Agent, 

H. Bbndell, Esq., 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs^ Prescotty Arizona Territory, 
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No. 61. 

Fort Defiance, New Mexico, 

September 20, 1&72. 

Sir: I have the honor to snbmit this, my second annual report, relative to afGEbirs 
connected with the Moqui Pueblo Indians of Arizona Territory, under my charge as 
United States special agent. Since my last annual report the Moquis have suffered 
much for want of food to sustain life, owing to their crops of last year being an entire 
failure. They had old corn to last them up to the Ist of March ; from that time until 
early vegetables matured they suffered much for food, living on goats' milk and oc- 
casionally killing a sheep ; the result is, their Hocks of sheep are much reduced. It 
affords me, however, much pleasure to state that for the last two months they have 
betm living well. The season has been of the most favorable character for the Moquis 
to farm. The rainy season was early and protracted; the result is they have raised 
an abundant crop of corn, pumpkins, melons, and a great variety of vegetables ; an 
abundance for their consumption the coming year. 

In my last annual report I earnestly recommended the removal of the Moquis to a 
more favorable locality for farming, they having no facilities for irrigating their crops, 
and assigning other reasons for their removal, regarding it a mutual matter to them 
and the Goviernment. 

Iif view of it not being the pleasure of the Government to remove them, I would re- 
spectfully make some suggestions, looking to the interest of these ignorant, super- 
stitious people. Their locality is so remote from civilization, that in order to make 
much progress in civilization there must be a greater number of schools established 
among them, there being but one school for at least four hundred childreD, that . 
should be in school. The population of the Moquis number in the aggregate near 
seventeen hundred. Most the entire population live in villages, seven in number, 
and are located from one to fifteen miles apart. The villages are situated on blafEsi 
from two to five hundred feet high, inaccessible for wagons or vehicles of any char- 
acter. The three eastern villages are located on one bluff, and are named as follows: 
Tay-wah, Se-cho-ma-we, Jual-pi, the three having a population of 376 adnlts, 215 
children ; total 591. Five miles west of the above-named villages, situated on ^ blnffi 
is the village of Me-shong-a-na-we, having a population of 133 adults, 92 children; 
total 225. One mile west of the last-named village, situated on a bluff, is the villagpe 
of She-powl-a-we ; population, adults 81, children 44 ; total 125. Five miles, in a 
northwestern direction, from the last-named village is the village of S^ung-o-pa-we: 
population, 124 adults, 72 children ; 196 total. Five miles west of the latter named 
village is the Oreybe village ; population, adults 325, children 201 ; total 586. Grand 
total 1,663. 

I will here state that the census of the Oreybes was not as satisfactorily taken as 1 
should have desired, there being a want of harmony among the chiefs, a portion of tha 
•cly^fs desiring a count taken, and a portion opposing, not wishing to have anything 
to do with Americans. I miide allusion to this subject in my last annual report. I 
take pleasure in stating that the opposition to Americans and the Government has 
lunch abated in the last year, and I flatter myself that bs kind treatment, within the 
next year, they will entertain the most friendly feelings toward Americans. 

I would recommend that there 'be two schools established at the three first-named 
villages, Tvith male and female teachers. Also two of same character at the Oreybe 
village, and one male teacher at each of the other named villages. 

Again, € would respectfully recommend the building of a house at one of the vil- 
lages for au agent to live, at a cost of $1,500; by using Indian labor buildings can be 
4'rected cheap ; would be rough but comfortable. If it should be the pleasare of the 
Department to establish schools in these villages, school-buildings would have to be 
erected at a cost of $500 each; the building would be of stone and mortar, snch is the 
■character of the Moqui buildings. 

I would earnestly call the attention of the Department to the subject of making 
^[neseiits to the Moquis. Doubtless the object of giving them goods is to stimulate 
them to industry that they may progress in civilization, and finally cease to be pen- 
sioners on the Government. My observation is, that giving goods does not stiniiuate 
them to industry, but causes them to feel that they are objects of charity ; that the 
Great Father is rich, and his duty is to feed aifd clothe thenj, they having nothing to 
<lo but make known their wants to their agent. I would recommend giviug.tbem 
sheep in place of goods, apart from a small amount of such articles as wquld stiufalate 
and encourage children in their studies in school. This would be very satisfactory to 
the Indians, and I know much to their interest. 

On the 15th day of December last, in the presence of Lieutenant D. R. Bombam, 
United States Army, I issued to the Moquis their Government goods, which was very 
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satisfactory to them. They are now looking with much interest for their next issue, 
which will be in a few days. 
Hoping my snggestions will meet the approval of the Department, 
I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. D. CROTHERS, 
United States Agent for Moqui Pueblo Indians of Arizona Territory, 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs^ Washington^ D. C, 



No. 62. 

Office of United States Indian Agent, 
Camp Date Creek j Arizona Territory , September 1, 1872. 

Sir: In compliance with instructions contained in circular-letter from youroflScs, 
dated June 15, 1872, 1 have the honor to submit the following report : 

By direction of the superintendent of Indian affairs for this Territory I temporarily 
assumed the duties of Indian agent at this agency on the 6th day of July ultimo. 
Preyiousto that time the affairs of the agency had been managed by Captain R. F. 
O'Beime, Twenty-first Infantry, from whom I expected to obtain a detailed history of 
ttie Indians since their settlement on this reservation, but in consequence of the trans- 
fer, shortly thereafter, of that officer, with his company, to the Department of the Co- 
lumbia, I failed to get the coveted information. I have gathered, however, from official 
data, an outline of the early phases of the Indian question in this vicinity, which I 
deem necessary to a full comprehension of the present condition of affairs on this res- 
ervation. 

It appears, from the official record, that on the 19th day of July, 1870, two Indians, 
of the Apa<}he Mojave tribe, came into the military post at this place and represented 
that their tribe was disposed to abstain from acts of hostility and make peace with the 
whites, and such an arrangement was then entered into on the 31st day of the same 
month. 0-hat-che-come-a, chief of the tribe, with 225 of his people, came into the 
post and entered into a formal treaty with the commanding officer. The terms of this 
tnAty were briefly iis follows : Hostilities between the tribe and the whites to cease ; 
Indians who misbehaved or were guilty of crimes to be surrendered to the authorities 
at the post ; the roads to Wickeubnrgh and Prescott to be kept clear of Indians, and 
the presence of hostile Indians in the vicinity to be reported to the military ; the In- 
dians to be permitted, without molestation, to seek game in the mountains, and the 
citizens to be notified of the peace established. From that time forward, until the 17th 
day of June, 1871, the Indians were wholly dependent on their own exertons for sub- 
sistence, and such official data as I have been able to glean favors the presumption 
that they were generally faithful to the obligations of the treaty. On the last-men- 
tioned date issue of subsistence stores to these Indians, in moderate quantities, was 
authorized by the department commtinder, and on the 7th daj' of October, 1871, the 
commanding officer of the post was directfed to issue to them rations of one pound of 
beef and one pound of corn, per capita, daily. Such issues were to be made every ten 
days, for the subsequent ten days. It does not appear that the Indians were required 
to remain in the vicinity of the post, nor was there any muster of them made except 
on issue-days. 

From the 1st day of January of the current year, daily'issues of rations to the Indians 
have been -made, and a daily record thereof kept. This record exhibits that the largest 
number of rations issued at a single issue was as follows: In January, 2t58; in Febru- 
ary, 338; in March, 371^* in April, 424 ; in May, 468, and in June, 548. It also appears, 
from the marked diversity from day to day in the number of rations recorded as issued, 
that considerable numbers of the Indians were periodically absent from the issue, and 
not infrequently remained absent and unaccounted for during several days, and I have 
been credibly informed that when Indians who had thus absented themselves returned 
to the reservatTon, they were received back on equal footing with those who had re- 
mained. There does not appear to have been even a pretense at compliance with the 
requirements of General Orders No. 9, current series, from headquarters. Department of 
Arizona. That order declares that " no Apache Indian who shall absent himself from 
his reservation without written permission shall be received back upon or receive 
rations at such reservation except as prisoner of war." It appears that it was custom- 
ary, when the chiefs or head-men desired to temporarily absent themselves from the 
reservation, to obtain permission before leaving, but that no such usage prevailed with 
others of the tribes. Therefore, an Indian might still be classed as a reservation In- 
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dian, and yet, with scarcely a perceptible interruption, lead the nomadic and maraud- 
iug life of the past. , 

Upon my arrival here I comprehended at once the necessity of a more rigid enforce- 
ment of the rule in this regard. I brought the Indians together, and instructed them 
that they would be required to present themselves to me for muster at least once a' 
day, and that they were not to leave the reservation without written permission. A 
marked improvement has been the result. And since that time, when permission to be 
absent has b^en granted, the absentee has almost invariably returned to the reserva- 
tion before the expiration of his time granted, and the daily attendance at muster and 
issue has been generally uniform, and absentees have been, in almost every instance, 
satisfactorily accounted for. 

On the 24th day of June last. Captain Philip Dwyer, Fifth Cavalry, was directed by 
the department commander to scout with his company in the vicinity of the Harouyar 
Mountains, and to drive in upon this reservation all Indians found therabout. "On 
the 6th day of July he returned, bringing with him about eighty Indians, men, women, 
and children. Among these are some very troublesome characters, restless spirits, who 
are doing much to generate dissatisfaction among the tribes. They seem utterly re- 
gardless of all attempts at restraint, and the means of discipline at present at my com- 
mand are so very liniited that I have been unable, in a great measure, to coujiteract 
their insidious influence. 

Early in the last month the garrison at this military post was reduced by the trans- 
fer of a company of the Twenty-first Infantry from this station to the Department of 
the Columbia. The relieving company of the Twenty-third Infantry not yet having 
arrived, all the resources of the present garrison .(o^^® company of cavalry) are fully 
employed in the ordinary military dutiesof furnishing escorts, guards for herds, interior 
guards, &c. The Indians seem to be aware of this, and are apparently disposed, to 
some extent, to take advantage of the situation. Judging from this fact and from 
other experiences showing a like disposition on their part, I am inclined to believe that 
fear of the troops is the controlling influence with them, and that to insure discipline 
among them it is now, and will be during a considerable period to come, necessary to 
maintain at or near the reservation a sufficient military force to overawe them. 

On the 29th of July last a Mr. Genung, a citizen who is engaged in building a road 
from Wickenburgh to Prescott, made application to me for permission to employ Indians 
in his road- work. The permission was accorded, and since that time an average of 
about forty Indians have been constantly thus employed. I have issued passes for 
from five to ten days at a time to such Indians as wished to engage in this work. They 
have been paid and rationed by Mr. Genung. I have also from time to time given 
passes for brief periods to a limited number of Indians to go to Wickenburgh to barter 
the skins which they had cured, and to make purchases of such articles of apparel as 
they required. In all cases the absentees have uniformly .returned to the reservation 
before the expiration of their passes. 

During the past six weeks the Indians have suffered fearfully from disease. A ma- 
larial fever prevails among them to an alarming extent, and notwithstanding the most 
assiduous efforts have been made for their relief, yet as many as five fatal cases have 
been developed in one day. I have employed a competent physiciau, who has been un- 
remitting in his attendance upon them, and I have devoted much time to persc^Dal 
ministrations to the sick. 

I am not inclined to believe that this location is particularly unhealthy, but I attribut'O 
the prevalence of disease among these people to the manner of their living, and to the 
fact that during the x^resent season the rain-fall has been unusually large for this 
latitude. I attribute much of the discontent which has of late been manifested to the 
sickness prevailing among them. 

The total number of Indians now registered at this agency are classified as follows: 
Men, 250; women, 179; boys, 186; girls, 133; total, 748. Of these, 161 men, 127 
women, 132 boys, and 89 girls, or a total of 509, belong to the tribal organization desig- 
nated as "Apache Yuma ; " the remainder are Apache Mojaves. The average daily at?* 
tcudanco at issue from the 6th day of Julj'^ last to date is 576. 

This agency having been established for temporary purposes, and it still being the 
design to ultimately remove the Indians to one of the permanent reservations, no 
buildings or other improvements have been made here, and the agency is wholly 
dei)ondent on the military for the use of such buildings as can be spared for its most 
urgent requirements. • 

I would respectfully urge the necessity of at once permanently locating these In- 
dians. They need emj)loyment. They should be instructed in agricultural and 
mechanical pursuits. Farming-implements and other tools should be furnished them. 
They should be taught to build and live in fixed homes. Schools should be instituted 
among them. In a word, an efiort should be made to raise them from a condition of 
shiftless, criminal vagabondage to industry and thrift. No successful effort to this end 
can be made until they have a iiermanent rtbiding-place. I would therefore respect- 
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folly and earnestly recommend that, at the earliest practicable moment, steps be taken 
to remove them to a permanent reservation. 

I am. sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOSEPHUS WILLIAMS, M. D., 
United States Special Indian Agent, 
H. Bendell, Esq., 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Prescott, Arizona Territory, 



No. 63. 

United States Indian Agency, White Mountain Reservation, 

San Carlo§ Division, Arizona Territory, September 1, 1872. 

Sir: I have the honor to report that on the 19th of April, 1872, I arrived at Camp 
Grant, and, in pursuance of my instructions, relieved the military officer acting tem- 
porarily as agent, and took charge of this reservation, then known as the " Camp 
Grant Indian reservation." I found no property of any kind belonging to the agency 
except a roll of the Indians, then numbering about 950. 

On the 22d of April General O. O. Howard and Superintendent H. Bendell arrived on 
the reservation, and had some preliminary talk with the Indians under my charge in 
reference to making a permanent and lasting peace between the Pi mas, Papagoes, 
Apaches, Mexicans, and Americans. A conference was agreed to be held between the 
different parties on the 21st and 22d days of May on this reservation. Runners were sent 
out to different bands of Indians who were not living on the reservation, requesting 
them to come in and make peace. 

On the 25th of April forty Indians from the White Mountain reservation came in 
and were enrolled, with the permission of General Howard, among the Indians of this 
reservation. This band from the White Mountains claimed that the Indians on 
the White Mountain reservation w-ere continually lighting among themselves, and. 
for that reason they were desirous of coming here, where they hoped they could live 
at peace. 

On the 26th of April I accompanied General Howard and Superintendent Bendell to 
Tucson, Arizona Territory, and with the general's consent and that of Superintendent 
Bendell made some purchases of farming-implements, seeds, and other articles abso- 
lutely necessary for the use of the Indians and the agency. * 

On the 21st and the 22d of May, according to previous agreement, a peace conference 
was held at the crossiug of the San Pedro, between the Pimas, Papagoes, Apaches, 
Mexicans, and Americans. As General Howard's report of the same has been pub- 
lished, containing a full account of the proceedings then had, it is unnecessary for me 
to do more than refer to it here. 

May 25, Santo, one of the principal Apache chiefs, and Concepcion, (interpreter,) 
started for Washington, accompanying General Howard. 

On the 29th ef May I received an order from General Howard, dated 27th, abolishing 
the old Indian reservation of Camp Grant, Arizona Territory, and establishing the 
" San Carlos division of the Whilte Mountain reservation." This order incretised. the 
size of the old Indian reservation of Camp Grant very materially. 

On the 7th of June, seventy-one Ton to Apaches came in on the reservation and pro- 
fessed a desire to remain and live under the conditions of the peace made May 22. 
They were received, and their names enrolled. 

On the 23d of June a party of 223 Apaches came in, the large majority of whom 
claimed never to have lived on a reservation before. They were also received and' 
enrolled. 

On the 3d of July, the bands of Es-ket-e-ce-la and Peloue, numbering about 250, 
arrived at this agency, transferred by permission of General Howard from the White 
Mountain reservation, to remain here during the absence of Es-ket-e-ce-la, who accom- 
panied the general to Washington. These bands returned again to the White Moun- 
tain reservation on the return of Es-ket-e-ce-la from Washington in August. 

On the 17th of July, the large m.ijority of the Indians who came in on June 23 left 
the reservation again under the following circumstances : An attempt was made at the 
military post of Camp Grant to arrest an outlawed Indian by the name of Co-chin-ay ; 
at the time the effort was made, two of the principal chiefs of the band which came in 
on June 23 were in the company of Co-chin-ay. The Indians running when the 
soldiers approached them, were fired upon — three shots — none of which took effect ; 
these Indians are, however, gradually returning, and, I am in hopes, will all eventually 
come back to the reservation. 

Since about the middle of July, there has been more or less restless feeling among 
the Indians on this reservation, although no serious^ difficulty has occurred oris antici- 
pated. 
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At (liferent times during the summer small bands of Indians have come in and been 
received under the treaty of May 22, and the roll now calls for 1,766 Indians as belong- 
ing to this reservation. I am informed that this is the first time that these Indians 
have been retained on a reservation during the. entire summer. 

Since the last of May, we have all (myself, employes, and the Indians) been daily 
expecting an order to move the agency to some more healthy locality on the reserva- 
tion, the matter having been freely discussed, and, I understood^ decided upon. The 
present location is very sickly ; myself and employes have suffered constantly with 
fever, and there has been a great deal of sickness and mortality among the Indians. 

The uncertainty in regard to removal of the agency, and the general ill-health pre- 
vailing throughout the summer, have deterred the Indians from cultivating the soil to 
any extent, as will appear from the statistical report inclosed herewith. 

The expense of living in this part of Arizona is very great, the necessities of life 
commanding exceedingly high prices. 

It is impossible to obtain desirable help at the salaries allowed by the Grovemment, 
and I would respectfully suggest that some arrangement bo made by which employ^ 
could be paid the ruling wages of the country. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ED. C. JACOBS, 
United Staiea Special Indian Agent. 

H. Bexbell, Esq., 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs^ Prescott, Arizona Territory. 



WASHINGTON, OREGON, AND CALIFORNIA. 

No. 64. R. H. Milroy, WASHINGTON SUPERINTENDENCY, Olympia, Washingtou 
Territory. 

No. 65. T. J. McKenney, Washington superintendency, Olympia, Washington Ter- 
ritory. • 

No. 66. E. C. Chirouse, Tulalip agency, Washington Territory. 

No. 67. E. M. Gibson, Neah Bay agency, Washington Territory. 

No. 68. E. Eells, Skokomish agency, Washington Territory.. 

No. 6% G. A. Henry, Quinaielt agency, Washington Territory. ^ 

No. 70. J. H. Wilbur, Yakama agency, Washington Territory. 

No. 71. W. P. Winans, Colville agency, Washington Territory. 

No. 72. B. Barlow, Puyallup reservation, Washington Territory. 

No. 73. J. W. Milroy, Chehalis reservation, Washington Territory. 

No. 74. T. B. Odeneal, OREGON SUPERINTENDENCY, Salem, Oregon. 

No. 75. N. A. Cornoyer, Umatilla agency, Oregon. 

No. 76. J. Smith, Warm Springs agency, Oregon. 

No. 77. J. B. Sinnott, Grand Ronde agency, Oregon. 

No. 78. J. Palmer, Siletz agency, Oregon. 

No. 79. S. Case, Alsea sub-agency, Oregon. ^ 

No. 80. L. S. Dyar, Klamath agency, Oregon. 

No. 81. B. C. Whiting, California superintendency, San Francisco, California, 

No. 82. H. Gibson, Round Valley agency, California. 

No. 8.3. D. H. Lowry, Hoopa Valley agency, California. 

No. 84. C. Maltby, Tule River agency, California. 



No. 64. 



Office of Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 

Olympia, Washington Territory, October 1, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following as my first annual report of the con- 
dition of Indian affairs in Washington Territory: 

I only took charge of this superintendency on the 8th of August, less than two 
months ago, and have not had time to visit and personally inspect the condition *of 
each reservation in this Territory, and thus ascertain from ]>ersonal observations and 
inquiries their true condition and w^ants, as I desire to do, before making this report. 
I fouud numerous oHicial duties demanding njy time and attention here, and nave 
only been able to visit the Chehalis, Puyallup, Squaxon, Nisqually, Yakama, and 
Quinaielt reservations. I returned from the latter on the 21st ultimo, when the near 
end of the time named in the instructions of the Indian Department, in which annual 
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reports are required, prevented me from prosecuting my visits further till this report 
was prepared and transmitted. 

I shall in this report speak fully of the condition and want of the Indian's on the 
reservations I have visited, and merely mention matters to which my attention has 
been called by letters, reports, or converpations with the agents or farmers in charge 
of the reservations not visited by me, and referring the honorable Commissioner to the 
aqnual reports of these agents and farmers in charge, herewith transmitted, for more 
minute information as to their condition and wants, promising that I will make an 
a<Iditional report of the condition of these reservations from personal inspectiuu and 

• inquiries as soon as I have visited them, which I shall proceed to do as soon as possi- 
ble. The reservations not yet visited by me are the Skokomish, Tulalip, Swiuomish, 
Port Madison, Muckleshoot, Lummi, Makah, and Colville. 

The three great wants and imperative needs common to all the reservations in this 

• territory, and which the plighted faith of the Government and the highest interests 
of civilization, humanity,. progress, justice, and Christianity, demand to be granted 
Mid satisfied at the earliest possible moment, are — 

Firist. The authoritative designation of the boundaries of each reservation, and the 
extension of the lines of the Government surveys over each, and the modus operandi 
fixed by act of Congress, by which heads of families and unmarried adults belonging 
to each reservation may obtain titles in severalty to portions of their respective reser- 
vations, and fixing the requisites of such titles as to forfeiture, alienation, &c., and 
authorizing the sale to the highest bidder of the surplus of .each reservation for the 
benefit of schools, hospitals, or other purposes beneficial to all belonging to it. 

Second. The extension of school facilities by the erection of industrial school- 
buildings, in connection with gardens, farms, and workshops, where a knowledge of 
gardening, farming, and of the most useful mechanic arts conld be imparted with a 
common English education. 

Third. Hospitals in which the blind, insane, deaf and dumb, and otherwise diseased, 
fiick, and helpless, can be maintained, properly treated, and cared for. 

SURVEYS. 

This is a matter of paramount importance, and I trust will not, as heretofore, be 
passed by and deferred by Congress and the Indian Department. It is the highest 
interest, as well as the duty of the Government, to have all the Indian reservations in 
the States and Territories speedily absorbed by the States and Territories and coun- 
ties in which they exist, and the Indians, to whom they severally belong, turned over 
to their respective States, Territories, and counties, as American citizens, prepared to 
perform their duties as such, and to take care of 'themselves individually. And the 
first vital and fundamental step toward this end, and toward the permanent civiliza- 
tion, Christianization, and progressive elevation of the Indian, is to give him a separate 
property in the soil and a fixed home, where he may confidently surround himseli with 
the comforts of civilization ; by increasing and gratifying his wants, which constitute 
the grand difference between the savage and the civilized man. The wants of the 
former, like those of the animals, being few and simple, while those of the latter, both 
physical and mental, are without end, and the ceaseless efforts to gratify them leads 
to industry, enterprise, discoveries, sind progress. 

The necessity for the absorption of reservations by the bounties in which they exist is 
daily becoming more urgent. It mattered but little to the Government and its citizens 
in by-gone years, when the white man, with his civil and political institutions, did not 
extend west of the Mississippi River, to interfere with the boundless possessions of 
the Indians, and of the wild animals upon which they fed, whether these Indians 
adopted our civilization and qualified themselves to become citizens or not. But now 
all 18 changed. The settlements of the white man with His institutions have rolled on 
over the vast country west of the Mississippi, and reach the coast of the Pacific, from 
the British possessions on the north to the Mexican possessions on the south. The 
title of the Indians to this vast region has been extinguished by treaty or contract, 
and the numerous tribes and bands assigned to reservations. These reservations are 
not only within the organized limits of States and Territories, but within the limits of 
organized counties, and, being generally composed of the best lands, white settlers, in 
many instances, are crowding around them. The laws of the State or Territory in 
which the reservation is situated govern and are in force among the citizens around 
the reservation, but have no jurisdiction over and among the Indians or belonging to 
the reservations. The Indians are alone subject to the control of the superintendents , 
agents, and employes of the Indian Department, and these officers and employes 
have no power or jurisdiction off and outside the reservation except over the persons 
and property of Indians. Hence each reservation is a little quasi independent or for- 
eign government within the county in which it is situated. The domestic animals of 
settlers adjoining the reservations often trespass on the pasture-lands, or break into the 
little iuclosures of the Indians on the reservations, and the ponies of the Indians often 
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trespass on the pasture-lands, or break into the inclosures of the snrronnding white 
settlers. In these, and other ways, troubles aud difficulties are constantly fliising that 
cannot be reached either by the laws of the State or Territory in which they arise, or 
by the authority of the officers of sthe Indian Department. Complaints of difficulties 
between Indians and whites are coming up f|:oin agents, Indians, and settlers almost 
daily, and of course these difficulties will continue to become more frequent as the 
white settlers increase around the reservations. Hence the urgency of a speedy prep- 
aration of Indians for citizenship — the disbanding of their tribal relations, the exten- 
sion of the jurisdiction of the local laws over their reservations, and the absorption of 
their occupants as citizens. 

The first and fundamental step toward this end, as before remarked, is the survey 
of reservations and their distribution in severalty among those to whom they belong, 
with titles from the Government. And this is the strongest and most earnest desire of 
the Indians of all the reservations in this Territory, with the exceptions of those of the* 
Quinaielt and Neah Bay reservations, which have not yet been settled around by whites, 
and the lauds of these reservations being mostly poorly adapted to pastnrag^or agri- 
cultural purposes, and the Indians to whom they belong subsisting, as they do, almost 
wholly on fish, care but little about the division of their lands in severalty. But even 
the Indians of these reservations would be benefited by their immediate survey, and 
by induceuients being held out by giving titles to and assistance in making improve- 
ments upon the lands of such as would take them and make permanent homes in sev- 
eral ty^ as the inevitable tendency now, as in all past ages, of the possession of a country 
and property in common, with titles in severalty to none, is to produce indolence and 
indigence ; especially is this the case with the ignorslnt and the uncuiti vated. And this, 
I think, (with perhaps the lesser evil of the distribution of annuities and presents in 
goods and money,) has been the bane of our Indian system^ and the prime cause of the 
want of success in civilizing the Indians. The desire for the survey and division of 
their lauds in severalty has been earnestly expressed and pleaded for by the Indians, 
and asked in the annual reports of my predecessors in this office for years. In a general 
council, a few weeks ago, with the Indians of the Medicine Creek treaty, (embracing 
the Puyallup, Nisqually, and Squaxon reservations,) at which the governor of the Tem- 
tory was present with me, the chiefs in their speeches assured us that they spoke the 
strongest desire of their people when they asked for the survey and division of their 
lands in severalty with titles from the Government. They said 'that they and their 
people desired to build houses, make farms and improvements, and live like white men, 
but that no one knew where his laud was, or had a paper, showing that he owned any 
land at all ; that neighboring white men frequently told them that the Government 
would soon take their reservations and sell them, which caused much uneasiness, and 
hence they had no heart to work and make permanent improvements. Can this be 
wondered at? Would the highest types of our boasted Anglo-Saxon race do any bet- 
ter under similar circumstances ? 

In a recent general council with the Indians of the Chehalis reservation the chiefs 
and head-men expressed an equally earnest desire for the survey and division of their 
lauds. Their head chief said in his speech that if the Government would survey their 
reservation and give each of them deeds to portions of it, like white men, they would 
ask nothing more from it. 

As the boundaries of many of the reservations and additions to the same, in this 
Territory, have not been authoritatively defined, and are the occasion of disputes and 
difficulties, I respectfully ask an act of Congress defining the boundaries of each reser- 
vation ; directing the extension of the lines of the public surveys over them ; fixing the 
terms and conditions upon which they may be transferred in severalty to the Indians, 
and the surplus, if any, sold to the whites ; and specifying the conditions and limita- 
tions in the deeds of transfer from the Government to Indians. 

I would suggest that the conditions and limitations in titles to Indians should require 
that the continued absence of the grantee and of all the members of his or her family, 
from the land granted, for the term of three months at one time,- within twenty years, 
should forfeit the title to the same, and that any alienation of the title by the grantee 
for twenty-five years after receiving it should be null and void as to legtil heirs to the 
third degree of consanguinity. 

For the foregoing, and many other reasons that might be used, I respectfully ask for 
an appropriation of $156,000 to defray the expense of defining boundaries and the sur- 
vey of reservations in this. Territory in severalty. 

INDUSTRIAL BOARDING-SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, ETC. 

The importance of, and necessity for, industrial boarding-schools can only be esti- 
mated by those acciuainted with Indian habits, character, ignorance, prejudices, and 
superstitions which commeuce contaminating their children from the time they are old 
enough to receive ideas. Hence the absolute necessity of separating Indian children 
from their parents as soon as they are old enough to be sent to4chool,audof having them 
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r^ide with and become domesticated iu the families of their teachers, where they can 
learn the habits, manners, and customs of civilized life, as well as obtain an education 
that will qualify them for the duties of such a life. If the Indian children are allowed 
to reside and crow up with their savage parents, while attending school, thej' will 
natnrally absorb from these parents their ideas, habits, manners, customs, prejudices, 
and superstitions, which dp not harmonize or assimilate with the education received. 
So that the education they may receive from their teachers tends to unfit them for 
savage life, and the ideas,' habits, manners, customs, prejudices, and superstitions at 
the same time absorbed from their parents unfits them for civilized life, so that one 
neatralizes the other, and injures rather than benefits ; therefore, aa before remarked, 
the seemingly crael necessity of separating these children, from their parents, from 
the time they commence attending school, and of making these schools '' industrial 
boarding-schools," where the children can acquire the occupations and habits, as well 
'as the education, necessary to civilization. 

The great diflference between the children of civilized parents and those of savage 
and uncivilized as to education, is that the former acquire the habits, manners, customs, 
occnpations, and general training necessary to civilized life and society from their 
parents or guardians at home, while the children of the latter, if they are to be pre- 
pared for civilized life, must acquire the necessary habits, manners, customs, occupa- 
tions, and training, as well as their4 education, from their teachers alone, and can 
acquire nothing at home in the interests of civilization ; hence the great importance 
of having agents, superintendents of schools, teach^, assistant teachers, physicians, 
farmers, and other employes on reservations, of the proper, natural, moral, and ac- 
qnired qualifications to fit them as teachers, in their different lines, of all Indians upon 
their respective reservations, and well qualified to be teachers by example as well as 
by precept, direction, and instruction, as Indians, like all other human beings, arc more 
or lees imitative," and the creatures of surroundings. 

The agent, besides: the fundamental requisites of honesty and morality, should be a 
man of untiring industry and possessing the most thorough, energetic, and varied 
business knowledge and habits, and capable, intelligently and profitably, of superin- 
tending and directing every branch of instruction and business in his agency. Some. 
of the agents, perhaps all, in this superintendency, possess the foregoing requisites and 
qualifications. If I shall discover that ai\y of them are lacking extensively, I will 
•consider it my duty to make suggestions to them and to the Department. 

The male superintendent and teachers of injiustrial boarding-schools, in addition to 
honesty, morality, a thorough knowledge of the common branches of an English educa- 
tion, and the art of teaching; should possess and be able to impart a practical knowl- 
edge of gardening, farming, the care of domestic animals, and other ordinary outdoor 
employments of civilized life, and also be filled with that patient, unselfish missionary 
spirit that through untiring eftbrts plants ideas, imparts light, and winis the love and 
respect of wild, untutored Indian children and confidence of their savage parents by 
constant exhibition of that pity and sincere desire that seeks to benefit and elevate 
them. 

Female teachers of Indian industrial schools should possess all the qualifications and 
requisites mentioned as necessary to successful male teachers, with the exception of 
the knowledge of farming, the care of domestic animals, and other ordinary outdoor 
employments, but instead of these should be able to impart to Indian girls a fliorough, 
practical knowledge of cooking, washing, sewing, and all other ordinary household and 
kitchen duties. 

Some years of contact with Indians, and forty years of observation of efforts to 
ciyilize them, has convinced me that nothing effective in that line can be done with 
adult Indians, especially those of middle or more advanced age, and, therefore, that the 
only hoi)e of permanently civilizing and rescuing them from decay and speedy ex- 
tinction is with the rising generation ; and that hope can only be made effective in 
fruition by separating the rising generation of Indians from their parents and placing 
them in such schools -and under such teachers as I'have indicated. Therefore the im- 
portance of obtaining properly qualified teachers of Indian schools cannot be over- 
estimated. The general want of success in these schools can be attributed almost 
wholly to inefficient teachers. 

Physician^ on reservations should possess a thorough knowledge of their profession, 
with a kind, benevolent disposition, and should each have under their charge one or 
more Indian boys to be instructed and trained by them in the knowledge of their pro- 
fession, and each should give frequent courses of plain, elementary lectures to the 
Indians ot their respective reservations on hygiene, phj^siology, and such other useful 
sciences as would interest and Instruct them, and lose no opportunity of enlightening 
the dark minds around them. 

The farmer on reser^fations, besides being a man of kind heart, correct moral habits, 
and having a thorough yjractical knowledge of farming, should be a man of more than 
ordinary intelligence, energy, industry, and firmness. His whole time on the reservation 
should be devoted to teaching farming practically to the Indians, and, outside of a small 
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garden for family vegetables, should be allowed to carry on no agricaltural business 
for biuiself. The preparation and cultivation of the public or school fiirm should be 
by the labor of the teacher and school-boys^ and the proceeds of that farm go to the 
subsistence of the school-children, the Government employes, and the necessary domestic 
aniuialH and employes, which should be as few as actual needs admit of. The clearing 
u\} and construction of every garden and field on the reservation, howeve^sm all, outside 
of those set cipart for the school, should be under the supervision of the farmer, and he 
should not only verbally direct how these matters are to be done, but should take 
hold with his own hands and show practically the best way to clear up land, fsnce, 
plow, ])Iant, sow, cultivate, and harvest crops, and see that the Indians are economical, 
cleanly, and employ their time profitably. In short, he should ooMstantly circulate 
over his reservation, instruct, assist, direct, and see that everything in his line is 
properly attended to, as a model farmer would over his own farm and among his own 
children. The farmer's wife (no unmarried man should be employed on a reservation) 
should have at least one Indian girl to teach and train in domestic duties, and shonld 
give all the time she can spare from those duties to visiting the huts and houses of 
Indians, and in instructing their women in cooking, washing, ironing, sewing, making, 
mending, and in keeping themselves, families, and houses clean, neat, and clear of 
vermin, and in all other duties of civilized housekeeping. 

The carpenters on reservations should each hs^e one or two Indian boys as appren- 
tices to his trade, and, besides the ordinary shop-work of making and mending, shonld 
assist and instruct the Indians of his reservation in planning and in constructing their 
houses, barns, and other necessary buildings, and, where desired, in cc^structing nest 
paling or board-fences about their dwellings aud gardens. 

The blacksmith and other mechanics employed on reservations should each have the 
care and instruction of one or more Indian apprentices in their respective trades, and 
their wives shonld each have the care and training of one or more Indian girls in 
household duties, and should also, as far as possible, assist the farmer's wife in showing 
and instructing the Indian women of their respective reservations in household dnties. 
So that every Government officer and eniployd, with their wives, on Indian reserva- 
tions, should be in every way well qualified as instructors in their respective callings, 
and be actively engaged in such instructions, realizing that they are in daily contSai 
with a people of a Tower order of iutel^gence and civilization, aud actuated by a 
©troug desire to instruct and elevate them. 

Such is uiy idea of schools and the qualifications and duties of Qovernment oflQcers 
and employes on Indian reservations; and I shall proceed to put this idea into effieotlTe 
operation, as far as possible, in this superintendency. ■ 

, HOSPITALS. 

So much has been said by my pr^ccessors, in their annual reports, on the Boore of 
humanity, Justice, and necessity, for hospitals upon most of the ludian reservations in 
this superint^'-ndency, and for speedy appropriations for constructing and furnishing 
them; and the many reasons and arguments they have advanced, from time to time, 
are so overwhelming and unanswerable, that it ax)pears like presumption in me to 
attempt to add to or urge further reasons for such appropriations. But the many 
instanced of blind and partially blind, insane, and otherwise diseased Indians that 
have come under my o\yu observaticm, that could only be relieved or suocesafblly 
treated in hospitals, and from the statements of a number of physicians employed in 
the Indian Department, of the great difficulty, and often impossibility, of sucoessfuUy 
treating hundreds of cases of diseased Indians met with in their practice, for want of 
proper nursing and the proper administering and effect of medicines, that could only 
be obtained from the care of nurses in comfortable hospitals, I am, on thesooreCM 
common humanity, impelled to urge attention to this matter. 

The Indians are a conquered people, overcome by the intelligence and power ot iu,a 
people boasting of our high civilization aud Christianity. They.-were ignorant, simple^ 
and weak ; we, intelligent, shrewd, and strong ; they saw and felt our superiority and 
wisdom, and, with thesiniplicity of unsuspecting children, believed ns honest and Jvt; 
we- took advantage of tlieir ignorance and confidence, and, through pretended treaties 
and otherwise, took from them a vast country of boundless wealth for which they have 
received no ade(iuate compensation. The poisonous vices of our partial civiliEation, 
like the impurities in water, settle to the bottom toward barbarism, and hence bar- 
barians coming in contact with our civilization first meet with and absorb these poi* 
sonous vicos. Tliose who survive this deadly contact and come up through this stratum 
of vices, may, by proper eftbrt, be rescued and bronght.up to a comparative civilization. 
The Indians of tliis coast, since meeting with the white man, have been passing through 
tliis terrible contact, and have been tliereby swept away by thousands. Whole trilMS 
have become entirely extinct, other tribes that numbered thousands have been reduced 
^o below a dozen each. Old settlers tell me that there is not now in this Territory half 
as many Indians as there were twenty years ago. Before the white man came, ** igno- 
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ranee was bliss " with the Indians. Then this coast, especially the region of Puget 
Sonnd, was trnly their paradise. Its numerons bays, inlets, and streams I'nruished them 
witli fish, its ebl>-tides with clams and oysters, its waters avjd adjoining lands with 
game for.meat, and skins and furs for clothing and bow-strings ; also all the bark and 
timber for tires, and for the constrnction of their hnts, canoes, and bows, and an abun- 
dance of berries and roots for food, while its mild climate enabled them to live with 
comfort almost constantly in the open air. Their wants were few and simple^ and could 
be satisfied almost without effort. They had indolent ease, simple amusements, animal 
health, rude peace, savage abundance, comparative happiness, and increased in great 
numbers. The whites, like Satan of old, came to this Indian paradise and allured and 
deceived these simple children of nature with the promises and gifts of a high civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. But instead of education and knowledge of the arts and sciences 

, of civilization they received measles, small-pox, and gonorrhea, and instead of the love, 
peace, charity, virtue, and temperance of Christianity, they received hate, war, and 
marder, syphilis, bad whisky, and intemperance. Under these fatal diseases and vices 
of the white man the Indian race is rapidly passing away ; the havoc occasioned by 
them, instead of being stayed by their simple remedies and foolish sorcery called tim- 
animuSf is accelerated. These loathsome and fatal diseases can only be reached and 
successfully treated by the strong concentrated remedies of our physicians, but, on 
account of the constant exposure of the diseased Indians, their intemperate and filthy 
habits, their ignorance about giving medicines, in nursing, preparing proper food and 
caring for their sick, these strong medicines kill in about ten cases Avhere they, cure in 
one. If this fatality among Indians is not arrested, the entire race on this coast will 
become extinct in about a generation more. 

Considering the foregoing facts, and further facts that we, the white race, invited our- 
selves to this Indian paradise ; that we, through our superior intelligence, cunning, and 
power, have appropriated all of their vj^t and val uable country and assigned them to a few 
comparatively small reservations ; that we, instead of imparting to them our intelligence 
and civilization, have given them vices and diseases that have degraded and are rapidly 
destroyiug them ; that we, the American people, are among the most powerful on earth, 
bear the van of progress^ and represent the highest type of civilization and Christianity, 
is there not an overwhelming equitable, moral, and Christian obligation resting on us 
to make an effort to lift up the remnants of the poor, weak, ignorant, diseased, down- 
trodden, uncomplaining, perishing race from beneath the feet of our growing power, and 
save.them from total extinction 1 If the Government does recognize the validity of 
this duty and obligation, the first step toward their fulfillment is the erection and main- 
tenance of hospitals in which#the loathsome and deadly diseases received from the 
white man may be successfully treated and eradicated. I therefore, for the purpose of 
erecting and furnishing such hospitals, ask for an appropriation of §2,500 for each of 

• the agencies in this Territory, and also for the Colville and Chehalis reservations, with 
a provision for the care of the insane, blind, and helpless at those hospitals. 

ANNUITIES AND TKESENTS. 

I am convinced that the policy of giving to the Indians annuities and presents in 
Yarions kinds of goods, often of no real utility or benefit to them, has been ^ fruitful 
source of CA'il, and has done much to demoralize, degrade, and retard their civilization. 
The truth of the old saying, " come easy, go easy," is demonstrated more or less strongly 
every time a tribe receives an annuity or present in goods. The goods thus received, 
almost as a general rule, are squandered in gambling and drinking, and in a few weeks 
after being received by the Indians may be found largely in the hands of unprinci- 
pled white men and half-breeds, who follow and fleece the Indians, who, through this 
mistaken policy of the Government, have acquired reckless, prodigal, gambling habits. 
This policy has been followed so long that it has almost destroyed that native inde- 
pendence and dignity originally possessed by the Indians, and. rendered their tribes 
dependent mendicants, who seem to look for and expect presents and gifts from whit.e 
men, especially Government officials, as a matter of course. I know that I speak the 
observations and convictions of every honest oflicial of the Indian Department, who 
has had opportunity for observing these niattei's, that this policy of giving goods, 
trinkets, tobacco, money, &c., to Indians has had an evil and most pernicious ett'ect 
upon them. Instead of giving such articles, let the money usually expended for these 
things be used in erecting and constructing saw-mills, grist-mills, school, council, and 
dwelling houses, workshops, banis, and stables, wherever ea<'h is needed or necessary, 
and for purchasing reaping, mowing, planting, thrashing, drill, sewing, knitting, and 
washing machines, wagons, plows, harrows, and other agricultural implements whete- 
ever needed. In projier cases let the money be expended in the development of valua- 
ble fisheries, such as in the erecting of necessary building4h[>urchasing or constructing 
the vessels, boats, seines, weirs, &c., and making all arrangements for catching, pack- 
ing, and marketing the fish. Also in clearing and fencing lands, and in x>nrchasing 
domestic animals for the Indians. In short, give the Indians only the necessary build. 
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ings, machinery, material, &c., of civilization, to enable them to procure the food, 
clothing, comforts, and luxuries of life only by their own labor j and thus stimu^^te 
them to industry and ecojiomy, instead of indolence and profligacy. 

CHEHALIS RESERVATION. 

The Indians for whom this reservation was set apart, being parties to no treaty, 
number at least 600, and consist of remnants of the Chehalis, Chinook, Shoal Water 
Bay, (ylatsop, Humptolops, Cakokian, and Cowlitz tribes. The Chehalis is the largest 
of these tribal remnants, and reside mostly on the reservation, which contains about 
5,000 acres, the largest portion of which is rich bottom-land, heavily timbered, and 
with a dense undergrowtli, and when cleared and brought under cultivation is very 
productive agricultural land. About 250 acres have been cleared, fenced, and brought 
partially under cultivation. 

When I took charge and visited this reservation, I found these inclosed lands poorly 
cultivated, for the want of i)roper energy, management, and business ability m the 
farmer then in charge, and because pf his not having sutflcient help, there having, for 
a length of time, been no white employd on the reservation besides himself. 

I have tried, as the honorable Commissioner is aware, to make some changes in this 
respect. I feel very sure that the agricultural, lumber, and stock-raising capabilities 
of this reservation, together with the physical and mental capabilities oi the Indians 
belonging to it, can be so developed, trained, and managed, as not only to furnish 
comfortable homes and amply maintain all these Indians in a foAv years, but, in time 
not distant, accumulate a surplus sufficient to support a splendid industrial school, pay 
all employes, and render the reservation self-sustaining and independent of any sup- 
port from the Government ; and have all the Indians belonging to it well prepared to 
bo turned over to the State of Washington as her .native-born citizens, qualified to dis- 
charge their duty as such, and to take care of themselves individually. I will guaran- 
tee that this end shall bo accomplished within ten years, perhaps hafSf of that time,'if 
the course, policy, and training I shall indicate is carried out, and the Gk)vemment 
grants means to fully do so. ♦ 

To insure the fuliillment of this guarantee will require — 

First. The survey of the reservation, and the granting of titles to the Indians by the 
Government, as before indicated, as fast as they select portions of it and have com- 
plied with the homestead laws. 

Second. The maintenance ofan efficient industrial boarding-school, with teachers, &0. 

Third. The erection, furnishing, and support of a ho^ital, and the employment of a 
physician to take charge of it. I will here state that, seeing there was much disease 
and mortality among the Indians on and belonging to this reservation, and finding 
that the physician appointed to attend these Indians in connection with his duties at 
Olympia, having his office at Olympia, "was too far away (twenty-one miles) to render 
them proper attention, I have discontinued said position and appointed a physician, 
at the same salary, to reside on the Chehalis reservation for the benefit of Indians on 
and belonging to the same. This physician, or his successor, can take charge of the 
hospital when erected. ' 

Fourth. The erection of commodious machine-shops, aud providing each with its 
ai)pro|)riate set of tools, and the employment of an efficient carpenter, blacksmith, 
shoe, harness, and wagon maker, of the character before indicated, to take charge of 
each. .' , 

Fifth. The employment of a skilled and efficient farmer to take charge of the reser- 
vation, also of an assistant farmer. 

Sixth. The j)rocuring a good portable saw-mill, and the employment of au engineer 
and sawyer. 

The nearest place where lumber can be procured for the use of this reservation is at 
Tumwater Mills, one mile from Olympia, and has to be hauled twenty miles, over very 
rough roads, half the year impassable. I now have trains hauling lumber from Tum- 
water for an addition to the school-building. 

If the i^olicy I have indicated is approved by the honorable Commissioner and Con- 
gress, the saw-iuill on this resorvatiou would be indispensable, for, besides the large 
amount of lumber that would be needed for the construction and use of shops, dwell- 
ing-houses, barns, fences, &c., for the Indians, there being a large amount of fine tim- 
ber on and around said reservation, suitable for lumber, the saw-mill could be made 
to produce a large income from the sale of lumber outside. 

Seventh. The procuring of a thrashing and reaping and mowing machine for the 
usfe of said reservation, also a sntlieieut supply of wagons, harness, plows, and other 
necessary agricultural implements. 

Kigbtli. The jjurchase of^ least one good stable-horse, for the improvement of the 
small scrub breed of Indian horstts, to be tit for work animals. 

Ninth. The erection of a ctmnnodions church-building, to be open to all Christian 
denominations, and to be used for lectures on moral and scientific purposes. 
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Tenth. The construction of a good grivSt-mill with one run of burrs, to be propelled 
by steam or water, as may 15e deemed most convenient and economical. 

Eleventh. Autliority in the superintendent to appoint and invest one or more persons 
on said reservation with the powers and duties of justices of the peace in enforcing the 
civil and criminal laws of this Territory among the Indians, also with the powers and 
daties of a United States commissioner in enforcing the United States laws aud regu- 
lations of the Indian Department among said Indians, and between said Indians and 
the whites, and also with the additional powers, duties, and jurisdiction of judges of the 
circuit courts of this Territory in enforcing the civil aud criminal laws among the In- 
dians, with the right of appeal by parties to the superintendent, who should be invested 
with the jurisdiction of the highest appellate court. Also, one or more constables, and 
one sheriff, to execute process of courts. 

Twelfth. Three years from the return of the survey of said reservation all surplus 
lands then remaining unsettled and not homesteaded by Indians, aud not required for 
school and other purposes, to be sold, after due notice, to the highest bidder, aud at not 
less than $2.50 per acre. The proceeds of such sales to form a permanent fund to be 
securely invested, at the highest legal rate of interest, under direction of the superin- 
tendent, and the interest to be applied to the support of the school, hospital, and 
asylum. 

With the foregoing appliances, facilities, and arrangements, the beneficent policy of 
the President can be carried out, and the remnants of the Indian tribes belonging to 
this reservation be changed tp American citizens. Now, considering the relation of the 
Grovernment toward these once powerful tribes, is it asking too much of her to make 
liberal appropriations for tiding them over the rough breakers from savage to civilized 
life? These tribes when first discovered by the white man were in peaceable possession 
of, and had the just right to, all the country around Gray's Harbor, and from about 
ten miles north of that bay, south sixty miles along the Pacific coast to the mouth of 
the Columbia River. The rich valley of the Chehalis and all the country south of that 
valley to the Columbia River ; the valley of the Cowlitz and all the country west of it 
to the Pacific ; embracing the present counties of Pacific, Wahkiakum, Cowlitz, west 
half of Lewis, south half of Chehalis, and the southwest fourth of Thurston ; in all 
near two million acres of land, which our Government, without treatj'^, purchase, or 
contract, or right of any kind, save that which is governed by might, took from these 
weak, powerless barbarians aud appropriated to her own use. After years of complain- 
ing, the protest against the injustice of this wholesale absorption of their country was 
so far heeded that in 1860 Superintendent Geary directed to be set apart to them a tract 
of about 5,000 acres, (out of a country all justly their own,) which constitutes the 

E resent Chehalis reservation. The Cowlitz, Chinook, Shoalwater Bay, aud Humtolops, 
ave never recognized this reservation as their home, and refused to come and reside 
on it ; nor have they ever consented to receive a present of any kind from Govern- 
ment, fearing it might bo couiftrued into a payment for their lands. 

A considerable amount of blankets, calico, and other goods had been purchased by 
my predecessor for distribution to the different tribes belonging to tjie Chehalis reser- 
vation, under an act of Congress making an appropriation for that purpose. These 
goods ariived about the time I took charge of this superintendency, and I sent word 
to the different bauds and tribes having a right to receive these goods that I would be 
on that reservation on the 10th and 11th of September to distribute them. None of 
the Cowlitz, Chinooks, or Shoalwater Bay tribes came. Chinoose, chief of the Hum- 
tolops, and about seventy of his people arrived on the 11th, having sent a runner, who 
arrived the day before, to inform me that they were only coming to have a talk with 
me, and wished mo to await their arrival. When they arrived I offered them provisions, 
but they refused to take any, saying that they had plenty of dried fish and clams. I 
then offered them blankets and other goods, but they declined taking anything, saying 
that they had come to talk about their lands; that they never had taken any goods 
from the United States, and that, though they were j^oor, they wanted nothing from 
the Government but a paper that woula enable them to hold their land against white 
men who were threatening to drive them away from it. I told them to come to the 
r^ervation with their peoi)le, where there was plenty of room and good land for all. 
They replied that that was not their home; that they had always lived at the mouth 
of tne Humtolop and Chinoose Rivers, where their fathers had lived and died from 
time immemorial, and they wished to live and die there ; that they did not know how 
to live away from salt water, where they could always get plenty of fish and clams. 
They further said that Governor Stevens and several other superintendents and officers 
since his time had assured them that they could remain where they were and white 
men would not be allowed to disturb them, but that Governor Stevens had sent survey- 
ors there, and afterward white men had come and told them that they had bought their 
country, and they must leave ; that these white men had brought a large number of 
cattle and were driving off their ponies, and that they did not know what to do, and 
begged me, in the most earnest manner, to secure them a title to a small portion of 
land, including their home, and they would ask nothing more; that they had never 
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sold or given their land to our Government ; that they were few, weak, and poor, 
while our Government was mighty in power and wealth, ai!d they hoped she would not 
take their homes from them. 1 told them I would state their case to the Grovernment, 
which I now do, and I hope the Government will compljr with their request, which cau 
only be done by buying back the land, as I found upon inquiry at the laud-office since 
my return that all the land around the bay on both sides of the mouth of the Hunito- 
lop (except the school-sections,) and up both sides of that river for miles, has been sold, 
mostly to non-resident speculators. Of course the scriptural injunction to make resti- 
tion of the property wrongfully taken cannot be complied with by the Government 
toward the Indians for whom the Chehalis reservation was set apart, but moral 
reparation to some extent can be made by developing the agricultural and other capa- 
bilities of that reservation, and making it attractive and comfortable, induce these 
Indians to make it their homes, and in a few years civilize and citizenize them. This 
cau be done if the policy I have indicated is honestly and energetically carried out. 
To do this will require — 

For designating boundary and extending survey of it (*) 

Industrial boarding-school $5, 000 

Hospital, furniture, and pay of physician *. 5, 000 

Machine-shops and tools for each 5, 000 

Salary for five mechanics 5, 000 

Salary for farmer and assistant 2,200 

Tortable saw-mill 3,000 

Salary for engineer and sawyer 2, 000 

Church 1,500 

Grist-mill - 4,500 

Stable-horse ^... 300 

For which amounts I respectfully ask an appropriation. 

rUYALLUP RESERVATION. 

I see that this reservation has been described so often and fully in reports of my 
predecessors that any further description by me would be useless. I will only say that it 
consists of about 23,000 acres, two-thirds of which, though most heavily timbered, is 
very rich agricultural land. The balance of this tract is upland and only valuable for 
the large amount of fine fir-timber on it. This reservation was set apart seventeen 
years ago, and if the money and labor provided for it by treaty ratified April 10, 1^, 
had been honestly and judiciously expended in developing its splendid agricultural 
capabilities, and in efforts to properly instruct and civilize the Indians belonging to it, 
they could not only have been rendered self-sustaining years ago, but been long since 
educated and merged into the body-politic as orderly, fntelligent American citizens. 
This much-desired end, which is now sought to be obtained bj"^ the beneficent policy of 
the President, can be fully obtained within the ne:3f:t six or eight years if the policy 
and civilizing appliances, and helps I have recommended for the Chehalis reservation, 
be extended to this. 

The Puyallup, Nisqually, and Squaxon reservations were set apart by the provisions 
of the Medicine Creek treaty, for the use and benefit of the difl:erent tribes and baiuds 
named in that treaty, and I would advise that the lines of the Government surveys be 
extended over each as soon as possible, and that such portions of the two latter (which 
are poor and mostly unfit for agricultural pur^voses) as are not at once selected by the 
Indians as homesteads, be sold as Government lands are, and the proceeds applied jor 
the support of the industrial boarding-school, hospital, and asylum to be established on 
the Puyallup reservation for the benefit of all the tribes and bands that belong under 
the Medicine Creek treaty, and such Indians as do not select land at Squaxon and 
Nisqually be moved to the Puys^up reservation, where there is plehty of good lands 
for all. This treaty provides for the pay of a physician, school-teacher, fiirmer, carpen- 
ter, and blacksmith for twenty years, but for no agent. I found that the salaries paid 
these employ<58 were inadequate to procure the services of pei'sdus best qnalifiea fbt 
these positions. There is no agency-building, and I found the school, shops, and 
employ^ residences poorly constructed, small, one-story buildings, badly arranged, and 
miserably located, about one mile above the mouth of the Puyjillup River, on laud subject 
to frequent overflow from high-waters of the river and back-water of tides. I fonud 
no school-fann, nor an attempt at one, and no land tit for such a invm on the side of tlie 
river where the buildings are. I found that the school has been an almost total failure, 
as I was unable to find or hoar of a single Indian, male or female, who had learned 
either to read or write from the whole seventoeu years of teaching there, indeed the 
fund appropriated for the support of a school there, only $750 per annum to clothe and 
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board them, is wholly inadequate, and the hovel in which the few occasionally there 
are taught, fed, and lodged, Ms unfit to he designated with the name of school-house. 
I found no proper eifort at farming anywhere on the reservation. The Indians have 
many small patches of potatoes and other vegetables which grow luxuriantly with 
slight cultivation ; also patches of timothy, oats, and wheat, all of which grow abun- 
dantly wherever opportunity is aiforded. These patches and small fields are miserably 
fenced with rails, poles, logs, and brush; the fences are mostly grown up and hid by 
weeds jCnd brash that are everywhere spreading and making headway for the entire 
possession. The Indians appear to have had no instrnction in farming, or in the con- 
struction of their dwellings, and their efforts in both these lines are rude and truly 
Indian. The school, shops, and employ^ building are all on the south side of the river, 
while the main part of the reservation, with nearly all of the available agricultural 
land, is on the north side of the river, which can only be crossed in boats. I found on 
the reservation north of the river thousands of acres of splendid agricultural land aud 
a fine location for a school-farm and for school, shop, and employd buildings, never sub- 
ject to overflow, and easily cleared and made available for agricultural purposes. 

I have selected a location for a school-farm and buildings, and have directed the 
farmer in charge, with the other employ(;^s, to proceed as speedily as possible with the 
clearing up of land for a school-farm, and, as soon as means are obtained, will proceed 
to put up buildings suitable for a commodious industrial boarding-school and the 
different mechanic-shops aud residences for employes, and proceed to civilize the In- 
dians belonging to these three reservations, and prepare them for citizenship. 

To accomplish this end, I respectfully ask the same powers, appliances, and appro- 
priations as asked for the Chehalis reservaticm, except for a saw-mill, which is not 
Deeded at Puyallup, as any number of saw-logs can be taken from the reservation by 
water to the mill at Tacoma*, only three miles distant, and all lumber needed can be 
easily procured from there. 

The moral obligation resting on our Government to put forth a strong and liberal 
effort to rescue from extinction, civilize, and prepare for citizenship the renmants of the 
nlDe different tribes and bands of Indians included in the Medicine Creek treaty, is 
nearly as strong as that resting on her toward the Indians assigned to the Chehalis 
reservation. For, though there was the semblance of a treaty with the former by 
which the Government obtained color of title to the vast body of land described, while 
in the latter case there was no treaty to give color to title, yet it will not be pretended 
that the price agreed to be paid was anything like adequate. That body of land, as 
described by the Medicine Creek treaty, embraces all of the very large county of Pierce, 
some three townships in the southwest corner of King; three-fourths of Thurston, within 
which this city is located ; the southeast fourth of Mason, and the southeast quarter 
of Kitsap County, making over two milli(m acres, together with nearly the south half 
of Puget Sound — all for the sum of §32,500, in payments ranging for twenty years, 
without interest. 

Of the three reservations set apart for the Indians out of this body of land, only one 
contains good agricultural land. Twenty-nine thousand live hundred dollars of the 
original $32,500 has been paitl to Government officials for them, but the Indians have 
nothing to show for it, and their chiefs and head-men, at the late general council held 
with them, complained to me that but a small portion of the money and goods promised 
them by the treaty had been received by their people, and requested me to write to 
Washington giving information about this matter, and try to have the Government pay 
as promised. They mentioned a number of fine promises that were made at the time 
which they understood Avere in the written treaty, but were not. 

Among the unfultilled i)romises in the treaty is one in article 6, which, among other 
things, stipulates that the President niay " cause the whole, or any portion of the lands 
hereby reserved, to be surveyed into lots, and assign the same to such individuals or 
families as are willing to avail themselves of the privilege, and will locate on the same 
as a permanent home." The Indians have, for the past ten years, been asking in vain 
for this 8urveJ^ Article 10 stipulates, among other things, for the establishment of " an 
agricultural and industrial school," but nothing in that line worth mentioning has yet 
been attempted. But three years of the unexpinid term of paynjents under the treaty 
yet remain, and these i^ayments tave run down to $1,000 per annum, which sum is too 
small for any extensive improvement, but, with the other sums asked, will heli) out 
with implements, <Xr.c. 

All things considered, the highest interests of humanity, duty, and interest unite in 
demanding that the Government should grant the means asked to civilize and citi- 
zenize the Indians of the Medicine Creek treaty. 

YAKAMA AGENCY. 

I was much pleased and surprised on visiting the Yakama reservation, in August 
last, to witness the splendid results of AgcMit Wilbur's labor with the people of his 
agency. He has fully demonstrated the truth of that generally doubted and scouted 
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problem among western people, the capability of Indians for permanent civilization 
and Christianization. I saw there finely cultivated farms, well-bUilt houses, bams, and 
other oiit-lmildings, fences, ditclies, &c.; many hay «ud grain stacks, iinmerouB 
wagons, plows, thrashirg, reaping, and mowing machines, au(l other agricnltural im- 
plements, all the property and njostly the work of Indians who owned, besides, many 
cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs. They have also a large and well-attended school, and 
two churches, with full congregations of well-dressed, orderly, and devout worshipers; 
in short, all the appliances and indications of a well-established and healthy civiliza- 
tion. This great })rogress is due almost wholly to the elforts of Agent Wilbur, who 
has been with the Indians of that reservation in the capacity of missionary, teacher, 
or agent almost continuously over twelve years, and through his thorough knowledge 
of Indian character and his unselfish, untiring energy, iirmness, kindness, zeal, and 
devotion to their best interests has won entire confidence. Haviiig no children of his 
own, he seems to have adopted the o,000 Indians of his reservation, and personally 
knows and calls them all by name, and they respect and look up to him and to his ex- 
cellent Christian wife as a father and mother. Being a man of excellent judgment 
and thorough practical business habits, his people come to him for advice in every- 
thing. He does not sit in his oliice or ride around over his reservation, merely order- 
ing and directing what is to be done, but he takes hold with his own hands and shows 
how work of various kinds should be done. lie goes with the Indians to the moan- 
tains, camps with them, and, with ax, saw, and gad, assists and shows how to cut and 
haul saw-logs ; with his carpenter, and assists in building houses and barns for the 
Indians; with the farmer, and instructs the Indians in cultivating, sowing, plaudng, 
harvesting, and thrashing the crops. He leads and instructs in the churches and 
Sabbath-schools ; he visits the sick and dying, and comforts the afflicted. He hears, 
decides, and settles disputes and dirticulties, tries and convicts wi-ong-doers, admon- 
ishes the erring, and punishes the gnilty. On his reservation he is the kind governor, 
wise legislator, just judge, stern sheriff, busy worker, and good instructor in all physi- 
cal, nun'al, and religious duties; everywhere aiid at all times an earnest, ])ractic8l 
working man, profitably employing every hour, and civilizing and improving those 
around him, both by ])recept and example. Considering Mr, Wilbur's mature af^ 
(being over sixty,) his long experience among Indians, his probity and integrity, his 
energy and business habits, his peculiar fitness for the position he holds, the Indian 
Department cannot more certainly and effectually insure the rapid progress, civihza- 
tion, and prosperity of the Indians of the Yakama reservation thau by granting every- 
thing he asks in his annual report, and letting him have his own way. 

The great need of, and immense benelit that would be derived from, the et-eam saw- 
mill he asks permission to obtain is perceived at a glance. 

There is an inexhaustible supply of the finest of pine timber for lumber in the monn- 
tains on the reservation. This lumber is greatly needed for the constniction of buildings 
and fences. History and experience have diiinonstrated that every well-constracted 
building of lumber, brick, or stone, and every fence built in the style of good husbandry, 
by white man or Indian on his own land, is an advance step in permanent civilization. 

Such a saw-mill, besides supplying all the lumber needed for the reservation, would 
produce a fine income from the saleof lumber to settlements around, and, as Mr. Wilbur 
proposes to purchase and operate the saw-mill without asking a cent from the Groveni- 
ment, I hope he will at once be permitted to obtain it. 

It will be seen that Mr. Wilbur, in his annual report for this year, corrohorates my 
yiews as hereinbefore expressed, as to the evil of the mistaken policy of distributing 
annuities and presents to Indians in goods and money, and asks that he be permitted 
to invest the remaining five annual payments of $4,000 each, as they fall due, under the 
terms of the Yakama treaty, in young cattle. I liavo not a doubt of the wisdom of this 
policy if carried out with the energy, honesty, good judgment, and management charw- 
t eristic of Mr. WMl bur. The da^a mentioned in his accomi)anying annual report, and 
upon which he bases the great increase and profit of such an investment, is founded 
upon many years of observation and experience, and may be relied on with certainty* 
If he is permitted to thus invest the remaining annuities and to procure the ateaw 
saw -mill, and the reservation is surveyed and divided in severalty as requested, the 
Indians of that reservation when the payments and employes provided for by treaty 
cease, will not only be able to sustain and care for themselves, but be comparatively 
civilized and prosperous, and ])e on the high road to affluence. I therefore cordially 
"second the motion" to permit Mr. Wilbur to invest annuities in cattle as be may 
deem best. 

I unite with Agent Wilbur in calling special attention of the Department to ^,250 
due his agency either from the Government, or from the estate' and offlciaj bond of the 
late superintendent of Indian affairs of this Territory, W. H. Waterman, deceased. 
The unpaid drafts of said deceased tor the sum of $7,238.73 on the assistant treasnrer 
at San Francisco are in this office. The I)(;partment is referred by Agent Wilbur fi>ri 
full history and statement of this matter to his account-current, and statement there- 
with, for the month of July, 1867. Justice as well as the honor of th6 Goveniment »• 
qnires the jjrompt settlement of this matter. 
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QUINAIELT AGENCY. 

The treaty with the Indians to whom the Quinaielt reservation is assiofned was con- 
cluded in July, 1855, and in January, 1856, and ratified in March, 1859. By that treaty 
onr Government obtained color of title to a vast tract of country, includin<]j near a hun- 
dred miles of the Pacific coast of this Territory, from a few miles south of Cape Flattery 
to a few miles' north of Gray's Harbor, and back from the coast some thirty or forty 
miles to the middle of the Coast ran<]je of mountains, einbracini^ probably about two 
million acres, for the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, in payments for twenty years 
without interest. The tract of land thus ceded is generally very poor, broken, moun- 
tainous, and rocky, and, with the exception of souie narrow strips of bottom-lands along 
Rome of the streams that enter the Pacific, and a few wet prairies, it is wholly unfit 
for agricultural or grazing purposes. 

The reservation set apart out of this tract for the use of four tribes, viz, the Quilahutes, 
Hobs, Quits, and Quinaielts, about 600 in all, contains about 42,000 acres, and is located 
on the Pacific coast from about half a mile north of the mouth of the Quinaielt River 
to a point ten miles south of that river and about six miles back from the coast. The 
ijiost valuable part of this reservation, and in fact the only part that has value, is that 
portion of the Quinaielt River that is in it, which is about fonr miles, including its 
month. This river, besides furnishing an iuexhaustible supply of the finest salmon on 
the whole Pacific coast, has strips of about 200 acres of bottom-land which, though 
heavily timbered, could, with labor, industry, energy, and time, be brought under cul- 
tivation. There is a prairie of something over 100 acres on the reservation a few miles 
back from the coast, which, though too wet for cultivation, might be made valuable 
for grazing purposes. The timber on the reservation and along the coast from Gray's 
Harbor to the reservation over which I i)assed is generally spruce and hemlock, which, 
though often very large in circumference, is mostly low and knotty, and therefore not 
of much value for lumbering purposes. 

The nearest white settlers on the coast south of the reservation, only two, are thirty 
miles distant, at or near the outlet of Gray's Harbor, and I am told that a few white 
femilies have settled on some prairie lands and engaged in grazing upon the Quiliute 
River, some thirty or forty miles north of t^e reservation. There is no settlement of 
either whites or Indians east of the reservation, and indeed, with the exception of the 
visits of a few Avhite men and Indians to Quinaielt Lake, some thirty miles above the 
mouth of the river of that name, which is its outlet, the vast regiou east of the reser- 
vation to the country bordering on Puget Sound, nearly a hundred miles in length and 
thirty in width, is almost wholly unexj>lored ; so that the reservation is wholly isolated 
from white settlements at present, and, from the quality of the country around it, is 
likely to remain so for many years to come. 

This reservation has been set apart, and the intended to be civilizing appliances of 
an agency established on it, an<l brought to bear on the Indians belonging to it, 
over ten years, but upon my late visit to it I could discover but very faint traces of 
any advance in civilization among them, and think that the efforts that have been 
made in that direction have been an almost total failure, and that the Indians of that 
extreme western coast would probably have been equally as well, if not better off, 
physically, morally, and religiously, if they had never seen a white man. 

Therfe is no safe harbor or lauding on the whole west coast of Washington Territory 
from Cape Flattery to the mouth of the Columbia River. 

Vessels of light draught, in calm weather, can pass over the bar and through the nar- 
row channel into the bay called Gray's Harbor, and when once iu, have plenty of safe 
anchorage, but it is difficult getting in or out. Light-draught vessels can also, in very 
calm weatlier, land and receive cargoes at or near Point Grenville on the Quinaielt 
reservation, but there is no safe anchorage or protection there in rough weather. 
The only way by land to Gray's Harbor from the reservation is along the beach, and 
on account of the road over Point Grenville being washed away every winter by the 
rains, and passing at other places along the base and around the points of tide- washed 
precipices, it is impassable through the winter, and at many otjier times through the 
year ; and at all times is a very heavy, laborious road for the passage of loaded wagons 
on account of having to pass over many patches of soft yielding sand, some of them a 
mile or more in width, so that the reservation is very difficult of access for goods and 
snpplies. It is about a hundred miles to the nearest saw-mill where lumber could be 
obtained for floors, &c., in furnishing houses, but fortunately for these purposes a ves- 
sel-load of lumber wiis wrecked on the coast of the reservation a few years ago and 
blown a^hore, and has funiished all the lumber needed. 

But one of the f(mr tribes that have been made parties to the Quinaielt treaty is on 
the reservation. The Quiliutcs, Hohs, and Quits reside at different points and dis- 
tances on the coast north of the reservation, and say they never agreed to sell their 
coantry, nor did they, to their knowledge, sign any treaty disposing of their right to it. 
That they were present at the time the treaty with them is alleged to have been made, 
but that the pax>er that they signed was explained to them to be an agreement to keep 
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the peace with citizens of the United States, and to accord thenni the same rights to 
come into their country and trade for fnrs, &c., as had previonsly heen accorded to 
the Hudson Bay Conjpany, and that the presents and payments in goods that they 
then received, and have been since receiving, were believed by them to be in consider- 
ation of their observance of that agreement. They therefore refuse to leave their 
homes and localities in which they then and still reside, and move on the reservation 
which they (the Quiliutes, Hohs, and Quits) regard as the homes and the property of 
the Quinaielts. 

All the tribes made parties to this treaty, together with the remnants of the Cbehalis, 
Humptulups, Shoalwater Bay, and Chinook tribes residing along this C(»ast south of 
the reservation to the mouth of the Columbia River, and the Makah tribe, residing at 
Cape Flattery, north, are emphatically h?h-eaters, and draw their subsistence almost 
wholly from the water, and therefore have but little taste or desire for agricultural or 
land productions. From this it will be seen that this Quairiaielt reservation presents 
a very difficult field, and the Indians belonging or assigned to it very unpromising 
subjects for civilization by the ordinary bark-mill process. 

The want of progress in civilizing the Indians belonging to this reservation is attrib- 
utable to three main causes: First. Inadequacy of means. Second. Misapplication of 
the means that were furnished. Third. Want of that energy, industry, enterprise, 
determination, good judgment, and general business ability which overcomes obsta- 
cles, turns everything to account, and makes the best of every circumstance and situa- 
tion. 

First, inadequacy of means. — The annuities under the treaty, only $2,500 the first year, 
(thirteen years ago,) have run down in amount to $1,000 for the present year, and 
will remain the same for the next two succeeding years, when the amount will drop 
to $700 for the remaining five years. Considering the great difficulty of obtaining 
supplies, the heavy timber and scarcity of agricultural lands, and anti-agricultnnu 
tastes of the Indians, &c., the sum that accrued each year was too small to effect much, 
even under the most judicious management. 

Second, misapplication of the means that were furnished. — What I have already said 
upon the evil of squandering annuities in goods would seem sufficient on this point, 
but the very different circumstances of the Jndians belonging to this reservation from 
those of most other reservations in this Territory requires further notice in tbis con- 
nection. The Indians, as before remarked, are fish-eaters, and theQuinaielt River affords, 
at certain seasons of the jear, vast supplies of the finest salmon oji the Pacific coast, 
or perhaps in the world. Then let there be a good fishery established there, and put 
these Indians to work in a line of business they like, and develop and civilize thom on 
that line. For the wagon and harness maker I mentioned in my general remarks, sub- 
stitute a cooper and a skilled fisherman and packer. For the thrashing-machine and 
most other agricultural implements mentioned, substitute the necessary buildings, 
boa-ts, nets, weirs, and all the other appliances of a large fishery. 

With the exceptions mentioned I would recommend the appropriations and appli- 
ances asked for the Chehalis reservation. A small portable saw-mill is much needed, 
for reasons stated. A grist-mill is not required now, but a few years hence will be, 
when the agricultural capabilities of the reservation are developed. 

Third, tcant of energy, industry, ^'c., is apparent from various facts, — Tlie agency, 
employes, and shop-buildings, (one-story and generally of logs,) though comfortable, 
are partly surrounded by large logs and stumps, iu the few acres of heavy forest that 
has been cut down, and which fire and axes, if industriously employed for the last six 
or eight years, might have removed or destroyed, and added largely to the clearing for 
gardens and pasturage. The school, though it has been in operation for the last ten 
years, has not yet, that I could find or hear of, turned out a boy or girl that could 
read or write. 

The farming operations, though they have been going on some six or eight years, 
have only partially cleared some ten or twelve acres, the original stumps being still on 
the ground to a considerable extent. Fire and axes could have destroyed them if 
these things hfid been pushed. This partially cleared field is up the river, some two 
or three miles from the agency buildings, and can only be reached with teams by 
water. I think axes, picks, ana spades, with energy, might have constructed a wagon- 
road to that field. I was told that considerable improvement has been made by the 
carpenter and others, upon the agency and some of the employ^ buildings. I was also 
shown some two or three small Indian dwellings, built after the style of civilization, 
with floors, doors, windows, chimneys, fire-places, &c. ; but most of the Indian dwell- 
ings or lodges I saw were constructed after the old Indian style of architecture, with- 
out floors, doors, fire-places, «fec. ; the sides being of upright slabs or bark, and the 
roofs of bark or clapboards. The hole in the side, for entrance, was closed by a board, 
mat, or skin, and a narrow opening in the comb of the roof answered the double pur- 
pose of admitting light and letting out the smoke, after it has passed around the eyes 
and lungs of the occupants, and through quantities of fish, and occasionally other meat 
hanging above their heads to dry. The many discouraging circumstances and difflcul 
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ties attending civilizing operations at this agency, together with the inadequacy of 
the pay of the sub-agent and employes, go far in excuse for failure in that line. The 
pay of the sub-agent, physician, and teacher is only $1,000 each, in greenbacks, which 
are at a discount of from 12 to 15 per cent., and pay of farmer, blacksmith, and car- 
penter, each $900 in same currency. 

A good tract of land for agricultural purposes can be obtained a few miles above the 
month of the river. Tliis should be done, and a school-farm cleared, and tlie necessary 
buildings for a commodious industrial boarding-school, as previously mentioned, 
erected and furnished, as soon as the necessary funds are appropriated and the material 
obtained. 

I would recommend the survey of this reservation, that all Indians who could be 
induced to select and improve permanent homes, either for agricultural or grazing pur- 
poses, could be given a title to the same from the- Government. To such as would 
select homes for agricultural purposes, encouragement should bo given by furnishing 
agricultural implements, and in assistance in constructing dwellings and other houses. 
To such as desire to select homes for grazing purposes, encourrfgement should be given 
by assisting in constructing dwellings, aud in the purchase of a few head of cattle and 
sheep. The Indians of that coast are totally destitute of domestic animals, except 
ponies and dogs. For the encouragement of those who wished to remain as fisher- 
men, suitable land, convenient to the fishery, should be selected and laid off into 
lots, each sufficiently large for a garden, dwelling, aud a few out-buildings, and induce- 
ments should be given 133^ a title to the lot, aud assistance given in erecting a dwell- 
ing on and fencing it. to each oue who would thus nuike a permanent home. 

Separate, permanent, civilized homes, with comfortable surroundings, either for 
a fisherman or a farmer, would be a long step toward civilization. 

If liberal appropriations are made and the foregoing policy vigorously and honestly 
carried out, the Indians of this reservation cau bo civilized aud made self-supporting 
and good citizens in the course of ten years. 

As the land north and west of this reservation, for many miles, has no attractions 
for white settlers, and astho Quilliutes, Hobs, aud Quits do not reside on the reserva- 
tion, and refuse to come on to it as at present constituted, and as there is but a small 
amount of agricultural aud pasture lands on the reservation, I recommend that it be 
enlarged as follows : Commeucing at the northwest corner of the reservation at tide- 
water, on the ocean-beach, thence north with the tide-water of said beach to h^f a 
mile north of the mouth of the Queotshee River, thence easterly with the course of said 
river three miles, thence southeasterly to the northwest point of Quiuaielt Lake, thence 
easterly and southerly around the east shore of said lake to the most southerly end of 
the same, thence southwesterly in a direct line to the northeast corner of the present 
reservation. The reservation thus enlarged would afford two more fisheries on the 
Pacific coast, and perhaps several others around Lake Quiuaielt, and would afford 
occasional patches of agricultural and grazing lands, and upon it should be collected 
not onlv the thr<'e tribes named, but also all the other tribes .ind bands of fish-eating 
Indians on the Pacific coast, from the south side of the Neah Bay reservation to the 
mouth of the Columbia River ; all of whom could find room aud homes on this enlarged 
reservation, and when thus collected, if our Government Avill put forth an eftort to 
civilize and Christianize them, commensurate with her greatness and dignity, it will be 
done, and these " cultus lujius" and their descendants changed to orderly, intelligent, 
American citizens. 

COLVIIXE RESERVATION .VND INDIANS THEREUNTO ASSIGNED. 

It is about seven hundred miles from this place to Fort Colville, which has for a 
number of years been the agency, or rather the residence of the farmer in charge, and 
other Government employds, for the Indians of the northeastern quarter of Washing- 
ton Territory. I have not had time to visit that part of this superintendency j'et, aud 
personally inspect the new reservation and condition of the Indians of that region, and, 
tor this report have to rely principally upon information obtained from the accompany- 
ing sensible rej)ort of the Hon. William P. Winans, who has been the farmer in charge 
for a number of years, and from a full conversation recently had with that gentleman, 
whom I found to be very intelligent, energetic, and enterprising, and well acquainted 
with that region of country and with its Indians, their condition and needs. I am also 
indebted to Brigadier-General Caiiby, comuiauding the military Department of the 
Columbia, for valuable information obtained in a recent conversation with him, and to 
extracts courteously furnished me by him from the report of Major E. H. Ludingtoii, 
assistant inspector-general, of a tour of inspection to Fort Colville and vicinity, last 
snminer, and from the report of Captain Sanford, ol the First Cavalry, of a reconnais- 
sance made by hiui among the Indians of that region last spring. 

Tlie Colville reservation, as at present constituted, was only established by an execu- 
tive order of July 2, 1872, and is bounded on the south and east by the Columbia 
Biver, on the west by the Okinakeno River, aud on the north by British Columbia. 
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Mr. John A. Sirnms, appointed as special agent for this reservation and the different 
trihes assigned to it, in July last, reported to mo at this place for iuBtructions on the 
17th day of August last, and arrived at and took charge of this agency at Fort Col ville, 
on the 12th ultimo, and has not yet had time to examine and report the condition and 
needs of the reservation and Indians of his charge. According to the accompanying 
report of Mr. Winans the number of these Indians is 3,349, and consist of eight differ- 
ent tribes, viz, Meshons, Okanagan, San Pools, Colvilles, Lakes, Spokanes, Calespolls, 
Coeur d'Alenes. No treaty has ever been made with any of these tribes, who, prior to 
the coming of the white man, were undisputed owners of a vast region of country 
now embraced in Eastern Washington and Western Idaho ; consequently the title of our 
Government to that region of country is that of the conqueror. In view of this fact, 
and of the great valu(5 of that region of country, soon to be developed by the Nortli 
Pacific Railroad, our GTovernment can well afford to he generous and liberal in her 
policy toward these Indians, who can justly complain that they have been wronged by 
the white man. I therefore earnestly ask appropriations to put in operation, upon the 
reservation assigned to these Indians, the like civilizing appliances as asked for thode 
assigned to the Chehalis reservation, but in a more liberal degree, in view of the far-off 
and comparatively inaccessible locality of the Colville reservation. 

In addition to the items of appropriation asked for the Chehalis reservation, there are 
to be added for the Colville items of $1,800 for the i)ay of agent and $1,500 for the pay 
of a clerk, and, subtracted from same, §3,000 for a ]>ortable steam saw-mill and $1,000 
for the ])ay of an engineer. There being no bmldings for a school, for the agent, or 
employes, of any kind cm the new Colville reservation, and there being no saw-mill at 
which lumber could be obtained within a hundred miles of that reservation, and find- 
ing that the San Poel River, which runs through the central portion of the same, 
affords ample water-power for a good saw-mill, which can be constructed ou that 
stream in the vicinity of plenty of timer suitable for good lumber, at a cost of not to 
exceed $2,000 when completed, and tinding that the ad(litional cost of the .transiwrta- 
tioii of lumber suflicient for tiie construction of buildings that would be needed for an 
industrial boarding-school from the nearest saw-miil to a suitable central location for 
such school would be more than the entire cost of a saw-mill on the reservation, aad 
that the saw-mill, when erected, could not only furnish lumber for the scbool-buildiuga, 
but also all that will be necessary for agency, shop, and employd buildings, and all 
that will be needed by the Indians for buildings, and, in addition, be a source of reve- 
nue, I determined to have a saw-mill run by water-power at once built there, and pur- 
chased in Portland and shipped to Mr. Sinmis the necessary machinery and material, 
and directed him to select the most advantageous mill-site, employ a good miUwrigfat 
and laborers, construct and put in operation as speedily as possible, the expenses to be 
paid out of the appropriation for schools at the Chehalis and C(dvillo reservations. 

It will be seen that Mr. Winans reconmiends the enlargement of the present reservation 
so as to include both sides of the Columbia at Keith Falls, where all the Indians of that 
region obtain what fish they want. I think it right and very necessary that this great 
fishery, from wiience the Indians have always drawn an unfailing supply of fish, shoold 
be included in the reservation and under control of the agent, and recommend that tbc 
line of the reservation be extended across the river above and below the fall to inclade 
the east bank above high-water mark. Mr. Winans also recommends ^* that tho^ 
Indians who have permanently settled on and made valuable improvements on farms 
off the reservation be i)ermitted to remain where they now are, and be assisted with 
farming-implements." I think this right and just, and most heartily second the same. 

Cai>tain Sanford, in the extract from his report, sent me by General Canby, as before 
stated, says, in speaking of Casur d'Alene Indians off the reservation : "These Indians 
have a great number of horses and cattle, they have plowed up a great deal of gronnd, 
built fences and cabins, and are farming in earnest. It is by far the most creditable 
exhibition of industry I have ever seen among Indians. The main valley (Ih which 
these Indians reside) is some ten miles wide and twelve miles long. It is known as 
Paradise Valley. The land is excellent. The grazing is as good as could possibly be 
desired. Timber of every description can bo obtained within a few miles at any point. 
Fine springs are found everywhere ou the hill-sides, and I understand that stock keep 
in good condition all winter without other shelter or feed than what they obtain for 
themselves. The Indians are very strongly attached to the valley, and refuse to let 
any white man come into it to settle; they repeatedly spoke of tlie country as their 
own. They stated that General Wright promised them this country for their own, 
some fourteen years since ; that they are anxious to become farmers, and give np 
their wandering life." 

Inspector-GeneraJ Ludington, in tlie extract from his report furnished mo by Gren- 
eral Canby, says : '' The Indians in the vicinity of the post remained peaceable, but 
are now (August 11, 1872) greatly dissutistied in view of their proposed removal tea 
reservation west of the Columbia. Tliey claim that they are willing to take their chanoee 
of living among the whites, as they now are doing: that they have no desire or inten- 
tion to make trouble; that the new reservation is not suitable to their wants, and that 
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after atteiuptinfij, in good faith, to carry ont the instruction of Indian agents, and 
really making some progress in tilling the soil, it is nnjnst on the part of the Govern- 
ment to take their lands and drive them to a barren country. None of them have made ' 
any threats, but the chiefs of the Spokanes and C(Bur d'Aleues say that they had better 
be killed where they are than be starved on the reservation, and that they cannot go. 
The Colvilles are not so unwilling to go, as part of their tribe is already on the reser- 
vation. But there is good reason to believe that the attempt to force the Indians upon 
the new reservation will lead to resistance and bloodshed." He states the number of 
Indians on the reservation to be 9()S, who have 180 acres of land in cultivation, and 
that the number of Indians assigned to the reservation, but not on it, is 2,311, who 
have land in cultivation off the reservation to the amount of 1,018 acres. 

Kamaiakum, who in the Yakama treaty of June 9, 1855, was recognized as the head 
chief of the twelve different trilx^s and bands of Indians named iu that treaty, and by 
it assigned an annual salary of $500 for his services as such head chief, but who, iind- 
iDg after waiting patiently for three years, that the treaty was not rati tied and none 
of its i)romises fullilled by payment, concluded that he and his people had been 
deceived, lied to, and tricked in that treaty by the white men, who were rapidly com- 
ing on from the East and settling in and taking possession of their country. Kamaia- 
kum and his people flew to arms, and, uniting with them most of the other Indian 
tribes east and west of the Cascade Mountains, made a desperate struggle iu the 
Indian war of 1858 to save their country from the grasp of the white man. But they 
"were defeated and overpowered and forced to submit. The President and Senate of 
the United States on the 8t.h of March, 1859, ratitied the Yakama treaty of 1855, and 
Kamaiakum was soon afterward offered his salary of $500, as stipulated in said treaty, 
but he haughtily refused it, and refused to settle on the reservation set apart, or to 
accept a cent's worth of the annuities iu gooils, stipulated to be paid by the treaty, 
and resigning his ofitice of head chief, retired with his family and settled at the old 
borne of his fathers at the foot of Rock Lake, some seventy-five miles south of Fort 
Colville, on a branch of the Palonso River, and has resided there in peace for the last 
sixteen years; and he and his sons have made valuable improvements there, and have 
bouses, cultivated fields, and cattle around them. But the white wave gradually 
rolled around them, and last summer three white men, brothers, named Henderson, 
seeing that the homes of Kamaiakum and his sons were desirable, and that they were 
outside of any reservation, and hence (as they su])posed) had no rights that a white 
«iuan was bound to respect, settled adjoiuing those Indians' homes and staked out their 
pre-emption claims, including them, and notified the old gray-headed warrior and his 
sous to "git." Kamaiakum loved his home and that of his fathers dearer thau life. 
Experience had taught him that it would be useless to fight for it, but he determined 
not to give it up without an eifort, and sent one of his sous, about the 1st of last Sep- 
tember, to inform Mr. Winans of the injustice done him, and to ask if there was no 
remedy for it. Mr. Winans at once sent his assistant farmer, S. F. Sherwood, to 
inquire into the matter. Mr. Sherwood, upon his arrival at the homo of Kamaiakum 
and making inquiries, found matters as l)ef()re stated, and the old ex-chief and warrior 
begged to l)e informed by the superintendent how he could save his home. He said 
that since 1858 he had dissolved his tribal relations and been faithful to his promise 
of peace with white men, and that he was willing to comply with all the laws and 
regulations of the Government to enable him to hold his homestead. 

Upon receiving through Mr. Winans, Mr. Slujrwood's report of this matter, I wrote 
Agent Simms (who had in the mean time taken charge) that in accordance with the 
act of Congress approved March 21^ 18(56, granting homestead and pre-emption privi- 
leges to Indians, and in accordantte with the ])olicy of the Government to encourage 
Indians to dissolve their tribal relations, take (ixed homes, and become- citizens, and iu 
accordance with the honor of our Government, and the highest interests of justice, 
humanity, and civilization, he should give the am])lest ])rotection to Kamaiakum and 
bis sons, in holdiug ])08session of their homes, and that if he found the civil power of . 
the Government w ithin his reach insufficient, he should call on the military. I also 
iustnieted Mr. Simms to give the like i)rotection to everj' other Indian in his jurisdic- 
tion who had a fixed home, and improvements on land claimed by the Government, 
and desired to disvsolve his tribal relations, ])ecoine citizens of the United States, and 
bold his home under the pre-emption and homestead laws, and to make it known to all 
the Indians in his jurisdiction or vicinity, not on the reservation, that the same protec- 
tion would be granted to all who would take fixed homes, dissolve their tribal relations, 
and become citizens; and that as none of the public lands in that portion of this 
Tenitory are yet surveyed, and probably would not be for some time, and that as the 
oath recjuired in taking a pre-emption or homestead claim, and in dissolving the tribal 
relations, could not be taken till after the laud claimed was included within the lines 
of the public 8urv(;ys, that in the mean time he should not only give ample protection 
to all Indians taking such claims in his vicinity, but give them all the assistance iu 
bis power, in the way of agricultural implements, &c. 

The foregoing outline of instructions to Mr. Simms I believe to be fully in accord- 
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ance with the policy of the President, and know tliat tliey accord with my own views 
of justice and right, and, unless otherwise ordered, will enforce them in this superin- 
tendeucy. 

SKOKOMISir AGENCY AND KESERVATION. 

1 have not yet visited this ajjency, but shall do so soon, and then report more fully 
as to the situation and wants of the Indians thereunto belonginor. Will now only call, 
especially, attention to the accompanying annual report of Agent Eells of that reser- 
vation. He speaks of the destructive, injurious, and demoralizing eft'ect of intoxi- 
cating liquors upcm the Indians of his charge, and requests more stringent enactments 
for the suppression of this hellish tralhc. Mr. Eells suggests the employment of a 
secret detective police as the most etlective for the detection and punishment of viola- 
tors of the laws in selling to Indians. kSucIi a police could doubtless do something 
toward lessening this baneful tralhc, but, however efficient, could not suppress it. If 
venomous seri)ents were ])ennitted to exist everywhere undisturbed, vigilance in shut- 
ting doors against thorn would not secure protection against their deadly fau^s. So, 
if intoxicating liquor may legally be kept in any quantity, everywhere, no laws, how- 
ever stringent, can prevent its use. 

A higher civilization demands the extermination, not only of this terrible traffic, but 
of the manufacturing of the deadly beverage which has not only occasioned the de- 
struction of two-thirds of the Indian race of America, by opening to them the road to 
every other vice with that of drunkeij|ness, but is annually leading over 50,000 white 
men down to drunkards' graves, andfitrnishing our prisons and almshouses with three- 
fourths of their inmates. A national law prohibiting, under the severest penalties, 
the manufacture, importation, possession, sale, or use of intoxicating liquors, would 
elfectuall}' suppress this great evil. Such a law would do more for the permanent 
benefit, both of the Indians and the white man, and for the advancement of civilization 
and progress generally, than any other that could be passed. 

Mr. Eells calls attention to the want of funds to carry on his school, and also to the 
necessity lor the survey of his reservation and the division of lands in severalty, to 
which I will add what I have already said on this point. 

The addition of dry land to his reservaticm, which he asks, is of the first importance. 
It is useless to expect Indians, or any other human beings, to make fixed homes on 
lands subject to annual overflows. On this point I would call especial attention to 
what my immediate predecessor says in his last annual report for this year. 

THE POINT ELLIOTT TREATY— ITS INDIANS AND RESERVATIONS. 

There are five reservations under this treaty, including twenty-five diflforent tribes 
and bands of Indians, numbering in all about 3,600. I have not j'et had time to visit 
any of these reservations, and, therefore, reier the honorable Commissioner to the ac- 
companying able annual report of the Rev. Father Chirouse, sub-agent for these Indians 
and reservations, as to their situation and needs. There is oue matter mentioned by 
Agent Chirouse in his accompanying report, and to Avhicli I see that he and my prede- 
cessor have in vain called the attention of the Department in their annual re- 
ports for many years back, that is, the drainage of a marsh of about 1,200 acres ou the 
Tulalip reservation. This reservation is the one on which the agency, shop, and school- 
buildings for the benefit of the Indians of this treaty are located, and contains about 
25,000 acres of land, very little of which is suitable for agricultural purposes, except 
the marsh above mentioned, which, if drained, would afford a body of the richest and 
most productive agricultural lands, sufficient for the needs of the whole reservation. It 
is estimated that this marsh could be completely drained at a cost not to exceed $2,500, 
for which an ap])ropriati()n is asked. 

It is of the first importance, as before stated, in civilizing and preparing the Indians 
for citizenship, to give them fixed homes and the means of self-support ; I therefore 
urge that this approjniation be made without delay. 

Agent Chirouse also calls attention to the destructive and injurious effects of intoxi- 
cating liquors upon the Indians of his charge; the great need of a hospital; the 
necessity for giving titles to the Indians by the survey of their lands, and the need for 
the increase of the salaries of the different employees. I have, elsewhere, most earnestly 
called attention to these matters, and trust they will leceivo that consideration they 
deserve. 

In vitiw of the number of reservations and Indians united under this treaty, and its 
consequent importance, and heavy resjjonsihilities resting on the person in charge, I 
earnestly recjuest that he may be advanced to the dignity and pay of an agent.^ For 
the same reas<m 1 would urge that the pa,N of the physician omploycul uiuler this treaty 
be advanced to at least $1,000, and all medicines and supplies needed for the sick be 
supplied to hhn by the Government, as in the Arnjy and Navy, and that he be restricted 
to practice alone among Indians and white employees on reservations. The necessity 
for this change is most urgent for many reasons. I will mention a few. The physi- 
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cian at present receives a salary of only $1,200, out of which ho is required to furnish 
all the medicines and supplies needed in his practice, and to support himself and 
family, and he is permitted to practice among white settlers outside of reservations. 
As before stated, the diseases most prevalent among 'Indians of this coast require con- 
centrated and costly medicines ; but economy and the inadequate salary of the physi- 
cian prompt him to supply himself with a limited amount of the cheapest medicines 
and surgical appliances for practice among them. And as he is paid by the surround- 
ing whites for his practice among them, he is tempted to reserve his best medicines for 
this practice, and to give time to it that should be given to treating Indians who require 
every hour of his time. 

NEAH BA.Y AGEXCY — RESERVATION AXD INDLiNS. 

This is another agency I have not yet had time to visit, but I am x^leased to be able 
to refer the honorable Commissioner to the accompanying very intelligent and able 
annual report of Colonel E. M. Gibson, United States agent for the Indians of that 
reservation, who clearly states the condition and needs of the Indians of his charge. 

I sincerely hope that his suggestions and reasons (in addition to my own) as to the 
necessity for the increase of the salary of his physician, necessity fur a hospital and 
for a saw-mill, will be heeded. 

The trouble and uneasiness occasioned by the want of an authoritative designation 
of the boundaries of the reservation are mentioned by Agent Gibson, and I see that this 
matter has often been urged upon the attention of the Department by Mr. Gibson and 
my predecessor in former annual reports. Lts importance is such that I hope it will not 
again be passed by. • 

The Indians of Neah Bay are " fish-eaters," and the most skillful and intrepid fisher- 
men and watermen of the Pacific coast. Therefore, efi:'orts for their civilization would 
be more successful on the fish line than on the agricultural. I am informed that under 
proper management a fishery of great value could be built up there, sufficient not only 
to render the Indians self-sustaining in a few years, but to lead tliem to great wealth. 
I therefore recommend an appropriation sufficient for the construction and furnishing 
of a large fishery there. I will report more fully on this matter after my visit in a 
few weeks hence. 

I must apologize for the length of this report. It being ray first, and desiring to 
clearly indicate the course and policy I wish to carry out, it is for that reason more 
lengthy than it otherwise would have been. I will promise more brevity in future, 
and will only add that if the course and policy I have indicated are honestly and vigor- 
• ously carried out, the Indians of this Territory will bo speedily civilized, and they, 
"With their reservations, absorbed into the body-politic of the State; otherwise they 
will continue as sores and scabs on the bodj'-politic. 

I have the honor to bo, very resx)ectfuUy, your obedient servant, 

R. H. MILROY, 
Su-perintendcnt Indian Affairs, 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington) D. C. 



No. 65. • 

Oly^ipia, Washington TerHtory, August 15, 1872. 

Sir: In accordance with the requirements of the Indian Bureau, I have the honor to 
forward my fifth annual report of the condition of Indian affairs for Washington Ter- 
ritory, which I promisH shall bo short, a lengthy report being unnecessary. As my res- 
ignation occurred and I was relicived at a time before the crops were harvested, I 
cannot give the information required on the subject, and must therefore refer to the 
forthcoming reports of \x\y successor, and the different agents, for this and other im- 
l»ortant information. 

At the time of writing this report all the different tribes of this Territory, number- 
ing over 15,000 souls, are at peace with the whites, and not a single nmrder of a white 
person by Indians has occurred in the last eighteen months. In one instance a rail- 
road man, one of a ])arty of surveyors, was missing, and supposed to be murdered by 
Indians out of revenge for the nmrder of two of their comrades. I caused diligent 
search throughout all the section of country in which ho was last seen, but could find 
no traces or ge,t any tidings of the missing man, and am satisfied, if dead, he must have 
met his fate at the hands of white men. On the other hand, there have been not less 
than throe Indians killed by white men, but*80 far no punishment awarded the guilty 
parties. 
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Very many of this large number of Indians are engaged in farming, and cutting saw- 
logs on the diifereut reservations, while others are employed at the different lumbering 
mills, logging camps, at the coal mines, and as farm-hands, getting the highest wages 
paid to whites, and all seem to have an abundance of the necessaries of life. 

One principal object I have had in remaining in the service as long as I have, waste 
inaugurate in this Territory the new policy of the President toward the Indians, it be- 
ing a favorite one of mine, and recommended in my annual report as early as 1867. 
There has been a determined effort to break this pojicy down, if possible, and both the 
agents and myself have been bitterly assailed by as unscrupulous a set of designing 
knaves as can bo imagined. Notwithstanding all this opposition I am pleased to say, 
80 far as this Territory is concerned, the policy has been a success. The agents and 
sub-agents, without a single exception, are good men, faithfully striving to do their duty, 
and thus overcoming this outside opposition. I hope and trust the Department may 
furnish every facility to my successor to carry on this good work, for which he seems so 
well qualihed. And in this connection I would again most earnestly recommend that 
the Department make an appropriation without delay for the surveying ofthe Yakama, 
Puyallup, Lummi, Skokomish, and Chehalis reservations in severalty, and giving the 
Indians a title to the lands. These Indians being so far advanced in civilization, noth- 
ing short of this will satisfy them, and this act alone will do more to satisfy them and 
gain their confidence than all others. There is a restless, feverish anxiety among 
them, which is constantly making itself manifest, in regard to. the title of their lands. 
They are constantly told by those intent on mischief that they have no title to their 
lands, and that in the course of a few years, when their treaties run out, their lauds 
will be taken from them and given to the whites, and in this way many are discouraged 
from working and making improvements. ' Hon. F. R. Brunot, president ofthe Indian 
commission, while visiting the different reservations in this Territory, will bear me out 
in the statement that I make, that this subject, the title to their lauds, was the bur- 
den of their conversation and their principal wish. 

As to the other reservations, to wit, Tulalip, Muckleshoot, Swinimish, Squackson, 
Makah, Nisqually, J^nd Quinaielt, I do not consider a division necessary for the present, 
inasmuch as the lands are not so well adapted to agriculture, but an appropriation 
should be made for defining their boundaries. 

Already many difficulties have arisen in regard to boundaries. The limits of the 
Makah reservation have been the subject of frequent correspondence with the Depart- 
ment. 

The reservation, as enlarged by a former agent, (H. A. Webster,) under direction of a 
former superintendent, (C. H. Hale,) and with the knowledge of the Interior Depart- 
ment, and on which the Government has spent nmch of the different appropriations 
for years, is now claimed by some of the very men who were employed by the Grovem- 
ment in former times to make these improvements which they are now claiming them- 
selves. Without this enlargement the reservation is worthless for farming purposes. 
For full particulars I would refer you to former correspondence aud maps ou file in the 
honorable Commissionei*'s Office. 

In my diflerent reports and estimates, I have always urged the necessity of an appro- 
priation for each of the reservations, for building and furnishing a small hospital. I 
have set forth my reasons for this repeatedly, and will not repeat them. Justice can- 
not be done to the sick without a hospital. I would also urge the necessity of an in- 
crease of the physician's salary. It is found impossible to get first-class physicians to 
accept of positions for the limited salary paid ; or if they do accept, it is only for the 
time being^ until a better position offers. 

I would again urge the sale ofthe Swinimish reservation, belonging under treaty of 
Point Elliott, and if, according to law, the proceeds were used for the benefit of that treaty 
and the Indians transferred to the Lummi reservation, with which people they are , 
intermarried, and where they can have plenty of excellent land, no particular oppo- 
sition would be made to this change. My reasons for this are, that the employ^ fund is 
so limited that it does not admit of an employ^ being stationed at this point. These 
Indians, now reduced to about seventy-five, are mostly worthless, trifling creatures, 
who make a living b^' crossing the straits and purchasing whisky in Victoria,^ smug- 
gling it across the lines and selling it to their comrades, aud, having no one to look 
after them, are rapidly going to destruction. 

I would recommend the sale of the Squackson reservation, and the Indians trans- 
ferred to the Puyallup reservation. This -island is worth leSvS, or nearly so, for agiicul- 
tural purposes, aud is in close proximity to Olympia, where the few Indians, now 
reduced to about seventy, become the willing victims to the low white trash, who get 
what little money they obtain by sculling fish, oysters, and clams, and by prostituting 
their women, in exchange for whisky, or rather a poisonous mixture called whisky. 
The proceeds arising from the sale of this reservation, if consistent with law, I would 
recommend be used for the benefit of the treaty to which the island belongs, (Medicine 
Creek.) 

Again I would call the attention of the Department to the fact that the Skokomish 
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reservation is all on bottom-land, subject to overflow, and that the Indians have held, 
from time immemorial, a few acres on high ground, where their winter residences are 
built. This ground, of little value to any other person, should be added to their reserva- 
tion. Tliis subject has been repeatedly referred to, and at one time the honorable Com- 
missioner saw fit to order a map made of the desired addition, (see letter dated January 
21, 1868,) and which map was made and forwarded to the Departnnmt. (See commu- 
nication from this office dated March 5, 1868.) I again renew the subject, and ask that 
the addition be made. * 

I would again respectfully call the attention of the Department to the necessity 
of enacting some stringtmt law against the crime of murder among Indians. This is 
quite common, as it has heretofore been the custom to make amends by giving a few 
blankets or horses to the relatives of the murdered party. It has been my aim to stop 
this practice, which has grown into quite a trade, by punishing the guilty parties by 
compelling them to wear a ball and chain at hard labor : but even this does not have the 
desired eft'ect, and murders are common. Until a law is enacted making murder a 
capital offense, I am satisfied it will not cease. 

I would also recommend the enactment of some more stringent law for the punish- 
ment of those selling liquor to Indians, and the law should interdict cider and beer, as 
these two articles are the cause of as much trouble as all other liquors, the stronger 
liquors not unfrequently being mixed with them. 

I would again recommend the granting of something like magisterial powers to the 
superintendent and agents in settling dthculties among the Indians; agent to settle all 
difficulties occurring on their respective reservations, and when difficulties occur be- 
tween Indians of different agencies, then the two agents settle the same, and when 
they caimot agree an appeal may be had to the sui)erintendent, and in grave cases 
appeal to be made to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

I am proud to say that I believe there is not another superintendency under our Grov- 
emment where the Indian schools have been such a success. At some of the reserva- 
tions, on account of insufficient school fund, poor accommodation, and the great prej- 
udice the Indians have to attending school, they have not come up to my expectation, 
but all things are gradually improving, and if the Government will only furnish the 
necessary funds to enable the agent to take the child entirely from its parents, there 
can be no doubt of final success ; but permit the child daily to return to the home of 
filth, no good need bo expected. The agricultural and industrial school is the kind to 
look to for success. The school fund, so far as this Territory is concerned, should be 
at least doubled. 

In ray several annual reports I recommended the setting apart of a reservation for 
the numerous bands of Indians, parties to no treaty, in the northeast part of the Ter- 
ritory, and on the 4th day of May last I was gratified to receive the information that 
the President of the United States, by executive order, had set apart a magnificent 
reservation as recommended by myself in letter dated January 2)^, 1872. This reserva- 
tion included the country occupied by many of the bands in this portion of the Terri- 
tory ; much good land, and the Hudson Bay buildings, well adapted for agency build- 
ings ; and what rendered it more valuable still to the Indians was that it contained 
Kettle Falls, the i)lace where they all get their winter's supply of salmon. It becom- 
ing known that this reservation was set apart for the Indians was the signal for numer- 
ous protests, and on July 25, 1872, I was informed that the executive order dated 9th 
March, 1872, was revoked, and another reservation on the opposite side of the river was 
set apart. The reasons given by the protestants for the change was, that the first 
reservation contained much of the valuable lands of the valle}', and was occupied by 
numerous settlers, who 'would have to be bought off at a great expense, whereas the 
other had but two settlers. Admitting all they say to be true, and that it would cost 
the Governn)ent a gooil round sum to buy up the different claims, I contend they are 
deserving, and it would be doing nothing but justice to this numerous body of Indians, 
namberiug 3,000 souls. On the other hand it is stated that but two settlers reside on 
the reservation west of the river; this itself is at least prima facie evidence that it is 
worthless for white people, and if worthless for white people it is worthless for In- 
dians. I do not believe the Indians will ever consent to occupy the new reservation, 
and think that the Government will at some time repent having made the change. 

In conclusion I would thank the honorable Commissioner for the uniform kindness 
and consideration with which I have been treated during the time I have held the 
ofiice. 

I found the Department with debts amounting to near $7,000 ; this great amount 
has been paid by me without trouble to the Washington office, although at times I 
have been severely pressed to make ends meet. I leave the superintendency to my suc- 
cessor witiiont a single debt to pay but what properly belongs to the quarter in which 
I was relieved. Everything being in a healthy, prosperous condition, I feel great con- 
fidence in the future success of the present policy. 

Again I would reiterate that none but married men with their families should be 
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appointed to the different positions as employes on the reservations, and none others 
than religious, earnest men should be appointed as agents and sub-agents on the dif- 
ferent reservations. None but those possessing a large amount of the missionary 
spirit will ever succeed among these people. With the highest considerations of 
respect, 

I have the^ionor to be, very truly, your obedient servant, 

T. J. McKENNY, 
^ Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 

Hon. F. A. Walkto, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 



No. GG. 

TuLALip Indian Agency, Washington Territory, 

August 30, 1872. 

Sir: In accordance with instnictions of the Indian Department, I have the honor to 
submit this as my second annual report. 

During the past year I have visited the four local reservations attached to this agency 
and have arranged the many difficulties that were existing among the Indians and the 
white settlers. 

Since I took charge of this agency quite a large number of Indians have gathered 
here from all parts of the sound in order to procure employment; they are now making 
a good living and saving considerable money ; they seem happy, and contented to stay 
here, and abandon their former wandering mode of life. 

There are twenty-live different tribes or bands of Indians under the treaty of Point 
Elliott, and, according to the census taken last year, their total number is estimated 
at about 3,600, many of whom never resided on a reservation, and I am of opinion 
never will unless forced to do so. There are some of these Indians as far from being 
civilized to-day as they were twenty years ago. 

In my former report I gave the Department a full and correct account of the condi- 
tion in which I found this agency on my coming into office. I now beg leave to draw 
your attention and also that of the Department to what has been done and what yet 
remains to be done in order to promote the spiritual and temporal welfare of the 
Indiaijs. 

Moral condition. — Now that the Indians are kept constantly employed on the reser- 
vation, and find ample means of support for themselves and families, their moral state 
seems to improve rapidly. On Sundays and days of obligation they flock in hundreds 
to attend to their religious duties ; it is consoling and highly edifying to see the atten- 
tion with which they listen and attend to the instructions they there receive. 

The rules and regulations I have drawn out for their guidance seem crowned with 
the greatest success, so much so that the one hundred and fifty young men employed 
on the reservation, and who heretofore squandered their time in wandering about the 
white settlements, whisky-drinking, and rioting in all sorts of vice and debanchery, 
are now, with very few exceptions, a hard-working and very industrious vclass of 
people. In fact, I have scarcely any trouble with them. The sorcerer and tomawamas 
men are fast fading from their midst, and the rising generation treats them with de- 
rision. They have totally abandoned the shameful traffic of prostitution, and are now 
beginning to appreciate Christian virtues, and seem to vie with the good white Chris- 
tians who are living among them. 

The mission and schools are situate on the south end of the bay, in the center of the 
reservation, which extends three miles northeast and three miles southeast. 

The Rev. Father Richard, with Messrs. E. B. McStay and Deveries, are most 
zealous in the management of the school and the labors of the mission. The Sisters 
of Charity are also rendering valuable aid in their department, and their labors are 
producing the most happy results. 

The Rev. Father Richard i)ay8 a visit to the various tribes of Indians four times 
a year; on those occasions he gives them instructions in their religious duties, and we 
are satisfied, after a long experi<;nco, that religions instructions are the only successful 
means by which they can bo brought to obey the laws of God or of their country. 

The number of children attending school, at present, is 4S, viz, 23 boys and 2.5 girls. 
I still continue to adopt the same system as set forth in my former school report, as I 
believe it to be the most efficacious. Four of thepu}>il8 of our school have been lately 
married, and are now settled on the reservation, models of industry and cleanliness. 

According to the register kept at our mission, there have been, within the past year, 
more births than deaths among the good Christians, and the contrary is the case with 
the others. 

Farming operations. — During the past year there have been ten acres of new land 
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cleared, fenced, and cnltivated; another piece, of about two acres, has been broken and 
inclosed by a picket fence ; the former is intended for a common farm, and the latter for 
the moat deserving and industrious Indians. 

The Indians on the Lumnii, Muckelshoot, and Fort Madison reservations have worked 
very hard and well this last year, and their labors have been crowned with the most 
happy results. Only a few of the Swiuimish have succeeded inraising anything like 
good crops, which is very much to be wondered at. 

An approximate statement of the number of acres under cultivation, and the amount 
of produce, are given in the statistical return of farming which accompanies this report. 
I may here repeat that the marsh mentioned in many of the former reports is the only 
piece of land on the reservation that can with ar.y profit be converted in lo^ a good 
farm, and to begin the draining an appropriation of at least $2,000 would be necessary ; 
until this is accomplished the farming prospects on Tulalip reserve will always reiyain 
at a very low ebb. 

Building improremcnts. — A log-house, 60 by 30, has been erected on the reservation, one 
j)ortion of which is set apart for a carpenter-shop, another part for a shoemaker's shop, 
and the remainder is used for a wagon and plow shed ; there is also a large cellar under- 
neath, in which all the vegetables raised can be stored. A 8ervicea.ble laundry has 
been built for the use of the sisters, who have charge of w^ashing and mending for 
the children of both departments of the schools. 

The old saw-mill has been taken down, and a good, substantial one built, and is now 
in good running order. Two small warehouses have been built on the end of the 
wharf; there has been a house built for the residence of the sawyer, and five small cot- 
tages built for Indians. Three of the late school-boys have built their own houses, and 
their work is admired by all who have a knowledge of the trade. At the Lumnii res- 
ervation they have put up two new buildings, one for the farmer in charge, and the 
other for a boy who has recently left school. I have now in the course of erection a 
barn, 60 by 30, for the purpose of s -.ving hay and cattle-feed, which formerly was sub- 
ject to considerable damage, there being no place to stow it after delivery on the 
wharf. I have had a cow-shed erected, 100 by 50, with a double manger through the 
center ; I have also had a large scow built, for the purpose of transporting hay, cord- 
wood, &c. The wharf has undergone a thonmgh repairing, and is now in good order. 
All the above buildings aiid fences have been whitewashed, and give to the place a 
very clean and comforrable appearance. 

Logging operations. — There are at present twelve logging-camps in operation on the 
reservation, three at Port Madison, one at Swiminish, and one at Lummi. In eacli 
camp there are about eleven Indians kept constantly at work, and at the head of each 
camp there is one white man, who acts as foreman, attends to the teams, and sees that 
everj'thing goes to the satisfaction of all concerned. In order to give the Indians en- 
conragement, I allow them to conduct their own work, choose their own teamsters, 
and make whatever change that n^ay tend to advance the work, I merely seeing that 
jnstice is done them in the sale of their logs, and tluit the proceeds be equally divided 
among them. I am happy to say that, with very few exceptions, they lay out their 
earnings to the very best advantage, and also take proper care of their old and infirm 
relations. 

Stocky and farming implements. — Tlie Indians who have fixed their homes on the 
reservation have from one to five milch-cows. Within the last month there have been 

rn cows brought on the reservation and sold to the Indians. 
The Lummi and Muckleshoat Indians have quite a large stock of cattle, their reser- 
,Tation being much better ad.apted for stock-raising. Since I took charge of this agency 
I have pnrchiused for its use one wagon, one plow, and one seed-drill, which I find to 
be enough until I am able to get the farming prospects somewhat more advanced. The 
health of the Indians of this reservation is very much improved owing to their getting 
good and wholesouto food, and their being kept away from those places where whisky 
and other poisonous drinks are furnished to them by those who live and make money 
by their destruction — in fact, intoxicating liquors have been the cause of more deaths 
among the Indians than anything I know of. I would here suggest that a hospital be 
erected on the reservation, where the sick could be taken care of and proper attendance 
be given, under the immediate superintendence of the physician in charge. The affiicted 
are often d<»-terred from consulting him by their inability to reach his residence when 
they most need his services. 

The Indians residing on local reservations very often require my presence among 
them to settle the many difficulties that from time to time exist, and caused by the 
white settlers encroaching on their lands. They say they cannot make any improve 
meuts under the existing state of affairs, as they are liable at any moment to be 
tnrued off by the white settlers, and without the least remuneration for the improve- 
ments made thereon. If their land would be secured to them, they would feel an 
interest in improving it, and it would also tend to remove a great many of the 
diflicnlties complained of. 

So far as I am concerned, it would occupy my whole time in visiting them as often as 
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would bo necessary. As it is, evory moment of my time is so taken np by the large num- 
ber of Indians now employed on the Tnlalip reservation, that I cannot, without great 
loss to the Indians and the Department, absent myself even one day. Independent of 
the school-teachers, I have six persons rendering services on this reservation, viz : 
Physician, blacksmith, carpenter, sawyer, farmer, and interpreter. I would here 
recommend that their salaries be increased one hundred dollars. The present charges 
for the common necessaries of life render this increase necessary, as it is almost impos- 
sible to live with a less income. 

Trusting that my suggestions may meet the approval of the Department, and also 
with a favorable response, 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

E. C. CHIROUSE, 
United States Unh-Itidian Agent, 

R. H. MiLROY, 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs^ Olympiay TT. T. 



No. 67. 

Uniti':d States Indian Reservation, 
Keah. Bay, Washington Territory, September 1, 1872. 

Sir: During the past year the condition of this agency has been generally peaceful 
and pros])erou8, and the Indians have made steady, though I cannot say rapid, pro- 
gress in learning the arts of civilization. It has been stated that this tribe is less ac- 
quainted with civilization than any other in Washington Territoiy, and in somere- 
spects I havo reason to believe such is the case ; yet I am proud to say that ihey are 
ccmsidered by the citizens of Port Townsend and other places on Puget Sound as the 
best-behaved Indians who visit those localities. 

One reason for this is that comparatively few of them drink whisky. I bad not 
been upon this reservalion long before I saw that whisky was the greatest evil we had 
to contend with, and I determined to use every means in my power to prevent them 
from using it. For some time my etiorts seemed unavailing; but by a determined 
course of the strictest vigilance and quick and certain punishment in every case of 
olVense, the effect has been decidedly salutary. They are extremely superstitious, and 
believe in witchcraft, sorcery, and ghosts. They believe that their doctors or *• medi- 
cine men " have supernatural powers, and that they have but to " will " their death and 
they must inevitably die. Their doctors frequently manipulate their patients in a 
most singular manner, and in many cases I think their practices have a tendency to 
shorten rather than prolong life. A scrofulous affection pervades the whole tribe, and 
the most approved remedies appear to make but little impression upon the disease. 
Doctor Bryant, the reservation physician, has been faithful and diligent in the dis- 
charge of duties which have been arduous and difficult. He is a gentleman eminently 
fitted for the service in point of ability Jis well as by his knowledge of the Indian char- 
acter, and doubtless is making a sacritice by remaining in the service. Twelve hun- 
dred dollars a year will not properly compensate for the services of a good physician 
and the medicines necessary for his use. I therefore recommend that an appropriation 
of §200 a year be made for the purchase of medicines. It would be better to take thaw 
amount out of the annuity fund than that it should not be had. 

When the Indians become old and nuiimed, or sick beyond hope of recovery, they 
are generally neglected or abandoned by their friends, and left to die. It is highly 
necessary that a hosi)ital should be established at Neah Bay. where such cases conld 
be brought from the different villages and have care, food, and medicine, and b© nnder. 
the immediate supervision of the resident physician, and at least kept from dying of 
starvation or utter neglect. I will also state that I think it would be much better to 
use the annuity fund for this purpose than that this necessity should not be provided 
for. I am unable to see the justness or humanity of giving blankets to great, stalwart, 
hearty Indians, who spend nuich of their time in idleness, and withholding aid irom 




meuts for the comfort of the sick, such as bedding, stoves. &c., auc^an additional annual 
apju'opriatiou to j)ay for the services of a i>erson who could perform the duties of cook 
and nurse. 

In my last ainiual report I recommended an appropriation of S2,500 to build a saw- 
mill. I still think an appropriation for that purpose very desirable, and, if proper care 
is taken to provide for the future welfare and comfort of these Indians, an adequate 
expenditure for this purpose would result in an ultimate saving to the Govemnieut» 
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The Indiana all need new and better houses. They now live in miserable shanties, 
made of loufj, rough, cedar boards, which, in most cases, were procured on Vancouver's 
Island, (as there is no cedar of any consequence in this vicinity,) and brought a distance 
of about fifteen or twenty miles, in canoes, across the Straits of Juan de Fuca, a very 
rough water. Such houses as they have are old and dilapidated, and hedged in with 
tilth on every side. They are destitute of floors, windows, chimneys, or any couveni- 
euces suited to health or comfort, and, during the rainy season, are wet and unhealthy, 
and are liable to be blown dovvn*by the Iierce winds of winter. The nearest saw-mill is 
about ninety miles distant, and the only means they have of conveying lumber is by 
canoes. Common lumber is worth, at the mill, about $15 per thousand feet, and but 
few of them have money to pay for it. While it is true that they are wonderfully pro- 
vided fur by nature with many kinds of tish from the sea, and roots and berries from 
the forest, yet for their principal articles of traffic with the whites, which are oil and 
furs, they do not receive monej'^, but trade in exchange; so they really have but little 
money. Therefore I would renew my recommendatiou that an amount sufficient to 
purchase a small portable saw-mill be approi)riated for the purpose, which would be 
three or four thousand dollars. 

It is my desire, and I think it is the wish of the Government, to employ men with 
families ; but if the employes all had families it would be impossible to accommodate 
them with house-room at present, as there are only three dwelling-houses upon the 
reservation — one small cottage at the farm, about four miles distant from, and two 
small houses at the agency. There is only one at the agency for three employes, and 
one room in that has to be used as a blacksmith-shop ; the lack of house-room makes 
it difficult to get men with families to come here. During the past winter we built a 
good block-house in which to confine Indians for bad conduct ; there is urgent need 
for two more houses, which would reciuice an appropriation of at least §3,000. 

The reservation-farm is situated immediately upon the Pacific Ocean, about four 
miles from the agency, and the land inclosed is almost worthless, being so sandj^ that 
not more than one-third of an ordinary crop can be produced, and it is hecoming more 
nnproductive every j'ear. A small marsh-prairie extends from the ocean to within 
about one mile of the agency, over which the tide-water from the Pacific flows at high 
tide, making it worthless for any purpose except for pasture. At one jdace about a mile 
below the upper end of the prairie it is quite narrow, the distance being only about 
sixty rods across it, from the hill on one side to the hill on the other. By an expendi- 
ture of about §1,500, in constructing a dike across the prairie at this point, to check the 
flow of the tide, 500 acres of most excellent land could be reclaimed, upon which a good 
farm could be made with but little labor. It is a matter of wonder to me that this 
was not done when the farm was first located, as it would have been far better in 
many respects. The soil is of the best quality, and its close proximity to the agency, 
besides being more sheltered from the cold ocean winds, would make it much more 
valuable ami desirable than the present farm. If the Indians are to bo taught agricul- 
tural pui-suits, [ do not know of any improvement that would be more beneficial to 
them than this one. Building a new farm-house and making other necessary improve- 
ments would require an expenditure of about §1,500. The crop is the largest that has 
ever been planted upon the reservation. It was well put in, and has been cultivated 
in the best possible manner. During the good weather last winter we fenced in about 
eight acres of new ground at Neah Bay, with a good post-and-rail feuce, which was 
divided into small patches and given to the Indians; most of which was planted in 
potatoes and cultivated by them. We have four nice gardens at Neah Bay, and have 
produced an abundant quantity of most all kinds of vegetables that gi;pw in this 
climate. 

During the winter and spring the school made creditable advancement, and the 
att-endance of the scholJirs was very good until the Indians moved to their summer 
villages and connueneed their fishing operations; then the children became discon- 
tented and wanted to go away with them to engage in fishing and their summer sports 
and festivities. We have twenty scholars, and that is as many as the appropriation 
for that purpose will jiroperly support; they live in the school-building, and are fed 
and clotlied at the expense of the Government; the boys usually work two or three 
liouni a day in the school -garden. It requires a great deal of patience and energy on 
the part of the teacher to induce them to attend school or try to learn. These Indians 
all strenuously oppose the school, and argue that it unfits those who attend for the 
hardy pursuits by which they obtain their support; and it is extremely difficult to 
make them understand the imj)ortance of education. They have a very tender regard 
for their children, and never abuse them. Mrs. Hofercamp, the teacher, lives in the 
Bcbool-building, and gives her personal attention to every department of the school. 
I regard the school im the most important part of the Indian service, and education as 
the means by which the Indians must be civilized and Christianized; yet, however 
great the efforts of the teacher may be, it will require a long time and a great deal of 
care to accomplish those most desirable objects. Many people ridicule the idea of ever 
civilizing the Indians ; some would prefer to have them remain in their present coudi* 
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tion, 80 they can use tbem for their own base pnrposes, while others regard them as a 
Duisance, and would be glad to got rid of them in almost any way. A person who is 
truly and earnestly interested in the welfare of tliis poor, down-trodden people, meets 
with but little encouragement or sympathy ; even manj- of the Indians do not appre- 
ciate the efforts made in their own behalf. There are some fine-looking boys among 
them, who are naturally smart, and if they were taken into civilized society and edu- 
cated among white people, would make intelligent and useful citizens. I greatly wish 
that some of them could be sent East and educated in our institutions of learning. It 
is my opinion that if the Government would protect the Indians and care for their 
rights as it has for the freedmen of the South, many of them would become good 
citizens. As it is now they have no rights that a white man feels bound to respect. 
When thej^ visit the towns and settlements they come in contact with a low, vile class 
of persons, who sell thorn intoxicating liquor and give them disease. From such per- 
sons they have learned much of what they know of civilization, and it has been rather 
a curse than a blessing to them. White men, who seem to regard them as being bat 
little better than dogs, live among them, apparently for the purpose of having illicit 
intercourse with the women, and the law seems to be iuelTectual to j>revent it. It 
api»ears to me to be the duty of the Government to protect the rights of Indians as 
well as any other class of people, and not, because of their ignorance, permit them to 
be so shamefully abused, as they undoubtedly have been in many instances. 

In my last annual report I referred to the very unsatisfactory condition of this reser- 
vation, which arises from the fact that the extent or boundary thereof is unknown. lu 
a subsequrnt communication to the sui)erintendent of Indian affairs for this Territory, 
I stated fully and explicitly all the facts connected with the history of an addition 
which was made by a former agent, the bcmndary of which was never definitely indi- 
cated, and upon which all the improvements have been made with the exception of 
the school-house. I also endeavored to show the urgent necessity for early action ou 
the part of the Government to have this addition legally annexed to the Veservation 
before the land was taken by settlers. Therefore, I do not deem it necessary to more 
than refer to the matter in this report, and to say that the same necessity still exists 
for the settlement of this question by the Government, and to state that the portion of 
the addition, including all the improvements, could be annexed to the reserve without 
interfering with any squatter; also, to express the hope that this addition maybe 
made in the proper manner and surveyed at an (^arly day. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. M. GIBSON, 
United States Indian Agent. 

R. H. MiLROY, Esq., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Olympia, Washington Territory, 



No. 68. 

Skokomisii Agency, Washingtox Terkitory, 

August 31, -[872. 

SiK : I have the honor to submit the following annual report for the year ending 
August 31, 1872. 

The Indians under my charge are mainly composed of two tribes, the Clallams and 
the T wan as. 

The Clallams are the most numerous, numbering something over GOO. Their origi- 
nal home was from one hundred to (uie hundred and fifty miles distant, and they have 
never made this their home, but only visit here at rare intervals. 1 have, at some con- 
siderable expense and effort, moved some of their leading chiefs and Indians by force 
on to the reservation, hoping by this means to draw the whole tribe, but the effort 
has not proved successful. They have never, so far as I can learn, accepted the terms 
of the treaty ^o far as to reside any considerabhi portion of the time up«)n the reserva- 
tion. They mostly live near the difftM-ent saw-mills, where many of the men get 
steady employment at good wages. Others lish extensively and do a thriving business 
in this line. They are pt^aceable, half civilized, and, excepting that they drink a great 
deal of liquor, are well to do. This vice is the banc^ of their lives, and is very general. 
They connive with hundreds of unprincipled whites to sui)ply themselves with un- 
limited quantities of this destructive fiuid. Nothing short of a vigilant secret detective 
police force can prevent, or to any considerable extent restrain, this unlawful traftic 

The Twanas number about 300, and. make the reservation mainly their home.. Their 
principal business is logging, which they prosecute quite successfully in the summer. 
but fish and wander about in the winter. Most of the reservation is low and wet, and 
while it is the very richest of soil, is subject to an annual overflow, rendering it unfit 
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to reside upon in the winter. Consequently, at this season of the year, their village is 
on a high point of land three miles distant from the ageucy, and there is nothing they 
can do to advantage on the reservation. During the past year they have cut and sold 
1,300,0QP feet of logs at an average price of $5 per thousand. I have taken 25 cents per 
thousand to make a fund for beneficial purposes ; also haire furnished them a part of 
their team, for the use of which I have charged them, using these means for the benefit 
of the agency. They have cut abMit fifty tons of timothy hay, and raised some pota- 
toes and other vegetables. With the aid of the carpenter they have built a dozen com- 
fortable houses, some of which they have inclosed with picket fences, and made very 
pretty gardens. To these I have furnished ftuit-trees and other fruit-bearing shrubs, 
which has stimulated them very much to make their homes attractive. I consider it 
Tcry desirable that the land should be divided out to them in severalty, as I believe it 
would be followed by rapid progress. 

The agency has been improved by the erection of some buildings and fences. Three 
wood houses have been erected ; also, a large stable, 26 by 40 ; two sheds, 10 by 40 
each, and one, 15 by 30. These were built two or three feet above the ground, with 
floors, as the whole of the agency is subject to overflow, and there is no high land on 
. which to build barns, &c. There have been 160 rods of picket fence built, inclosing 
each of the dwellings at the agency, so that each family has a separate garden ; also, 
poultry-yards, &c., conveniently arranged. Also, 100 rods of rail fence have been built, 
inclosing land for a large school-garden. There have been raised on the Government 
farm about 40 tons of hay and 50 bushels of barley. There is also a large garden of 
vegetables growijjg for the use of the school. There are 700 fruit-trees, of various 
kinds, and last fall between three and four hundred bushels of apples, pears, &c., were 
gathered. 

The school, through the earnest eflforts of the teacher and his efficijent wife, has been 
pat into a healthy condition. The aversion to sending their children to school has 
been mostly overcome. The iuadequateness of the fund for this object cripples us 
very much. Only $200 a year is allowed for the pay of the assistant teacher, who has 
to make the clothes, as well as wash, mend, and cook for all the scholars. A liberal ap- 
propriation for the school is very much needed, and would add many fold to its effi- 
ciency and usefulness. During the latter part of the year there has been a steady 
attendance of fifteen scholars. These have made good progress, and differ but little 
ftom white children in the rapidity with which they acquire knowledge. More 
scholars could be obtained were there sufficient means to sustain them. 

In conclusion, I would agaiu urge the great desirableness of the land being surveyed 
and divided out to the Indians in severalty, as now they fear that the succeeding ag^nt 
will undo what the former has done, and so deprive them of the results of their labor. 

I would also strenuously urge, as has been done previously by the superintendent, 
the great importance of adding to the reservation a strip of high land, bordering on 
the salt water, two miles long and one mile wide, on the north side, as it is almost in- 
dispensable for building purposes, there being but a very small portion of land on the 
reservation whichjs suitable, being all too low. This strip is all vacant Government 
land, and consequently there would be no outlay of money. It is of no special value 
to settlers, there being scarcely any agricultural land upon it. The Indians already 
occupy it in winter, and it should by all means be secured to them. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

EDWIN EELLS, 
United States Indian Agent, 

R. H. MiLROY, Esq., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Olympia, Washington Territory, 



No. 69. 

QuiNAiELT Indian Agency, Washington TERRiroRY, 

September 1, 1872. 

SiR^: I have the honor to submit my second annual report of the affairs of this 
agency during the last year. 

The condition of the Indians at the present time, in many respects, is much improved. 
They are leaving off many of their savage habits and adopting those of civilization in 
dress and ways of living. 

During the summer six comfortable houses have been built by the Indians, which 
they are now occupying and furnishing with stoves and other conveniences of civiliza- 
tion. I have given them all the encouragement in my power by assisting and giving 
them material for building purposes, such as nails, lumber, and windows, which they 
unable to procure themselves. 

23 I A 
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The agency farm was planted to tnrnips, potatoes, and other vegetables, and a larger 
amount of ground planted by the Indiaus^than the year previous, but, owing to the 
extreme drought and early frost, the crops'are a failjire. This I regret, as it not only 
deprives us in a great measure of supporting the school and Indians, but it is calculated 
to discourage the eiforts at farming in the future. I am convinced, after repeated 
trials, that the soil of this reservation is of such an inferior quality that farming cannot 
be successfully carried on, and that the Indians must depend chiefly upon the salmon 
and other fish which they have in great abundance most of the year. 

I am unable to report much improvement in the school ; the attendance is small, and 
the opposition difficult to overcome. The Indians look upon the efforts to educate 
their children with suspicion. Those children who attend have been well provided, 
with comfortable clothing and plenty of wholesome food. I have also given presents 
in the shape of food and clothing to other children not in regular attendance at the 
school. 

We have also a Sunday-school established, which is tolerably well attended, though 
but very few of the Indians take an interest in religious matters. 

There is a class of unprincipled men living near the reserve who use every means in 
their power to make trouble between the Indians and employ^ through misrepresenta- 
tions of eveiy kind. 

The sanitary condition of the Indians is much improved compared with former years, 
the physician being a man who is well qualified to treat the complaints incident to 
this climate. He is a faithful employ^, who is doing much good in his department. 
For further information I respectfully refer you to his report. Medicine has been 
furnished to a large number of Indians not belonging to this reserve, but who live near 
and come here for medical aid. 

This reservation is so situated that it is with difficulty that supplies can be brouffht 
in. When the winter rains set in the road over Point Granville becomes ImpassaDle. 
Last winter the road from the ocean beach, where it ascends Point Granville Mountain, 
was entirely washed away by the heavy storms and action of the sea. Repairs are use- 
less during the winter, as the road will not stand, but must be left until the storms 
and high tides of winter are over. This is a constant source of expense which cannot 
be avoided ; for these reasons it is necessary to have supplies for the winter and spring 
laid in by the last of October. 

The annuity goods have been purchased, and I am making preparation for their dis- 
tribution as soon as the Indians can be collected. 

The agency buildings are being repaired, and I have purchased some lumber suitable 
for that purpose ; also a house to be occupied by the doctor will be finished this fall, 
as the one now occupied by him is unfit. 

The oxen belonging to the agency are in good condition, and a sufficient amount of 
hay has been secured for winter use. 

The Indians have been peaceable and well disposed during the year; no trouble of a 
serious nature having occurred. 

When the isolated condition of this agency and the many obstacles to be overcome, 
such as bad influences exerted by designing men, and the natural superstitions of the 
Indians are taken into consideration, I am of the opinion that full as much progress 
has been made toward civilization as can reasonably be expected. 

The employes are kind to the Indians, and I am satisfied they will do all in their 
power to promote their general welfare. 

I herewith transmit the annual reports of employes, statistical returns of education 
and farming. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

G. A. HENRY, 

Sub-Indian Agent, 

R. H. M1LR0.Y, Esq., 

Superintetident Indian Affairs^ Washington Territory, 



No. 70. 

Yakama Indian Agency, 
Fort SimcoCj Washington Territory j August 15, 1872. 

Sir: The termination of another fiscal year brings me to the duty of another annual 
report. 

In recalling the history of the year just closed, I find abundant room for congratula- 
tion in the memory of the health, peace, material prosperity, and the moral progress 
of the Indians under my jurisdiction. 

The Indians that have been induced to accept the industries of civilization, and have 
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improved plantations for agriculture in their own right and interest, are all doing 
well. They have comfortable tenements, in which are found many of the comforts 
and some of the luxuries of civilization. They have horses and cattle, which enables 
them to provide against want; they have growing crops of wheat, corn, and vegetables 
adequate to the use of their families, and in some instances tbey produce-considerable 
for the market. 

The Indians that are most thrifty are those who profess to have been converted and 
are members of the church. These are very constant in attending upon the regular 
means of grace as instituted by the Methodist Episcopal Church. Usually their 
churches are crowded with sincere and earnest worshipers, who are led in their devo- 
tions by the agent, or one of the native preachers. The experience of twelve years in 
this service has confirmed me more and more in the faith with which I entered upon 
the work, viz : That Christiau truth brought to bear practically upon the pharacter of 
a savage people is the only means by which such a people can be reclaimed ; that the 
beetowments of material gifts, in the absence of that renovation of character that 
comes only through Bible truth, accompanied by the influence of the Divine Spirit, is 
an evil, and not a blessing. Such bestowments never satisfy them, and always tend to 
corrupt and demoralize them; they engender laziness, and form a kind of gambling 
stock, that is fruitful of no good. The first condition of improvement in the outside 
manner of life with any people is the improvement of the heart; here is the place to 
begin the work of reform among the Indians. If I fail to give moral character to an 
Indian, I can give him nothing that will do him real and permanent good. If I can 
sncceed in giving him moral character, so that he is no more a liar, a thief, a drunkard, 
a profane person, a polygamist, or a gambler, but a man of integrity, industry, sobriety, 
and purity, then he no longer needs the gifts of the Government or the charities of 
anybody. He then becomes a man like mother good men, and can take care of himself. 
This conclusion throws me back upon the work of moral reform, as my only hope of 
success. 

Schools. — ^This work needs begin with the young children, gathering them into the 
indastrial schools of the reservation, where they can be taught lessons of cleanliness, 
cood behavior in the school, in the family, on the play-ground, and everywhere. 
Here they are taught to speak and read the English language. Here they obtain in- 
formation and useml knowledge, which they bear to their fathers and mothers, brothers 
and sisters, and become so many teachers to their people. It is a matter inspiring 
stronger hope, and making broader the platform of usefulness among the Indians, that 
the Government has appropriated $1,000 to the school-fund over former years. This 
will enable us to enlarge our work in this department. Our school for the past year 
has averaged something over forty children, who have been boarded, clothed, and have 
made commendable improvement, both in books and work. 

The farming interest among the Indians is steadily increasing. 

The gambling propensity is diminishing. During the year I have taken rigid meas- 
ures to break up this practice among them, and have been to quite an extent success- 
ful. They are giving up their jjlurality of wives, and adopting Christian marriage 
more universally through the nation. 

The reservation mills are in good running order. Great inconvenience is suffered in 
having to haul the logs to the saw-mill so far — from three to six miles. A steam saw- 
mill at another point on the reservation, but little further from the station, costing not 
more than $4,000, would pay for itself in two seasons. I respectfully request that we' 
be permitted to build such a mill, from the funds saved from the repair of mills, and 
from ** beneficial objects " arising from grazing cattle upon the reservation. 

It will be seen by reference to my cash-accounts that between two and three thou- 
sand dollars have been received for grazing stock the past year. In addition to the 
above amount, the Indians have received for herding cattle over $1,000. If allowed 
to build said mill, it would enable us to build houses, fence farms, and make other 
improvements, as can never be done with the old mill. 

The Indians would be pleased and greatly profited by the above arrangement, with- 
out any additional appropriation from Government. Tiie houses built, and farms 
opened and improved, provides comfort and subsistence for them, and takes them up 
from the condition of paupers, and makes them self-supporting, releasing the Govern- 
ment from her large and annual appropriation to sustain them. It does more. It gives 
an undoubted guarantee of future peace. When they have comfortable houses and 
fruitful fiehls, with cattle and horses, wagons, plows, and harness, with household 
goods, they have much to sacrifice if they go to war. These permanent fixtures do 
more to secure peace with a nation of Indians than regiments of soldiers. 

It will be seen by the report of the miller and sawyer that during the year near 
100,000 feet of lumber have been sawed for the Indians. These logs were cut and hauled 
by them, without any expense to the Department. The lumber made was worth 
$*^U00. This lumber has been used in improving their farms^ building houses, barns, 
and a portion has been by them sold to the white settlers around the reservation. My 
policy IS, and has been, to use as little white. labor as possiUle, and supply its place 
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with Indian labor. 1 have a twofold object in this : first, it gives employment and 
pay to those who are most needy ; and secondly, it holds the yonng men of the nation, 
who have set out to be something above wild savages, to habits of industry and nsefal 
labor, which is indispensable to the moral well-being of all men of all races. 

I remember the fact that the treaty with the Yakama Indians will in a few years 
expire, when it will be expected of them that they will be capable of taking care of 
themselves. I hold the same thought in mind in the direction given to the mechanical 
labor. We are educating young men in our shops to make harness, build houses, 
work in the mills and on the farms, so as to make them capable in every department 
of business of taking care of themselves. We have already young men that are cap- 
able of building houses, making boots and shoes, making harness, doing good work in 
the blacksmith-shop, and are good helpers about the mills. 

If the remaining installments of money that will be due this nation under the treaty 
could be invested in cattle, a herd could in a short time accumulate upon the reserva- 
tion that would yield an annual revenue, greater by far than all tliat is paid them by 
the Government. The grasses are spontaneous and very abundant, producing the 
iiuest beef on the coast. Cattle generally live and remain fat through the winter by 
grazing; so the cost of raising a cow or a steer three years. old in the range is not as 
much as to feed the domestic fowls about our doors. These need to be fed, while the 
cattle feed themselves. The investment of the remaining appropriation due them in 
cattle, with judicious management on the paii; of the officers in charge, could not fail 
to make the whole nation financially indei^endent in a few years. 

I have consi^lted the head-men of the nation, and they are agreed that the aonnities 
as now given by the Government do them very little good, while an investment 
in cattle would do them and their children good in all time to come. 

Suppose $3,000 was invested in young cows, at $30 per head, this would buy 100 
bead; these, with their increase, in two years would be worth $6,000, in four years 
they would be worth $12,000, and in six years $24,000. In the light of this calculation 
it is easy to see that all the annuity-money that will be due them for the remain- 
ing time of the treaty could be made to accumulate into vast proportions, making 
them capable of taking care of themselves ; while under the present system of pay- 
ment the poverty of the Indian is not relieved to any perceptible extent, and no pro- 
vision is made against future want. In view of the fine facilities for stock-raising that 
the Indians have, and in view of the profitable employment this investment would 
give them, I consider it of great importance that this change be made in the use of 
their money appropriated fdr beneficial objects, and that it be done immediately. I 
earnestly recommend that their laud be surveyed. 

In conclusion, I call the attention of the Department to the money that was due this 
agency from the late Superintendent W. H. Waterman, (deceased,) who owed this 
agency December 31, 1866, $7,250, and professed to pay said amount in drafts, 
which were protested when presented to the assistant treasurer at San Francisco, Cal-, 
ifornia. A particular account of said transaction was given the Department by me in 
my *' account-current," and statemetit therewith, for the mouth of July, 1867. This 
$7,250 embraced the salary of the agent for the quarter ending December 31, 1866. No 
part of the above money has been received. 

For further particulars of information relating to the interest and wealth of this 
nation, I respectfully refer you to the accompanying blanks, which have been filled, 
and are herewith sent forward. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

JAMES H. WILBUR, 
United States Indian Agent, Washington Tatitory, 

T. J. McKenny, Esq., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Olympia, Washington Territory, 



No. 71. 

Fort Colville, Washington Territory, 

September 1, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to report that the Indians under my charge in Northeastern 
Washington Territory have made, during the past year considerable progress in farming 
and in the arts of civilized life. 

Since having the 8ui)crvision of these people it has been my constant endeavor to 
promote harmonj^ and industry amongst them, to assist them in cultivating old and 
opening up new farms, and to make them generally independent and self-sustaining. 
They were informed that it was the wish of the President that they should make per- 
manent homes lor themselves, and derive their subsistence from cultivating the loud 
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instead of roaming through the country and getting a precarious living hy digging 
roots, picking berries, &c. ^onie of those who have within the past two years fenced 
in and cultivated lands are now much disquieted, for fear they will be obliged to leave 
them and go upon the reserve. They say, truthfully, that they were told that the laud 
they would fence, cultivate, and live upon should be theirs, and that they should re- 
main in quiet possession thereof. In some cases, where considerable improvements 
have been made, it certainly would be unjust to force the Indians away from their 
farms and take them upon the reservation. 

The Colvilles, Spokanes, and Calispels have exchanged over 2,000 bushels of wheat 
for flour at the mills in this valley during the past season. 

In the councils I have held, all the Indians, except the San Poels, have expressed a 
willingness to be on a reservation, but they wish to be consulted in respect to its bound- 
anes and the places that would be assigned them thereon — each tribe desiring that the 
reserve should include its own especial territory. 

Taking into consideration what these people were, the very meager assistance they 
have received from the Department, and the excitement and suspense occasioned by the 
proposed abandonment of Fort Colville, and the rumors that have reached them from 
time to time of the establishment of a reserve in this quarter, implying no settled 
policy of the Government ih their regard, it is very creditable to them that they have 
done as well as they have. This unsettled policy has not only been damaging to the 
Indians, but has retarded the settlement of the country by the whites. 

If those Indians who now have fiirms among the settlers shall be permitted to 
remain where they now are, and be assisted by the Department with agricultural im- 
plements, &c., I think they would improve much faster than they would to be removed. 
to a. reservation. The Indian farmers who live among the whites cultivate their laud 
much better, have better fences, and raise better crops than those engaged in the same 
bnsiness surrounded by Indians. 

I have to recom mend, | first, a fixed policy in respect to these Indians, so that they 
may know what to rely upon; secondly, that those who have farms and cultivate 
tiiem be permitted to remain where they now are, and be assisted with farming im- 
plements; thirdly, that the roving Indians, who make all the trouble, be gathered on 
the reserve ; fourthly, that the lines of the reservation be so changed as to include 
both sides of the Columbia River at Kettle Falls, in order to take in all of that import 
ant fishery ; fifthly, that the purchases and distiibutions be largely of agricultural im- 
plements, as one plow will do more toward civilizing these Indians and making them 
eelf-sustaining than five hundred blankets. 

Bfsei'vation. — The reservation set apart by Executive order of April 9 was unsuit- 
able, for the following reasons : first, it was too small for so many Indians ; the country 
being mostly mountainous, it did not contain sufficient grazing area for their horses and 
cattle ; secondly, the arable land being nearly all occupied by whites who had been 
settled on it for ten years or more, it would necessitate their removal before the Indians 
could occupy it. 

The advantages of the reservation made by Executive order of July 2, over the former 
one, are as follows: First, that it is much larger; that there is an ample area of graziug- 
land; that its tillable land is not occupied by whites, there being but two or three set- 
tlers on the whole reservation, and the value of their improvements inconsiderable, 
whereas on the reserve of April 9 there are improvements to the value of two or three 
hundred thousand dollars; secondly, the San Poels live within its boundaries ; they, are 
the most intractable and independent of all the Indians in this Territory, and would 
fight before leaving their country; thirdly, it has natural boundaries, is more isolated, 
is not on the line of travel or likely to be crossed by railroads, and includes the terri- 
tory of those tribes which would be the most difficult to move. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. P. WINANS, 
Faitner in Charge. 

E. H. MiLROY, Esq., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs^ Olympia, Washington Territory* 



No. 72. 

PUYALLUP InDIAX RESERVATION, 

Washington Teiritoryj September 15, 1872. 

Sir : In conformity with the regulations of the Indian Department, I have the 
honor herewith to transmit this my second annual report. 

The Indians on this reservation during the past year have made commendable pro- 

gress in industry and civilization. The following are the number of acres cultivated 
y the Indians and the estimated products: 40 acres wheat, estimated 7G0 bushels; 
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50 acres oats, estimated 1,200 bushels ; 60 acres potatoes, estimated 8,500 bnshels ; 6 
acres turnips, estimated 1^700 bushels; 4 acres peas, estimated 100 bushels; 10 acres 
barley, estimated 280 bushels ; 65 acres timothy meadow, estiumted 150 tons ; 10 acres 
garden-vegetables, besides cutting over tM)0 tons marsh-hay. The stock belongiDg to 
the Indians is looking well, and I think they have a sufficient amount of forage laid 
in to keep them well through the coming winter. During the past year there has been 
three logging-camx>8 manned entirely by Indians, and from close observation I am 
compelled to the belief that the policy of allowing them to log is not a good one, for 
the following reasons : By allowing certain Indians to log for their own use and benefit, 
is giving them an advantage over all the others, as they thereby appropriate to their 
own use and benefit that which of right belongs to all the Indians, old and vonng, 
share and share alike, and the fund raised from the sale of timber should be for the 
use of all. Secondly, tliey are not successful loggers; that is, they do not more than 
make a living b^ their operations, whereas, if properly conducted, the business should 
produce a considerable revenue. 

The present locatiom of the school-buiiding is. entirely unsmtable, for the reason it is 
away from any land which could be used for school farm and garden, in which the 
children should be taught to work. And I would earnestly recommend that the building 
be moved to the north side of the river, where there is hi«h land, with plenty of most 
excellent farming country. The children have made some little progress in their studies, 
but not so much as could be desired, and as is sincerely hoped they will in the future, 
under the charge of the present teacher, Rev. G»eorge W. Sloan, who comes higbly rec- 
ommended. The fund for educational puposes being very limited, $750 currency, per 
year, equivalent to $660 coin, fi-om which the children are clothed and fed, together 
'N^ith all necessary repairs upon school- house is taken, it will not be a matter of sur- 
prise that the attendanco is limited,, h^^i^ so of necessity. The school cannot prove 
very successful unless the appropriation for its maiutenance is increased. During the 
past year the force employed has been engaged in clearing land of exoeedins^ beavy 
timber, bringing it under cultivation, and fencing same; also teaching the Indians to 
labor as whites do. The greatest dil^^culty encountered in the attempt to induce 
them to establish homes for themselves, surrounding their houses with trees and culti> 
vating gardens, lies in the fact of their not being able to fully trust that they shall not 
some day be removed and the reservation sold to the whites, as such a course, they are 
daily told by many, is that intended by the Goverumeut. Their .constant and universal 
request is that the Government shall diviite the reservation in severalty and give them 
a title to the same, such a one as is given to the whites; that then they will feel 
secure and have an object for whieh to l.abor. When the Hon. Felix R. Bninot.was 
here last year, he promised them to use his influence ta secure an appropriation for the 
survey of the difierent reservations, since which time they have asked about every week 
if it was to be done so^n. 

That the sick shoiald be properl3' provided for without hospital accommodation is im- 
p(^8siblc, as the medicine furnished by the i)liy8ician is not unfrequently improperly 
taken, and often not taken at aR If possible, a building suitable for the accommoda- 
tion of the old and sick should be erected and placed under the immediate siipervisioB 
of the physician, when, no doubt,, many sick would recover who will undoubtedly die 
during the coming wet season, for want of just such accommodation s. 
1 urn. sir, very respectfully ^your obedient servant, 

BYSON BARLOW, 
Ffti'mer m Charge ruyallup Besevvatiou^ 

R. H. MiLROY, Esq., 

Superinieadent Indntn Affairs^ Oiympia, Washiii^ton Territory^ 



No. 73. 



Chehalis l:fiDiAS Reservatioic, 

September 27, 1872: 

Sir : Having but lately assumed charge of the Chehalis Indian reservation as farmer, 
I am as yet unable to enter into any exhaustive report a» to the many necessities of 
the Indians, who properly belong on this reserve, and am therefore necessarily confined 
to the features of the case that are patent even to a stranger. 

The one great and paramount step toward the improvement and civilization of the 

Indians is about to be taken, viz, that of opening »]> industrial and agnealtnral sebool 

where the young men and boys and girls shall be taught the rudiments of the English 

Janguiigef and receive an insight into the important science of agriculture. 

We are at j>re8ont engaged in hauling IninWr lor \\\e\ioaLt\\\w^-V\w\^ fc\r the scholarsy 

h LiiYJug been iuuud essential to remove \^ie c\i\\Oit»ii\iii^\ii\vfc\i\i^ V^^MM^^xft\a.^Qs^ 
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control of their parents, in order to effect any permanent improvement in their condi- 
tion. When completed, the school will be opened, and will undoubtedly be well 
attionded, as the Indians have expressed themselves as not only willing but .anxious 
that their children should receive the benefit to be derived from school privileges. 

This reservation comprises in all about 5,000 acres ; about 250 acres have been par- 
tially cleared and are under cultivation. From the fact that the land is very heavily 
timbered, and with a dense undergrowth, it is evident that, in order to briuff it into 
condition, no slight amount of perseverance and hard labor is required, and the force 
at present employed is totally inadequate to make much impression, there being but 
myself and one other, and he but very recently employed as teacher. 

With, the proper number of employes, this reservation, no doubt, could be made self- 
supporting, and in a few years the Indians so thoroughly instructed as to no longer 
need the sustaining hand of the Grovernment. 

The Indians for whom this reserve was set apart number about 600, and comprise 
the Chehalis, Chinooks, Sboalwater Bay, Clatsops, Hamptolops, and Cakokiams ; the 
Ghihalis tribe being about the only ones residing on the reserve, the others being scat- 
tered along the rivers and bays in this vicinity. No treaty with these Indians has ever 
been ratified by Congress, neither has the reservation been formally recognized, and 
from this fact arises one\ of the greatest obstacles in the way of their civilization, as, so 
long as they are without a permanent habitation and a home, they are not amenable 
to the influence of the spirit of Christianization and civilization. They are constantly 
told by the whites that this reservation will soon be taken froi^ them and th'ey sent 
adrift; and the fact of their so frequently having asked to have their land surveyed 
and subdivided, each and every head of a family receiving a title to a portion, and 
being denied, gives color to the current reports, making it almost an impossibility to 
induce them to settle down and obtain a home. I would, therefore, urge that the 
siatm of this reserve be fixed beyond question, and that it be divided in severalty, 
giving each head of a family a perfect title, feeling assured, as I do, that it alone will do 
more toward civilizing them than any other one thing possible for the Government 
to do. 

A hospital is much needed where the many sick can be under the direct charge of the 
physician, who can then see to it that the remedies he prescribes are properly applied, 
and where the patients can receive the care and attention which they require in order 
to effect a cure. As it is now, it is not to be wondered at that so many die, being badly 
diseased, and exposed to the weather by day and night, and very frequently neglecting 
and at times utterly refusing to take the medicine prescribed. ' 

I would also suggest that, instead of giving annuities in the form of blankets, mus- 
lins, &c., as is and has been the custom of the Government, it would be much 
better to expend the same amount of funds in the purchase of farming implements, and 
in aiding thism in clearing the land, by furnishing them with food while so employed. 
Many of them I know would be better satisfied, as they have so expressed themselves, 
and the present mode certainly does not benefit the Indians at all, as many, I may say 
the majority of them, barter these very goods to a low class of whites, who are ever on 
the watch for just such opportunities, for liquor and for articles of less value. 
Respectfully submitted. « 

JAMES W. MILROY, 

Farmer in Charge. 

R. H. MiLKOY,Esq.„ 

Su^riniendent Indian Affairs, Olympian Washington Territory, 



No. 74. 

Office of Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 

Salem, Oregon, September 19, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit this my first annual report of the condition of In- 
dian affairs in this superintendency. 

Within the short space of time which has elapsed since I took charge, it is not to be 
expected that much progress could be made in the work of advancing the Indians in 
the arts and pursuits of civilized life. Believing that what has been done is now of 
less importance than that which may be done, I shall confine myself mainly to a brief 
statement of such matters as pertain to future operations. 

The amount of liabilities outstanding when I took charge of the office on the 1st of 
April last was very large. I have disbursed but little money except in payment of 
" certified vouchers " of my predecessor. The annuity funds of some tribes will be 
thus exhausted, and the consequence will be a cutting off of tVi^^Vs: "t^^jsXajt ^!K«»aSs.'«Q:^- 
plies. No explanation will be sufficient to 8atVa5>f \\L«>m xW» XXiv^Na \ia\» ^ ^<3ttfi«^^^^^^ 
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on tbe part of the Government, and an omission to comply with treaty stipnlatlons. 
Purchasing supplies on credit, in advance of appropriations, embarrasses the service, 
lirings about dissatisfaction among the Indians, and greatly retards the advancement 
of the liumaue policy of the Government toward this needy and dependent race. 
Every effort has been "made to economize and make the appropriations as nearly equal 
to the emergency as possible. 

Considering the immense sums of money expended by the Government during the 
score of years last past, it is somewhat strange that the Indians are not further ad- 
vanced. None of them possess the most ordinary common-schoo leducation. Where 
one can read, there are probably two hundred who do not know the letters of the 
alphabet. The school-funds have in many instances been paid to persons reported as 
teachers, whose time has been devoted to clerking, farming, or some other employ- 
ment foreign to the duties of a school-teacher. It seems that the principle that *' ap- 
propriations are made to put money in circulation," has been acted upon. The Gov- 
ernment may have lost nothing by this diversion, but the children were thereby 
deprived of the instruction which it was intended they should receive when the appro- 
priations were made. 

HOSPITALS. 

In order that the sick of all ages, but more especially the old people, may receive 
the beliefits designed^to be derived from the attentions and prescriptions of a physician, 
a hospital is needed' at each of the agencies. Indians do not seem to have proper 
respect for the old and helpless, and they cannot be depended upon to nurse and give 
medicines to the sick. When such articles of food as are usually kept for the purpose 
are issued to the sick, the well and able-bodied take and appropriate them to their own 
use. The agent cannot be always present to prevent the practice of this injustice. 
Two thousand dollars for each agency would be required to erect and furnish the 
necessary building, and pay a person to attend to it one j-^ear. I know of no other way 
by which so small an amount of money could be made to do so much good. 

GRAND RONDE AGENCY. 

The affairs of this agency have been well managed, considering the great deficiency 
in funds necessary to conduct operations and pay outstanding liabilities. The final 
report of late Superintendent Meacham shows, as you will observe by reference there- 
to, that the school-funds in his hands on the 1st of April last, belonging to this agoucy, 
amounted to $10,000, no part of which has as yet been placed in the possession or at 
the disposal of this office or tho agent. With this amount of money and the current 
appropriations, a first-class manual-labor school, with all the appurtenances and ap- 
pliances necessary to make it a success, could be established and kept in operation ror 
several years, provided a house of sufficient capacity, conveniently and comfortably 
arranged and furnished, could be erected. Fifteen hundred dollars will, I believe, 
cover the expense of building such a house, and I would respectfully recommend that 
this amount be appropriated for the purpose. I was present yesterday when the agent 
commenced alloting lands to these Indians. For this event they have looked forward 
with much interest. They are highly elated, and evince a commendahle desire to have 
homes they may call their own, and to adopt the social and industrial customs and 
pursuits of white people. Their prospective destiny is looked forward to with pride, 
and they seem fully determined to persevere with renewed energy until they become 
worthy, useful citizens. In order to give them a proper start in the right direction, as 
they now enter upon this new era, and place them upon a. self-sustaining basis, it is 
very important that they be at once supplied with the means necessary to enable them 
to build, movre, and repair houses, barns, and fences, and get such farming implements 
as they now need. For this purpose, I would respectfully recommend that an appropria- 
tion of $8,000 be made. To aid them now in building and finishing houses suitable for the 
habitation of civilized people, will prove a stimulut) of inestimable value, and hasten 
the time when they can dispense with all Government aid and become self-supporting. 
This amount should be in addition to their annuities, and for the special purposes 
aforesaid. At least one-half, and perhaps two-thirds, of the lots of land which wul be 
assigned in accordance with the survey have no buildings upon them. Most of the 
houses, which have been built in clusters, will have to l^e moved, and in order to do 
so, many of them will have to be torn down and rebuilt. Quite a large number will 
have to build new houses, and all of them will have to do more or loss fencing. This 
will, of course, cost them much labor and some money. Tho labor they can perform, 
and they say they are willing to do it, but the money thoy have not, and without it 
their labor is nearly useless. Believing it to be tho most economical thing the Govern- 
ment can do for them, and knowing that it will best subservd the interests of the In- 
dians, I take the liberty of urging the importaucc of making tho appropriation iifore- 
said. 
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UMATILLA AGENCY. 

The affairs of this agency are in a prosperous condition, financially, there being no 
liabilities which there are not funds to meet. In regard to all matters connected with 
these Indians, I deem it unnecessary to add anything to the full report of Agent Corno- 
yer. I second his recommendations in regard to the removal of the mill, and the erec- 
tion of a hospital and employ^ buildings. I think his estimate of the amount of money 
necessary to make these improvements is not too high. 

KI^MATH AGENCY. 

Agent Dyar's report con tains about all that could be said without needless repetition. 
Your order to put the Modoc Indians on this reservation will be executed next month. 
Two hundred of the Snake Indians, heretofore at Yainax, but now in the vicinity of 
Camp Warner, wish to go back to tiie Malheur country, and if the selection of the new 
reservation in that locality shall be approved, I think they should be removed there, its 
it is their old home, and they will be better satisfied. This will give more room for the 
Modocs, make them better satisfied when they are taken to the reservation, and ren- 
der it less difficult to keep them there. 

SILETZ AGENCY. 

There are no special appropriations for these Indians, except a few hundred dollars 
for the Rogue River tribe, only a fraction of which is at this agency, the remainder 
being at Grand Ronde. There are nine other tribes, numbering in the aggregate over 
eight hundred, wholly dependent upon the general incidental fund to supply their 
many needs. The demands upon this fund are so numerous, and being frequently 
greater one year than they are another, the amount which can be given them is neces- 
sarily very uncertain. There is a large amount of indebtedness against this agency, 
and the funds of the third and fourth quarters are about exhausted. Besides these 
liabilities, there «will be other unsettled demands against the incidental fund amount- 
ing to thousands of dollars. Nearly all of this fund, not transferred to agents, has gone 
to pay debts contracted prior to the date of my taking charge of the office. I speak of 
these matters to show the necessity of an addition of at least $20,000 to the usual ap- 
propriations for general incidental expenses in this superintendency. I have waited 
until the last moment, in the hope that I should receive a full report from Agent 
Palmer of the condition and affairs of this agency. He informs me that his report will be 
ready to forward within a few days. Money sufficient to build a saw and grist mill, 
and school-house, and to establish a manual-labor school, and repair agency buildings, 
is indispensable to the comfort and improvement of the Indians. There is an abund- 
ance of the best of timber, which is useless without a saw-mill. The wheat they raise 
cannot be converted into flour without a grist-mill, as there is no mill nearer than thirty 
miles of the agency, and that can only be reached by pack-animals. The agency is so 
hemmed in by mountains and remote from settlements, that the only way to supply 
them with the needed amount of lumber, and have them realize the benefit of their 
grain-crops, is to make these improvements on the reservation. 

ALSEA SUB-AGENCY. 

As these Indians really merit much more than they have ever received, I think it a 
duty the Government owes to them to provide for the erection of a building and the 
establishment of a manual-labor school. I will here say that I am fully satisfied that 
it is useless to spend money for any other kind of school at any of the agencies. Many 
of the children are kept away from school because they have no clothes suitable to 
wear, and not enough food to be able to take their dinner with them. They should be 
neatly and cleanly clad, and their appetites satisfied with wholesome food, kept away 
from their people at least five days out of seven, and then we may expect to make 
some headway toward cultivating their minds, with some hope, in time, of making 
useful citizens of them. 

INDIANS NOT ON RESERVATIONS. 

The Clatrops, Nestucahs, Tillamooks, and Nehalims, with whom no treaty was ever 
mode, and who have received but little assistance or attention from the Government, 
number in the agj^regate about two hundred. They are now in Tillamook County, 
some thirty miles trom Grand Ronde agency. By the report of Agent Siunott, it ap- 
pears that they desire to have lands allotted to them, and to be allowed to send their 
children to school at that agency. I think these benefits and privileges should be ex- 
tended to them. 

In Wallowa Valley, in the eastern part of the State, there are about two hundred Nez 
Percys, who claim that they were not parties to the treaty made with their peoxde 
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several years ago ; that the valley belonged to this tribe at the time of making this 
treaty; that they have lived there ever since; that this has always been their country, 
and they oppose its settlement by the whites. Having been directed to inquire into 
the facts in reference to these Indians, and ascertain their needs, I will make this mat- 
ter the subject of a special report. 

The Indians mentioned by Agent Cornoyer in his report as being now on the Colum- 
bia River, numbering, in his opinion, two thousand, are a source of considerable an- 
noyance to the agents at Warm Springs and Umatilla. They have a new and peculiar 
religion, by the doctrines of which they are taught that a new God is coming to their 
rescue ; that all the ludians who have died heretofore, and who shall die hereafter, 
are to be resurrected ; that as they then will be very numerous and powerful, they will 
be able to conquer the whites, recover their lands, and live as free and unrestrained as 
their fathers lived in olden times. Their model of a man is aru Indian ; they aspire to 
be Indians and nothing else. About four hundred of them belong at Umatilla agency, 
one hundred at Warm Springs, and the remainder in tfi^ Territories of Idaho and 
Washington. I understand that repeated ineffectual efforts have been made to induce 
them to return to their reservations. It has not been practicable for me to confer 
personally with them. It is thought, by those who know them best, that they cannot 
be made to ^o upon their reservations without at least being intimidated by the pres- 
ence of a military force.' 

The estimates of the number of Snake Indians not now on any resevation, ran^ 
from six hundred to twelve hundred. A new reservation was recently selected for 
them on the headwaters of Malheur River, but the selection has not been approved as 
yet, and the Indians are still roaming over the vast scope of country which they claim 
as their own. Their wants have heretofore been fully presented to you, aiid it is not 
necessary that I should now repeat anything contained in my recent reports of their 
condition. 

WARM SPRINGS. 

The annual report of Agent Smith has not reached this office, and not having visited 
this agency, I can give no information in regard to these Indians not contained in bis 
monthly reports. It is sufficient, perhaps, to say that these reports represent affSeon 
on this reservation as being in a prosperous condition. 
Very respectfully, vour obedient servant, 

T. B. ODENEAL, 
Swpenniendent Indian Affairs in Oregon, , 
Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Ckmimissioner Indian JffairSj Washingtonj D, C, 



No. 75. 

Umatilla Indian Agency, 

Oregon, September 3, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit this my second annual report as agent for the Walla- 
Walla, Cayuse, and Umatilla Indians. 

There has been considerable improvement made by these Indians during the past 
year. Since the holding of the council in August, 1871, they appear to.be better satis- 
fied, and have confidence that the Government will protect them in their rights. This 
has induced more of them to go to work and cultivate the soil. Finding this to be the 
case, I recommended to the superintendent that more wagons and harness be procured 
for them, which was done, and they were issued to them last spring, and have been of 
great assistance to them. Several of them have built themselves houses and bams 
and enlarged their farms. I estimate that they h:ive made and put up about 20,000 
new rails during the past winter and spring. Unfortunately, this year the crops will 
be very light, in consequence of the long-protracted drought, having had no rain since 
Febniary, a period of over six months, and also from the devastation made by the 
crickets and grasshoppers. Notwithstanding these great drawbacks, I estimate that 
they have raised more than last year. 

Shortly after taking charge of the agency, finding that white men were pasturing 
stock on the reservation, I immediately notified all the white settlers living in the 
vicinity of the reserve, that this \^as in violation of the laws of the United States, and 
that any person found trespassing after this notice would be prosecuted. Nearlv all 
removed their stock at once. One or two parties still continuing to herd their stocK on 
the Indian lands in spite of the notice given them, I entered complaint in the United 
States court, and obtained judgment against them. This has had the desired effect, 
and we have had but little trouble since from this source. 
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Snrronnded as this reservation is by white settlers, it is almost impossible to prevent 
the Indians from procuring spirituous liquors. DurinV the past year I have caused tlie 
arrest of four men for selling whisky to Indians, all of whom have been tried and con- 
victed in the United States courts, and the parties are now undergoing the penalty. 
This has had a salutary effect, and it is now a rare occurrence to see a drunken Indian 
on the reservation. 

Early in the mouth of August a small party of the Bannock band of Snake Indians,. 
who were sent down by the chief of that band, paid a visit to these Indians, for the 
purpose of inviting them to come and see them, and make arrangements to trade with 
them. The Snake Indians have, until the past few years, been considei^ed as hereditaiy 
enemies by the Indians here, and believing that much good would result from the 
restoration of peace and harmony between the tribes, I gave my consent for them to 
go. It being impossible for me to leave at the time, I sent my interpreter in charge 
of oar Indians, with instructions to keep me advised in case any difficulty should arise. 
These Snake Indians procure large amounts of buffalo-robes, which they are anxious to 
trade with our Indians for horses, and our Indians took with them a considerable num- 
ber of their ponies for the purpose of making a trade. Our Indians have all returned 
much pleased with their visit, and although they did not trade to a great extent, I am 
satisfied thkt it has been productive of great good; and I have received letters from 
"white citizens residing in the Snake country, who say that the good advice given by 
our Indians to the Snakes to remain at peace with the whites will no doubt have 
great weight with those people. 

In December, 1871, 1 had the honor to report to your predecessor, Hon. A. R 
Meacham, the great difficulties under which we labor in consequence of the large 
number of renegade Indians who are gathered together on the Columbia River. I 
should estimate that there are now, and have been for some time past, upward of two 
thousand of these renegades, who belong to different tribes and bauds, but who are 
now controlled by an Indian named " Srao-hal-ler, or Hi^-talk, or Four Mountains." 
He has emissaries constantly traveling from one reservation to another, trying to in- 
duce the Indians who are residing on them to abandon their homes and join his band. 
These Indians are under no control whatever by the whites. Superintendents and 
agents have made efforts at various times to induce them to remove to the different 
reservations in Eastern Oregon and Washington, and Northern Idaho, but without 
effect. And while they are allowed to remain and defy the power of the Government, 
it is impossible for the several agents on the different reservations to exercise a proper 
control over their Indians. Complaints are const.antly made by the whites of depre- 
dations committed by Indians, and which they attribute to the reservation Indians, but 
"which in nearly all cases are committed by these renegades on the Columbia River 
This spring a few of our Indians, belonging to Lalse's band of the Umatillas, left the 
reservation to join the Indians on the Columbia, and it has only been by the greatest 
efforts that Homli, the chief of the Walla- Wallas, has been restrained from leaving the 
reservation. I am informed, unofficially, that the Government has laid off a reserva- 
tion on which it is in contemplation to jilace all the Indians of this section of country 
who have no settled homes. I hope such is the case, and that they may be removed 
at an early day. Until this is done many of the Indians on the different reservations, 
seeing that nothing is done by the Government, constantly evince a desire to roam 
about, and cannot be induced to settle down on their farms and adopt the habits of 
civilization, which, I am satisfied, they would do were these Indians removed. 

There has been much sickness among these Indians during a portion of the past year, 
and many deaths have occurred. Great difficulty has always been experienced at this 
agency in obtaining the services of a physician who would reside permanently on the 
reservation. Early this spring I fortunately obtained the services of Dr. W. C. Mc- 
Kay, who has agreed to remain, and since he has been here he has been unremitting in 
Lis attention to the sick : but it is impossible to give them the requisite care and at- 
tention until we have a hospital erected. 

In my last annual report I called attention to the dilapidated condition of the 
agency buildings on this reservation. At the time this reservation was established, in 
1860, a few cabins were erected, out of Cottonwood poles, to serve a temporary purpose, 
until a saw-mill was built, and proper buildings could be erected. From some cause 
or other, no mills were erected for several years j finally an appropriation of J10,000 was 
made by Congress for this purpose. Out of this appropriation a flouring-raill and 
saw-mill were put up. The flouring-mill answers the purpose for which it was intended, 
but the saw-mill is situated so far from timber as to be almost useless ; logs have to 
be hauled about ten miles, over a mountain-road, and cannot be procured without a 
heavy expense. I would therefore recommend that the saw-miU be removed to a point 
up the river, nearer the timber, as recommended in my last report. In that report I 
made a rough estimate that the cost would be about $500 ; since then, I have examined 
the river carefully, accompanied by a competent millwright, and I find that the cost 
will be a little more, say^ not to exceed $1,000, and I would respectfully ask for an ap- 
jwopriatiou of that amount, and that authority be given to me to remove the saw -mill. 
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As soon as that is done, I am satisfied that I can make all the lumber we need at a lea^ 
sou able cost. 
The fourth article of the treaty of June 9, 1855, provides as follows : 
Article 4. " In addition to the consideration above specified, the United States 
agree to erect, at suitable points on the reservation, one saw-mill and one flouring-mill, 
a building suitable for a hospital, two school-houses, one blacksmith-shop, one building 
for wagon and plow maker, and one carpenter and joiner's shop ; one dwelling for 
each two millers, one farmer, one superintendent of farming operations, two school- 
teachers, one blacksmith, one wagon and plow maker, one carpenter and joiner, to 
each of which the necessary out-buildings." 

This is a solemn provision of the treaty, and, with the exception of the building of 
the mills, has never been fulfilled by the Government. We have, it is true, a black- 
eniith's shop, and a school-house,which is also used for divine service on Sunday. These 
latter were put up by a former agent, Lieutenant Boyle,out of the Indians' funds, but I do 
not think that it is right, or that it was the intention of the Government, to take the 
money belonging to the Indians to do the work which the Government, by their own 
stipulations under the treaty, agreed to do. In the report of Hon. Felix R. Bmnot, 
chairman of the board of Indian commissioners, who visited this agency last year, ac- 
companied by his secretary, Thomas K. Cree, esq., I find that on pase 98, report of 1871, 
he recommeuds ^^ that the saw-mill be reconstructed in a suitable place, and the prom- 
ised buildings erected for the agent and employes in a suitable place near the floar- 
ing-mill ; that a manual-labor school be established, and, as soon as possible, a second 
one, in accordance with the treaty ; that a hospital be erected anda physicau employed 
upon the reservation." With the saw-mill removed as recommended, and a samcient 
supply of lumber procured, this can be done at a moderate cost to the Grovemment. I 
would respectfully submit the following estimate, viz: 

For removal of saw-mill $1,000 

For necessary buildings for agent and employes, and building hospital 8,000 

For manual-labor school, and furnishing same ^ 3,000 

12,000 



The estimates above submitted are very low, and I sincerely hope that an appropri- 
ation may be made at the next session of Congress. With this small amount we could 
soon have buildings erected that would accommodate the agent and employ^ and 
also erect a hospital for the sick, and a manual-labor school where the Indian children 
could be boarded. The boys, in addition to the usual bi^anches of an English education, 
could be taught to work, and the girls could be instructed in housewifery and needle- 
work. 

The only school which we now have in operation is a day-school, with a daily attend- 
ance of 27 scholars. The children have made considerable advancement, many of 
them being able to read in the Fourth Reader ; and also have made great progress in 
arithmetic; and the girls have also been taught to sew and knit ; they can nearly lUl 
make their own clothes, and some of them can cut them out as well as make tkem np. 
Still, if we have a manual-labor school, we could have many more scholars. As it is, 
many of the Indians live at too great a distance from the school to be able to send 
their children without great inconvenience ; but if the children could be boarded and 
lodged, I am satisfied that we could soon have at least double the number of scholars 
now in attendance, who could be traiued in habits of industry, and where they woald 
be away from the contaminating influences by which they are constantly sorrounded in 
the homes of their parents. 

The building now used as a day-school is used for divine services on Sunday; 
although it will accommodate about one hundred and fifty persons, it is now entirely too 
small, and I am now preparing to enlarge it, and expect to have it done before the 
winter sets in. We will then have a building which will accommodate over two htm- 
dred. This was absolutely necessary to be done, as the number attending the^ church 
is gradually increasing. 

Before closing this report, I feel it my duty to refer to what I believe to be an nnin- 
tentional error in the last annual report of the late superintendent, Hon. A. B. 
Meacham, in reference to schools on this reservation. He says: "At least one-half the 
Indians on the reservation are very much opposed to the Catholic religion, and will 
not conseut to have their children educated in that church." There is no doubt that 
a large number of the Indians are still wedded to their old superstitions, and are 
opposed to any religion whatever. There are a few families, certainly not more than 
six, who, many years ago, received some religious instruction from the Presbyterian 
missionaries, but all of these send their chiloren regularly to school, and they them- 
selves punctually attend divine service on Sunday. With these few exceptions, all 
those who profess to have any religion at all are Catholics, having received religions 
instruction from the priests of that church ; and many of them are not only profess- 
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ing Christians, but, by their daily life and actions, show that they are not only Christ- 
ians in name but in practice; and I am happy to say that their numbers are increasinp^, 
and it is to be devoutly hoped that all may yet be brought to hear the words of truth. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

N. A. CORNOYER, 
United States Indian Agent, 
T. B. Odeneal, Esq., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Salem, Oregon, 



No. 76. 

Warm Springs Agency, Oregon, 

September 1, 1872. 

Sir : In accordance with instructions, I have the honor to submit the following as 
my fifth annual report of the condition of the Indians under my charge. 
The number of Indians belonging to tnis agency is about as follows : 

Hales. Females. TotaL 

Wascoes 154 134 288 

Warm Springs 131 1.58 289 

Tininos 16 33 49 



301 325 626 



I was uuable to make a new census during the year. The last census was taken 
with great care, and believing the deaths to have been equal to the births during the 
time, I have therefore adopted it as being much nearer correct than I could hope to 
approximate in any other way. Of the number above mentioned about sixty are ab- 
sent without leave, and refuse to return. They belong to a religious sect known as 
SmohoUahs, and refuse to obey the laws of the white men. They left this agency 
while under the charge of my predecessor, and I have been unable to induce their 
return. With the above exception, the Indians are contented, and their advancement 
during the year toward civilization has been great. With few exceptions, they have 
aban£>ned all their former manners and customs. Seventy-seven have made a pro« 
fessiou of Christianity, manifesting a great interest in the cause of their Redeemer. 

Our Sabbath-school will, in interest, equal any in the country. Our house is filled 
to its utmost capacity every Sabbath, by old and young, male and female, all mani- 
festing great interest in all the teaching. We have two Bible-classes, numbering 
twelve each, advancing very rapidly, now able to read verse about, while the teacher 
explains the meaning. The hearers are all classified, with a suitable teacher for each 
class. 

I cannot speak in too high terms of the day-school. The advancement for the year 
has been much greater than during all the time since the agency was established. 

The school-list contains 72 names. The average attendance for six months ending 
Jane 1 was 51. Since that time to September 1, the average has been 26. In a few 
days the former number will again be attained. There are children reading well, 
writing good, legible hand, well versed in geography and arithmetic, who, one year 
ago, were unable to speak underst^vndingly one word of the English language, thus 
fully showing that Indian children, with even not such good facilities for learning, 
equal, if not exceed, white children in progress. Their social condition has been much 
improved during the year. Their dress and deportment at church will compare favor- 
ably with white people. Many of them take a leading part in our religions exercises. 
They are rapidly learning to sing from books, and they are generally good singers. 

I regret to say that the building intended for a female school was blown down last 
spring, when near completion ; the material being destroyed, the progress was retarded. 
I am doing, and have done, all the work in the building myself, and am building it 
neatly, and therefore I have been comparatively slow in my finishing it. In about 
two weeks I expect to have it ready for school. The size is 18 by 42 feet in the clear, 
with all the conveniences of a two-story building. When finished, it will be worth 
$1|500, all at my own private expense. I expect to do more by the aid of the proposed 
Bciiool than has yet been done for these Indians. In this building I propose to teach 
domestic economy, of which they know almost nothing, yet so essential to make their 
homes desirable. They should know how to prepare vegetables for the table. They 
do not know how to cook vegetables, and hence seek wild game, often leaving their 
crops to waste. They would soon abandon the chase and settle down to the quiet lives 
of farmers, and would soon prove self-supporting, Industrious, and happy ; also, they 
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buy their wearing apparel ready-made, paying three or four times as much as it is 
worth. This I would hope to remedy by teaching the women to make clothing. I 
propose to have all women who wish to learn, taught the various branches. The over- 
sight of this work I propose to put into the liands of our school-teacher's wife, a lady 
eminently calculated for such a work, and a practical teacher. 'If the Government can 
consistently give me aid in this great work, I am sure that no better use could be found 
for the money. One thousand doUaTS or less, per annum, would bear all necessary 
expenses, including pay of teacher, incidentals, &c. Should no aid be granted me, I 
shall carry the school on to the best of ray ability, at my own expense. 

I established a temperance society here last winter, with seventy namea attached to the 
pledge, and I take pleasure in saying that few have violated their pledge, showing that 
they are fully as capable of keeping a moral obligatiou as are their white brothers. 

Their system of polygamy, buying and selling wives, &c., has been entirely aban- 
doned. And when a couple now wish to marry, they come to church, and 1 marry 
them lawfully ; and thus the abandonment of wives to distress, and sometimes even to 
starvation, as of old, has been prevented. 

Gambling and drunkenness died gradually among them with the rise and advanceof 
religion, those professing Christianity abstaining from principle, and frowning down 
the practice in others. One might live here for years and not hear a boisterous or 
angry word; they are peaceful, law-abiding people, and always obey to the letter, a 
decision from the court of head-men. 

They have been unusually successful in agricultural pursuits during the year. Yet 
the yield per acre has been small. They had about 600 acres sown in wheat ; the yield 
was about 6,000 bushels. I estimate the yield of oats to be 1,000 bushels ; they have 
heretofore paid little attention to oat-raising, and seed-oats were furnished in a very 
limited quantity last spring. The potato crop is very large. I estimate" that 60 acres 
were planted in potatoes, yielding 30 bushels per acre, or 1,800 bushels. The com 
crop is also large, at least .50 acres, yielding 20 bushels per acre, or 1,000 bushels. The 
crop of assorted vegetables very large, and is hard to estimate, but will reach 1,500 
bushels. They will have a large surplus, for which there is a ready market. 

In anticipation of a failure of crops, I gave them leave to go into the mountains to 
dig roots, which are an exceljent substitute for bread, and they obtained a large 
quantity. I furnished them with the usual amount of salt, and gave them permission 
to go to the Dalles fisheries ; they were very successful in their salmon-catch. I estimate 
that 10 tons of salt and 2 tons of dried salmon were put up. This will give them a 
good supply of provision aside from their crops, and will enable them to dispose ctf 
their cereals for cash. 

For the last three years their crops have been a failure. I was compelled, this spring, 
to purchase seed-wheat, oats, and potatoes. Not having funds on hand, and the neces- 
sity being so urgent, I was compelled to purchase on time. The potatoes I bought of 
Indians belonging and living at this agency. 

The disposition to leave the agency to search for food is much less than in former 
years, showing a great change for the better. 

I would again most earnestly recommend a boarding or manual-labor school, for this 
reason : the Indians are too far apart for their children to attend school at the agency, 
many living twelve miles distant. We have no provision for more than one teacher. 
Tiiere are over one hundred children at this, agency who ought to be at school, and 
would be if they had the opportunity. I propose to make a small addition to oar 
houses, and then we will have ample room for the accommodation of every child on 
the reservation. 

We are now much better supplied with agricultural implements than ever before. 
We need more wagons, and are i)utling up very substantial wagons, as fast as oar lim- 
ited means will allow. 

I am i>leased to report that some of the Indians are learning to be quite good me- 
chanics. One, who works at the harness trade, is able to do a good job; is also a good 
boot and shoe maker. He has made over twenty sets of harness, besides repairing a 
a great many saddles, &c. We have another just out of his apprenticesnip to the same 
trade. We have two more who repair guns very well — one doing the wood, the other 
the iron work. They only work for the amusement, as there is no fund at my disposal 
for board and lodging of apprentices. They are naturally very ingenious, and, with a 
little encouragement, would make good mechanics. 1 hope some provision will be 
made in regard to this matter. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that our saw-mill is distant some eight 
miles trom the timber, requiring heavy teams to draw the logs to the mill. I again 
urge the importance of moving the mill some twelve miles Irom its present location to 
where there is a dense forest of timber. There is a great demand for building-mate- 
rial, and the great cost at present seriously retards our getting enough lumber to fill 
the demand. The place selected for the new mill is about half way from here to the 
Sonnamarsba country, which was surveyed last summer, and is destined to be the 
most important lart of this reservation. I presume there are fully 1,600 acres of good, 
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productive land in that country. Several families have already gone there to make 
homes, while many more will soon go, and lumber will be wanted there for building 
purposes. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that the Indians have been refused the right 
to take fish from the Dalles fishery without remunerating; the present claimants. I 
have had to pay Mr. Evans, who claims these fisheries, $60 per annum to allow the 
Indians to -fish there at all. The Indians, in their treaty, reserved the right to take fish 
at these fisheries. Afterward they were induced by the then Superintendent Hunting- 
ton to sign a supplemental treaty, when they agreed to not leave the reservation with- 
out permission, but never agreed to give up their right to the fishery. From long use 
of fish, they have become so accustomed to them as an article of food that they seem 
indispensable to them. It is a shame that this right has been taken away from them, 
and I hope to see it again restored to them forever. 

Last fall, under instructions from Superintendent Meacham, I had the fishery sur- 
veyed, sending him a plat thereof; since, I have heard no more on the subject. I trust 
this matter will receive ^our prompt attention. 

The Sounamarsha country, before spoken of, was surveyed last summer. I have as 
yet received no plats of the survey, and disputes are arising as to the location of 
claims. I would be pleased to receive the plats, and locate the lots before the winter's 
fencing begins. 

I would respectfully call your attention to the reports of the employes, herewith 
transmitted. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

JOHN SMITH, 
United States Indian Agent. 

T. B. Odeneal, Esq., 

Superintendent Indian Affair 8 j Salem, Oregon, 



No. 77. 

OFFicte OF Grand Ronde Indian Agency, Oregon, 

September 3, 1872. 

Sir: In compliance with the regulations of the Department, I have the honor to sub- 
mit this my first annual report as agent of the Grand Ronde Indian reservation. 

Assuming charge of this agency on the 1st of last April, and not having the benefit 
of any information from my predecessor, and there, being no records of the previous 
operations of the agency left for my guidance, I had to act according to the best of my 
judgment in following the instructions received from the Department, ** to labor to 
promote the present policy of the Government for the advancement of the Indians in 
the habits and industries of civilized life.'' 

The following state of afiairs existed at the commencement of my labors : The In- 
dians, just recovering from a very severe winter, in which they had lost largely of 
cattle and horses, and most of them being compelled to use their grain for food w;hich 
was designed for spring seed, they were entirely dependent upon Government aid. 
They had the promise of such assistance, also, that a new school-bouse and bridge 
should be built early in the spring. As no funds were turned over to me, it was im- 
possible to comply with their demands. Upon your assurance of receiving sufficient 
money to pay for grain, I immediately purchased such quantities as enabled me to is- 
sue sufficient for sowing to the Indians, and up9u the Department farm. The project 
of building a bridge and school-house I was forced to abandon for want of means. As 
both are greatly needed. I trust that sufficient funds will be assigned to me for the pur- 
pose. 

My administration has been very much embarrassed by the persistence of the In- 
dians in demanding the fnltillment of promises made to them, as they say, by my pre- 
dece^ssor, and a misunderstanding as to the ownership and control of the saw and grist 
mill. They claim (whether justly or not, I had no means of ascertaining) that the mill 
was built by their volunteer labor and their annuity-money, with the understanding 
that, when completed, the Government would pay the expense of running it, and they 
should have the lumber to dispose of as they thought best, claiming the right to sell 
it to the whit(*.s outside of the reservation. As it was entirely iuipracticable for them 
todothat,as it would necessarily involve disputes and great annoyance, I have, up to this 
time, allowed them one-half of the lumber made when they wished to use it for build- 
ing purposes, retaining the remaining half for the use of the Di.ipartment^ until such 
time as it can be used in improvements, or otherwise disposed of for their common 
benefit. 

Instructions have recently been received by me for the allotment of their land in sev- 
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meet all the demands, and that the use of flour has become an indispensable article for 
food among a people undergoing the process of civilization. 

I would suggest the propriety of holding a council with all the tribes and bands 
upon this reservation, and perhaps include those upon the Alsea agency, and negotiate 
a treaty or compact, confederating all these tribes, specifying the amounts, time, and 
modes of payment in such detail as to simplify and bring to the comprehension of all 
parties interested. As it now stands, there is a great responsibility resting upon the 
agent in charge, without any corresponding remedy in his hands to fulfill its require- 
ments. 

A large portion of the purchases made for the last fiscal year were on time, as no 
funds were in my hands to meet the requirements of the service, and the amount of 
indebtedness of this agency at the commencement of this fiscal year, to wit, July 1,1872, 
was more than the entire amount turned over to me on the 2d day of September by 
Superintendent Odeneal, thus leaving the agency without means to meet the current 
quarter's expenses, or even to liquidate all the outstanding liabilities. 

From this time forward the expenses will be materiafly lessened, as a large pro- 
portion of the Indians have the means of subsisting themselves ; still, the amount of 
indebtedness against this agency is not less than |7,250. A considerable portion of 
this amount, however, is on account of the purchase of work-horses and farming- 
implements. At the opening of the working season last spring, the teams were fonnd 
to be inadequate to meet the requirements, and I had either to purchase additional 
horses, seed, and plows, or fail to put in a crop ; whereas, by making these purchases, 
we have secured a harvest, believed to be sufiicient not only to subsist the Indians 
until another harvest, but aff*ord forage for the department stock, and supply seed for 
another year. But to transport our wheat fifty miles over these mountain-roads to 
have it manufactured into flour, and then back again to the reservation, is not econ- 
omy to the Government, as our teams should be engaged in plowing under our foal 
ground for another crop ; for we have tested the advantages of fall plowing, and twice 
plowing in the spring before sowing. In tins way <alone can we hope to subdue the 
dense and rapid growth of sorrel, lupin, and other weeds peculiar to this soil and 
climate. 

I must again urge the importance of an appropriation of five or six thousand dol- 
lars to purchase a band of cattle and a flock of sheep, to be retained a few years in 
the charge of the agency, and then distributed among the Indian families. As I stated 
in my last annual report, with the exception of George Harney, a young Rogue River 
chief, not a hoof of cattle is owned by Indians upon the reservation ; yet the grazing 
facilities are ample for over 10,000 head, and the habits of these In<iians are better 
suited to a pastoral people than exclusive cultivators of the soil. 

The larger proportion of the Indians upon this reservation have always been accds- 
tomed to reside along the sea -coast, relying chiefly upon the difierent varieties of fish 
for their food ; hence their unwillingness to wholly abandon the district thrown out 
of the reservation by opening the Yaquina Bay to white settlers, as the waters of the 
bay and the small streams emptying into it abound with their favorite varieties of 
fish ; but the extent to which the whisky traffic has reached within the past year in 
that locality, renders it unsafe as a place of general resort for them, 

I have recently purchased a fish-net, to be used at or near the month of the Silets 
River, where there is usually a full run of salmon, of an excellent quality, and have 
encouraged the taking and drying in large quantities, of smelts, furnishing barrels and 
salt to put them up for winter use. 

As soon as our crops are harvested, a large number of the Indians will repair to that 
locality, to put up fish in various ways. 

Our day-school has not been attended with the results hoped for. The number of 
families at present outside the reservation, the absence of suitable school-houses, the 
limited amount of supplies upon which to subsist, and their repugnance to restraint, 
all tend to operate against its success; still, considerable x>roficiency is manifest among 
those who have attended. 

The Sabbath-school has been kept up with considerable interest, and while we can- 
not* claim any very marked results in the religious training, there is a visible change 
for the better in the general deportment of the Indians, and they are throwing oflf 
many of their long-cherished superstitious ideas, and a manifest willingness to ap- 
prove of «many things heretofore rejected by them is apparent. 

The new policy of the Government, in seeking to encourage Christian,civilization, 
by placing the agencies under the charge of persons recommended by the different 
religious denominations, if carried out in good faith, can but be approved by all good 
men. 'But even in this errors will sometimes occur, for men sometimes overlook their 
obligations to God and their reputations as ministers of the gospel while scheming for 
place and profit, and very many pious, good Christians are wholly unsuited for agents 
or employes upon an Indian reservation. 

The Christianizing these Indians is a work of time ; for if, with all onr saperior ad- 
vantages of education and Christian teachings, we fail to recognize its blessings, how 
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can we expect these ignorant, superstitious savages to accept at once that which so 
many intelligent people reject ? 

Very many of their dealings with whites, and even with agents of the Government, 
have been at variance with the teachings of Christianity, and calculated to destroy 
their confidence in the good intentions of the Government. The great effort with us 
has been to convince them that we were laboring for their good ; that the object of the 
Government in locating them upon reservations was to protect and preserve them as a 
people ; that while the Government labored to advance them in knowledge and add to 
their comfort and happiness, very much depended upon their own exertions and indus- 
try to accomplish that object. 

The petty jealousies and bickerings of the fourteen different tribes and bands upon 
this agency, whose habits in some respects are dissimilar, have been almost a constant 
aource of contention among them ; yet these misunderstandings are less frequent than 
last year, and it is but seldom now that one assumes to redress his own wrongs. 

But those who expect and believe that these people, with all their superstitions, 
prejudices, deep degradation, and immoral habits and practices, some of which have 
existed for generations, and others acquired from cqntact with reckless white men, 
can be reclaimed and brought to the knowledge and practice of all the Christian vir- 
tues in a short time, have but little knowledge of the obstacles to overcome. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOEL PALMER, 
United States Indian Agent. 

T. B. Odeneal, Esq., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Saleni, Oregon, 



No. 79. 

Alsea Indian Subagency, Oregon, 

August 10, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit this my second annual report of the affairs of this 
agency. • 

This agency is situated on the southern portion of the coast Indian reservation, be- 
H^nning at the north bank of the Alsea River, (at its mouth,) running south along the 
coast forty-five miles to the southern boundary ; thence easterly to the summit of the 
Coast Range of mountains, distance about twenty miles ; thence northerly to the north 
bauik of Alsea River, and following the river to its mouth, at place of beginning. Upon 
this portion of the reservation are located the four tribes of Indians under my charge, 
viz, Alseas, Coos, Umpqua, and Siouslaws. 

The Alsea tribe, numbering 107, are occupying lands along the Alsea River, on the 
Bonth side ; distance from the agency about ten miles. These people occupy their old 
original country, the land of their fathers. They have fine rich bottoms along the river, 
and subsist by farming, fishing, and hunting; their principal crops being potatoes, 
turnips, and carrots, of which they raise enough for their own use. They are in a 
healthy and prosperous condition, easily governed and obedient, and have made a fair 
advancement toward civilization during the past year, considering the advantages they 
enjoy. 

The Coos and Umpqua tribes, numbering respectively 110 and 40, are located on 
the agency farm, are civilized, and are good and industrious people ; all the younger 
ones having learned the use of all kinds of farming implements. These two tribes are 
somewhat dissatisfied by the manner in which the Government has treated them. 
They are constantly complaining of the wrongs done them in taking their country from 
them without due compensation. They claim that the Government has not acted in 
good faith toward them, and that they were persuaded to give up tlieir lauds, and were 
never paid what they were promised. If such be true, I hope, in justice to these peo- 
ple, steps will be taken to compensate them, and make good tlie promises made. 

The Siouslaw Indians, numbering 50, are located on the Siouslaw River, about thirty 
miles south of the agency, and occupy the southern corner of the coast reservation. 
These people are rather intelligent, and well disposed. They have received but little 
assistance from the Government, from the fact that they are so far from the agency. 
They occupy the country formerly owned by thtiir fathers ; therefore are contented and 
remain at home. They farm but little, aside from raising what vegetables they use 
and a few oats for their horses ; subsist chiefly by day's work and hunting, finding 
employment among the whites along the Umpqua River. 

The foregoing will acquaint you with the extent of reservation occupied by the four 
tribes under my charge; also the general condition of these people. 

I now call your attention to the general business and improvement .of the agency 
during the x'ast year, &c. 
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meet all the demands, and that the nse of flour has become an indispensable article for 
food among a people undergoing the process of civilization. 

I would suggest the propriety of holding a council with all the tribes and bauds 
upon this reservation, and perhaps include those upon the Alsea agency, and negotiate 
a treaty or compact, confederating all these tribes, specifyiug the amounts, time, and 
modes of payment in such detail as to simplify and bring to the comprehension of all 
parties interested. As it now stands, there is a great responsibility resting upon the 
agent in charge, without any corresponding remedy in his hands to fulflU its require- 
ments. 

A large portion of the purchases made for the last fiscal year were on time, as no 
funds were in my hands to meet the requirements of the service, and the amount of 
indebtedness of this agency at the commencement of this fiscal year, to wit, July 1,1872, 
was more than the entire amount turned over to me on the 2d day of September by 
Superintendent Odeneal, thus leaving the agency without means to meet the current 
quarter's expenses, or even to liquidtate all the outstanding liabilities. 

From this time forward the expenses will be materially lessened, as a large pro- 
portion of the Indians have the means of subsisting themselves ; still, the amonnt of 
indebtedness against this agency is not less than |7,250. A considerable portion of 
this amount, however, is on account of the purchase of work-horses and farming- 
implements. At the opening of the working season last spring, the teams were fonnd 
to be inadequate to meet the requirements, and I had either to purchase additional 
horses, seed, and plows, or fail to put in a crop ; whereas, by making these purchases, 
we have secured a harvest, believed to be suflicient not only to subsist the Indians 
until another harvest, but aiford forage for the department stock, and supply seed for 
another year. But to transport our wheat fifty miles over these mountain-roads to 
have it manufactured into flour, and then back again to the reservation, is not econ- 
omy to the Government, as our teams should be engaged in plowing under our foul 
pround for another crop ; for we have tested the advantages of fall plowing, and twice 
plowing in the spring before sowing. In this way alone can we hope to subdue the 
dense and rapid growth of sorrel, lupin, and other weeds peculiar to this soil and 
climate. 

I must again urge the importance of an appropriation of five or six thousand dol- 
lars to purchase a band of cattle and a flock of sheep, to be retained a few years in 
the charge of the agency, and then distributed among the Indian families. As I stated 
in my last annual report, with the exception of George Harney, a young Rogue River 
chief, not a hoof of cattle is owned by Indians upon the reservation ; yet the grazing 
facilities are ample for over 10,000 head, and the habits of these Indians are better 
suited to a pastoral people than exclusive cultivators of the soil. 

The larger proportion of the Indians upon this reservation have always been accas- 
tomed to reside along the sea coast, relying chiefly upon the difterent varieties of fish 
for their food ; hence their unwillingness to wholly abandon the district thrown ont 
of the reservation by opening the Yaquina Bay to white settlers, as the waters of the 
bay and the small streams emptying into it abound with their favorite varieties of 
fish; but the extent to which the whisky traffic has reached within the past year in 
that locality, renders it unsafe as a place of general resort for them, 

I have recently purchased a fish-net, to be used at or near the month of the Siletz 
River, where there is usually a full run of salmon, of an excellent quality, and have 
encouraged the taking and drying in large quantities, of smelts, furnishing barrels and 
salt to put them up for winter use. 

As soon as our crops are harvested, a large number of the Indians will repair to that 
locality, to put up fish in various ways. 

Our day-school has not been attended with the results hoped for. The number of 
families at present outside the reservation, the absence of suitable school-houses, the 
limited amount of supplies upon wliicli to subsist, and their repugnance to restraint, 
all tend to operate against its success; still, considerable proficiency is manifest among 
those who have attended. 

The Sabbath-school has been kept up witli considerable interest, and while we can- 
not- claim any very marked results in the religious training, there is a visible change 
for the better in the general deportment of tlic Indians, and they are thiowing off 
many of their long-cherished superstitious ideas, and a manifest willingness to ap- 
prove of many things heretofore rejected by them is apparent. 

The new policy of the Government, in seeking to encourage Christian, civilization, 
by placing the agencies under the charge of persons recommended by the different 
religious denominations, if carried out in good faith, can but be approved by all good 
men. 'But even in this errors will sometimes occur, for men sometimes overlook their 
obligations to God and their reputations as ministers of the gospel while scheming for 
place and profit, and very many pious, good Christians are wholly unsuited for agents 
or employes upon an Indian reservation. 

The Christianizing these Indians is a work of time ; for if, with all our superior ad- 
vantages of education and Christian teachings, we fail to recognize its blessings, hofr 
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can we expect these ignorant, superstitious savages to accept at once that which so 
many intelligent people reject f 

Very many of their dealings with whites, and even with agents of the Government, 
have been at variance with the teachings of Christianity, and calculated to destroy 
their confidence in the good intentions of the Government. The great effort with us 
has been to convince them that we were laboring for their good ; that the object of the 
Government in locating them upon reservations was to protect and preserve them as a 
people ; that while the Government labored to advance them in knowledge and add to 
their comfort and happiness, very much depended upon their own exertions and indus- 
try to accomplish that object. 

The petty jealousies and bickerings of the fourteen different tribes and bands upon 
this agency, whose habits in some respects are dissimilar, have been almost a constant 
scarce of contention among them ; yet these misunderstandings are less frequent than 
last year, and it is but seldom now that one assumes to redress his own wrongs. 

Bat those who expect and believe that these people, with all their superstitious, 
prejadices, deep degradation, and immoral habits and practices, some of which have 
existed for generations, and others acquired from cqntact with reckless white men, 
can be reclaimed and brought to the knowledge and practice of all the Christian vir- 
taes in a short time, have but little knowledge of the obstacles to overcome. 
I am, very respectfully, yoar obedient servant, 

JOEL PALMER, 
United States Indian Agent. 

T. B. Odeneal, Esq., 

Suverintendent Itidian Affairs, Saleni, Oregon. 



No. 79. 

Alsea Indian Subagency, Oregon, 

August 10, 1872. 

Sib : I have the honor to submit this my second annual report of the affairs of this 
agency. ♦ 

This agency is situated on the southern portion of the coast Indian reservation, be- 
ipnning at the north bank of the Alsea River, (at its mouth,) running south along the 
coast firty-five miles to the southern boundary ; thence easterly to the summit of the 
Coast Range of mountains, distance about twenty miles; thence northerly to the north 
bank of Alsea River, and following the river to its mouth, at place of beginning. Upon 
this portion of the reservation are located the four tribes of Indians under my charge, 
viz, Alseas, Coos, Umpqua, and Siouslaws. 

The Alsea tribe, numbering 107, are occupying lands along the Alsea River, on the 
Bonth side ; distance from the agency about ten miles. These people occupy their old 
original country, the land of their fathers. They have fine rich bottoms along the river, 
and subsist by farming, fishing, and hunting; their principal crops being potatoes, 
turnips, and carrots, of which they raise enough for their own use. They are in a 
healthy and prosperous condition, easily governed and obedient, and have made a fair 
advancement toward civilization during the past year, considering the advantages they 
enjoy. 

The Coos and Umpqua tribes, numbering respectively 110 and 40, are located on 
the agency farm, are civilized, and are good and industrious people ; all the younger 
ones having learned the use of all kinds of farming implements. These two tribes are 
somewhat dissatisfied by the manner in which the Government has treated them. 
They are constantly complaining of the wrongs done them in taking their country from 
them without due compensation. They claim that the Government has not acted in 
good faith toward them, and that they were persuaded to give up their lands, and were 
never paid what they were promised. If such be triitj, I hope, in justice to these peo- 
ple, steps will be taken to compensate them, and make good the promises made. 

The Siouslaw Indians, numbering 50, are located on the Siouslaw River, about thirty 
miles south of the agency, and occupy the southern corner of the coast reservation. 
These people are rather intelligent, and well disposed. They have received but little 
assistance from the Government) from the fact that they are so far from the ageuc}^ 
They occupy the country formerly owned by their fathers; therefore are contented and 
remain at home. They farm but little, aside from raising what vegetables they use 
and a few oats for their horses ; subsist chiefly by day's work and hunting, finding 
employment among the whites along the Umpqua River. 

The foregoing will acquaint you with the extent of reservation occupied by the four 
tribes under my charge; also the general condition of these people. 

1 now call your attention to the general business and improvement .of the agency 
daring the i^ast year, &c. 
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I have biiilt for some of the most needy faiuilies ton comfortable board-honses, rang- 
injjj in size from 8 by 10 to 16 by 20, as required to suit the convenience of the fiamilica. 

I have also built for the Government a blacksmith and carpenter shop, 14 by 28 feet, 
and a large shed for the better protection of stock in winter; also a large bnilding fot 
the purpose of housing wagons and other farraiug implements. 

The main farm has been separated by fences into seven different fields, making it 
more convenient for seeding both in fall and spring. These fenqies are bnilt of posts 
and rails of the most durable kind, and in the most substantial manner; and in extent 
measure about three miles. Portions of the old fences rebuilt : and now everything 
is in a good healthy condition. I have for the Government and Indians abont 35 acres 
of oats, 20 acres of potatoes^ 14 acres of wheat, beside fair quantities of turnips and 
carrots. The above are not yet harvested. The hay crop is housed, and amonntsto 
about 30 tons, mostly timothy. Beside this, the respective tribes have put up safiBeient 
for their stock. 

Last spring the Coos and Umpquas opened a road ten miles in length to a prairie ap 
the Yau-hauts, (a small stream emptying into the ocean at the south end of toe agency 
farm,) and planted and sowed small quantities of potatoes, oats, wheat, iS^c, and are 
much pleased with their prospects, and will seed extensively the coming spring. 

I supervise all the work myself, and employ none but Indians to do the work on 
this agency, and pa}*^ them the money heretofore paid to a white man, employed as 
superintendent of farming. By so doin^, it not only teaches these people to labor, but 
distributes among them a thousand dollars per year, which is a great help to them in 
supporting their families. 

Tbe^e people during the past year have improved in morals and advanced in civil- 
ization, and I am proud to state have been very obedient and good Indians, consider- 
ing the advantages they enjoy. 

You are aware we have no funds wherewith to support a school ; no appropriation 
to pay either physician, blacksmith, or carpenter; therefore these people labor under 
many disadvantages that Indians on other reservations enjoy. I have taught them the 
importance of observing the Sabbath, and succeeded in prohibiting all games of amuse- 
ment on that day. I have forbid the taking in marriage of more than one wife, and 
in every instance have accomplished my object. There are very few men now on this 
agency who have more than one wife, and they are very old. 

There are many of the young men of this agency who are fuUy capi^Ie of taking 
care of themselves, if allowed all the privileges and freedom that we eiyoy ; they 
would be much better off, and no expense to the Government. 

In my opinion, such of these people as are civilized should be released from the 
restraints and regulations of the Indian Department, and allowed their freedom. 

1 would most earnestly impress upon your mind the importance of establishing upon 
this agency a manual-labor school, as this is the only kind that could possibly result 
in any good, from the fact that most of the scholars would be furnished by the Alsea 
tribe, who are located some ten miles away from the agency farm. 

I have from time to time called your attention (in my monthly reports), to the actnal 
suffering condition of some twenty or more very old people, who are entirely depend- 
ent on the agent for subsistence. A portion of them are nearly blind, and should be 
cared for by the Government. I would therefore suggest that I be instructed to pur- 
chase for them from time to time such subsistence as will make them comfortaUe. 
This, in my judgment, is a duty the Government owes those old people, and I trust and 
hope it will not neglect to mete out to them sufficient to supply their bodily wants 
from day to day. 

I would also call your attention again to the actnal necessity of a d welliug-hoase at 
this agency, as the one now occupied for that X)urpose will be unfit to dwell in the 
coming winter. 

Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

SAMUEL CASE, 
Commissary in charge Alsea Indian Suh-agenqi, 

T. B. Odeneal, Esq., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Salem, Oregon. 



No. 80. 

Office of Klamath Indian Agency, Oregon, 

August 21, 1872. 

SrR : I have the honor to submit the following report for this agency, which, in 
consoqnence of the short time that I have been in charge, cannot be so complete as I 
conld wish. 

On taking charge the 1st of May last, I found that no attempt to establish aaehool 
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of any kiad had been made, no school-buildiugs erected, and no funds on band with 
which to commence one; but, on the contrary, the whole employdfund nearly $1,500 in 
debt. The Indians are so scattered, and live so far away from the station, that nothing 
bnt a boarding-school can at present meet with any degree of succe*)s except at Yainax 
Station. There the Sprague River band of Klamaths, and the Wall-pah-pe and Ya- 
hooskin bands of Snakes, which are located on that portion of the reservation, gather 
into winter-quarters at tlie station, and a day-school for about four mouths in the year 
might be made very successful. This I hope to accomplish next winter. I also hope 
to be able to commence a manual-labor boarding-school at this station as early as next 
spring, but owing to the uncertainty of the grain crops, in consequence of the liability 
to frosts, a larger appropriation is very much needed to make it what it ought to be. 

These Indians have never received any religious instruction, but seem very tractable, 
and, I think, afford an excellent field for successful missionary labor. 

None of the Indians have teams or farming-implements sufficient to enable them to 
carry on agriculture to any great extent. Some twelve or fifteen have small patches 
of land of a few acres each, fenced, on which they have, with the help of the Govern- 
ment teams and employes, usually raised a little grain and some vegetables. Last 
spring I had eight or ten acres of turnips and carrote planted for them, but the insects 
destroyed them all, so that they have raised nothing this year. The whole crop, some 
sixty aores of wheat, rye, and oats, sown on the Government farm at Yainax Station, 
was almost entirely destroyed by frost on the 29th of July. Frosts during the month 
of May greatly injured the oats on the Government farm at this station, which, with 
the summer drought, has made that crop here very light. Some forty acres were sown. 
The rye, of which about seventy acres were sown, will be light, perhaps a little more 
than half a crop. These failures are very discouraging to the Indians as well as to the 
agent, and demonstrate the necessity of paying more attention to the raising of cattle 
as a means of subsistence for the Indians. The altitude of the reservation is 4,600 
feet above sea-level, and in close proximity to high mountains, and consequently is 
subject to frosts during every month in the year, rendering agriculture extremely un- 
certain as well as unprofitable, while the meadow and grazing lands are capable of 
supporting from 10,000 to 15,000 head of cattle. Could a few thousand dollars be ex- 
pended in cows now, and properly attended to by the agent, I have no doubt that in a 
very short time these Indians would become entirely self-supporting and eventually 
quite wealthy. My predecessor, Mr. J. N. High, adopted the plan of investing one-half 
the wages of the Indians employed, obtained in this way during the year, and are tiik- 
ing an increasing interest in them. For estimated amount of grain, hay, &c., raised, 
see statistical report. 

Ftoth some cause, I fear misapplication, I found that the appropriation of over 
$ll,000,'made for the erection of mills some two or three years ago, had all been ex- 
pended, and the saw-mill completed, but only the frame of the flonring-mill up and 
partly inclosed. The machinery, however, is all on the ground, and I hope, with the 
funds for " repair of mills," and some help from the various employes, to complete it 
iu the course of time. I have had the employes thus engaged during the summer, 
when other work was not pressing. The saw-mill is well constructed, but from the 
nature of the soil upon which it and the flume and ditch are built, (which is of vol- 
canic origin, much resembling ashes,) the expense for repairs will always be very 
great. It has already, since May 1, cost over $300 for repairs in labor, &.c. 

During the year four good frame-houses have been built for the Indians, and two 
more well under way, one new frame-house for use of employes, and repairing done to 
quite an extent on Government houses. 

It has been the custom heretofore to employ mostly single men at this agency, but, 
believing that this is not the best policy as a general thing, I am securing persons 
with families as fast as I can prepare suitable houses for them to live in, or hnd it for 
the good of the service. I have already made some changes. 

Believing that the employment of Indians on the Government farms, and in shops, 
mills, &,(i., is one of the best methods of teaching them habits of industry and econ- 
omy, as well as furnishing them means of subsistence, I have adopted the plan of 
employing them whenever and wherever they can work to advantage, and I find some 
of them very faithful help. 

A portion of the Modoc band of Indians, under Captain Jack, who were parties to 
the treaty, and belong on this reservation, and were formerly here, went back to their 
old homes on Lost River, some fifty miles south from this place, about two years ago, 
and refuse to come back, although repeated councils have been held with them for the 
purjiose of inducing them peaceably to return. They evidently hope, by thus defying 
the authority of the Government, to finally succeed in getting a new reservation set 
off for them, embracing their old stamping-grounds. The formation of such a reser- 
vation seems to me both unnecessary an<l impracticable; unnecessary, because there 
is plenty of better land for them on the Klamath reservation, and impracticable, be- 
cause quite a large number of whites have, in good faith, settled in that section of 
eouotry. These settlers have felt some fear of open hostilities from this band, but as 
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yet have suffered no harm from them further than the killing of a few cattle, and some 
thefts. They are patiently enduring- these things, hoping that the Government will 
remove them next winter, when it can be done with very little difficulty. Should 
they be allowed to remain there another year, I. fear serious consequences. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

L. S. DYAR, 
Umted States Svb Indian Agent. 
T. B. Odeneal, Esq., 

Superintendent Indian Affair»^ Oregon. 



No. 81. 

Office. Superintendent of Indian Affairs for California, 

San Francisco, October 17, 1872. 

Sir : At the date of n^y last annual report, as nearly as could be ascertained, there 
were in charge of David H. Lowry, Indian agent at Hoopa Valley Indian reservatiou, 
790 Indians, men, women, and children. Besides* these th« agent had a general super* 
visory control over 2,365 Klamath Indians living adjacent'to the Hoopa Valley reserve 
and along the banks of the river of that uau^e. 

The Klamath Indians formerly b^onged to the old Klamath reservation, which was 
broken up and abandoned some years ago, in consequence of the total destruction of 
the headquarters by fiood. Since that time the Klamath Indians who chose to remain 
on the river have chiefly supported themselves by fishing, bunting, and cultivating 
small patches of ground to- grain and vegetables. They are provided with medicines 
and medical treatment at the Hoopa reservation whenever they require it. There are 
always more or less of them on the sick-list at the hospital. Dr. Force, the reserva- 
tion physician, gives the same assiduons attention to the sick from the Klamath River 
that he does to those ludlaus belonging to the i*eservatiou proper. They often have 
relations, nurses, and attendants with- them, who, as well as the sick, receive from the 
agent blankets, clothing, beef, flour, tea, cofCee, sugar, and such other rations as are 
usually given out to reservation Indians. 

Many of the Klamath chiefs and captains known to be friendly to the whites^ and 
especially those of great inflnouee^ receive presents in the shape of flour,, blankets^ 
clothing, &c., every year. 

I would respectfully invite your attention to my recommeDdation in my annual 
report of last year, (page 325,) that the Hoopa Valley Indian reservation beP so ex- 
tended as to take in the Klamath Indians. 

At Round Valley agency, one year ago, there wore in charge of Hugh Gibson, Indian 
agent, but 793 Indians, of all ages and sexes. Since that tiiive there have- been 1,040 
collected from Little Lake Valley, Potter Valley, and otlu^r places, nearly making a 
total of 1,833. This addition innumbers greatly facilitated the farm and other work at 
Round Valley, and an immense amount of work has> been done on that roservatioa this 
season in fencing, clearing of new land, building, &c. 

I have been obliged to buy fifty head of large beef-cattle for subsistence of the In- 
dians at that place, during the harvesting and other farm-work,, and shall probably 
have to buy some more beef, and perhaps flour, for winter supply. 

The agent is taking ev^ry possible pains to make pork and baeon for Indian subsist- 
ence during the winter, so as to save the reservation cattle, most of them bein^ cows, 
heifers, and small stock-cattle, and such as could not be profitably .kiilecL* It is 
only in cold weather that x>ork and bacon is issued to Indians. 

It will require the most rigid economy to get through with the Indian service ixk 
California, this year, on the limited amount of the appropriation left at my disposal. 

Since the order of the United States Attorney-General, to suspend all legal proceed- 
ings against certain trespassers on the Round Valley Indian reservation, some of them 
have become bold and insolent. Gates and fences have been frequently thrown open. 
Indian lodges, established at the gates for the convenience of travelers wishing to cross 
the reservation, and for the protection of growing crops, have been wantonly bi'okenup 
by ruffians. The Indians have been driven off, and outside stock wickedly turned into 
the reservation iuclosurcs, there to riot in growing wheat, oats, and corn, some of which 
was nearly rii)e enough to cut. There are many resixectable settlers in the valloy who 
abhor this conduct, and would gladly see the culprits brought to a just punishment. 
It is not, however, considered a safe undertaking, in the ueigliboihood of Indian reser- 
vations in California, for a good, law-abiding man to attempt to punish a bad man 
and a law-breaker by habit for any indignity to Indians or those having theui in charge. 
It requires the strong arm of the Goveninient, or else conciliatory legislation of Con- 
gress, to correct these evils, and make Round Valley a successful and self-sustaiuing 
Indian reservation. 
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A new store-house, two new school-houses, a large barn, an infirmary, several Indian 
hr)n8es, several new gates, and about five miles of new fence, have been built within 
the past year. A large tract of new land has also been cleared ofl* and prepared for 
sowing wheat. 

Schools have been maintained with great success at Round Valley, and with fair en- 
couragement at Hoopa. A teacher has also been employed a portion of the time at 
Tule River. During the fall of last and the spring of the present year, full and ample 
supplies of subsistence, clothing, blankets, &c., for the Indians, agricultural and other 
implements of husbandry, milhng, &c., for the reservations, were purchased and for- 
warded to the agents, and every effort warranted by the appropriation has been made 
by mo to sustain the Indian Department in its laudable endeavors to civilize and 
christianize the Indians. These poor dependents have been well clothed, amply sub- 
sisted, and measurably improved in habits of industry and cleanliness, as well as in the 
primary branches of education. 

The inissionary board of the Methodist Episcopal Church have manifested consider- 
able zeal in supplying the different reservations with spiritual instruction. Sunday- 
schools have been maintained. When destitute of other preaching, the agents have, 
■with considerable regularity, maintained religious services on the Sabbath. 

At Round Valley these assemblages have been made up of Indians and a large per- 
centage of whites, many of whom are regular attendants and participants in the 
Sunday-school. Mrs. Gibson, wife of the late agent, was the school-teacher, and her 
amiable daughters volunteered as assistant teachers. They fire entitled to great credit 
for their untiring energy, patience, and assiduity exhibited, not only in the day-school, 
but also in the Sundaj'-school. The Indian children, and not a few adults, at Rodnd 
Valley, will long remember with kindness and gratitude the disinterested eftbrts of 
of the Gibson family in their behalf. 

A new school-house is nearly completed, at the Duel Place, so called, about two miles 
from the agency. I would respectfully ask for authority to employ a teacher at that 
place, in addition to the teacher now and heretofore employed at the agency head- 
quarters. Two teachers at Round Valley, three at Hoopa, and one at Tule River are 
indispensably necessary to secure perfect success in the educational department of the 
Indian service in this State. 

The baleful effects of the whisky traffic and natural licentionsness are to be seen 
upon all the Indian reservations of the State. The local tribunals are im])otent, and 
tne authorities flatly deny any justice, when it is asked for on behalf of an Indian. 

A soldier recently murdered an Indian in his bed, on the Hoopa reservation. It is 
said to have been done without the slightest provocation. No redress can be had in 
Klamath County. Grand juries have repeatedly refused to take any notice of com- 
plaints, where it is alleged that a white man killed or committed any other wrong 
upon an Indian. 

It is no longer a mooted question whether bad white men, willful trespassers, liquor- 
dealers, murderers, thieves, and outlaws shall be kept off and away from the reserva- 
tions, but rather shall the reservations be permitted or kept up at all. 

It is not considered a crime to steal horses and cattle in Round Valley, so long as 
they are taken from the Indian reservation. 

I have repeatedly called attention of the Department to the uncertain tenure by 
which the Government holds a portion of the lands claimed to be within the limits of 
the Indian reservation at Round Valley, but actually in possession of private parties 
claiming it as swamp-lands. 

By order of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, I caused two suits to be commenced 
for trespass on lands inside of the reservation fence. I expected to be able to test the 
validity of swamp-land claims to some of the best wheat-land now cultivated on the 
reservation. Lobby influence at Washington was too much for the Indian Depart- 
ment. A telegraph-order from the United States Attorney-General's Office to L. D. 
Latimer, United States district attorney, directed that officer to suspend all further 
proceedings against trespassers on the Round Valley Reserve. 

I still maintain the opinion candidly expressed in my report of 1869, and repeated 
in my last annual report, that conciliatory congressional legislation should be had 
"without delay to remodel the boundaries of the reservation, so as to establish town- 
ship-line between 22 and 23 as the southern line, and run east, west, and north, to the 
top of the mountains. Mr. Gibson, the late agent, recommended, as the eastern and 
"western limits, the north and middle forks of Eel River. — (See report of 1871, 
p. 337.) 

Originally the whole of Round Valley, 25,000 acres, was set apart for Indian pur- 
poses. Afterward an order was made extending the boundaries to the summit of the 
moantains. 

The Indian department has in actual possession and under fence only about 4,000 
acres, and a portion of that is falsely claimed as swamp-land. The balance of the 
Talley is in possession of settlers, all clamorous for breaking up the reservation and 
driving the Indians away. 
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It is useless to attempt to disj^uise the fact that, so long as these settlers have a 
voice in the selectTon of oiir Representatives to Congress, and Indians have none, 
they must and will be heard at Washington. I would say, listen to them, and if they 
propose a fair compromise of a vexed question, accede to it ; but if they are fully de- 
termined to drive the red man from the face of the earth, without a hearing, and 
without bread or money, stop them in their mad career, and say, ^* Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther." There can be no doubt that it is the duty of CongresA to 
act in this matter with promptness and fidelity ; and to delay action would be criminal. 

At Hoopa Valley we have erected to completion a first-class saw-mill. It is now in 
successful operation. We hope to realize the benefit of it the ensuing year, by the 
construction of new buildings and fences. School-houses, stables, store-houses, dwel- 
ling-houses, ludiau houses, and a hospital are much needed. 

The agricultural industries at Hoopa Valley were a partial failure last season, on ac- 
count of the long-continued rains and heavy snow-storms which unfortunately oc- 
curred at the very time when crops should have been, if at all, put in in that locality. 

I have been compelled to furnish subsistence for the Indians at Hoopa in larger 
quantities than usual. 

The annual report of the late agent, David H. Lowry, together with statistics of 
education and farming, have been heretofore transmitted, and are referred to for 
detailed statements concerning these and other matters. 

Mr. Lowry resigned his position on the 11th day of Augnst last, and turned over 
Government property on the 27th to Henry Orman, jr., special employ^, who has since 
been and is now in charge. Mr. Lowry's resignation was handed in at the close of an 
investigation of certain charges preferred against him by Colonel A. D. Nelson, United 
States Army, a post-commander at Camp Gaston. These charges were referred to me 
by the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the proofs taken on the 8th and 9th 
days of August, and the resignation tendered on the 11th, as before stated. The papers 
and testimony connected therewith were transmitted to the Department on the 13th 
day of August last. 

My time was too limited to admit of a thorough inspection of the reservation and 
Government property at Hoopa. From all that 1 could learn and see, however, I was 
greatly disappointed at the meager results of the year's work. The large suppliea 
that were furnished were almost entirely exhausted, and the Indians depended upon 
beef and other subsistence furnished from month to month. With the exception of 
the new saw-mill and other new buildings that had been erected, and chieny with 
extra labor, there was but very little to show for the liberal expenditures at Hoopa. 

Tule River Indian farm has been of great expense to the department for the past 
year, considering the limited number of Indians there supported. Mr. Maltby, the 
agent, reports 374 as being on the list and receiving rations at the reservation. He 
also reports that he has furnished beef and some other subsistence to 410 King's River 
Indians, who are destitute and anxious to go upon the reserve, if they can be provided 
with blankets, clothing, and subsistence. These Indians are now living in the moon- 
tains sixty-five miles from the Tule River agency,, and have occasionally given t^ 
white settlers on King's River some trouble by their begging and thieving propensities 
and evil practices. I have received petitions, numerously signed, asking uieir removaL 

There are also about 4,000 Owen's River Indians and Manacha Indians east of the 
Sierras and within my jurisdiction, whom the settlers would gladly see removed to a 
reservation and cared for by the Government. I did not feel authorized to incnr ex- 
pense for the removal of any of these Indians until we can establish a permanent res- 
ervation for them. 

I would respectfully invite your attention to my special report of September 26, 
as bearing upon this subject, and ask your instructions relative to a new reservation 
at an early day. 

The crops are very short at Tule River this year, for the reason that a mncli less 
number of acres was cultivated under the immediate management of the agent than 
in former years. 

The Indians cnltivtated considerable on their own account, but they are naturally 
thriftless, if left without a guide and instructor, in matters of husbandry. They 
raise but little more than melons, pumpkins, and alitfle corn for roasting-ears. 

If breadstnffs, or other subbtantial articles of food, are raised to fill the granaries 
and store-houses for winter subsistence, it must be controlled and managed by compe- 
tent white men. The Indians will do the work, but are not capable of directing it 
properly, or of taking care of the fruits of labor after it is rendered. 

Should the Department direct the establishment of a now reservation on South Tnle 
River, as recommended in my special report, and an additional appropriation be made 
to carry out that object, four or five thousand Indians can be readily collected at tjhat 
place, in addition to those at Tule River, and with very little expense, and without 
using any compulsory measures. Indians will go cheerfully to a reservation pensa- 
neutly established for their use and benefit, and where the laud is not defiantly claimed 
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by white settlers ; but they are timid about going to a reservation, however regular on 
paper, from whence they are threatened with expulsion by a violent horde of settlers, 
who have shown by their past conduct a total disregard of any personal or civil rights 
claimed by. or on behalf of Indians. 

Let the Government deal out even-handed justice to the oppressed and the oppres- 
sors. Let the Indians be assured of protection when they deserve it, and of punish- 
ment when merited. Let wrong-doers, even though they beloag to a superior race, be 
taught that hereafter a strict obedience tathe laws, aud a due regard far human rights^ 
wilfbe required and expected of them, aud the whole ludian question in this country 
will be settled without serious difficulty. Reservations will become a success and self- 
sustaining. 

Respectfully submitted. 

R C. WHITING, 
Supeinntendent Indian Affairs^ California. 

Hon. F. A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs^ WasMngtony D, C. \ 



No. 82. 

Round Valley Reservatiox, Cvufornia, 

September 2, 1872. 

Sir : In compliance with Instructions, I have the honor to submit the following as my 
second annual report. 

Number of Indians, — At the time of my last report there were 793 Indians who con- 
sidered this reservation their home. There was no material change in this number 
until in May last, when a majority of the citizens of Little Lake Valley, in this county, 
having decided that the presence of Indians was a detriment to their community, for- 
■cibly brought here 309 Indians, part from Little Lake and part from the coast. About 
the same time a large number of the citizens of Potter Valley, also in this county, peti- 
tioned for the removal of the Indians in their neighborhood. Superintendent Whiting, 
after ascertaining that the Indians were willing to come, gave his approval. Two 
employes were detailed to attend to the removal, and, though no force or extraordi- 
nary persuasion was used, 685 Indians from Potter, Coyote, Walker, and Redwood 
Valleys gathered together, and came to the reservation. A few straggling parties 
coming in swelled the number of arrivals to something over 1,000. Some of these re- 
mained but a short time, but I consider that the number now connected with the reserv- 
ation will approximate very closelj'' to 1,700. I liave been unable to make a close 
count, as I was desirous of doing, bnt the above estimate cannot be far astray. It is a 
matter of surprise that there are so many, as reports have been almost constantly cir- 
culated among them by designing white vagabonds and squatters, to tbe effect that it 
was the intention of the superintendent and agent to gather the Indians upon the 
reservation and then kill tliem. Preparations for a military display at Camp Wright, 
OD July 4, were made the occasion for a simihir rumor, which was partially successful. 
A small portion of the Pitt River tribe, including its venerable chief, left suddenly for 
their old habitat, and were gone some days before their absence was noticed. |Only 
this morning an ludian askea as to the truth or falsity of a story already several «lays 
old among the Indians, the substance of which was, that all the Indians who came in 
last spring or summer were to be driven away soon, and forced to shift for themselves. 
Some of the Indians understand that such stories are only intended to induce them to 
leave their lands ppen to white squatters, but many require frequent assurance that 
thev will not be harmed if they remain. 

Dispositiony ^'c. — Although the Indians now on the reservation are, in^many instances, 
of tribes formerly at war with each other, they get along without any serious diffi- 
culty, and seem to be forgetting many of their former antipathies. They generally 
appear contented, and would probably be more so were they provided with employ- 
ment sufficient to keep them occuxiied. Not much more than this can be hoped for, 
for the majority of the old Indians ; but among the young a great deal more maj' be 
accomplished by means of oduc<'ition. 

Educational. — Theteacher^s report, herewith inclosed, will speak for the progress made 
in this department. Last spring a school-house was erected which was considered 
snfficieutly large for some time to come, but in consequence of the large influx of In- 
dians, many of whom manifest a strong desire to learn, work has been commenced on 
a new school-building of the same dimensions as the former — 24 by 44 feet. It will be 
erected about one mile from the agency, for the conveuienoe of the Concow and Little 
Lake Indians. 
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Service has been conducted every Sabbath that the weather and my health wonld 
permit, and a Sabbath-school was instituted in June last. Both have, as a rale, been 
well attended, and the results are very gratifying. Some who could not otherwise 
have the opportunity are learning to read in the school. The Sabbath is spent more 
quietly, and I trust that onr labors will be by no means lost. 

Sanitary. — The health of the Indians continues much the same from year to year. A 
physician cannot accomplish much under the present circumstances. Great diffiealty 
attends any attempt to treat the sick at the rancheros, on account of the exposed 
manner in which they live, the want of intelligent care, and the continual interference 
of native " doctors," who, in their ignorance and superstition, often adopt the very 
measures best calculated to hasten the patient's death. Within the last six ihonths 
several Uvea have been saved by taking entire charge of the patients for a short time, 
and compelling the friends to stand aloof. A hospital and steward are absolute neces- 
sities, without which no physician can be successful here. And where the outlay may 
be comparatively small, lengthened delay seems criminal. A hospital, which would 
undoubtedly save many lives every year, could be built for $350, and then the salary 
of a steward would be the only expense in addition to that to which the department 
is already put in caring so imperfectly for the sick. Indians would soon become com- 
petent nurses and stewards, and in two or three years the physician would be t!ie 
only salaried employ^ required about the hospital. This need of the reservation can- 
not be too soon supplied. 

Farming has suffered very severely this year on account of the almost unprece- 
dented season. From the middle of December until the Ist of March, nearly all qui 
seed-time, rain fell almost continually, effectually preventing field-labor. Soon after a 
dry north wind set in, which baked the surface of the soil and parched such grain as 
had been planted and escaped drowning. The grain sown on high land before the 
heavy rains set in made about a half crop, but other sowings of small ^ain were par- 
tial or entire failures, unavoidable but most disastrous ones, as the yield is far below 
the necessities of the Indians on the reservation. The sooner that provision is made 
for this emergency the better, as grain is now lower in any of the neighboring valleys 
than there is any prospect of its being a^ain for some time. 

The corn, although planted late, promises a fair yield. Vegetables, in consequence 
of the dry spring, are much inferior to those of last year. Much of the farming-land 
here has l>een cropped so long without rest that it is almost worn out, and incapable 
of producing as it has done. All the tools we have have been in constant use when- 
ever practicable in clearing new land. Another season, as far as possible, new land 
should be put in, to the exclusion of the old land which most requires rest. 

Early in the spring the Indians conmienced preparations for planting extensively, 
and, had they persevered, would doubtless have raised large quantities of com and 
vegetables. But a report was circulated among all the Indians in this part of the State, 
the substance of which was that the world would end in the ensuing August, and that 
they need do nothing but dance, and so prepare themselves for a transfer to the "happy 
hunting-grounds.*' They evinced their faith in the report by refusitig to make any 
I»ro vision for their support after the set time, neglecting their gardens, uoth on and off 
the reservation, and only worked either to supply present necessities or as they were 
required to do so. No reasoning availed anything with them then, and the resalt is, 
that they have no produce of their own. Many of them see the folly of their coarse, 
and will not be apt to again throw away their prospects for a crop on the strength of 
an idle rumor. 

Iniprovements. — ^The barn and sheds in course of erection a year ago have since been 
completed. In the fall the mill received extensive repairs necessary to fit it for work 
during tiie winter. There have been erected a dwelling-house, 16 bj' 24 feet, exclusive 
of kitchen, porch, &c., a school-house, 24 by 44 feet, and a two-story building, 15 by 
20 feet, exclusive of porches, for dispensary and physician's quarters. Several com- 
fortable houses have been built by the Indians under the direction and with the assist- 
ance of the employes, and preparations are being made for the erection of a considera- 
ble number moce. One and one-half miles of new fence have been built, five miles of 
old fence relaid, and four substantial gates built. Thirty acres of brush and timber 
laud have been grubbed out, twenty acres in time for this year's crop. 

Needed improvements. — ^The necessity for a hospital and a second school-house I have 
referred to, with the preparations being made for the latter. Two of the houses occu- 
pied hy employes and the agent's quarters are hardly tenantable, and should be re- 
placed by substantial structures as soon as possible. Some of the granaries are dilapi- 
dated beyond repair. The mill-dam was so danitiged by the heavy freshets of last 
winter, that considerable work will be required to tit it for another season. Much of 
the fencing about the reservation is insecure, and should bo reset during the next 
year. 

Land matters have been a source of constant annoyance and difficulty. Could the 
reservation oi'cujjy the land contained within its legal boundaries, the case would be 
different, but with the land now actually under the control of the department here, 
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I can only repeat my opinion of last year, that " this reservation is now doing as well 
as it ever will, unless given more room, with limits distinctly defined." The situation 
is mnch the same now as then, but greatly aggravated by the increase in the number 
to be provided for ; yet prominent among the reasons urged by settlers in opposition 
to any extension, is the assertion that the reservation now has more land than it has 
use for! Groundless as such a story is, its constant repetition gains for it many 
believers. ' 

Late last winter the settlers first became generally aware that there was in existence 
a Presidential order setting aside for an Indian reservation the lands within the bound- 
ary-lines recommended by Brevet Major-General J. B. Mcintosh, United States Army, 
formerly superintendent of Indian affairs for California. About the same time suits 
for trespass were instituted in the United States district court against some of the 
settlers, and all took the alarm. Meetings were hold, funds raised, and an agent sent 
to Washington in their behalf^ During his absence fair means and foul were indis- 
criminately used as having a bearing on the result. No opportunity to inflame or 
threaten the Indians seemed lost. Representations sparing of truth were made to men 
of influence, claiming that the effect of making the valley a reservation would be to 
defraud the rightful occupants of the soil, to give the Indians what they did not need, 
and to eventually put the land into the hands of speculators and jobbers. 

However, so far as I can learn, the only point gained was that the Secretary of the 
Interior was induced to order a stay of i>roceedings in the trespass suits until further 
notice. The saying that** delays are dangerous/' is true in this case. Matters are 
more complicated now than a year ago, and will be still worse if not settled in another 
year. 

A year ago I recommended the division of the valley between the Department and 
the settlers, under the impression that such an arrangement would be satisfactory to 
the latter, and that the Indians then here could be supported on the laud thus reserved. 
Bat the influx of Indians, the need for provision for their support, and the spirit of ani- 
mosity and opposition displayed by many of the settlers toward anything like con- 
tentment and improvement among the Indians, lead me to pronounce decidedly for 
taking the entire valley and some laud adjoining, in accordance with General Mcin- 
tosh's survey. That a reservation is needed here there can be no doubt. There are now 
about 1,700 Indians belonging here, and I think I may without the least exaggeration 
Bay that there are 2,000 Indians scattered through this and Sonoma and Lake Coilnties 
who should be provided for here. That more land is required than is now occupied, and 
that this is the only available valley hereabouts, are facts fully evident. More farming- 
land is absolutely necessary, the cattle are sufi'ering for a range, and widely scattered in 
search of food, and the situation grows worse instead of better. The case demands 
immediate attention, and I ask that, in justice and huuiauity to this poor down-trodden 
people, it may be given. 

Liquor-seUing. — Until within the last three or four months, the disposal of liquor to 
Indians was practiced, if at all, so carefully as to allay suspicion or elude detection. 
During that time, however, intoxicated Indians have become comparatively frequent. 
When questioned, they would give such evasive or contradictory answers as to make 
inquiries fruitless. But I have lately obtained positive proof against one vagabond, 
and have taken steps for his prosecution in the United States district coilrt. The 
practice is disconntenanced by the more respectable of the settlers, and the knowl- 
edge that a watch is being kept on their movements has already a beneficial effect 
upon the reprobates who are not above such a business. 

Miscellaneous. — To enable the Indians to raise their subsistence next year, more work- 
animals and farming-implements should be provided before seed-time. 

During a portion of my term of office I have been allowed a clerk, but he was 
ordered discharged in June last, and his services have been continued since at my 
expense. Almost any one acquainted with affairs at this agency will testify that a 
clerk is a necessity, and that to attempt the clerical work required bi'^ the department, 
the agent must neglect matters requiring his personal supervision. A clerk here has 
one man's work, and it is for the Department to decide whether it will have both agent 
and clerk, or only the clerk, for one man cannot properly perform the duties of both. 

Please find inclosed statistics of education and agriculture. 

Ten weeks ago I forwarded my resignation on account of ill-health, and am looking 
daily to hear something of my successor. When the Government property shall have 
been transferred, I will with great relief lay down the burden so reluctantly assumed. 
Hoping that my transactions may have the approval of the Department, 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HUGH GIBSON, 

Indian Agent 

B. C. Whiting, Esq., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, San Francisco, Caltfomia, 
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No. 83. 

HooPA Valley Indian Agency, California, 

Auffust 10, 1872. 

Sir : In compliance with the requirements of the Department to which I am at- 
tached, I have the honor to submit this, my second annual report of the condition of 
the Indians on the Hoopa Valley reservation. 

In my last annual report I gave a careful and faithful description of the state of 
things at this agency. During my administration here I have used ever^^ endeavor to 
place matters in a better condition than I found them. . 

The location of this reservation makes it very difficult to manage properly. It is 
situated on the banks of the Trinity River, with the several farms lying on either side 
for a distance of nearly seven miles, and, as all the farm-work has to be superintended 
by white men, I find that it requires all the time of the limited number of em)>loy^ 
that are allowed each reservation, as well as my own, to see that the work is properly 
carried on. 

During the past year I have succeeded in making some considerable permanent im- 
provements. I have had built a fine n«w saw-mill, two new dwelling-houses, two 
horse-stables, and have commenced building a new school-house, which will be com- 
pleted by the 1st of October, besides making many necessary repairs. I am la hopes 
to be able to report, during the coming year, the reservation, or that part of it which 
is used for agricultural purposes, entirely inclosed with new fences. 

Owing to the long and continuous rains last fall and winter, and the very late cold 
spring, the crops here did not do as well as I had reason to expect. The number of 
acres under cultivation this year are as follows : 160 acres of wheat ; 27 acres of barley; 
8 acres of oats ; 12 acres of potatoes ; 12 acres of pease : 95 acres of hay, and about 5 
acres of garden vegetables : making in all 319 acres. For the products of the above, 
you are respectfully referred to " Statistical Return of Farming, &c.," a copy of which 
accompanies this report. 

The school, under the management of Mrs. Lowry, has improved very materially 
during the past year, the average attendance at this time being thirty-five scholim. 
Through the untiring exertion of the teacher, the little feuds that I had occasion to 
speak of in my last annual report as existing among the different Indian villages 
have, in a great' measure, died out, and many of the heads of families, who wefe un- 
willing a year ago to have their children go to school are now very anxious to have 
them go. I herewith inclose a copy of the teacher's report of the school since she 
took charge. 

The Sunday-school is still in successful operation, under the superintendency of Ifr. 
A. M. Bullock. The average attendance at this school is about 75, and it is not confined 
to the children alone, as at least one-half the scholars are heads of families. It affords 
me much pleasure in being able to report that a great deal of good is being doAe in 
this school. During the past year quite a number of Indians have embraced religion, 
and are endeavoring to lead Christian lives. 

All of the Indians at this agency, during the past year, have been well provided for, 
both in clothing and subsistence. Their sanitary condition has undergone but little or 
no change since I took charge of them. They continue to be peaceable, and are well 
disposed toward the whites, yet, among themselves, the best of feeling does not prevail. 
I am frequently' called upon to settle disputes, the cause of which occurred many yean 
ago. In settling these troubles, I generally appoint a time to hear them, and invite 
both parties to be present at the council. I frequently find it very difficult to arrive at 
any satisfactory conclusion, from the fact that each party will stick to their Mends, 
regardless of the truth. 

I have universally treated all the Indians under my charge with kindness^ believing 
that kind words and actions go much further toward civilizing and Christianizing them 
than the bludgeon and horse- whip. During the eighteen months that I have been ill 
charge of this agency I have had occasion to punish, by imprisonment, only three 
Indians — one for stealing, one for lying, and the other for kidnapping a young Indian 
girl, and running her oft* the reservation. I am fully con\'1nced, after an eighteen 
months' experience, that the more humanely and kindly Indians are treated, the sooner 
they will become a civilized and Christianized people. I have evidence of ttiis fact 
daily from the Indians themselves, who tell me that they are better and better satisfied 
than they ever were before. 

In my last annual report I had the honor to call the attention of the Department to 
the necessity of doing something for the Klamath Indians, and, as nothing has been 
done as yet, I would again respectfully urge upon the Department the necessity of 
making some provision for these Indians. Many of them are in a suffering condition, 
and need assistance, but, with my limited sui)plie8, I am unable to render them the 
assistance they require. I would also repeat my request in relation to the survey of 
this reservation. Settlers are continually encroaching upon the lands of the Indians, 
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and I unless sometbing is done to prevent their doing so, it will be bnt a short time be- 
fore the Indians will be without homes. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. H. LO WRY, 
United States Indian Agentj^oopa Valley Beeervation. 
B. C. Whiting, Esq., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, San FraneiscOy California, 



• No. 84. 

TuLE River Indian Agency, California, 

September 7, 1872. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit this ray second annual report of the condition of 
the Indian service at this agency. 

The Indians who now reside and have their homes at this agency are the Tules, 
Tejous, and a few of the Ke«.wahs, numbering 374: men, 127; women, 140; children, 
107. They are peaceable, well-disposed, and industrious. They dress in citizens' dress, 
male and female, live in adobe or wooden dwellings, and many of them are now quali- 
fied and capable of becoming citizens, of dissolving their tribal relations, locating 
homesteads, and, by their industry aud the knowledge they, have acquired, make a 
comfortable and respectable living. No trouble or difficulty of any kind has occurred 
between the Indians and citizens, on or near the agency, during the year. The habits 
of the Indians in obtaining spirituous liquors and using it to excess has, during the present 
yd»r, much changed; but few cases of intoxication in comparison now occur; a large 
minority have signed the temperance pledge, and but few violations of the same hate 
been made. Preaching and religious services have been held aud conducted by Rev. J. 
Edwards, pastor of the Presbyterian church at Visalia, monthly, at the agency, and 
Sabbath-school is held every Sabbath. The In^Jians attend regularly^. Attention and 
interest is a marked feature in their deportment at these services. 

The Indians not properly belonging to the agency over which the agent, to some 
extent, has supervision, are the Keawahs and Wichunmies, numbering about 230. The 
King^s River Indians, on Lower King's River, 175, and the Upper King's River Indians, 
residing on Mill Creek, Squaw Valley, and Sycamore Creek, 410, all living within an 
area of seventy miles. A few others are living in different localities in this and the 
adjoining county of Kern, making an aggregate probably of 1,000 in number. All 
those mentioned should be removed as soon as possible to a reservation, in order to re- 
ceive and enjoy the benefits to be derived from the President's Indian policy, a humane 
and Christian civilization. 

A day-school for the Indian children has been taught at' the agency six months dur- 
ing the year. The want of a school-house necessitated its discontinuance ; the build- 
ing occupied, a granery, was wanted for storage of grain.' The children made commend- 
able and encouraging progress in learning, and it is the purpose of the agent to build 
a school-house as soon as possible. The agency was visited on the 26th of March last by 
the most severe shock of earthquake ever experienced by the oldest inhabitants. The 
dwelling of the agent, ** adobe," was rent in several places from the top to the bottom. 
Shocks have occurred at intervals frequently since that date, the last on the 4th in- 
stant — the most severe that has occurred for several months. 

The crops this year raised at the agency, harvested and estimated, Jire — wheat, 2,355 
bushels; barley, 1,350 bushels; corn. 120 bushels; potatoes, 146 bushels: beets, 60 
bushels ; hay, 35 tons ; straw, 75 tons ; peaches, 5 tons ; grapes, 2,000 pounds ; figs, 
1,800 pounds ; besides, the Indians have raised for themselves, by their own labor, 433 
bushels wheat, 160 bushels corn, 25 bushels sweet-potatoes, and 101 bushels barley, 
besides large quantities of mellons, squashes, beans, tomatoes, and onions. An abun- 
dance of grain and vegetables has been raised to supply the Indians with subsistence, 
with supplies, if necessary, for the next year. 

The general health of the Indians during the past year has been better than the pre- 
ceding years, which is due to the unremitting attentions and skill of the present resi- 
dent physician, E. B. Bateman, who has given much time and effort to institute sani- 
tary regulations to be observed for the benefit of all. 

The policy of continuing this agency on rented lands should as soon as possible be 
abandoned. If the farm cannot be purchased at a fair valuation, the Indians should 
be removed and located on Government lands, located and set apart from the public 
domain. Fair locations for this purpose can be found within a reasonable distance of 
this agency ; land in abundance for the raising of grain, with excellent pasturage for 
the raising of cattle ; wood and water for all iiurposes ; with climate not to be ex- 
celled ; water-power for flouring-niill, and near the pinery, where lumber cau be 
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obtained at a small expense for building purposes. But little expense would l>e in- 
curred in the removal of the Indians. The amount of rent now paid by the depart- 
ment for this farm yearly, ($1,920,) is very much too high ; one dollar per acre, or 
$1,280, would be a liberal and fair rent. 

Our Grovernment supplies for this agency, purchased last year, are entirely exhausted, 
which necessitates that the goods intended for this agency be forwarded as soon as 
circumstances will permit. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

CHARLES MALTBY, 

United States Indian Agent 
B. C. Whitdtg, Esq., 

Superintendent of Indian JffairSy San Francisco, California. • 



STATISTICS, &c. 



No. 85. — Table showing the number of Indians on reservations, their wealth in indi- 
vidual property, the number of schools, and the scholars and teachers connected 
therewith, &c. 

No. 86. — Table showing the number of acres in Indian reservations, the number 
under cultivation, the number of houses, frame and other, the kinds and value of the 
crops raised during the year, and the kinds and value of stock owned by the Indians. 

No. 87. — Statement showing the present liabilities of the United States to the several 
Indian tribes under treaty stipulations, &c. 

No. 88. — Statement showing the changes during the year, and the present condition 
of the amounts held in trust by the Secretary of the Interior for the several Indian 
tAbes. 
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Ko. 86. — Table ahoiviitg the numftfJ- of acres in Indian r< 
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vatioriy the number of houses, frame and other, the kinds and value of the crojys raised during 
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Productions of the year. 
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*K«^l^inflf^"*^ ^^'^ Chovonnos and Arapahoos may elect to settle upon said reservation, or that of 
tneir Kimn ti„sliuliuu Territory south of Kansas. 
{/f;fj^ just erected. 

(h) Repor "»V»'"'>^^ «awe'^- 

ii'i TriuOB 
Acres in Moi® ^o*^"*'.y occupj- jointly with the Blackfcet and other Indiana reservation of 17,408,000 

^•' ' luniher sawed ; only a portion of the crops harvested ; balance estimated. 
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(0) 50.000 feet nriambsr xnweil. The Indians helnj; absent, the > 
employia, and will bo tnrued oinr to Ibo iKdlHna for tlielr use. 
ih UsTe DO nmrvBlloD. Su farm slatlalicB reported. 
(i) Sheep. 100.000. 
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(tf) Have no reservation. Ample supply oT vegetables for the year. 
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tnral or other induHtrial purHuits to any noticeable extent. SizeofrcservatioDS in acres not yet ascertained. 
(a) Ninety barrels of oil, vahied at'f540. 
(A) EMtiniat(>d. 
(0 105,000 feet of hiniber sawed. Thosfc Indians have 75 barns bnilt without expense to the Government. 
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No. "68. 

Dj^PAUrMEKT OF THE IHTBRlOlt, 

Office of Indian AffaiTi, Kovembrr 1, 1872. 

Sir ; I bave the honor to aal>mit herewith a report upon the Indian tnist-fimd bnsi- 
nesB for the year ended October 31, 1872. 

This report has been prepared, so far as practicable, in statistical form, in accordance 
witb yonr directions. Tables Nos. 1,2, and 3, (parchase of bonds,) should be conBiderod 
collectively, also the interest tables, so far as they comprise the collections and disposi- 
tion made of the interest accruing on non-paying State stoclis; the balance of the tables 
or statements will snffloieutly explain tnemselves, with perhaps a few esceptions, 
where explanationsiwill follow. 

Some matters of importance, to which it is understood that yoa desire to invite the 
attention ol the Department, will be treated upon iu closing the report. 



PURCHASE OF STOCKS. 



No, 1. — Schtdule ehoKias '*f description 
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No. 2. — fichcdnle elioiring lliv U 
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4 per schedule No. 1. purchase of stocks) 

elnnces hare been refunded to the beads of appro 



Statement ofaniouiita draini by Hit Secretary of the iHterior front the taiious beads of appro- 
priation named, as per reqii'mtioa No. 4576, dated October '21, ld72,/<ir iitueatiMal in Uniltd 
Stale) 5per cent. Iionds, loan of ISdl. 
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j eeedi of lands. 

I'nltHling treaty wilb Kuakaaktaa. 

Peorim, Weie. and Piaiikeabawa. 

Proceeds of lands. 
FiJfllliuetreatywlthBbaWDMa. Pro- 

iFnlBIUnji treaty with Chenileea. 

( Cherokee scboula. 


Chippewa and Christian 


Kaakiwkiaa, Paorias, 
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SALE OF BONDS. 
No. 4. — Statement shomiig the saJe of jiaylnij and non-paying bonds atnee Noventber t, IS?!. 
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By tlio t^cuci'al appropriatioti net of Con^riesa approved May S9, 1S72, (pamphlet 
StOt., p. I'i'4.) tlie Secretary i>t' tlie Interior tras ilireoted to oacertaia the proportionate 
amonut of funds, and the cash value thereof, to which any members of the Kickapao 
tribe of Indliinn may be entitled, by reason of having become citizens of the United 
States, under the provisions of the tliird article of the treaty with said Indians of June 
-28, 18G2, (Stat, at LaTRe, vol. 13, p. 624,} and by converting so mach of the securities 
iif the tribe as may be necessary tor this purpose, pay the same to each person so en- 
titled, under sucirmles as he may prescribe ; provided that no part of s^d money dne 
or bolongtag tu minor children shall lie paid to them, or to any persion for them, until 
said children shall have attained the age of twenty-one years, Ao. 

On tlio 30th Siipteniber, 16J2, the Indiaii-OfftcB report-ed twelve Kiekapoos, .ill mali' 
atlalts and heads of families, ns having compiled with the requirements of said article 
of the treaty, with a view to theii' citizenship with the United States, and that they 
have received their several allotments of lands conveyed to tUem by patent in foe-sim- 
ple, and worn entitlwl to tbeir proportion of the cash value of tUe erodits of tho tribe. 

The trust-fund credits of these Indiana ^ore as fullows : $137 ,400, bciu;; tUu amount 
of investmcnta in United Stat«s registered bonds, loan of 18^1, (together with the 
interest accIuin^ themoD.) which bonds were pnrchaaert from procetids of s,alc of lands 
under the provisions of tlie fifth article of the treaty of June 28, 1862, (Stat, at Large, 
vol. 13, p. 132."),) and In order to carry ont tho distribntion contemplated by the treaty 
aod act above mentioned, a imrtion of tbo Kickapoo fond was sold October -ja, 1372, as 
exhibited in fan above scliednle, realiniug a nut amount of ..,■,: ^fi.riTT T)!! 

Of which the 12 Ki^'kapiio citi:<ens aro eiititlod to their proportion of the 
principal, as followH : 

AV^f^i^.^o" sri,ri70 2: 

And pi-emium im the liniiu' r>4:i 10 

11. iia ;!r 

Leavin;: a 1>iiLiti;;i: of tin- ui't piuci'cdij of tlie aiitoiint s{>lcl. iiolonging to tlie 
Kickapoo Iiidiaiiii, of -ICA l.'i 

To he carried lotlicirii't-dit under iiead of iippropriatiou, " Proceeds of Kickapoo Indian 
tmst-fnud bonds.'* 

The twelve Kickapoo citizens are also entitled to their portion of tho interest (V'/i, 
of 17,985.20} on the original principal of $1137,400, from September 2, 1871, to November 
1, 1*72, and to ,'.fi, of ^79.01, the preminni reaUiied on said intentst. 
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rwJetered loan ISM. 
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Uulbed States S per cent 

TOKlatCTedkwnlBBi. 
UnltedStaleBBperMMit. 

Tcgietiired loan ie«{. 
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5,100M 


Cheroki^.sih.K.1...- 
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KJndofhonds -in"""'*"* 


„'^*'j Tribe or fund. 
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Sources from when« 
drawn. 
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Stafemeiilofamoiiiitadiairn bi/ Ihc Si^crelarg of Ike Interior from Hie vavUim keads of appro- 
priation named, aa per reqiimliim yo.ib7a,dalfd October 21, lS72,/tiriavestBieiit in Uailei 
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SALE OF BONDS. 
No. i.— Statement gJiowing tke ealv of paging attd non-pasing boiide since November I, 1S71. 
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By tliu ccucthI appropriatiou net of CongiesB approved itaj 29, IS72, (pamphlet 
Stat., p. Ii 4,) tlie Secretary of the Interior ^tas directed to nsccrtaia tlie propoitionate 
amonut of Amds, and the cash value thereof, to n'hich any members of the Kickapso 
tribe of IndiaoH niaj' be ciitittcil, by re.ison of haring bceoue citizens of the United 
States, under the provisions of tbo third article of the treaty with B.iid Indians of June 
■m, l8Si, (Stat, at Large, vol. ID, p. 624,) and by converting so much of the securities 
of the tribe as may be necessary for this purpose, pay tbo same to each person bo en- 
titled, under such mlea as he may prescribe ; provided that no part of saEd money due 
or belonging to minor children shall be paid to them, or t-o any person fur thpni, until 
said children shall have attained the age of twenty-one years, &o. 

On tliB 20th Sflptember, ISiiJ, the Indian-Office reported twelve Kickapons, all uiali- 
ndnlts and hands of families, as having complied with the requirements of said article 
of the trenty, with a view to thi'ir citi^i'iiahip with the lluiied States, and tliat they 
have received their several allotments of lauds conveyed to tbem by patent in fee-sim- 
ple, and were entittf'd to their pi'onortion of the ca^b value of tbe credits of the tribe. 

The tmst-fund credits of these Indians wore as follows : $137,400, bcini; the amount 
of investments in United States registered bonds, lonn of 1S!J1, (together 'with the 
interest accruing thereon.) which bonds wci'e purchased from proceeds of sale of lands 
under tbo provisions of the lifth article of the treaty of June 38, 1KG2, (Stat, at Large, 
vol. 13, ]>. U25,) and in order to carry out the distribution contemplated by the treaty 
and act al>ove mentioned, a portion of the Kickapoo fund was sold Octob<T '29, 1873, ax 
eKhibitcd in the nbovu sclicdulc, realieiu}; u nut amrinnt of ...:..' $i>,riT7 ■<** 

Of which the 12 Kitkapno citizens are entitled to tlieir proportion of tlip 
principal, as follows : 

,S,5-ofi);137,400 ^-i,.''.70 L>7 

And premium nn the fame 54a 10 

li.113 ;!7 

Leaving; .i lialunce of tin- net prui'ee<1>t of the amount sold, belonging to tlie 

Kicknpoo Indians, of 4tJ4 i:i 

To be canicd to their credit under liead of appropriation, " Proceeds of Kickapoo Indian 
trust-fund bonds." 

The twelve Kickapoo eitii^ens are also entitled to their portion of the iutereiit {j),\ 
of t7,9B5.30) on the original principal of 8137,400, from September -2, 1871, to November 

1, l'*72, and to ).";•, of $!l70.01, the |)rKraliini realized on saiil intenat. 



TRANSFER OF UONU.S. 

— SlalrineHl 'lioidng fhe Iraiiffer of boudt oiiit 
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lUr. IS,WTB 




Aprlll«,187a 





April IT, 1871 


IIJ! 


April IT, ICTS 


113| 



. ClwrokoeiiatioDikl.. 



. 


ivniisferrert. 


ii 


Oku nan nnlionnl. 


United StalBB fi per cent. 

rrKlBl«Ted loan ISSI. 
UniWd States fl per cent. 

loan 1885. 
Uuit«d SUtea e per cent. 

rejjiMetedlmmlMJ. 
Ijnttedatal«a6perpent. 


»13 8J 


srokeenatiuual- 
crak^wh™!.... 


e,67SW 
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B. — Stattment of utock account, tj-c. — Continued. 



Sto<*ks. 



DELAWAUE GEXERAL IT'NP. 



State of Florida 

Georgia 

Missouri 

North Carolina 

rnitetl States issue to Union Pacific llail- 

roatl, eastern division 

registered, act March 3, 1865, 
funded, loan of 18f?l 



a 
o 



7 
6 
G 
G 

G 
G 
5 



Total 

DELAWAItE fiCHOOL-FlND. 

United States, funded, loan of 1S81 

lOWAS. 



State of Florida *. 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

United States, registered, act March 3, 18G5. . 
i-egiatered, act March 3, 1865, 

loan of 1867 

funded, loan of 1^81 



s 



O 



rsrs . 

OJO OS 

C3 > u 

^ O tc 

09 s a 

-^ ® >, 






a 
o 

< 



$53, 000 00 

1,500 00 

8,000 00 

87, 000 00 

49,283 90 

26,200 00 

210,300 00 



435,283 90 



5 



7 
7 
6 
G 
G 
6 



5 





1 

• 


' 


■ 


' 











11, 000 00 



o 

c 



«J, 710 Ou 

90 00 

480 00 

5,220 00 

2, 957 03 

1, 572 00 

10, 515 00 



24, 544 Oa 



Total. 



KANSAS S( 11001.8. 

State of Missouri 

United States, registered, act March 3, 1565, 

loan of 1867 

funded, loan of IKSl : . 



2, OCO 00 ; 

14,430 16 
11, 055 25 



550 0C» 



22,000 00 


1,540 00 


17, GOO 00 


1,232 00 


0, OCO 00 


540 00 


21, 000 00 


1,260 00 


3, 000 00 


180 00 


5, 100 00 


306 00 


7, 000 00 


420 00 


22, 626 80 


1, 131 34 


107, 326 80 


6,609 34 



120 Oi'i 

865 el 
552 % 



Total. 



27, 485 41 



1, 538 5: 



KASKASKIAB, FEOUIAS, WEAs, ScV. 

State of Florida ; 

Louisiana 

North Carolina • 

South Carolina i 

United States, registered, act March 3, 1$Gj, ! 
loan of 1867 i 



7 
6 
i) 



G 



funded, loan of 1881 



Total. 



KASKASlvIAS, I'EORTAS, WE AS, AND I'lANKE- 
SHAW SCHOOL-FIND. 



State of Florida 
Kansas 



Total... 

KICKAPOOS. 

United States, funded, loan oi" 1P?1 

.MENOMONEKS. 



1C,300 00 I 
15, 000 00 I 
43, 000 00 
3,000 00 

3 85 
2, 644 09 



79, 947 94 



20, 700 00 
24, 000 00 



44, 700 00 



131, 400 00 



1, 141 00 
900 OO 

2,580 00 
180 00 

2:{ 

132 20 



4,933 43 



1, 449 00 
1,680 00 



3,129 OO 



6. 570 00 



State of ]^I)Ssouri 

Tennessee 

United States, funded, loan of 18.^1 

Total 



5 



9, 000 00 

lf>, 000 00 

4'J6, 438 89 ! 



540 00 

950 00 

6,321 94 



154,438 89 



7, 811 94 
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B. — Statemtnt of stock account j Sfc. — Continued. 



j 

1 

Stocks. i 

\ 


• 
c 

o 

6 
5 


a 

o 

i 

a 

fcC 

■c 

O 


Amount abstracted 
and not provided 
for by Congress. 


Amount on baud. 


Annual interest. 


OSAGE SCHOOL!*. 

StAt© of Missouri 




. 


$7, 000 oa 

34, 000 00 


$420 00 


IJnitied States, funded loan of 1881 






1,700 00 










Total 






41, 000 00 


2,120 00 




6 
5 

6 
6 
5 








OTTAWAS AND CHirrEWAS. 

Slate of Missouri 






10,000 00 

1, 000 00 

3, 000 00 

2, 000 00 
6, 300 00 


600 00 


Tennessee 






50 00 


Virginia, (Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal Coiunau v ) 






180 00 


United States, repistered*, act Juno .30, 1664. . 
funded, loan of 1881 


::::::::;:::::!::::::::: 


120 00 






315 03 










Total 






22, 300 00 


1,265 00 




6 
5 









OITAWAS OF RLAXCHARD'8 FORK AND ROCHE 

I)E BCF.UF. 

United States, registered, actMarcli 3, 18C5. 
loan of 1 867 






21, 1.^)0 00 
574 48 


1,269 00 


funded, loan of 1881 


1. ..;..!'.;... 


28 72 








Total 


1 


21, 724 48 


1, 297 72 




5 
6 
5 


i 




POTTAWATOMIES— Eni'CATION. 

State of Indiana 






07, 000 00 

1, 000 00 

23, 500 00 


3, o.'K) 00 


Missouri 


1 

..............i.. 


60 00 


United States funded, loan «;f 1881 




1, 175 00 








Total 


i 


91, 500 00 


4. 585 00 




5 

6 
5 


5 








i'OrrAWATOMIES— MILLS. 

Ignited States, funded, loan of 1881 


1 
1 
1 


20, 000 00 


1,000 00 




t 




.SENECA8 AND fillAAVXEES. 

• 

Stat-ti of Missouri 


3, 000 00 
1,000 00 

6,761 12 

4, 894 37 


180 00 


United States, 10-40 s 

rcicistered, act Marcli :{, 1865, 
loan of 1807 




50 00 
405 67 


funded, loan of 1881 




244 72 


t 






Total 






15, 055 49 


880 39 




5 

5 

1 

6 

6 

,5 








SEXECAS. 

United States, funded, loan of 1881 




1 


40, 944 37 
6, 000 00 


2,047 22 




_,- - . _ _— .— 






.STOCKIJRIDC.ES AND MUNSF.E.S. 

? 'nited States funded, loan of 1881 


i_ - . 


300 00 








SACS AND FOXES OF MISSOURI. 

TTnited States, registered, act March 3, 1865, 
loan of 1 807 






7, 000 00 
.5, 100 00 
9, 825 00 


420 00 


registered, act March 3, 18C5.. 
funded, loan of 18tl 




3C6 00 


•" i 


491 25 




i 




Total 


i 


21, 925 00 


1, 217 25 




1 

1 
5 

I 



1 5 




TONAWANDA RAND OF'sENECAS. 
TtuiimI STiitOR funded loan of 1881 




1 
t 


80, 9.'0 00 

3, 200 00 
1, 610 ^5 


4,347 50 
112 00 


Tnittd States, registered, act March 3, 1865, 
loan of 1H67 


• 




fun<le(l loan of 1881 




iO 52 








Totiil 




1 


4, 810 35 


2:2 52 








^ 
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C. — StidciHeul nf uluck* Avid bi/ llie Secretari/ of the Inlerioi; ia lrii»l for rariout lailaK 
tribes, ekoidiig Ike amount uom om Aaiiif, alao abstrai-tfd bouda for irliicih Congrest Ad' 
made no appropHaiioii. 









IjnOOO OU 
. 37io00 00 

6,330 n 

73,000 00 
102,000 00 
ItS^OOODO 
010,000 00 
165,000 00 

66.666 «6i 
«w;300 00 

61,000 00 
' 33.300 00 
278,350 00 

SS!S 

aeo,ooo oo 

884,150 00 


































n'™°" 
















































ctnf Mot 
nl-acllio 


^— ■ — 




Tejctateceil, 




h3;i8fl.%iiiiiioflS8V.... 
cb3.1i!65.Iaitui)ri8liS...., 




















i— 




otal 


4,810,116 B3! 


84,000 00 



takiaeat v/fiiiids held in Irnat b'j ilic li 











-no 

5.. 




}#390 1 13,818 a. 

300.000 00 1 10,ON00 

65 33, ISA « 

1,85117 

jOO I 3,B1S0O 

aooooooo 10.000 01 
000 00 13,000 00 

«3a 12,18101 
Ml 000 00 40.0MIM 

-si" Izs 








60 06 XS.XiX 




. 


33'>uo'>6l ai.mu 

00 J5 00' i33ai5 

M3!n a,iB9u 






oj.NJoa.vi| 38,185 e 


_ _ 


1 



Tho sum of @Lh)5,308.K}, lieloucing tti the DclAn-nroa,Iuwns,atiilKaskaakia», Pcoriao, 
■Sec, as nbove stiituil, wasplncud to tbc credit uf those tnltea ut>aii the books of the 
TieB8iiry,iii aocoi'diiiicu^ntfa nu act of Cou(;rcs8 approved July I'i, 1862, boing equal 
to tho Buui originally invested id boiiila abstracteil from tlio custody of tUe Si^cretary 
■if tho Iiiterioi- in 1^60 ; said act imthoriziiij,' tho iiaymi;iit of intercut oii the same from 
July l,lSOa, at 5 per ceutiiiu pur aiiiiiim, in sciui-aiimwl p:iymi:iit>. 
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'L'li<t whole »i[ioiiiit of hauila HlnU-ni^teA n'lu ttJ70,(l(HI, uf wbiuli iiSfiOO ticluiij^ed tn 
:1iu Clicroket'^ liitciixtt iipuii llii» Insl; siiiu is niiunnU.v cntimatcd fur Iiy tbu IiiiliHii- 
lyCSce., Congrcas uot jet Luviiis iiiiulu any provisiuu for the )ia.vmuLit of tlin principal. 

The above atatciDcnt of trnst-fiiniU bold by the OoTei'ongttDt In iicn of iiivcstnicuttt 
has been prepared not only \rith a rien* of fiirnishtuK tlio iTifonjiation thoreiu con- 
tained, but also in onlcr to iliow the in'Ciiaiary ctdvaiitagea to the lixliaiu of the sys- 
tem of iuvestiug tlidt fiinUa in United States ami Statu Htoi'lu, iiistuitd of placiug the 
.4itme to tbeir credit in the Trnaanrv. 

The amount of invested ftiuds lias vavhd since 1H36 froui $3,000,000 to J4,0»0,000. 
;ind will exceed an aveta^o of $3,500,000. These stocks beat au nnnimt interest of 4> 
per cent., esclnsivc of pi'emimii ou coin iuteritat, being I iicr cent, in excess of tbc 
rate of interest acciiiing on fund^ held in Hen of investment. This excess of interest, 
computed on SL',EDO,000 since l$:lli, amonnts to$l,SliO,00(),exclnsivc of the premium ou 
CHID intcrcnt. which, in the cnxii of the Chick.isiiws altme, amuiinCs, .since It^Bi, t« ovcr 
ft60,000. 



ivlhr'tiiuii t'liiled Slalea baiiih, panabli i 



)t,isr3;sio.ii3i-.ii 



May 1,1871. to J.-UV. 
A.OS. l.im.loKm-. 


I.lifil 


*3.;ra™ 


tSBTm 






18 30 


July llS7l,to.r8i.. 


lllfW 


7,318 61 


63163 


Nov. UlBn^toFeb. 




130 Stt, 




Unr. l,IBBO,tDRo]it. 


l| 86fi 






IVb. l^l^toldy 


1. 873 


383 03 


« in 


Mor. l;]8Ti,toMny 




a^wa M 


(in 10 


J»ii. Lima, m July 






yA3 03 


Miiy 1, lS7a,Ii. Aiiij. 


t.Vfi'i 


3B3 0B" 


MW 






22,713 99 


■J, 5U0 7!> 


SIi,r. l,lSfJl,toS,:pt. 


i,ia;i 


780 Ml 


miw 


lluy 1,1071, to Nov. 








A„t l.l«l,t<.Nov. 








Xcv. l,lS71,loNo.-,ao.l«] 


em 




July 1.1871,toJim. 




i«, ii» m 


883« 


Ko?. l,lff7l,tnrol.. 


I'.iin-i 






Sspt. 1.18VI,(urtb. 
yX l,l«79,li>Moy 


!U»V.i 


imtm ' 


78 9H 






(ji n 



1. to Mar 1 
atoJufy 1 



i 99 43 
I 3, Me 9» 



jM»y i,i87ai ia,aa 





Irt-I 


= 






























































H,93B30 


09190 



lulul. Nov -.^iF't S9n.71sa7 iMay 1, IriTl.toNov. 1 
I Xiiv. -i 1871 0. H8 as ] Auk- 1. 1871, to Nov. 1 
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Tadu!: No. 1. — lalereat collected ok Uiiiled Slalea bonds, if-c.— Contiuued, 



Fniiil Ar tribe forwhiob 


"ec%ii. 


Fhc-q of Virla 


I r,>r ■Khioli Inte 


rest 


Coin 


FrrmiQiu 


™llectiona nore madB. 


boiidc. 
SMM M May 


va» cdUbohsL 




lDtet«t. 


reiUiwd- 


Jlijpppn-n nud Clirlsllnns 




mi to Km- 1 


18^ 


«>8 00 


ntr. 




So" 7'lm 


doa DO Nov. 


[iBIl^toXovlso 




40 


05 






31!, iSa 08 JalT 


lS71,toJ»<. ) 




790 87 


09 7H 






MM M Sax. 


,lSTl,toFDb. 1. 






7:1 




Mnj j'.iyri 


11,760 H Feb. 


,1872,toMiiy 1 


.873 








JunpaniiHTJ 


Sn, ."Ul-i 39 Jul 


,ia7S,toJoly 1, 










Xov. -1, IfJl 


11,-M34 Mar 
3.000 00 Jinv 


,lH7-J.t0Anp. 1. 
,l«l.toKov, 1 


S73 


n7oa 


ai 3u 




1,013 73 


snis 


-■l,..r, «■ Kac^ml fmi.: 


00 00 


cm 




Dw. 7,1871 


3, Olio 00 Xav. 


.im.toNov.ao 










Feb. H IBM 


aOOOM Not. 


,im,toFob. 1, 


8ja 








May l.ira 


3.000 00 Ft.li, 


.lft7a,toMiiy 1 




in 00 






Anc. a,l«d 


3,00!) 00 Miiy 


,l«4toAiig. I 


™ 








met 


WM 


,-,.^t^^.^,.l,„^if„,^,l 


go,: .;.[ 


33,000 09: Slav 


,lH_7l.toXov. 1, 


ml 


ncooo 


iioai 






3^.000 OOiXuv. 








aT» 






:w, OOO 00 N.H-. 






400 00 






M«y l.'lBTS 


:i3,ooooo i-„b. 


ilfijaltuMay 1 




400 00 


31 M 




Jnn. 9,1872 


1,437 aO| July 


;i871,toJaii. I, 




43 83 






June 21,1872 














Aug. 3,l^a 


3^; 000 00 ilTj- 


:irjij;wA«^'. 1. 


ir.i 


400 OJ 


57P.1 




USTIM 




■!T«k oi-pliana ,. 


Xov. a,i«i 


3.«l9fi6 Aus- 


,iKri,toXov, 1 


lfi71 


TvJT 


7(i 




I'eb. 14,iM!l 


3,699 06 IKuv. 


,lri71,toF«b. I 


'H73 


bio 


,lii 




May I.IEJa 


3, ewt on 1 Full 


. l^^-J, IoMhv 1, 






4 »l 




Aui.. 3;iK-J 


S,K»OG May 


.ie7a,t..A.Ti;, l' 


lH7i 


33 7S 






134 M 


IB 3D 


J..],-viT..™.i-Ufm„! 


KoT " 1371 


310,300 00 'Mny 


1H7I l,iX..v 1 


1-71 


ftaoaoo 


704 M 






aio.30(t w \y..\: 


;),-7i;iu>,-uv:3o 






'ier 




Jan. 9,ie7'J 


30,400 00 ,r,iiy 


,lH;l,io,InTi. I 


:a79 


703 00 


wtso 




Fell H.lgKt 


aio,3ooon Nov. 






a Basis 


aw 30 




May I ISTa 


ato, 300 00 Feb. 


llliTaituM'av 1 




%esis 






Junes!*. IBM 


30,400 00 ,Tan. 


;iH7^1nJnly 1 


^t] 


7inoo 


103 W 




Aug. :i,185S 


310, :100 00 May 


,ia7a,tuAi,;r. i 




9,effi7S 






15, KM 11 


1.B8BW 


11.1a »i„T,-.l,»1.riiuiI.. .. 


Nov. i.ieii 


ll,00n00 liny 


t=-1 la Vev 1 


^ 


330 00 


s;re 




IkT. T.1871 


Il,0n0i0 \y.,v. 


:iB;i;id>;ov:3o 










Fell. H.lir,3 














JunesSllKi! 


n.mom 1 i-vb," 






137 50 


17 SI 




Aug. »,18TJ 


11,OI>0 00 iMny 
13,.-iO0 00 May 


',H7i,l..Ai.'-. 1 
.lM71,toNov. 1 






13 H 




751 M 


RI74 




3l7o7 


43Cfl 




xov! ■-.■im 


;i018J AW 


,lK71,toNov. I 










Dec 7,1811 


l^.-iOOOO Nov. 


,1871,toXoT.30. 






1 00 




Jail, t.1873 


7,000 00 Jnly 


,187l.toJaii. 1 






19 SI 




Feb.H.lBT'J 


l^MI SO Nov. 


,1871. to Feb. 1. 










u*y i.ina 


13, 801 SO Fob. 


,1*13, to May I 




100 04 


00 40 




JnncKl-Irt-! 


7.1100 00 ;, Tan. 


ilfrjltoJiify 1 






37 54 






s-j.wcso siny 
1 




H7ll 


aeara 


40 9r 




J.jiilL 


lff7 5(l 



Det. 7,1I<7I 
.Tail. %18» 
Fi-li. 14. this 




istiSi' 





10000 ;N..v. 1, ls71,tuNov. 
430 Ifl ; Jiilv 1,1871, to Jan. 
100 ID 'Nov. l,l871,ti)>Vb. 
OUaSlFeb. l,1873.tuJIay 1, 

43ni<i:jnii. 1,1'^kiJdIv 1. 

n."i35;Miiy 1,lrta,toAni,-. ■ 
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Tabi^ No. 1. — Iiitereit colUxled on Uiiiled States bonds, Jc- — Coutiuiieil. 
1 of ■ Pftind for wliicU ioterPit , Co 



XubniMaii. P a t 
WeiB, uiri Pi 



Kov. alSJl 
Jon. 9,lS7a 
Teh. 14,1873 
Mny 1,1673 
JunettS.lSTS 



Klok8p.xiB I Nov. 



Not. 9,im 


flD.<38B» 



















ISll 



89917 JAni,'. l.lKl.foXoi-. 1, 
SBj Ijuiy l,lB71,toJnn, 1. 



1 Snnl. a, ISll.toXov, 1 

I Lnov. 1, 1S71, toFeli. I 

i Feb. 1,197* to May 1 

I Mat ],li«-itoAna- 1 



Not. 1, 1871. to Fob. J. IBM 
Fob. l,lin2.toM»T 1, — " 
May i.iaTatoA"!! i, 



Fob, l,lS7a,toM.iy 1,187a 
KOT. 1,1871. tollBY l.lSTa 
May l.ldTiMnADa, 1,1S13 



I May 1.1873 
Juno w, leva .' 
'Aug. 3,1873: 



Fab. 1, 1872, to Mny 



Dec 7. Itral I as, 50 

Feb. 14,19721 S3.S0 

May 1,1879 1 33.x 

Abr. a,ie73| 33,50 



May l,Ja71,to^;p)v. 

l! 187l! to Feb.' 
1,1873, to M.iy 



PotwwatomlES, wills .. 



May I, IMJ, to Ni>v, 



Ao)!. 3,167a 80,00 



O.tliaWl May I.ISIS.IO 
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'r.iii'i.i; Ki). l.—IntiTi.ai catleeled on Uii'iled Stales bonds, ^-c. — Continued. 



HW37 


3«ay 


l>«l,taXov. 1,1871 
lB7l,toFelK 1,1879 
ltJ7S,tolI»v 1,1972 
,187a;WAuit. lIlKS 


M.».MI 00 




;i87i;toFX' liisTa 

.1^3,MMnv 1,1913 
.1872,t«AU!t 1,1872 



4,8943 
1,000 
4,894 » 

8,761 1 



Sov. 1,1971, to N(n. 30, 19 



S-1: 



























5.9)0 59 


709 99 


as 00 


3S0 










33 
























SKOO 


3 1» 


73S7t 


64 Ot> 



iFrb. l,l«3,t«M«y 1. 



Kov. 2, 1971 1 3-i9(Hi97 I AiiK- 

.Fan. 0.1879 : S,900 OU Julv 

iVeU. 14.19791 39.986 07 ' Nov. 

M»y 1, lara : 4. 910 3S Feb. 



— iMtiieaf toVtxMoH t'nUtd Stala bi»>d», payable i 
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On the 13tli day of May, 1869, the Secretary of the Interior directed the transfer of 
$4,000, Louisiana 6 percent, bonds, from the Delaware to the Cherokee national fund, 
and also, by a subsequent decision, the interest accruing from the date of transfer, 
under authority of a contract between said tribes dated April 7, 1867. Appropriations 
for arrears of interest on said bonds having been advanced by the Government, cover- 
ing a i^eriod since the date of said transfer, and placed to the credit of the Delaware 
fund, amounting to $120 in excess of interest since collected and re-imbursed the United 
States, the sum of $120 is yet re-imbursable from the account of trust-fund interest 
due the Delaware general fund. 

The re-imbursements as shown in the preceding table do not cover any of the appro- 
priations made by Congress subsequent to the period embraced by the appropriation 
made to meet the interest falling due on or before June 30, 1871, and the re-imburse- 
ments exhibited therein have been made in accordance with the re-imbursable account 
as stated in the annual report of November 1, 1871, which shows that there had been 
approi^riated and brought on the books of this office for interest on non-paying stocks 
(excei)t those held in trust for the Chickasaw national fund) for the time stated, 
$966,948.70 ; that there was collected $324,016.07, of which $240,417.20 was covered into 
the Treasury to re-imburse the Government for appropriations made, and $83,598.87 
carried to the credit of the tribes; and that there was due from the States $648,658, of 
which $5,070 should be carried to the credit of the tribes, and $643,588 should be re-im- 
bursed to the Government; also, that there was due from the tribes to the Govern- 
ment $23,371, being interest collected for periods for which approjiriatious had hereto- 
fore been made and carried to the credit of the tribes. 

The total appropriations made by Congress since Qctober, 1860, to date 
of this report, for arrears of interest on non-paying bonds, (exclusive 
of that appropriated for the Chickasaw national fund,) amounts to.. . $1, 040, 856 70 

Total re-imbursements on account of the same from interest collected.. 263, 351 40 

Balance re-imbursable 777, 505 30 

* . 

Total amount appropriated during the same period for arrears of interest ' 

falling due Chickasaw national fund $225, 210 

Total re-imbursements on account of the same from interest collected 139, 002 

Balance re-imbursable 1 86,208 



It will bo seen by reference to tables Nos. 1 and 2, collections of interest on non-pay- 
ing stocks, that there has been collected on the same during the past year $49,024.50 ; 
of which $4,030 has been covered into the Treasury to re-imburse the Government for 
interest appropriated ; and that $44,994.50 was carried to the credit of the tribes. 

The total collections of interest during the same period, on all accounts, waa $205, - 
757.82. 
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. In this connection I desire to invite yonr attention to the following statement in re- 
lation to the condition of the trust-fund accounts of the Chickasaw Nation. 

Bj^ an act of Congress approved July 27, 1868, the Secretary of the Interior, as trus- 
tee tor various Indian tribes, was authorized to receipt for the amount of stocks pre- 
viously held in trust by the Secretary of tlie Treasury for the Chickasaw national fund. 
The transfer of said funds was effected August 12, 1868, accompanied by an epitome of 
the records of the Treasury Department. Some additional information has since been 
received in response to such inquiries as became necessary in the course of official ac- 
tion by this Department. 

Prior to the transfer above stated, the only information in relation to the fund in the 
possession of the Indian Office, besides what was shown by the regular appropriation 
warrants, was comprised in such official letters, reports, and statements of said account 
ib brief, covering stated or disconnected periods, as had been transmitted at different 
dates by the Secretary and Comptroller of the Treasury Department. 

Upon a careful examination of a portion of the Chickasaw records now in this office, 
there appear to be many conflicting statements and discrepancies concerning the offi- 
cial transactions of the Government with the Chickasaw Nation. It is very probable, 
however, that many, if not all of the errors which appear to have been committed 
since the origin of said fund, may be owing to an incompleteness of the Chickasaw 
records, or, otherwise, that a full and co«nec/e^ account may render many things satis-' 
factory or explicit which now appear irreconcilable or ambiguous. 

The Chickasaw fund comprises bonds issued or guaranteed by several different 
States. A portion of these bonds are now past date of redemption, and while it is 
important tliat the Department should be enabled to properly adjust the accounts with 
the States .interested, it is not easy to determine the exact amount of the indebtedness 
of said States, on account of arrears of interest on said bonds, or the full extent of the 
liabilities of the Government to the Chickasaw Nation. 

There are, however, other reasons, perhaps equally important, why this Department 
should be in possession of further and accurate information in relation to the Chicka- 
saw fund. 

There are now pending before the Department large claims, filed by the recognized 
attorneys for the Chickasaw Nation, for amounts claimed to have been misappropriated 
by the Government at various times, covering the period said fund was held in trust 
by the Treasury Department ; and as an item has also been inserted in the regular esti- 
mates of amounts required to fulfill treaty stipulations, which (estimate will be sub- 
mitted to Congress at the next session, calling for nearly $300,000 arrears of interest 
accruing on the Chickasaw fund prior to July 1, 1866, which appears to be due the 
Chickasaw Nation, and for which no provision has been made, covering a period on 
the Tennessee State bonds since 1861, and on the Arkansas State bonds rs far back as 
1852, it may become necessary to prepare a statement in detail of the financial trans- 
actions on the part of the Government in connection with the Chickasaw trust-funds 
since January 1, 1842, the date when a portion of the States indebted suspended pay- 
ment. 

Although 4 careful examination of all the accounts and records of the Department, 
so far as they relate to the trust-fund accounts of the Chickasaw Nation since 1861, has 
been made under your direction during the present year, and official statements, com- 
prising the various accounts, furnished the Chickas<aw Nation, a synopsis of which, 
including the Chickasaw reimbursement account for that period, is embraced in this 
report ; yet, in consideration of the highly important reasons hereinbefore stated, and 
the necessity for the Department to be in possession of full knowledge and accurate 
records of all matters within its jurisdiction, and also, in view of further information 
being desired in relation to said fund either by the Department, Congress, or the Chick- 
asaw Nation, which may occasion a review of said accounts while said fund was held 
in trust by the Treasury Department, I respectfully suggest that the Secretary of the 
Interior be requested to call upon the Treasury Department to furnish Jhis office with 
full records and complete statements of all financial transactions on the part of the 
Government with the Chickasaw Nation from the origin of their trust-fund account 
until August 12, 1868, the date said fund was transferred to the custody of the Interior 
Department. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

LONSVILLE TWITCHELL, 

Trust-Fund Clet% Indian Office. 

Hon. Francis A. Walker, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
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K. 

Report of Hon. B. R. Cowen^ Assistant Secretary of the Interior ^ Hon, 
N» J, Turney, and Mr., J. W. W/ianij commissioners to visit the Teton 
Sioux at and near Fort Fechj Montana. 

Washington, D. C, October 15, 1872. 

Sir : The commissioD, appointed by tlie Secretary of the Interior on the 15th day of 
June, 1872, to visit the Teton Sioux on the Upper Missouri River, have the honor to 
submit the following report. We acknowledge the receipt of yonr instructions, far- 
nished us at the suggestion of the Secretary of the Interior, to guide us in an investiga- 
tion, under which this report is made. 

While en route to the neighborhood of the Indians, the chairman telegraphed Dr. 
Daniels, United States Indian agent at the Red Cloud agency, to proceed to Fort Peck, 
Montana, taking with him some of the most influential chiefs at his agency. A similar 
telegram was sent to Colonel O'Connor at the Grand River agency. Dr. Daniels took 
with him Interpreter Joseph Bissonette, Red Dog, and High Wolf, of the delegation 
which he had, a short time before, taken to Washington, and WolFs Ears, a yonng 
brave of considerable influence and promise. The affairs of the Grand River agency 
were in such condition that Colonel O'Connor did not feel willing to leave his post, 
but he promptly sent seven of his principal chiefs, with an interpreter, under charge of 
Mr. Hardie, one of the employes at the agency. 

After many troublesome delays, consequent upon traveling in such a country, we 
reached Fort Peck on the 26th of July, via Corinne, Utah, and Helena and Fort Benton, 
Montana Territory. Fort Peck is a small trading-post, located on the left bank of the 
Missouri River, five hundred miles below Fort Benton, withinthe Territory of Montana, 
and within the boundaries of the reservation described by the treaty of July 13 and 15, 
and September 1, 1868, for the Gros- Ventres, Piegans, Blackfeet, and River Crow 
Indians. 

Tlie Indians we were appointed to visit were called by our letters of 'appointment, 
by your instructions, and by the Indian appropriation bill for the current year, Teton 
Sioux, and by that name we will designate them in our report. The numerous- tribes 
and bands of the great Dacotah Nation have been intermarrying and changing from 
other causes for so long a time, that their former division into Tetons and Santees is no 
longer recognized, and the former term is seldom or never heard among those Indians 
whom we designate by that title. These names grew out of the former designation of 
the Sioux, by which all those west and south of the Missouri River were called Tetons, 
and all those north and east of that river Santees. By that division, therefore, these 
may still be called Tetons, althoueh they are apparently ignorant of the existence of 
such a name as applied to themselves. 

The Tetons, at the time when the efforts of the Department to conciliate them began, 
embraced a number of Indians representing almost every tribe and band of the DacotAh 
Nation, and were roaming on the hunting-grounds lyin^ south of the Missouri River, 
and embracing the Yellowstone, Powder River, and Big Horn Valleys. Their camps 
embraced those members of the various tribes who had become dissatisfied with toe 
conduct of those tribes which had assumed treaty relations with the Govemmeot, and 
who were opposed to peace on any terms with the whites. Such a conlederation, 
bound together solely by a common and implacable hatred toward the whites, as may 
be supposed, exercise a reign of terror in the country through which_they roam, and 
commit many outrages upon the scattered white men found therein. Many whites 
wore murdered in the vicinity of Fort Peck alone, and upward of thirty have been 
killed since the establishment of that trading-post within its immediate neighborhood. 
This confederacy is supposed to have been under the control of Sitting Bull and Black 
Moon, two chiefs of the Unkapapa Sioux, who are mentioned by you in your letter of 
instructions as having been engaged in the Minnesota massacre of 1862. We do not 
agree with you that these chiefs participated in the Minnesota war; no mention of 
them is found in tbe proceedings of the commission which tried the participants in the 
massacre, nor in the history of the warj nor is any mention made of any of their tribe 
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having taken part therein. Dr. Daniels, who was closely identified with the scenes of 
that war, does not think they had any part in it, neither does Red Dog, nor any other 
of the leading chiefs with whom we have conversed. They have committed crime 
enough, without being charged with any of which they are innocent. That these 
chiefs have great influence among the Tetons, however, is undoubted, notwithstanding 
some of the chiefs from the lower agencies affect to consider Sitting Bull as a mean- 
spirited sort of fellow, with but little or no influence, and very small following. The 
Indians whoili we met of the Tetons consider him the leading man of their people, and. 
their speeches at the council sufficiently indicated their fear of and respect for him. 
When he has visited the post his control of his braves is said to have been more com- 
plete than is usual among Indians, and other chiefs showed their respect for him by 
removing their koo feathers from their heads in his presence. In order to fully understand 
the situation with regard to Sitting Bull, it may be well to state the fact that he has in 
bis company a Sandwich Islander, called Frank, who appears to exercise great con- 
trol in the Indian councils, and who excels the Indians iji their bitter hatred to the 
whites. We have had no opportunity of forming an accurate or even an approximate 
idea of Sitting BulPs followers prior to the secession therefrom of those now in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Fort Peck. Their numbers have been variously estimated, as 
you know, at from fifteen hundred to three thousand lodges, but, from the data we 
nave been able to collect, we are of the opinion that one-half the smaller number is 
nearer the true estimate of his present force, if it be not really in excess of the truth. 
This estimate may or may not include a large number of Sioux from the Red Cloud 
and Spotted Tail agencies, and roaming the Powder River and Yellowstone countries. 
On our arrival at Fort Peck we found very few Indians in that vicinity. A few 
lodges only were there under Medicine Bear, a Cuthead Yanktonais, who may be con- 
sidered as the head chief of all we have yet drawn from Sitting Bull's control. The 
others were hunting buffalo and preparing skins for their new lodges, of which they 
stood greatly in need. They were in the country lying northof the forty -eighth degree 
of north latitude. The work of hunting nomadic tribes over so vast an extent of country 
requires much time, but we succeeded to such an extent that, on the 17th of August, 
we had collected the following into a camp within a mile of the fort, viz : 

Lodges. 

Shooters In the Pines 151 

Yanktonais 113 

Tatkannais 120 

XJnkapapas 69 

Total 453 



These lodges, with their inmates, were counted accurately on the 19th of August, and 

there were in all 2,883 persons, au average of a little over six persons to a lodge. In 

this a very large proportion, probably two-thirds, were children under fourteen years 

of age. Of those which we had hoped to have brought in, but did not find, we were 

able to identify with tolerable accuracy the following, viz : 

Lodges. 

Yellow Liver 60 

Black Tiger 24 

Long Sioux 28 

White Eagle... 30 

Scattering lodges which had left from time to time 40 

Total 182 



Yellow Liver has, no doubt, returned to Sitting Bull's camp, "^yhite Eagle has prob- 
ably gone down the river toward Buford, while the others have, no doubt, scattered 
off to the north of Milk River. Some lodges of the Shooters in the Pines also went off 
down the river on account of a quarrel with Medicine Bear, but their numbers were 
unimportant. The last-mentioned one hundred and eighty-two lodges, with the excep- 
tion of Yellow Liver's sixty lodges, properly belong to those who may now be consid- 
ered as so far attracted to this post, that they will not easily be estranged, so long as 
they are not neglected by the Government, and there is good reason to believe that 
Yellow Liver will Return and bring others with him, judging from his friendly dispo- 
sition while at the post. But, excluding entirely the one hundred and eighty-two 
lodges which we know nothing about personally, we have four hundred and fifty-three 
lodges, embracing nearly *three thousand Indians as a nucleus, to which we may reason- 
ably hope to attract others, in proportion as the Government is willing to minister to 
their more pressing needs. 

With these Indians we mingled freely for more than two weeks; observed their con- 
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dition, their character, and their wants. It is necessary to consider these before they 
can be properly dealt with and provided for. They are very poor, indifferently mounted, 
and armed for the most i)art with bows and arrows. There are some old-pattern muz- 
zle-loading guns and pistols, but probably not more than ten or a dozen improved 
breech-loading arms among them, while the latter are almost useless because of the 
impossibility uf their procuring ammunition to suit them. The mass of these Indians 
are entirely ignorant of the routine of an ageucy, suspicious of the proffered kinduess 
of the Government, and accept whatever is given them in much the same spirit with 
which the hog munches the acorns, without a thought of him who thrashes them dowu. 
They have a very faint idea of the advantages of civilization, and our talk with them 
upon that subject fell upon unwilling ears. In short, they are a very fail: type of the 
American Indian uninfluenced by contact with the white race, and afford an excellent 
subject for a missionary work. Their utmost intellectual effort is to devise forms of 
entreaty which will induce the whites to give them whatever they want, and their ideas 
of the respective purposes for which the two races were created seem to be that the 
whites were made to give whatever the Indians want and ask for. 

Our council was held at Fort Peck, beginning on the 2l8b day of August. There 
were present in the council, beside the commissioners and the white men employed at 
the post, about two hundred chiefs and warriors. The council occupied two days, and 
a report of its proceedings accompanies this report. It was only partially successful ; 
that is to say, they seemed entirely willing to receive everj'thing we had to give them, 
although they hesitated for some time about taking our presents because we would 
not deliver them at their lodges a mile away. This difficulty, however, was very satis- 
factorily settled by their summoning their squaws, who were able to get away with 
everything we had for them. It will be observed that the second day's council ad- 
journed with a very decided expression against sending a delegation to Washington. 
This was in accordance with the almost unanimous feeling of the Indians at that time; 
and we felt that we would not be able to induce any of them to return with ns. This 
feeling was confirmed by an occurrence the second day after the council adjoamed. 
On the first day thereafter a band of the Indians came to the post and gave a war- 
dance ; we gave them some presents. The next day there came another band and 
danced ; we gave them, also, some presents; bub for some reason, probably because they 
fancied their presents less valuable than were given to those who came on the pre- 
vious day, they became angry, threw their presents from them and began firing their 
guns promiscuously as a mark of displeasure, one shot passing through a window near 
by. They then went away to camp, whooping and yelling in derision. The next morn- 
ing the principal chiefs came to the agents' room, at the invitation of our chairman, 
when he made the outrbreak of the day before the occasion of giving them a talk, 
which in the end resulted in an entire revolution of feeling in regard to going to 
Washington, and a promise that the parties to the performance of the previous day 
should be properly punished as soon as idonti tied. The chiefs also collected a large nam- 
ber of chiefs, and, warriors, and, in all the savage magnificence of feathers and paint, 
gave us a dance in good style, agreeing, in advance, that we should give them no pres- 
ents at all at that time. 

In the council the questions of the construction of the railroad and the site for an 
agepcy, (the former of which was pressed with considerable persistency,) we declined 
to discuss with them until they should visit the Great Father. They were most press- 
ing, however, in their demand for guns and anmiunition, every speaker seeming to be 
more demonstrative than those who had preceded him. This, it will be seen, we met 
by a prompt and decided refusal. 

Referring to the location of an agency for these Indians, or their disposition among 
existing agencies, upon which we were directed to report, we have to say that the 
nearest agency to Fort Peck is the Milk River agency, at Fort Browning, distant one 
hundred and forty miles by the nearest practicable wagon-route. There are now sup- 
plied at that agency the Gros Ventres, River Crows, Assinaboiues, andean tees, estimated 
at from four to five thousand. The location is a very bad one ; the water is alkaline, 
and there is no farming-land in the neighborhood, while the buildings are dilapidated 
and almost untenable. The Assinaboiues and San tees are friendly with the Sioux at Fort 
Peck, very friendly with the whites, and anxious to have their agency removed to the 
Missouri River. The Gros Ventres and River Crows are at war with the Sioux, and 
little hope of peace exists. The cost of transportation by land to the Milk River 
agency from Fort Benton or Fort Peck is about $1.50 per hundred pounds. 

We respectfully suggest the establishment of an. ageucy on the Missouri River at Or 
near Fort Peck, and the removal of the Assinaboiues and Santees to that point, to min- 
gle with the Tetons, and be supplied by the agent there. The Gros Ventres and River 
Crows could then be supplied at Fort Belknap, where the Government now has sup- 
plies under a sub-agent. Should this arrangement be peifectcd, the buildings at Fort 
Browning should be destroyed. The advantages of such an arrangement would be — 

First. An agency on the Missouri River, by which a great saving in transportation 
would be effected, and the agency be more accessible. 
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Second. The Assinal)oine8 aud Santecs would be removed from proximity to the 
Gros Ventres and River Crows, who are the traditional enemies of their friends the 
Tetons, and between whom that enmity is liable to canse trouble at any time. 

Third. It would largely increase the numbers at Fort Peck, which would give in- 
creased confidence to those already there, and tend to disturb the eiForts of Sitting 
BulPs followers, who are trying to draw off those who are now at peace. Fort Peck, as 
we have said, is simply a trading-post, in a good location, near good timber, water, 
and grass. 

Under authority from the superintendent, Agent Simmons has already had additional 
buildings constructed, consisting of a warehoiise, 100 by 25 feet, and two rooms for the 
use of the agent and employes, all surrounded by a stockade. An additional room of 
the same size, and another room for the interpreter, would furnish sufficient accommo- 
dations for the use of an agency for several years, and can be built at a very reason- 
able cost. This arrangement contemplates the boarding of the agent and employes at 
the mess-room of the fort, where they can be accommodated at §25 per month, as they 
are at present. There are several good sites below Fort Peck, on the river, which 
"would be suitable for an agency — one at the site of old Fort Galpin, five miles below, 
"where the landing is bad during low water; one at the mouth of the Milk River,, 
twenty miles below ; and one at the mouth of Poplar River, seventy-five miles below. 
These several locations were alluded to by the Indians as being desirable places for an 
agency. In* no respect, however, are they superior to Fort Peck, though either of them 
is probably as good, excepting as to the landing, which at Fort Peck is very good in 
any stage of water. * • 

In regard to the census of Sitting BulVs camp,'we cannot, of course, report anything 
definite from our own personal knowledge, as the messengers sent out failed to reach 
him. In a letter from Dr. Daniels, received since our return home, he reports that one 
of the messengers sent out from his agency to communicate with Sitting Bull, reports 
that there were four hundred lodges of Indians in the Powder River country, of which 
No Neck is the head chief. Black Moon and Sitting Bull have their own family rela- 
tions, twenty to, thirty lodges each. There were many chiefs and head-men, who had 
a few lodges each, but all came together to make up the war-i)arty against the Crows. 
From inquiries among the Indians at Fort Peck, however, and especially of tiiosn 
Unkpapas of Sitting BulPs immediate family, it would seem that there were about 
seven hundred lodges under his command proper in the early spring. It is certain tliat 
there was, in the country now being traveled by him, a large number of Ogalhila 
Sioux, Cheyennes, and Arapahoes from the Platte River, aud Brules from Spotted 
Tail's agency. How many of these sympathize with, or have attached themselves to, 
Sitting Bull, we have no means of knowing; and it was imposs'rble, from the reports 
received, to segregate the Tetons from the aggregate. We have advices from the In- 
dians, as well as from parties from the Platte River, that from the Red Cloud agency 
alone there ^vere in the Powder River country, under Black Twin, Red Horn, Red 
Shirt, Greasy Horse, and Sorrel Horse, three thousand Sioux, aud under other chiefs 
about four thousand Cheyennes an(J Arapahoes. What numbers are theire from other 
agencies wo have no information, but the 'Indians with whom we have talked 
have much to say about being charged with mischief to the whites which was the 
the work of the Sioux, from the agencies farther south. It was not practicable for us 
to visit Sitting Bull's camp in person, not knowing his location, and being entirely 
without escort and transportation. Otherwise we might liave presented a more sjitis- 
factory report of his people. We have simply to give the figures we were able to gather 
from the various sources named. There were present at our council several of Sitting 
Bull's chiefs, including Techauke, his brother-in-law. He is a tine-looking but rather 
quiet and modest man. He said nothing in council, but we had many private talks 
"with him, and gleaned a tolerable idea of Sitting Bull's character. Techauke says 
wheu he left Sitting Bull's camp, the latter told him " to go, aud whenever he found a 
white man who yvould tell the truth, to return, and he would go to see him." Techauke 
did not tell us whether his search had been successful, but he seemed to have gained 
confidence in the whites, and to be well satisfied that we were able and willing to per- 
form all that we promised. He said that Sitting, Bull did not start out this season to 
commit any depredations on the whites, but oi'ily to tight the Crows, and that he will 
come to tile agency at Peck when the "snow flies," to talk peace. If he does make 
peace, we are contident that it will be a lasting one, as he seems to have sufficient 
influence to control his people, and sufficient courage to afford to act upon his own 
ideas of what is best, regardless of the actions of his braves. If such a peace is made, 
it is not improbable that Sitting Bull will be the Red Dog of the Upper Missouri. 

In addition to the Indians herein mentioned as being present at Fort Peck, we had 
brought from the Milk River agency ten of the leading chiefs. After a few days' stay 
at Fort Peck, they all got sick, and were sent home before the council. The Indians 
from the Platte agency and from Grand River, also, returned home before the council. 
The former were sent home on account of their long absence, and the necessity for the 
presence there of the agent. We sent the latter home becatise their presence did not 
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seem to conduce to the object we had in view. The Tefcons were jealous of them 
because of their being agency Indians, and suspicious that they visited Fort Peck only 
to secure a portion of the presents and annuities to be distributed. Of Red Dog we 
cannot speak in too high terms. He seemed to know just what was necessary to be 
done and how to do it. He recognized the disaffection of the Grand River Unkpapas, 
and, even though their demeanor toward him was far from friendly, he possessed the 
ready tact to mollify them, and exerted the most wholesome influence in reconciling 
all differences. He has the hearty thanks of the commission for his presence and 
efforts, and we regret that it was not in our power to give him some substantial evi- 
dence of our appreciation of his conduct. Dr. Daniels, United States agent at the Red 
Cloud agency, was also of the greatest service to us on account of his familiarity 
with the several tribes of the Dacotah Nation, and with their language. His inter- 
preter, Joseph Bisnet, we found of great service, and entirely reliable. 

We made our entire tour of more than six thousand miles, much of it in the region 
frequented -by what had been considered hostile Indians, without any military protec- 
tion or escort whatever. To say that we were entirely unmolested by Indians is 
the strongest evidence we can give of their friendly disposition toward the whites. 

We brought with us to Washington besides the agent, A. J. Simmons, of the Milk 
River agency, and William Beuoiste, interpreter, the following Indian chiefs and yonug 
warriors from those now at Fort Peck, in accordance with your suggestion: Medicine 
Bear, Afraid of the Bear, Black Eye, Black C$it Fish, Skin of the Heart, Eagle Packer, 
Bloody Mouth, Red Thunder, Long Fox, Gray Crane Walking. 

Of the young braves and warriors : Many Horns, Red Lodge, Good Hawk, Black 
Horn, Bull Rushes, Man that brandishes his war-club walking, Yellow Eagle, Lost Med- 
icine. 

At the Grand River agency, upon the invitation of the chairman of our commission, 
Colonel J. C. O'Connor, the agent joined us with the following delegation, viz : Dr. S. 
S. Turner, surgeon of the agency ; John Breguier, interpreter ; Mrs. Galpin ; Bear's- Rib, 
Running Antelope, Thunder Hawk, Iron Horn, Walking Shooter, of the Unkpapa 
tribe ; The Grass, Sitting Crow, and Iron Scare, of the Blackfeet Sioux ; Two Bears, Red 
Bear, and Bull's Ghost, of the Lower Yanktonnais tribe; Big Head, Black Eye, and Big 
Razee, of Upper Yanktonnais. 

B. R. COWEN, 
Assistant Sea-etai'y of the Interior, 
N. J. TURNEY. 
J. W. WHAM. 



Report of Ron, B. B. Cowen^ Assistant Secretary of tlie Interior^ of his 
observations as one of the. commissioners above mentioned. 

Department of the Interior, 

Washington City, D. C, October 1, 1872. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following report of observations made during 
my journey as a member of the special commission appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior to visit the hostile Sioux of Montana. At Salt Lake City, which point we 
reached on the 30th of June, I found considerable excitement fsom the threatening 
aspect of Indian affairs in Utah.. On the 2d of July a conference was held at the office 
of Dr. Dodge, special agent for certain Indians in that Territory. There were pre- 
sent at the conference Governor Wood, Chief Justice McKean, and Justice Hawloy, 
territorial officers; General Morrow, of the Army, commandant at Camp Douglas; 
Agent Dodge, Hon. N. J. Turney, of the Indian commission, John S. Delano, chief clerk 
of the Interior Department, and myself. The Indian troubles in Utah were fully can- 
vassed, and the question of how to deal with them carefully considered. There were 
at that time in Utah two bands of the Utes, belonging to the reservation at White 
River, in Colorado, and at Uintah, in Utah. They were not then committing depreda- 
tions, but their presence in Utah off" from their reservations was a source of great alarm 
to the Indians and to the people of the Territory, and calculated to lead to trouble. 
I instructed Dr. Dodge to go at once to these Indians, and assist them to reach their 
reservation. If they were not willling to go, then the military power would be in- 
voked to aid in their removal. It was also suggested that a company of troops should 
be stationed at Uintah for some weeks or months, to protect the agent and preserve 
the peace of the neighborhood. The other bands in the Territory were the Shiverettes, 
whose lutnts are in Grass Valley. These Indians are partially hostile, and occasionally 
commit depredations on the white settlers in their neighborhood. They had com- 
mitted murders in the spring just past, and stolen many horses. Their presence was ft 
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continual menace to the whites, and a source of great alarm. These Indians belong to 
the Utes, and were included in the Spanish Fork treaty. It was advised that they be 
forced to go upon the Uintah. Dr. Dodge was advised to endeavour to effect this 
removal by peaceful means ; failing in which, the military were to be called in to aid in 
forcing it. It was understood that the military would afford protection to the threat- 
ened settlenjents until such removal could be made. 

I made a hastily-written report to the Department of the above-mentioned consulta- 
tion, under date of July 1. Of subsequent events in Utah in connection with ludian 
affairs, I know nothing personally, having passed beyond the bounds of the Territory 
after the conference referred to above. 

It is my impression that much of the hostility on the part of the Indians in Utah is 
the direct result of the Mormon authorities, who are jealous of the appointment of 
Indian agents, and other employes of the Indian Department in that Territory, who 
are not of the Mormon faith. In times past the gratuities of the Government were 
dispensed chiefly by Mormon agents and employes, and it is alleged that issues of food 
and clothing were so made as to impress the beneficiaries with the belief that they 
were the gift of the Mormon Church authorities ; and, the Mo*rmon agents being re- 
moved, the church authorities seem desirous of embarrassing our agents, in order to 
induce the Government to return to the former custom of using Mormon agents, and 
to show the Indians that their present neglect is due solely to the involuntarily with- 
drawal of the Mormons from official connection with the Indian service. 

We passed from Utah through Idaho Territory, by w^ay of Fort Hall. The agent at 
the latter place was absent on leave, and I made no stop there. We reached Helena, 
Montana Territory, on the 6th of July. According to his advertisement. Superintend- 
ent Viall had opened the bids for Indian supplies the same day, but before my arrival. 
I had been verbally instructed to represent the Department in the opening of these 
bids, and also received similar authority by telegraph "the day after my arrival. The 
bids were numerous, and nearly all the bidders were in attendance at the opening. 
There was great difference in the prices offered, ranging from figures below the cost of 
freighting the goods to the points of supply, up to prices too high to be entertained. 
I was fortunate in bein^ able to secure the advice of Mr. Turney, of the Indian com- 
mission, who accompanied me. It was decided to reject all bids that were palpably 
too low, and to recommend that the awards be made to those responsible bidders whose 
bids seemed to be made in good faith and at fair rates. In examining the responsibility 
I was of course compelled to rely entirely upon the advice of others, and upon the most 
reliable data to be obtained as to the character of the bidders. I recommended that 
awards be made as per report at that time. In this connection I would respectfully 
suggest that in future the awards for supplying the Montana agencies be made at the 
regular New York lettings. The whole business will then be removed from any 
suspicion of undue influence. Bidders can go to/the East as well as Eastern bidders 
can now go to Helena, and the entire matter of making the awards will be in the hands 
of the Commissioner and the purchasing committees from the Indian commission and 
from the Department. I am unable to see any good reason for letting the Montana con- 
tracts separate and apart from the lettings in Njew York, while the change must greatly 
relieve the superintendent from an embarrassing responsibility, and from a trouble- 
some outside pressure, which cannot but seriously impair the efficiency of a public 
officer by embroiling him in local disputes and quarrels. We had intended to visit the 
Crow agency, in the Yellowstone Valley, but the fitting of a military expedition at 
Fort Ellis, under Colonel Baker, to accompany and protect the engineers of the North 
Pacific Railroad into the Powder River country, decided us to proceed without delay 
to Fort Peck. It was feared that the movement of Colonel Baker might precipitate a 
collision with those Indians whom it was the purpose of our commission to visit, un- 
less some steps were taken to communicate with and conciliate them. I directed Su- 
perintendent Viall to send a reliable man to accompany Colonel Baker^s command, to 
observe his movements, and, if practicable, to hold a council with any Indians that 
might be encountered, and induce them to proceed to our council at Fort Peck. Mr. 
Brunot, president of the Indian commis8i<m, subsequently joined us at Helena, and 
decided to visit the Crow agency. To him I therefore looked with great confidence to 
exert a salutarj^ influence upon any hostile Indians that might be encountered. For 
the same reason I did not delay to visit the Blackfoot agency. I met the agent, how- 
ever, at Fort Benton, where he spent several days while we were there. Without 
having had any opportunity of inspecting the affairs of the agency, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that- he is not a proper person for an Indian agent under the present 
policy. Inasmuch as he was removed before my return, and before I had any oppor- 
tunity to recommend his removal to the Department, I was spared the trouble of ask- 
ing for his dismissal, and I need not here give the reasons for my opinion in regard to 
him. 

Fort Benton, the head of navigation in the Missouri River, is a most important ppint 
to the ludian service, and should be placed at once under the control of the Indian 
Department. The garrison there consists of one company of infantry. The settlement 
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embraces two Indian traders' establislimcuts, an indefinito number of drinkinfj-saloons, 
and the houses of a few white and half-breed traders. The white men generally live 
with Indian women, and as a class are desperadoes. Benton is our remotest frontier 
settlement on that line. Large quantities of alcoholic liquors are carried to this point 
by river, where it is given into the hands of the itinerant trjiders, who carry it to the 
homes of the Indians, and trade it for peltries. Most of the Indian troubles in that 
region grow out of this traffic. Half-breeds from the Red River country, in British 
America, also come down to procure their supplies of whisky to use in their trading 
operations. 

The whisky is brought to Benton on the steamers plying the Missouri River, and 
consigned to traders at Benton, who dispose of it as above said. Messrs. Durfee and 
Peck made complaint to me frequently of the matter, and urged that something be 
done to protect them in refusing to carry spirits on their steamers, and to punisbi those 
who deal in them. The most practicable, remedy that suggests itself to me is to bring 
Fort Btiuton and the adjacent country within an Indian reservation, so that the inter- 
course laws can apply to it. This may be done by simply extending the borders of the 
present Blackfoot and Piegan reservation, which is now bounded on the south by the 
Teton River,, and reaches within three miles of Fort Benton. To include Fort Benton 
and the adjacent country and about twenty miles of the Helena road, the boundary of 
the extended reservation should be about as follows : 

Beginning at about 47^ and 30' north latitude, on the south bank of the Missouri 
River ; thence west on said line to the summit of the Rocky Mountains ; thence with 
the summit to the southwest corner of the present reservation ; thence with the eastern 
and northern boundary of the present reservation to the northeast corner of the same ; 
thence with said north boundary to the Dakota line ; thence south with said Djikota 
line to the south bank of the Missouri River ; thence with said south bank to the place 
of beginning, excluding only the military reservation at Fort Buford. The advan- 
tages of such a reservation are, that the Missouri River, above the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone, would be within the bounds of the reservation, and spirits in transit could 
be stoi)ped by means of a strict espionage at Fort Buford. In the event of spirits 
passing on to Fort Benton, they could be seized there, and confiscated under the 
intercourse laws. Then, alsp, we could drive out those persons at Fort Benton who 
live only off the Indians, and whose intercourse with them is an unmixed evil. It is 
too late this season to prevent the shipment of spirits to the Fort Benton country, as 
navigation has closed, and the annual supx)ly has been in the hands of the traders for 
some time. 

The next point we reached, after leaving Fort Benton, was the trading-post> five 
hundred miles below the Missouri River, known as Fort Peck. The report of our com- 
mission sets forth fully the condition of affairs there, leaving but little else to suggest. 
In accordance with the opinion of the commission that the Indians should be supplied 
at that point, I authorized the construction of buildings at Fort Peck for the storage of 
supplies, and for the partial accommodation of the agent and employes, at a cost of 
$4,850. These buildings do not furnish any mess-room for the employes nor stables for 
the stock. Such buildings can be added at a reasonable cost, if the Department desires 
to do so. In the mean time the agent and employes are boarding at the trader's mess- 
table, and the Government stock is quartered in the trader's corral an<l stables. 

The advantages of establishing an agency at Fort Peck are fully set forth in the 
report of the commisvsion, in which I of course concur. We stopped on our retom 
down the Missouri River at several of the agencies, but not long enough to make any 
thorough inspection of their condition. At Fort Berthold the Indians were mucn 
excited on account of the murder of two Ree scouts by Sioux from the Grand River 
agency. I learned that this murder was in retaliation for the murder of several women 
and children of the Sioux by some of the Berthold Indians. 

The Indians at Fort Berthold have made very satisfactory progress in farming, and if 
they were located ou a productive soil, in a good climate, would soon be entirely self- 
sustaining. I found them discussing the policy of removing to the Indian Territory, 
and generally disposed to consider it favorably. If a few of their leading chiefe are 
allowed to go into the Indian Territory, and see the character of the lands intended for 
them, I am confident their remoVal can be effected in the coming year. Tlie grasshoppers 
have done great injury to their crops, and they should have additional aid, if it be in 
the power of the Department to grant it; otherwise they must suffer before another 
crop can be raised. These people occupy a position midway between the upper and 
lower tribes of the Sioux. They are entirely peaceful toward the whites, and peacefol 
toward their Sioux neighbors. They complain that they are not treated as well by the 
Government as their more troublesome neighbors, the Sioux. On the other hand, the 
Sioux claim that in proportion as an Indian tribe becomes peaceable and manifesto a 
disposition to adopt our customs, they are neglected by the Government. They instance 
the treatment of the Berthold Indians to prove their charge. There is enough founda- 
tion for this idea to render it advisable to do something to change their belief in that 
direction. Probably the best, if not the only way, to settle it in this case, is to remove 
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the BXcample wliich the Sioux cite in ilhistration of the unprofitableness of remaining 
in a state of profound peace with the whites. 

At the Crow Creek agency there is a pressing necessity for new buihlin^s on account 
of the washing away of the banks of the river. This is a matter that shouUl be looked 
to at once. 

T^he Grand River agency, where we stopped several hours, is in fine condition. The 
Indians are contented and more peacefully disposed than at any other time for some 
years. They have refrained from any hostile demonstration during the entire summer. 
Colonel O'Connor seems to enjoy their entire confidence, and exerts a most wholesome 
influence over them. He accompanied our commission to this city, at my invitation, 
•with fourteen of his most influential chiefs and young braves. 

Ill the case of the agency at Fort Peck finally being established there, I would re- 
spectfully suggest the propriety of withdrawing it from the supervision of the Mon- 
tana superintendency. It is about six hundred miles from Helena, the headquarters 
of the superintendency, and there is no mail communication Avhatever between these 
points. Communications are therefore greatly delayed by being sent by messengers 
from the superintendency. Fort Peck is but one hundred and fifty miles by land from 
Fort Buford, which latter point is in regular mail communication with the points 
below on the Missouri River. When the Northern Pacific Railroad is completed to the 
Missouri River, as it will be in the ])resent season, it will greatly shorten the mail time 
between this citj^ and. the Upper Missouri River points. If a superintendency is actu- 
ally needed, I would suggest the propriety of a Missouri River superintendency, hav- 
ing jurisdiction of all the agencies on that river. This in my judgment would be a 
great improvement over the present arrangement. I am not greatly impressed with 
the importance of the office of superintendent to the Indian service, however, and 
8tiV)ngly suspect that the service would not greatly sufter if it were abolished. 

I have returned from my three months' tour among the Indians, more than ever con- 
vinced of the propriety and feasibility of the President's policy in the conduct of In-, 
dian alfairs. If time be given, it must more and more commend itself to the Christian 
people of the country. It is of so recent origin, that it is, as yet, not fairly inaugurated 
m all its details. It seemed to me, however, that some of the church missionary 
authorities have not yet fully realized the importance of the work which the Presi- 
dent, in the establishment of his })olicy, invited them to perform. They were requested 
to select the agents, and the Department expected them to name men of integrity, 
business experience, and capa6ity sufficient to conduct the aflairs of the agency hon- 
estly and efficiently. This has been done in a highly satisfactory manner, but the new 
policy contemplates the moral and religious culture of the Indians, to eftect which the 
agents should be men not only in favor of the new policy, but who will take an active 
part in promoting it in all its details. This can only l)e done properly, as I believe, by 
men of pronounced religious convictions, and it would be much better in all cases if 
they were communicants of the respective churches having control of their agencies. 
It is not enough that agents fire willing to tolerate missionary work among their peo- 
ple; they should be men who can and will render efficient aid themselves in the work, 
and cordially acquiesce in all proper missionary appliances. There are men now on 
duty as agents, who, although good business men, have no confidence whatever in the 
capacity or disposition of the Indian for moral or mental improvement, nor any desire 
apparently to see the experiment tried. Such men are obstacles to the missionary 
branch of the present policy of the Government, which I am well satisfied the churches 
•which nominated them would promptly remove, if their attention were invited to the 
subject. These same remarks apply to all Government employes at the agencies. 

The success of the present policy is so encouraging that I would gladly see it per- 
fected and carried out to its fullest extent and capacity. The religious bodies have 
rendered such valuable assistance in the past, and seem so heartily in accord with 
the Executive and the Department, that they will undoubtedly act upon the sugges- 
tions made above, and, wherever it may be necessary, replace unfit agents by those who 
•will be entirely satisfactory to the Department, while at the same time carrying out 
in other particulars the details of the peace policy. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

B. R. COWEN, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 

Hon. C. Delano, 

Secretary of the Intei'ior. 
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